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PREFACE. 





In publishing this volume, the authors beg leave to accompany 
it with a few introductory remarks, 

The object of the work is to advance the cause of Biblical 
Literature, principally by placing within the reach of students 
Some treatises, which are not now readily accessible. At the 
present time, this department of theological science is receiving a 
thorough investigation. Scholars, celebrated for the accuracy 
and the extent of their erudition, are devoting their talents to the 
illustration of the Bible, by cultivating a fundamental acquaintance 
with its languages, and with the whole circle of knowledge con. 
nected with it, and by applying to the subject all the light, afford. 
| ed by historical research and philosophical investigation. In our 

wn country, there is an increasing interest in Sacred Literature : 
and the Clergy of all denominations are more and more impressed 
with the importance of searching the Scriptures, in order to as- 
certain and defend the fundamental truths of revelation. Our 
Seminaries of theology are directing the attention of their stu. 
dents, to the careful study of the Bible in its Original Languages, 
and supplying them with aids, to prosecute this study with suc- 
cess. In England, several of our critical works have been re- 
printed ; a few productions of continental scholars have been 
translated ; and some original publications have been added to 
the sacred treasury. 
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But of all those who apply their learning to the explanation of 
the Scriptures, not only the largest number, but we must say, the 
clearest in arrangement, and the most satisfactory in collecting 
knowledge, are to be found among the German writers. We are 
well aware, that there is a prejudice in some minds, against Ger- 
man divinity and philology in general, arising from that looseness 
of interpretation, which has characterized the modern neological 
school. We would by no means vindicate their views ; but it is 
unreasonable to condemn the whole, for the errors of a part only, 
even if that part should be considerable. And it is possible, that 
the works of many, even of that part, may contain much, that is 
of great interest and value. Is it wise, then, to forego the ad- 
vantage, to be derived from the study of these authors, because 
some of their sentiments are loose and untenable? It is the part 
of prudence, to use them with the proper caution; for we may 
guard against their errors, and avail ourselves of the ample fund 
of learning, which they are ready to pour out before us. 

With these views, we offer the following Essays to the student 
of Sacred Literature, and to the intelligent Christian, who is in- 
terested in whatever extends a knowledge of the Bible. With 
one exception, they are selected from the works of able German 
scholars of the last half century. 

The biographical sketch of such a man as Bocnart will be 
read, we think, with interest, by all who appreciate his vast 
literary labors, and regard his productions as a storehouse of 
learning almost inexhaustible. Micnar iis deserves an honorable 
place, m the estimation of all who have a due regard to criticism ; 
and his Treatise on the Use of the Syriac Language, to which, 
as a favourite subject, he paid more than ordinary attention, may 
excite the student to increase his knowledge of Hebrew; by an 
acquaintance with this easy cognate dialect. “Ercnnorn and 
Gesentus, the former of whom has not been dead two years, and 
the latter is still living, are too celebrated, to require a particular 
notice. The Treatise on the Canon of the Old Testament is 
generally allowed to be among the best, if not the very best, ever 
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written ; and the History of the Interpretation of Isaiah is evi- 
dently the work of a writer, well acquainted with interpreta- 
ton, and able to form a judgment for himself, in all cases of dif- 
ficulty. These two learned men, it is well known, exhibit inade- 
quate views of revelation, although it is but seldom, .hat, in the 
trealises contained in this volume, any very objectionable features 
are to betraced.. Where this is the case, however, the translators 
have either added notes, or wholly omitted the objectionable pas- 
sages. The reader is informed of such omissions, and of the ex- 
tent of them ; but they ure, in general, only a few lines. With 
the exception of such, the whole of the author’s matter is, in every 
case, given in the translation. 

Stork and’ Tirrmann are both decidedly orthodox. The 
former is already favourably known among us, by his Treatise on 
the Historic Sense, which was translated and published by Pro- 
fessor Gisss, of the Theological Seminary of Yale College, and 
by his Biblical Theology, for which we are indebted to Professor 
Scuuucker, of the German Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg. The author took a firm stand against tl.e accommo. 
dating system, as maintained by Semuer and his followers ; and 
as a learned defender of the leading doctrines of the Gospel, he 
arrested the progress of naturalism, by the salutary influence of 
his able writings. His treatises unite the results of a vigorous 
discrimination, and of an enlarged view of scripture truth. He 
seems to bring together all that the Scriptures contain, on the 
subjects which he is investigating ; so that the parallel or colla- 
teral texts are either referred to, or brought to bear upon them. 
In this respect, he is superior to any author with whose works 
we are acquainted. TirTMANN is eminent, in the same honorable 
gank with Srorr. Orthodox in his views of divine truth, careful 
in his investigations, and judicious in his conclusions, by his 
‘Treatise on Gnosticism he has furnished us with valuable infor- 
mation and sound criticism. 

Great care has been taken, to make the translations accurate, 
and we trust, that we have not often failed in this respect, but, 
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that we have presented the meaning of our authors, in clear and 
intelligible English. 

We hope that our efforts, to advance the cause of Biblical 
Literature, will meet with the approbation of the intelligent ; and 
especially, of our brethren of the Clergy, who are aware of the 
importance of an enlightened study of the Bratz. This must be 
regarded the foundation of all Christian Theology. If our expec- 
tation should not be disappointed, we intend, by the blessing of 
God, to proceed in our undertaking, and to publish a volume from 
time to time, as our other studies and avocations may allow us to 


prepare appropriate materials. 


New-York, September 25th, 1829. 
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HISTORY 


OF 


INTRODUCTIONS TO THE SCRIPTURES, 


Translated from the “ Biblische Einleitung, oder Etnleitung 
in die Bibel” of Gusenius, published in the Allgemeine 
Enclyclopidie der Wissenschaften und Kiinste von J. 8. 
Erscu und J. G. Gruser. 


_ Unoer the name of Introduction to the Bible is to be un- 
«lerstood a species of learning, which has been fundamentally 
cultivated within a century, and in its present form principally 
by the Protestant divines of Germany ; and which is devoted 
to a critical examination and discussion of the historical rela- 
tions of the individual books, as well as of the whole collec- 
tion; and therefore the epithets of historical and critical are 
often applied to it. Consequently it gives on the particular 
books discussions respecting their authors and times of com- 
position, genuineness and integrity, contents, spirit and plan ; 
and also, as ‘the subject requires it, respecting the original 
language, its earliest history, and so forth; and further, in 
general respecting the origin of the Bible-collection or Canon, 
its original language and versions, the history of the original 
text, and other matters of this kind. 

It divides itself therefore into two parts, general and parti- 
cular. It has been correctly observed, that this branch of 
Jearning still requires to be-more accurately defined and limit- 
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ed; that in particular it often encroaches on the province of 
criticism and hermeneutics: and certainly the latest authors 
are still too discursive, especially in taking up their materials — 
for the general introduction ; and in fact, the older writers, 
(and the modern among the English,) have even brought 
together those branches of learning which are subsidiary to 

‘ interpretation, as sacred history, antiquities, geography, and 
so forth. It will not therefore be inconsistent with my present | 
purpose, to attompt at least to mark out this limitation ; and, 
in doing so, I shall principally keep in view the general in. 
troduction, because the boundaries of the particular are more 
accurately settled. 

The leading features are the same, both with respect to 
the ‘Old and New Testaments, and it may even in many 
particular points be of use to treat the general part of both in 
connexion. Of this I would suggest the following fourfold 
division : 

1. History of the cultivation and literature of the Hebrew 
people in general, under which section might be digested 
the accounts of their language, (comprehending the various 
fundamental tongues, Hebrew, Chaidee, Hellenistic, with thie 
history.and character of each,) and also of their writing, (com- 
prising the earliest formations of the Hebrew and Greek writ- 


ing.) | 
2. History of the canon, or of the collection, arrangement, 
and ecclesiastical authority of the books. 

3. History of the original text, the various fates.and changes 
to which it has been subjected, and of the means of improving 
it, (Criticwm.) Here the authors of introductory works ap- 
pear to have been principally in doubt respecting the extent 
of the points which they ought to discuss. The following 
principle will probably be found.te mark a correct and proper 
division. The eriticism of the Old and New Testaments di- 
vides itself into two parts, historical and didactic. The first of 
theae pursues the history ef the text, diseovers its changes, 
shows the critical labours which have been expended on it, 
and the documents in which the text has been handed down ; 


namely, immediate. (as manuscripts,) and mediate, (as ancient 
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versions.) The second communicates the rules according to 
which the eritic must avail himself of these helps, in order to 
recover the original text with as much probability as possible. 
The histomeal part of this must now necessarily be compre- 
bended under the learning which is comprised in an introduc- — 
tion; but the didactic, which contains merely an application of 
the general rales of criticism to the materials here sketched out, 
must, by a strict limitation, be properly excluded, (as in Eich- 
horn,) and preserved for criticism, as it is a science of a parti- 
cular kind, or at least be handled with great brevity, (as in 
De Wette.) Thais is also the case, 
4. Inthe hermeneutical part of the general introduction, which 
is required to exhibit the aids for understanding the Bible, and 
directions for the use of them ; and which many authors of in- 
troductory works, as Eichhorn and Bertholdt, either entirely or 
in partomit. Jahn, however, has given them with considerable 
extent, mecluding also the didactic part, at least as far as regards 
the investigation of language. To preserve consistency, the 
Jast must be reserved for hermeneutics, in such a way that the 
author should limit himself to the historical part, which belongs 
to it no less than the historical part does to criticism. The 
helps for understanding it relate to language and to things ; and 
of course hermeneutics divides itself into an investigation of 
these two. For investigating the language, which is here the 
principal point, we have as sources of information ; (0) the in- 
terpretations of the books of Scripture which have been handed 
down from antiquity ; that is, ancient versions, and expositions 
of the Old Testament by Rabbins, and of the New by the fa- 
thers, which it is necessary to adduce and to judge of ; (8) our 
knowledge, arising from other sources, of the Eastern lan- . 
guages and of the Greek, as existing in profane authors, which 
moust be applied to the thorough examination, correction, and 
establishment af those transmitted interpretations. The in- 
vestigation of things is exhibited in that branch of knowledge 
which is called exegetical helps. This divides itself into his- 
’ torical, (which includes biblical geography, together with na- 
tural philosophy, biblical history with chronology, mythology. 
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and so forth,) and dogmatic, et is, biblical doctrine and 
morals.) 

It is impossible in an intreduction to treat these subjects 
fully; nothing more can be given than a general idea of 
them. In this arrangement, however, doubts may arise 
with respect to thé ancient versions, since they must be intro- 
duced as subsidiary to criticism as well as to hermeneutics. 
Hence it is probably the most advisable ‘course, to give the 
general information respecting them in the critical part, and — 
their character, as far as regarde interpretation, in-that which 
is appropriated to hermeneutics. Moreover, it must be re- 
marked, that the very last consideration is the identical point 
which ts much neglected in recent works of this kind ; and this 
is the more to be regretted, as the hermeneutical value of the 
versions is on the whole much greater than the critieal, since 
their greater or less variations from the text do but very rare- 
ly indeed contain improvements of it, but on the contrary are 
for the most part founded on errors in the translations. In 
the particular introduction to the individual books, only this 
difference is to be observed in the plan, that some writers in 
this department, as Jahn, give an explanatory view of the con- 
tents of the books, which is omitted by most of the others. 
But, at least in academical lectures, and especially on the Old 
Testament, they are most undoubtedly necessary. 

Besides introductions of a historical and critical character, 
and which are properly speaking literary, the idea of a practi- 
cal introduction has been suggested and carried into effect ; 
that is to say, an introduction, which, setting aside discussions 
of a critical kind, or taking for granted the results of them, cen- 
fines its attention to the books of Scripture in a practical point 
of view, and gives directions for the use: of them in reference 
to the religious instruction of youth, and of people in general.* 
Such works are useful, when the authors, resting on the firm 
basis of solid learning, make the religious and moral force in 


* See Bercen’s prakt. Einleitang in das A.T., vam 3 Theile an 
fortgesetzt yon Acausti. 4 Theile, Leipzig, 1799-1804. 
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eS 
the particular books, sections, and characters of the Bible 
stand out, prominent ;* they will then often agree in contents 
with the view of religion and morals given in the Bible, and 
enly vary from it in the free arrangement in which it is present- 
ed 


The kind of learning which I have been describing is, as 
has been remarked, the growth of the last century, and is in- 
debted principally for its origin to the discussions of German 
Protestants on the various subjects connected. with the Bible ; 
and the name, as now usually applied, was first employed by 
J.G.Canpzov. A work in some respects similar to an in- 
troduction to the Bible was first given to the world by 
Aveustin in his Doctrina Christiana, t which, however,, is 
rather hermeneutical advice in reading the Scriptures. This 
was followed in the sixth century by a production of Cassio- 
porus, { who begins his directions for the study of theological 
literature with an account of the books of Scripture and their 
interpreters. In modern times Sixtus Sinensis first collect- 
ed together the materials belonging to this subject in his 
Bibliotheca Sancta,§ which remained an universally esteem- 
ed manual, until it was supplanted, at least among Protestants, 
by Waxtser’s Oficina Biblica, a pretty meagre production.|| 
Yet even this work found its imitators and plagiarists, and 


- 





—— 


* See Nizaxyser’s Characteristik der Bibel, 5 Theile, Halle, 1775— 
1782. 

+ Avoustinus de Doctrina Christiana, libri iv, ed. J. G. Con. Txx- 
ouis, Lips. 1769, 6vo. 

t Marci Aurgin Cassrovoni, Senatoris, de institutione divineram 
scripturarum liber, ed. Damzius, Antwerp, 1566, and in Casstoponr: 
Opp. ed. Garet. 1679, 2 vol. fol. 

§ Bibliotheca Sancta a F. (fratre) Srrto Seszns1 et precipuis catho- 
licae ecclesiz auctoribus collecta et in octo libros digesta, Venetiis, 1566, 
fol. The best edition is that of Jonn Har, 1591, 4to. 

§ D. Micuaztis Wattza: Officina Biblica, noviter adaperta, in qua 
perspicue videre licet, que scitu cognituque maxime sunt necessaria de 
S. Scriptura in genere et in specie, de libris ejus canonicis, apocryphis, 


deperditis et spuriis, cet. Lips. 1630, 4to. 2nd =: after the anthor’s death, 
1668, last 1703, fol., but full of errars. 
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particularly in Ha:eecen.* Ali these books were, at most, 
sealous collections of what Josephos, the. Rabbins, the fathers, 
-and later Christian doctrinal writers, had rebated one after 
another, or had also conjectured and imagined respecting the 
origin, authority, and history of the books of Scripture.. 

‘Fhe first important steps for a thorough, learned, and critical 
treatment, particularly of what is called the general: introdwe- 
tion, were made, in the path epened by J. H. Horrinesr, t a 
man welt versed in Oriental learning, and Leuspey, } a pupil 
and true follower of Buxtorf, during the latter half of the 17th 
century, in England by Briar Watton, and in France by 
Ricnargp Simon. The former published in his Prolegomena to 
the London Polyglot very learned disquisitions on the language 
and writing of the Bible, the history of the text, and of the 
versions of the Qld and New Testaments. This was first 
printed in the Polyglot, 1657, then as a separate work under 
_ the title, Brrant Watton: Angli apparatus biblicus, ed. He1- 
pEGGER, Tiguri, 1723, fol., and again under this, Br. Wat- 
tont in Biblia Polyglotta Prolegomena, ed. J. A. Datur, 
Lips. 1777, 8vo. The latter of these celebrated scholars 
handled the same subjects at the same time with a spirit of 
inquiry, a keenness of criticism and of judgment, and also a 
freedom of thought far beyond his age; so that the results of 
his investigations became first adequately valued in the latter 
half of the 18th century, and particularly by means of Semler 
were brought into notice and consideration in Germany. § 





* Jo. Hen. Herecerr: Enchiridion Biblicum fsgouoxeesrixer. Tiguri, 
1681, 8vo., the last Jena, 1723. 

t Thesaurus philologicus seu clavis Scripture Sacre. Tig. 1649, ed. 
iii, 1606, 4to. | | : 

{ Philologus Hebreus, Ultraj. 1656, ed. v. 1696. Ejusd. Philol. He- 
breo-mixtus, Ultraj. 1663, ed. iv. Basle, 1739, 4to. 

§ Histoire critique du Vieux Testament, par le Pére Ricnarp Stow, 
prétre de la congregation de l’Oretoire, a Paris 1678, 4to. The Elsevir 
edition, Amst. 1679, is very erroneous, yet from it was the Latin transla- 
tion of N. Assert pz Versi composed, Paris, 1681, 4to. ‘Fhe most cor- 
rect and complete edition is that of Rotterdam, 1685. Histoire Critique 
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4n the verbal criticism of the Old Testament, he pointed out 
the weaknesses of the superstitious views of Buxtorr, and of 
those of the opposite kind which were maintained by Carrer. 

In interpretation he criticised, with distinguished ability, the 
existing translations and commentaries; and in the depart- 
ment of higher criticism on particular books, he was the first 
‘who in modern times maintained, that the Pentateuch in its 
present form could not have-arisen from Moses.* As was 
naturally to be expected, he met with many opponents, and 
the critical history of the Old Testament, (which, however, 
has bethn incorrectly considered as a complete introduction 
in the modern sense of the word, since it merely contains 
the general and some parts of the particular,) was even 
seized and suppressed at the command of Bishop Bossuét. 
With many of these opponents Simon was engaged in a course 
of bitter controversy, as for instance with Isaac Vossius, on 
the authority of the Septuagint, and with Le Cierc, (CieR:- 
cus,) who, liowever, far from finding fault with his boldness, 
in many points goes still further ;} he upbraids him also, and 
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da texte du Nouveau Testament, par R. Simon, Rotterdam, 1689, 4to. 
The same author's Histoire Critique des Versions du Nouveau Testament, 
Rotterdam, 1690, 4to. Nouvelles observations sur le texte et les ver- 
sions du Nouveau Testament, Paris, 1606, 4to. Histoire Critique des 
principaux commentateurs du Nouveau Testament, Rotterdam, 1693, 
4to. R. Susoa’s Krit. Historie des Textes des N. T. Aus der Franz. von 
H. M. A. Cramer, mit Vorrede und Aamerkungen von J. 8. Seuzer, 
Halle, 1776,8. R. Sison’s Krit. Historie der Uebersetzungen des 
N. T. u. s. w. Halle, 1777; 1780, 2 Bde. 8. Both works under the title, 
R. Simon’s Kritische Schriften Qber das N. T. 3 Bde. 
* Hist. Crit. du Vieux Test. chap.56—7. [The loose views of Father 
- Simon on this and some other points accord so well with those which the 
author is kriown to entertain, that the reader will neither be surprised at 
the high degree of commendation here bestowed on the French critic, 
nor at a loss how to appreciate it. For a valuable discussion of the 
authenticity and genuineness of the Pentateuch, see Jann’s Introduction, 
Part ii. § 3—14, pp. 176—202. Tr. 

t (Le Cirrc) Sentimens de quelques Theologiens de Hollende sur 
MVbistoire critique du Vieux Test. composée par le P. Richard Simon, 
Amsterdam, 1685, 12, ed. 2, 1711, 12. Briefe einiger Hollandischen 
Gottesgelehrten Ober P. Simon’s Kritische Geschichte des A. T. aus 
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with justice, on account of his dogmatical manner in disput 
ing, and the unwarranted severity of his MEU): on) the 
works of Protestants. 

After these predecessors, J. G. Carpzov prepared in Ger- 
many his work on the Old Testament, an introduction ia the 
present sense of the word, and gave to what may be consi- - 
dered as the outward part of this kind of literature, both ite 
form, and also the name which it has since retained. Still, 
however, the author limited its application to the particular 
introduction,* and treated of the general in a separate work. { 
He is, moreover, heartily opposed to the free views of Simon, 
and to the yet bolder hints which, in the meantime, Spinoza 
had thrown out, { considers it as his duty to reject and oppose 
them, and fetters himself entirely by the doctrines of the 
Lutheran church. 

The first writer who trod again in the footsteps of R. 8i- 
mon was J. S. Semuer ;§ and, (to speak of the Old Testa- 
ment first,) after, in our own time, by the efforts of J. D. 
Micwasgtis, a learned manner of treating the Old Testament 
began to prevail in Germany, and, by means of the works of 
Lowtn and Herper, || these subjects were handied with more 
taste, Eicanorn composed his introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, which is for the time so free and elegant, and which 





dem Franz. (by Corrodi.) The place is not designated, but it was print- 
ed at Zurich, 1779. 

" Introductio ad libros canonicos V. T. Lipsiew, 1721, 4to. 3 edit. 
1741, 4to. ; 

+ Critica Sacra V. T. Lips. 1728, 4to. 

t In his Teactatus theologico-politicus, Hamburgi, 1672. 

§ Apperatus ad liberalem Vet. Test. interpretationem, Hale, 1773, 
Svo. Apparatus ad liberalem Nov. Test. interpretationem, Ibid, 1767, 
8vo. 

|| Roz.; Lowrz, de sacra potsi Hebreorum prelectiones, ed. Mr- 

" cHaeLis, Gottinge, 1768. [An English translation of this work, with 
‘‘the principal notes of Michaelis, and notes by the translator and 
others,” by G. Grecory, F. A.S., was published in England, and re- 
published in Boston, 1815, Tr.] Hznrvgr’s Briefe, das Studium der 
Theologie betreffend, 1780. Also his Geist der Hebr. Poesie, 1782, 2 
Theile. 
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avails itself with sa much ability of the works whith had pre- 
ceded it, (of Watton and Carpzov’s Critica Sacra in the 
general divisons of the subject,) that with him anew epoch in 
this department of literature was introduced.* A similar 
work { begun by J. D. Micnagxis did not advance beyond 
the first volume, and some small compends by Gute and 
Basor are mere extracts of Eichhorn ; but soon other men of 
investigating minds made their appearance, as NaceTi@att 
(Otenar,) Hasse, E. F. C. Rosennutter, Bertuoupt, Va- 
TER, De Werte, and others, through whose investigations of 
particular subjects, the views presented by Eichhorn were, in 

many points, partly advanced and partly corrected and done 
away.{ The questions of higher criticism here brought to 
the test of language were as follows:—whether the Penta- 
teuch is of Mosaic origin or subsequent to the time of Moses ; 
—whether the book of Job were written before the age of 
Moses or later;—on the authority of the books of Chronicles 
and their connexion with the books of Samuel and Kings ;— 
the later composition of the book of Daniel; and others of 
this kind. But a learned Roman Catholic, and for many 
members of his own church, much too free in his inquiries, § 
appeared in the person of Jouw Jaun,|| who opposed the 





* J. G. Ercumorn’s Ejnleit. in das A. T. 3 Theile,* Leipzig, 1780— 
1783. (Also, considerably enlarged, in 5 volumes, at Gdttingen, 1823, 
1624.) 

t Einleitang in di Gdttlichen Schriften des A.B. 1 Th!. Hamburg, 


1787, 4. 
t See Hassz Aussichten zu kunftigen Aufklérungen Ober das A. T. 


Jena, 1785. RoszswuctzR Scholia V. T., and the introductions therein 
contained to the particular booke, for example, to the book of Job, and 
to the Pentateuch, in the 3rd edition. Vatxzrn’s Comment. aber den 
Pentateuch, Part. Theil. 3, 1905. Brertnoxtpt’s Daniel, 1806—180s. 
De Wxrtrz’s Beitrige sur Einleit. in das A. T. 2 Bandchen, 1806, 1807. 
[Compare also the author’s Geschichte der Hebriéischen Sprache und 
Schrift. Leipz. 1815, Comment. de Pent. Sam., Halee, 1816, and Com- 
ment. iber den lesaia. Leipz. 1820, Tr.) 

§ See De necessitate incautos preveniendi adversus artes nonnullorum 
professorum Hermeneutices cet. Rome, 1818. On the other side, Vindi- 
ciew Johan Jaha, Lipsie, 1822. 

1 Finleitung in dic Gdttlichen Bacher des Alten Bundes. Wien, 1793, 
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bold views of these Protestant writers, or, at most, only im- 
parted them where they did not come into collision with those 
of his church :* whereupon Bertuotpt, in his work which, 
comprehends both the Old and New Testaments, has at- 
tempted principally to collect the various views and to effect 
an accommodation between the ancient and modern.{ Abridg-. 
ments, to be used at lectures, adopting the improvements which 
have been made since Eichhorn wrote, were published by 
Baver{ and Avcust1;§ but by far the richest and most 
original by De WetrEz. || 

' The plan of many of these last writers enibraces also the 
Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, to the higher criticism 
of which the road had been opened by E:cuuorn. { 

After the very learned preparatory works of Richard St- 
mon, the first who published an introduction to the New Testa- 
ment was J. D. Micnagztis. His work wasa very imperfect 
manual, which in later editions was greatly improved and en- 
larged, arid by Hensert Marsx was enriched with learned 





8, 2 Ausg. 1802—3, in 3 Banden. The same author’s Introductio in li- 
bros Sacros Vet. Feederis in’ compendium redacta. Vienng, 1805, 8vo.__ 
* (Although it must be allowed that Dr. Jahn does in some degree 
permit himself to be fettered by the principles of his own communion, 
yet no one who has read his introductions can have failed to observe, that 
he frequently endeavours to explain those principles in accommodation 
with the spirit of free Protestantism. Indeed, in some cases, he has ex. 
ceeded the bounds of sober criticism. That the remark of Gesenius re- 
quires to be greatly qualified is evident from the fact, that some of Jahn’s 
works were prohibited by a decree of Pope Pius VII. See Horne’s 
Introduction, vol. ii. Part ii. Appendix, p. 134, 6th edition, 1828, Tr.]! 

t D. L. Bertuotpr historisch-kritische Ejnleitung in samtliche kano- 
nische und apokryphische Schriften des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 
6 Theile, Erlangen, 1812—19. The aprocryphal books of the N. T. are 
not included. 

${ Entwurf einer hist. krit. Finleit. in die Schriften des A. T. 1794, 
Dritte Aufl. 1806. 

§ Cur. W. Avcust: Grundriss einer hist. krit. Einleit. in das A. T. 
Leipzig, 1806, 8. 

{| Lebrbuch der hist. krit. Einleit. in ies A. T. Berlin, 1817, 2, Auf. 
1823. 


4 Einleit. in die Apokryphischen Bocher des A. T. Leipzig, 1795, &. 
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additions and corrections. * But the marked progress which’ 
biblical criticism and exegesis had made towards the end of 
the last and in the beginning of the present century, was con- 
spicuous in the manuals respectively, of Hasigin, whoge work 
is particularly distinguished by its agreeable composition, of 
J. C. Cur. Scumipt, who abounds with clear and unbiassed 
views, and of J, L. Hue, who excels all his predecessors in deep 
and fundamental investigations. + Eichhorn has also extended 
his inquiries to the subjects comprehended in the introduction 
to the New Testament, but has published no more at present 
than the particular introduction.{ The subjects, in this de- 
partment, which have engaged the attention of the inquirers, 
as of principal importance, and have occasioned many hy- 
potheses and learned controversies, are the following: -the 
arrangement of the manuscripts according to recensions and 
classes, (GrizsBacn’s system of recensions ;)—the manner of 
illustrating the agreement of the first three gospels ;—the 
chronology of Paul’s epistles, and, since the publication of 
ScHyrienmacaer and Bretscangiper’s works on this sub- 
ject, also the authenticity of the gospel of John,§ and of the 
epistles to Timothy. || 





* J. D, Micwaztis Einleit. in die Gottlichen Schriften des Neuen Bun- 
des, Gottingen, 1750, Vierte Ausgabe, 1788. Introduction to the New 
Testament by Joun Dav. Micnaexis, translated and considerably aug- 

 mented;with notes, explanatory and supplemental, by Hzasert Mars, 
Cambridge, 1793, 6 vol. Svo. A German translation of these additions 
was published by C. Fx. C. Rosenwotcer, at Gottingen in 1796, 1803, 2 
Bande, 4. 
t H. K. A. Hancem Handbuch der Einleitung in die Schriften des 
N. T. Ste Auflage, 1902—1809, 3 Thi. 8.—J. C. Car. Scuuipt’s hist. 
krit. Einleitung in das N. T. Giessen, 1804, 1805, 2 Theile, 8.—J. L. 
Hvo’s Einleitung in die Schriften des Neven Testam. Tabirgen, 1808, 
Zte Aufl. 1821, 2 Bde. 8. (An English translation of this work was pub- 
lished by the Rev. Danizx Guitprornp Wart, LL. D., London, 1827, 2 
vols. 8vo. Tr.} 

t Etnleitung ins N.T. Th. 1—3, 1804—14. Also under the title, 
Kritieche Schriften, Th. 5—7. 

§ [A view of the principal objections which have been recently urged 
against the authenticity of St. John’s gospel, and a very able defence of 
jt, may be found in Kuind}’s Prolegomensa, § 2, pp. 11—34, Lips. 1817, Tr.] 

) (The authenticity of the epistles to Timothy has been defended by 
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With respect to the subjects ander review, other nations are | 
far behind the advances which have been made by the Ger- 
mans; and Holland and England have contented Yhemselves 
with acquiring some of the principal works of Michaelis and . 
Eichhorn by means of translations. The general causes of 
this are to be found partly in this fact, that in those countries 
the Bible is not studied with so much ardour as with us; and 
partly also in this, that the doctrinal views of foreign divines 
are opposed to the results tu which many of the disquisitions 
tend.* Only the works of Laniean, a Roman Catholic of 
Italy, t and Horne, { deserve; to be mentioned. Both these 
writers comprehend the Old and New Testaments, and the 
-Jatter the exegetical helps also, as biblical antiquities, geo- 
graphy, and other subjects of this kind. The author has made 
use also of German writers, but not since the time of Michae- 
lis and Eichhorn. § 





J.F. Becxnavs, in a work entitled: Specimen Observationum critico- 
exegeticorum de vocabulis dwaf acyéueos ot variis dicendi formalis in 

J ad Timotheum Epistolam autbentie ejus nihil detrahentibus, Lingen, 
1810, 8vo. Tr.) 

* (The unrestrained licentionaness of assertion, founded in many 
cases solely upon hypothesis, and in direct opposition to general ‘tradi- 
tion and whatever evidence is afforded by history, in which some of the 
late German tritics have indulged, has with reason given offence to 

,  graveand sober men, both in their own country and elsewhere. Disquist- 
tions of the kind referred to, do by no means tend to the results with 
which the German neologists have satisfied themselves. They tend to 
a fundamental acquaintance with Scripture, to a confirmation of its 
claims as the inspired Word of God, and to a sound and incontrovertible 
system of religious faith, founded in all its parts, not on metaphysical 
philosophy or traditional authority, but on the Bible, and nothing but 
the Bible. Tr.} 

t Institutiones biblice, T. I, Ticini, 1793, Svo. 

¢ An Introduction to the critical study of the Holy Scriptures. Lon- 
don, 1816, 3 vols.8vo. (The sixth and last edition, in five vols. Svo, 
London, 1828, is much;enlarged and improved. Tr. } 

$ (This is a mistake, as Mr, Horse has availed himself of some of the 
latest German writers, especially in his last and improved edition.—The 
author has omitted to mention the Introduction to the Old Testament 
and Apocrypha, by Rozszrt Gray, D. D. (now bishop of Bristol,) pub- 
lished at London, 1790, 8yo; and the Key to the New Testament, by 
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To complete the account of German literature in this de- 
partment, it is necessary to give a place to the various periodi- 
cal papers and magazines, which contam in part critical re- | 
views of writings on these subjects, and in part discussions 
on particular points; as, for instance: J. D. Micsae.is exe- 
getische und orientalische Bibliothek, 24 Bde. Gottingen, 1771 
—83, 8;—the same author and Cur. Ta. Tycusen’s Neue 
exeget. und oriental. Bibliothek, 8 Bde. 1784—1789 ;—Eca- 
woan’s allgem. Bibliothek der biblischen Literatur, 10 Bde. 
Leipzig, 1787—1801 ;—the same author’s Reperterium fir 
biblische und morgenlandische Literatur, 18 Theile, Leipzig, 
1777—1786, 8 ;—(Corroni’s) Beitrage zum verninftigen 
Denken in der Religion, 18 Hefte. Winterthur, 1781—1194, 
continued (by Ketuer,) Heft. 19, 20, 1801—2 ;—Pauuus N. 
Repertorium fir bibl. und morgenl. Lit. 3 Theile, Jena, 1790 
—1l;—the same author’s Memorabilien, B. 1-8, Leipzig, 
1787—96 ;—Henxr’s Magazin fir Religions - philosophie, 
Exegese und Kirchengeschichte, 12 Bde. (the last six also 
under the title: Neaes Magazin, Th. 1—6;)—the same au- 
thor’s Museum fiir Religions wissenchaft in ihrem ganzen 
Umfange, 3 Bde. Magdeburg, 1804—9 ;—J. C. Cun. Scumipt 
Bibliothek ftir Kritikk und Exegese des N. T. Th. 1—3. 
Herborn, 1'796—- 1802 s—Gasier’s theol. Journal, u. a. m. ; 
—E. F. C. Rosenwutcer und G. H. Rosenmutzer biblisch- 
exegetisches Repertorium, Heft 1. Leipzig, 1822 ;—Pautvus 
theologisch-exegetisches Conservatorium, Heft 1, 2, Heidel- 
berg, 1821—22. 


Tuomas Percy, D. D., bishop of Dromore, 8rd edition, London, 1779, 

e @12mo. These works are too well known to English readers to require 
any notice.— He has also passed over the works of Harwoop, Pritius, 
and others ; accounts of which may be found in Horne, ubi sup. and in 
Mansn’s Lectures, Lect. iii. Tr.] 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Tuts Treatise appeared at Leipzig, as early as the year 1779, 
in Ercnnorn’s “ Repertory for Biblical and Oriental ;Litera- 
ture.” * It afterward formed a part of the first volume of the 
-author’s “ Introduction to the Old Testament :” { and from the 
fourth edition of this work it is here translated into English. The 
subject has occupied the particular attention of a number of the 
most eminent German criticks, and has been discussed with great 
ability, in special publications, by Semxer, Scuxip, Corront, 
Camener, Srrrrier, Davs, Frick, Hornemann, Saver, GUt- 
DENAPFEL, and others. The following Investigation { is regard- 
ed among the best, and most concentrated of them all. It is giv- 
en entire, with the omission § only of a few lines in the third section., 


The peculiar opinions which they advance are not essential to the 





* Repertorium fur Biblische und Morgenlandische Litleratur. Th. V. 
8. 217—282. 

t Einleitung in das Ale Teslament. The first edition isin 3 vols, oct., 
Leipsig, 1780—1783; and the — edition is in 5 vols. oct. , Gottingen, 
1823—182A. 

¢ It was originally entitled: “ « Historische Untersuchung fiber den 
Kanon des Alten Testaments ;” Historical Investigation of the Canon 
of the Old Testament. | 

& The omissions are noted by esterisks: * * *. 
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argument ; and it is thought they should not be presented, with- 
out the addition of large notes, incompatible with the nature of 
the present work. At some future period, the Treatise may be 
submitted to the publick in a different form. It bears the impress 
of Eichhorn’s distinguishing excellences ; and while it is a brief, 
but satisfactory confirmation of the Canon of the Old Testament, 
it establishes our faith in these venerable records of the Word of 
God. 


Tue TRANSLATOR- 


| New- York, April 8, 1829. 


AUTHENTICITY 
OF THE 


SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


§. 1. 
1. They did not proceed from onx impostor. | 


Waoever, with knowledge and impartiality, examines the 
question, whether the writings of the Old Testament are au- 
thentick, will undoubtedly be compelled to reply in the affirma- 
tive. 

1. No one impostor can have forged them all :—this is 
proclaimed by every page of the Old Testament. 

What diversity in language and expression! Isaiah does 
‘not write like Moses, nor Jeremiah like Ezekiel; and between — 
these and each of the Minor Prophets, as relates to style, 
there is a great gulf fixed. The grammatical structure of lan- 
guage, in the books of Moses, contains much that is peculiar ; 
in the book of Judges occur provincialisms and barbarisms ; 
Isaiah moulds common words into new forms ; Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel abound in Chaldaisms. In short, as we proceed from 
the writers who assume an early date, to those who are more 
recent, we observe the language in a gradual decline, until it 
sinks at last into phrases of mere Chaldee. 
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Then what diversity in the march of thought and range of 
imagery! The stringed instrument resounds when struck 
by Moses and Isaiah ; and is soft in intonation at the touch 
of David. The muse of Solomon swells in the splendour of 
the most voluptuous court ; but her sister, artlessly apparelled, 
strays with David along rivulets and banks, over plains, and 
among flocks and herds. One poet is original, as Isaiah, Joel, 
and Habakkuk; another imitative, as Ezekiel. One wanders 
the untrodden path of a genius; while at his side, another 
loiters along the beaten footway. From one proceed flashes 
of surprising knowledge ; and about his neighbour, not a spark 
of learning has ever kindled. Through the most ancient wri- 
ter glow strong Egyptian tints ; in his successors they become 
more and more languid, and in the latest they are entirely ex- 
tinct.* 

Finally, even in manners,—there is the most beautiful grada- 
tion! At first, all is plain and simple ; as in Homer, and at 
the present day, among the Bedoween Arabs. This ingenuous 
simplicity is gradually lost in luxury and effeminacy, and at 
last wholly disappears in the voluptuous court of Solomon. 

There is nowhere a sudden transition ; but throughout, -an 
advance gradually progressive! None but ignorant or thought- 
less skepticks can admit, that the Old Testament has been 
forged by one impostor. 





* [ The characteristicks of language, st yle and manner, exhibited by 
the sacred writers, are copiously illustrated by the author, in his parti- 
cular introductions to the several books. See his Introduction to the O. 
T., (in German), vols. m. rv. v., the sections on these subjects; Jann’s 
Introduction to the O. T., (iransiated by Prof. Turner and the Rev. Mr. 
Whiltingham),, P. 1. §. 9. & P. 11., on the sfyle of the respective books; 
Horne’s Introduction, Vol. 1. Ch. 1 S. 1, subsect. ur. 1. & rv.1. & Vol; 
iv. P.1. Ch. i—vui. on the same. Gesenuvs, in his History of the Hebrew 
Language, (in German), § §. 10. 11. supplies examples; and De Werte, 
in his Introduction to the Bible, (tn German), §. 34, directs the stideat 
to sources of information on the subject. See also Lowrn’s Lectures, 
(Gregory's transialion), particularly Lect. xx1. & xxx1v., with the Notes 
of the Translator and others, Boston, 1815; and Rosenméller’ 8 edition of 
the original, with the Notes of J. D, Michaelis and the editor, Leipsig. 
1816. Tr.) 
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J §. 2, 


2. And the Writings of the Old Testament did not proceed 
from SEVERAL tmpostors. 


2. “But, perhaps, sevERAL impostors have made common 
cause, and in a late century, have at the same time forged our 
Scriptures of the Old Testament.”— Yet how could they forge, 
inamarner so conformable to the progress of the human 
mind?. How was it possible, in modern times, to form the lan- 
guage * of Moses? This evidently transcends all human 
powers! In fine, one writer always supposes the existence 
of another ;f they could not therefore have arisen, all at the 
same iime ; it must have been in succession. 

“ Perhaps, then, at different periods there have been such 
impostors, who proceed in the introduction of spurious writ- 
ings, just where their forging predecessors had left off. Hence 
may be explained the allusions of the writers to each other ; 
hence that striking rise in all the parts!” But (1.) How was 
it possible, that no one discovered and exposed the imposition, 
and so branded the impostor, that after ages might be secure ? 
How could a nation, repeatedly, at different times, permit it- 
self to be deceived? And (2.) What purpose could such an 
impostor have? ‘To exalt the Hebrew nation ?—Then from 
his praises result most grievous defamations ; for the Hebrew 
people, according to the Old Testament, act at all times a most 
unworthy part !—Or to degrade the Hebrews !—Yet, in this 
case, how could the nation permit books to be obtruded on 
them, that defamed their character, and told in plain words, 
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* {See E:cunorn’s Introduction to the O. T., Vol. 1 § §. 10, 11; 
-Jau’s Introd. to the O. T., P. 1. §. 3; Hornz’s Introd., Vol. 1. Ch. m1; 
3. D. Micaaxxis Introdaction to the O.T., (tn German), §.31; Gxsxzntus’ 
History of the Hebr. Lang., §. 11. subsect.1. Ty. ] 
+ [ The author ouraua illustrates this, in his Introd. to the O. T., 
vol,1.§.4. Tr.) 
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how often foreign conquerors may have trodden them under 
foot? * 


§. 3. 
Evidences of thar Authentictly. 


In addition to this, the Old Testament bears all the marks 
of authenticity. | 


1. The very reasonings that argue for a Homer, maintain 
even the authenticity of all the particular books of the Old 
Testament. Why are we disposed to deny merely the latter 
that justice which we allow the former. If a profane writer 
assumes a certain period, and all internal and external circum- 
stances of his book accord with it ; then, no impartial inquirer 
after truth permits himself to indulge a doubt to the contrary. 
Nay, we do. not hestitate a moment, in reference to a writer of 
an unknown period, to decide his age by internal considera- 
tions derived from his works. Why should the critical in- 
quirer not pursue this course, in reference to the Bible ? 

2. As yet, no one has been able to oppose with arguments, 
the integrity and credibility of any writer of the Old Testa- 
ment ; but every discovery in ancient literature has hitherto 
been some new confirmation of the sacred books. As yet, 
no one has demonstrated that any writer of the Old Testa- 
ment may have composed in a style, with knowledge, and 
under circumstances, that might not have been conformable 
to the age in which he professed to live. 

In short, all the Books of the Old Testament, the writers 
of which we know by name, have been impressed with the 
seal of the integrity of their authors. And in those books, the 
authors of which have been unknown, internal considerations 
always show, that we are compelled to recognise them as au- 
thentick. The Book of Joshua, for instance, the author of 





* [ Onthis subject, consult JaHn’s Introduction tothe O.T., P.1.6.9. Tr.) 
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which is.unknown, enters so deeply into the particulars of the 
most ancient Geography, that miracle upon miracle must have 
been wrought on an impostor, if he could have been in a situa- 
tion to compose it thus. 

Let any one examine, with due intelligence, and without 
prejudice ; and I am certain, that he will convince himself of 
the Authenticity of the Books of the Old Testament. 

I here premise however, what any one will readily suppose 
m works so ancient, that most writings of the Hebrews had 
passed through several hands, before they acquired their pre- 
sent form; and that ancient and modern may sometimes be 
mingled in them, without leading an impartial judge, on this 
account to doubt of their authenticity. 

1. No ancient author of any nation has survived the age 
in which he wrote, but various particulars may have been 
altered in his text, or additions have been inserted ‘in it. 
Sometimes, he was glossed designedly, and obsolete words 
and expressions, and geographical names were changed for 
others that were modern, to explain his meaning for the later 
reader. Sometimes, a person made observations in the mar- 
gin, for his own use or that of others, without mtending that 
they should be inserted in the writer ; but officious posterity 
has transferred the marginal observations into the text. Thus, 
before we can render the authenticity of a writing doubtful 
on account of such passages, we must with critical minuteness 
examine, whether they have from the first existed in it, and 
have actually proceeded from the author’s hand. 

2. The very nature of the origin of many Scriptures of the 
Old Testament renders it necessary, that ancient and modern 
passages and sections must interchange mthem. Very few 
proceeded from the hand of their authors, in the form in 
which we now have them. The separate constituent parts 
of many had long been extant 18 special works, before they 
became united with certain parts now added to them. Should 
even the Mosaick writings, in their present order, not be those 
of Moses; yet they have been collected from Mosaick docu- 
ments, and have merely been disposed by a mare recent 
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hand.7 * * * Our Psalms, according to their existing ar- 
rangement, first attained their present extent after the cap- 
tivity, by the combination of several larger and smaller books 
of Psalms, t The materials of our Daniel were originally se- 
parate, { in treatises that had been composed in different dia- 
lects. * * * The goldcs proverbs of Solomon have been in- 
creased by accessions: even in Hezekiah’s time, there were 
additions made to them. § * * * 

If we should at once proscribe, as the works of impos- 
ture, books in which all parts and sections do not evince the 
same age, few authentick writings of the Hebrews would 
remain ; but, at the same time, a great number of the classicks 
of Grecian and Roman antiquity might be condemned. Higher 
criticism || must fulfil its office for the former as well as for 
the latter, before we venture a decision on their authenticity ; 
and by internal considerations, it must separate what has been 
brought together by various times and authors. Whoever re- 
proaches the biblical critick, or merely with pious concern 
heaves a sigh, while the latter is thus examining a book of 
the Old Testament ; he must either be wholly unacquaint- 
éd with antiquity, and profane literature, and the state of 
things at the time ; or be so extremely weak in intellectual en- 
dowments, that he does not perceive the important conse- 
quences of an omitted test of this kind, and the invincible host 
of doubts, which, by the proposed manner of proceeding, it is 
practicable to drive from their strong holds. And indeed, 
| whoever may regard such a test as useful, important, and 


I { That the Peutateuch is not a compilation of recent date, see 
Janw’s Introd. to the O. T., P. 11. §. 11; that it is the work of Mases, 
§. 12; that it has not been re-written, §.13. Tr. ] 

+ [ Ercnxorn'’s Introd. to the O. T., Vol. v. § §. 624—626; Jaun’s In- 
trod. to the O. T., P.1r. §.177. Tr. J 

¢ { Jaun’s Introd. tothe O. T., P. it. §. 154. Tr. J 

§ , The design of the asterisks here used is stated in the Prefatory 
Note to this Treatise. Tr. ] 

f {Some judicious observations, on the use of Higher Criticism. are 
to be found in Janw’s Introd. to the O. T., P. 1. 6. 147. Tr. } 
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necessary, but from over-pious timidity would prescribe 
the rule to the critical inquirer, to separate there only, where 
external evidences afford cause for a separation or require it ; 
he might still belong to the weak in the republick of criticism ; 
and still endanger the authenticity of most of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

The ancients indeed were accustomed sometimes to denote 
the end of a writing by a subscription, as was the case, for in- 
stance, with Moses and Jeremiah; and thus too the author of 
an ancient Psalter uses the words: “The Prayers of David 
are ended.” * Sometimes, continuators pointed out, by a 
written note of the fact, the place where their continuation 
commenced, as in the Proverbs of Solomon, by the words: 
‘‘These are also Proverbs of Solomon, which the men of 
Hezekiah copied out.” | But such instances are rare ; and for 
the most part, we must endeavour to disclose by means quite 
different, and by the most subtle operations of higher criticism, 
what in the lapse of time may have been prefatory, what in- 
serted, and what appended, in an ancient work. 





* Ps. rxx11. QW. t Proy. xxv, 1. 
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CANONICAL AUTHORITY 


OY THE 


SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


§. 4. 
Canonical and Apocryphal Books. 


Soom after the return of the Jews from the Babylonian 
captivity, a collection * was prepared, of all writings of the 
Hebrews then extant, which, on account of their antiquity, 
contents, and authors, became revered and holy, in the view 
of all the members of the new government. In the temple 
was reposited a sacred library ft of these writings, which, for 





* { The author bas treated of this subject st large, in his Introd. to the 
O. T., Vol. 1.§.5. See also Prpgavx, in his Connexton. Vol. u. P. 1. 
B. v. Ann. 446 & 292, Onthe fables concerning noran N29, the Great 


Synagegue, sec Buxtonr’s Tiberias, C. 10. 11; aad Bakrorocor Bibl. 
Rabbinica, under the article Cheneseth Hagghedola, Part rv. pp. 2. 3. 4. 
Tr.) > 
t { The existence of a Temple Library is recognised by the most able 
criticks, 
(1.) Very early traces of it are to be found, befere the captivity : 
see Deut. xxx1. 26. Josh. xxrv, 26. 1 Sam. x. 25. 
(2.) After the captivity, mention is made of it: Joszrnus, Antigg. 
B. us. C. 1. §.:73 B.v. C. x §. 17. Wal a ee vee, B. viz. C. 
v. §. 5; Life, §. 75. 
See Ercan. [otrod. to the 0. T., Vol. 1. §. 33 & Dz Wurrs fatrod. to 
the Bible, Vol. 1.6.14. 7%.] 
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a considerable time before Christ, (the particular year is un- 
known), (a) ceased to be further enlarged. (6) 

After the period when this collection had been made, there 
arose among the Jews authors of a different kind, historians, 
philosophers, poets, and theological romancers. Now there- 
fore they had books, very unlike in value, and of various ages. 
The earlier were held, as productions of Prophets,* to be holy ; 





_ (a) If Joszrxus closes the Canon with the reign of Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, this is his private opinion, founded on his view of the Book of 
Esther. See §. 30. 

(5) I know not with what probability it can be asserted, in the ZunicH 
Lrprary of the latest theological, philosophical, and polite literature, (Ztr- 
cher Bibliothek der neuesten theologischen, philosophischen, und 
schénen Litteratur), B. 1. 8. 180., that the Jews might have first agreed 
as to the number of their sacred books, after the period when the Talmud 
was compiled. If there might not have been, at a much earlier date, 
a collection settled as to all its parts, how could JoszrHus, Puixo, and 
the New Testament have spoken of them, interms so explicit, or 
JoszrHus have made a distinction of two kinds of ancient writings of 
his nation? He spoke of such as had been written, to the time of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, and might justly be regarded as credible, (or 
divine); and of others, composed after Artaxerxes Longimanus, which 
Were not esteemed so credible. Must it not, therefore, have been ac- 
curately determined how many belonged to each class? 

‘“ But it is proved, that from time to (ime there may have been as vari- 
ous a decision on the sacred books, by the orthodox Jews, as by Chris- 
tians. Has not Danvl, highly esteemed by Josephus, been little prized 
by other Jews: Ezekiel almost rejected from the Canon ; Esther unduly 
censured!” Certainly. But what can recent private opinions determine 
in a question, where the subject is ancient nationalopinion? And we know 
indeed, what considerations have prompted them to their unfavourable 
opinions of the writings mentioned. The contents were repugnant to 
them ; from history they knew nothing to be advanced against them. 
Would they not, with a view to be easily rid of these repugnant books, 
have appealed to the times, when they might not have been found among 
the number of sacred national writings ; could they, merely by a faint 
tradilson, have been authorized in doing so? 

* [ On the meaning of the word Prophet, consult Gesznrus’ Hebrew 
Lexicon, (translaled by Prof. Gibbs, & also by Christopher Leo), & S1- 
mons’ Hebrew Lexicon, (Eichhora’s edition), on the word 00; Ercha. N J 2 
Introd. to the O. T., Vol.1.§. 9; Jaun’s Introd. to the O. T., P. 1. §. 83. 
note; Excnnorn’s Library of Biblical Literature, (in German), Vol. 1. 
Pt. 1. p. 91; & Koppr’s Excursus in, appended to his Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Ephesians; in his Nov. Zestam, Vol. v1. Tr.) 
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the later were not, because they had been composed in times, 
when there was no longer an uninterrupted prophetical suc- 
cession. {c) The ancient were preserved in the temple (§. 28) ; 
the modern were not. The ancient were introduced into a 
publick collection ; the modern, as I think, into none what- 
ever; at least, certainly into none of a publick nature. And 
if the Alexandrian Christians had not been such great ad- 
mirers of them; if they had not added them to the manu- 
scripts of the Septuagint, (in the original, if composed in 
the Greek language; and in a Greek translation, if the 
autograph was Hebrew :)—who knows, whether we might 


have a single page remaining, of all the modern Jewish 
writers ? (d) _3 





(c) JoszPpxus, contra Ap. lib.1. §. 8., thus expresses himself inreference 
to these later Scriptures: ricese Sd oby smoias nElaras tic mgs abrar, 
did 70 ub yrricdas tiv cay weegutay axgiBan siadoxwy. [ See the en- 
tire passage quoted below, §.29. Tr. ] 

(d) The Zunica Lrprary makes some objections to this also. “ There 
are proofs,” it says, Th. 1. 8. 178., ‘that the Grecian Jews, from 
time to time, have conferred on more writings than the Hebrew Jews 
possessed, the distinction of being receivedas ancient, sacred, and revered 
monuments of the ages of antiquity ;-nay, of being regarded even as re- 
cords dictated by the Holy Spirit. The Apostizs, Apostoticx Faturns, 
and Eccrgsiasticat Wrirers, in their citations, make no distinction 
between various pseudepigraphs, and the canonical writings of the O. T. 

. Jude quotes the Assumplion of Moses and the Books of Enoch; Paul, the 
_ Apocalypse of Elijah, and probably olher apocryphal writings; Matthew, 
an apocryphal work of Jeremiah, which the Hebrew Christians in the 
time of Jerome still possessed; Clement, the spurious Ezektel ; Hermas, 
the Eldad & Medad. It is clear, that the converts from among the 
Grecian Jews knew and revered these writings. No Apostles first de- 
livered or commended these to them. Besides, even those Fathers who 
quote the Apocrypha without distinction, Clement & OnicEn, did not 
first introduce this relish for such writings, but must have found it al- 
ready existing, and have accommodated themselves to it. Other Fa- 
thers, IReEsazvs, TgxtTottiax, Amsrose of Milan, &c., might never 
have held the Wisdom of Solomon, the Books of Enoch, Baruch, Tobit, 
Pseudo-Esdras, Additions to Daniel, &c., to be sacred and inspired, if 
these books had not been commended to them by Jews.” 

There would be very little prospect of determining our Canon of the 

9). T..ifthis were so. But 
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At a late period, a long time since the birth of Christ, these 
two kinds of writmgs have been distinguished by appropriate 





1. Iv 1s NoT TRUE, that the JEws may be supposed to have made ro 
distinction, between the ancient sacred books of their nation, and what 
were called apocryphal. Josephus, who was acquainted however even 
with the Grecian Jews, whose Version he every where adopts in his 
writings, says in very general terms of atu tHe Jews at large: “ We 
have but 22 books, which were camposed up to the time of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. Since Artaxerxes, up to our times, much indeed has been 
written; but, among us, all these modern writings have not by any 
means the atthority of the ancient.” And if these recent works were 
viewed by the Grecian Jews, as sacred records, as venerable, as dic- 
tated by the Holy Spirit, how then does it happen, that the Grecian 
Jew Puuivo does not allegorize them, as he does those Scriptures to which 
he attributes a divine origin? 

2. It 18 NoT TRUE, that the Aposttes may be supposed to have made 
no distinction between Canonical and Apocryphal writings. For how 
could it happen, that among so many citations of the O. T. in the New, 
so few passages are evidently taken from the Apocrypha? If held inthe 
same estimation, they would have been as much used. 

3. Iris xoT TrRos, that from the value which Jewisna Curistyans at- 
tributed to Apocrypha, it may be inferred, that the Jews ranked them with 
their sacred Scriptures. We know indeed that the Jewish Christians 
held them in the highest esteem, because they yielded so much support 
to their visionary ideas, hopes and expectations. And if we compare 
their estimate with the description that Josephus gives, of the estimate 
which his nation may be presumed to have set upon them, it is evident, 
how mapy steps the Christians advanced further than the Jews! And 
from the opinions of the FatHers concerning them, what can be in- 
ferred, in respect to the opinions of the Jews? Must those of the latter 
have also been those of the former ? 

But If. “In the Greek collection of the Scriptures are found many 
apocryphal writings, as the Wisdom of Solomon, the third book of Es- 
dras, Tobit, Barach, Additions to Daniel and Esther. This is proved, 
by the use which Josrruus himself, (ng doubt to please the Grecian Jews), 
made of these writings, and even by the translations of them which were 
made at a very early period, for the use of the Western Churches; and 
also by the Canonical authority, which various councils attribute to 
them.” 

1. In this objection, it is alleged without proof, that even before the 
birth of Christ, the Apocrypha were appended io the Greek Bible: but 
from what shall this be inferred? From the fact, perhaps, that 
JoszrHus makes use of them? Docs his use of them prove any more, 
than merely that they were then extant in that Greck Version which we 
now possess? Could they not have been in his hands in Greek, sepa. 


¢ 
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names, derived chiefly from the use which was made of the 
writings: the earlier were called Canonicat; the more re- 
cent, ApocrypHaL Books. And the whole collection of the 
former was comprehended under the appellation: Canon 
or THE Otp TestTamenr. 





rately? And as Pairoand the New Tesrauent make so little use of 
the Apocrypha, is it at all probable, that they were then a part of the 

- Greek Bible? Would they not, in this case, have been much better 
known to Philo, and the authors of the New Testament, than we ac- 
tually discover? Ought not Curistians, those great admirers of them, 
to have first assigned to them this place? Yet admitting, that even the 
ancient Grarcian Jews before Christ may perhaps have done this, still 
nothing results in opposition to the previously alleged extent of the He- 
brew Canon, as we have adopted only the Palestine, aud not the Egyp- 
tian. 

2. And what is proved by early Latin Versions of these Apocrypha, 
made for the use of the Western Church? What but this, which no one 
will doubt, that even at an early period, it held these Versions in great 
esteem? What is proved by the authority of Councils, which have at- 
tributed Canonical Authority to these Apocrypha? What but this, that 
in their estimate of these Scriptures, they went still further than the 
early Christians, and even attributed to them what me latter, (as far as 
we know,) never did attribute 7 

Ill. “The Egyptian Jews have invented fables, to gain authority for 
the spurions writings which they bad forged, from a propensity to fana- 
ticism and sectarism. The Jew who wrote the fourth book of Esdras, 
intending to excite among his nation, by a fictitious narrative, the 
hopes of the Messiah's kingdom, sets forth an account of seventy con- 
cealed books, which purported to have been dictated to Ezra by the 
Spirit of God. And this tradition of 70 Apocrypha is to be found also 
in the Gospel of Nicodemus. That no Christian wrote the fourth book 
of Esdras, in its most ancient form, is clear from many. evidences, al- 
though Christians have interpolated it, and enlarged it by additions.” 
Even this representation of the origin of the fourth book of Esdras, (to 
which, however, much might be objected,) being assumed, because the 
examination of it might not here be in place, what follows from all this, 
but merely that particular Jews may have put every thing in operation, 
to acquire for their written productions great authority? Does it even 
prove, that all other Jews may have assented !—that all, to approve of 
these fables, may have even ascribed to the works themselves a divine 
origin? But I forbear—not to contend too long against objections. 
which have so little to do with the positions maintained ! 


oS) 
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§. 5. 
What is the meaning of the word Canonicat ! 


The word Kavew had long been in use among the early 
Ecclesiastical writers, and in very general acceptations, before 
it was transferred to a collection of Holy Scriptures. 

1. It often meant no more than “a book,” and a “cata- 
logue” generally; (e) but then, in particular— 

2. A “Catalogue of things which belonged to the Church,” 
or a “Book, that served in general for the use of the 
Church.” (f) Hence a Collection of Hymns, which were 
to be sung on festivals,(g) as also a List, in which were in- 
troduced the names of persons belonging to the Church, ac- 
quired the name Kavu, (hk) The word was used in a sense 
yet more limited, of 

3. A “ Publickly approved Catalogue of all the Books, 
that might be read in publick assemblies of Christians, for 
instruction and edification.” (i) Finally, but not until very 
recent times, it has comprised immediately 

4. A “Collection of divine and inspired writings.” () 

The last signification most modern scholars have adopted. 
They use, therefore, Canonical and Inspired, (xovowxis and 





(e) Hence the diminutive Karner means simply libellus. See Surpas 
on the word Kapirtcy. M. Fain. Ferpin. DRvx, diss. de ratione historia 
canonts scribendae. Tub. 1778. 4. 

(f{) Syxopus Laonic. Canon 42. 

(g) Suicer, in his Thes. Eceles,,T. 1. p. 40., has this meaning, with 
many examples from the Fathers. Thus, for example, Zonaras says, 
ad Canon. Athanasii Damasceni: Karayv rtzeras, its Oe tzuiver 
iy 7O iucustery 2vvxba BPaic cuvrrercdusror. 

(hk) Socrates Hist. Eccl., lib. 1.c. 17. rae wagbivous rae draysygaupi- 
vac 29 66 Tay ixxaAnciayzavévs. See DuFResxx, glossar. mediae et in- 
jimae Graecitatis. p. 579. 

(t) See Suicen Thes. Eccles. on the word Kerer;or Corta ad Gerhardi 
locos theol., T. 11. p. 244. 
~ (k) Surcer on the word Karar. Fricx de cura ret. ceel. circa Cano- 
nem. p. 34 ss. [ See also, Larpsgr’s Supplement to the Second Part 
of the Gosp. Hiet.. Ch. 1. Sect. mu. = Tr.! 
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bsoxveugog,) as perfect synonymes. Only a few understand by 
the Canon of the Old Testament, the “Collection of sacred 
and inspired writings, which Christ and his Apostles may have 
recognised as sacred and inspired.” 


§. 6. 
What is the meaning of the word ArocryPHaL? 


The ArocrypuHat are so Called, in opposition to the Ca- 
NONICAL Scriptures. _ 

1. At first, “Obscurely written Books” were called apo- 
cryphal. (/) As such writings were then above the capacity 
of men in general, the heads of the Church accordingly pro- 
hibited their being read in publick assemblies of Christians ; 
yet not only were the teachers not forbidden to read them, 
but, on that account, to study them with diligence had been 
made their express duty. Hence, among apocryphal writ- 
ings, in opposition to canonical, were comprised 

2. Such books as were “Set aside, and from which no- 
thing might be publickly read.” (m) 





_ — 





(2) Sumas on the word @tgextdne. Eprpnanius, haeresis LI ; Daux, 
i,c. p. 8. Compare with this the remark of Sxmxer, in his Treatise on 
a free examinalion of the Canon, (Abhandlung von freyer Untersuchung 
des Kanons,) Th. 1. 8. 10., that z'xcxgvges may sometimes be applied to a 
writing, which only experienced Christians were permitted to read for 
their instruction, but which was concealed from others. 

(m) Rorvin, Expositio Symboli inter Opp. Cypriani, p. 26; Cyrnrir, 
Catech. 1v. p. 68, ed. Toutt. In this case indeed, axéxguges accords 
with the Rabbinical 1°]2 , which denotes writinas srt asipg, that 


might notbe read in the synagogues ; at onetime, because they had been 
inaccurately written; and at another, because their contents were some- 
what difficult to be understood. Thus the later Jews placed among the 
Pry, which ought not to be read, the beginning of Genesis, (in which a 


creation in six days, so adapted to human views, was repugnant to 
them); the Song of Solomon, (the contents of which they thought hazard- 
ous for young persons;) Esekiel 1. and xx.—xxvi1. (because the contents 
of these chapters were obscure to them, and the éemple of Exekiel did not 
correspond with their second temple.) See Horrincer, Thes. Phi, p. 
52]; and Casrzux’s & Buxtorr’s Lexicons, at these words. But we are 
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3. Even “Supposititious Writings,” (Pseudepigrapha,) were 
sometimes called apocryphal, from similar considcrations, as 
no publick use would be admitted, of such miserable produc- 
tions as the Books of Adam, Methuselah, Enoch, and the like. (n) 
Finally, canonical and inspired having been used as syno- 
nymes, by an apocryphal book was understood 

4, “A writing not inspired.” The word acquired this 
sense at a very late period, and perhaps not before Jerome. 
He writes, however, in his preface to Tobit: Librum 
Tobiz, quem Hebrai de catalogo divinarum scriptararum 
secantes, his, qua arocryP. a memorant, manciparunt. 
[ The Book of Tobit, which the Hebrews, removing it from 
the Catalogue of Sacred Scriptures, have transferred to these, 
which they call arocrypua. Tr. | 


§. 7. 


Review of this division of the Books of the Old Testament into 
| Canonical and Apocryphal. . 


Thus varied in signification are the words canonical and 
apoeryphal. On this account, the learned of modern times, 
who have entered into investigations of the Canon of the Old 
Testament, might have been expected only with accuracy to 
determine what signification they adopted. Unfortunately, 
this has not always been the case, and hence their investiga- 
tions have often been devoid of the precision required. 

It might have been desirable, that the expression Canon, 
on this account, had never been used in reference to the Old 
Testament. A word so various in signification must give 
rise to misapprehensions ; and unhappily, the most -that it has 


not to believe for this reason, that the ancient Jews uademiood by 124 
a book not canonical. 

(n) Aranasius, in the Synopsis S. S.,T. 11. p. 1564. A wikiBee of 
passages, that are here appropriate as illustrations, Fapsricius has col- 
lected in his Coed. Pseudep. V. T.; T’, 11. p. 308, 
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received, in the lapse of time, have been appropriate to the 
Old Testament. . 

1. If by the Canon of the Old Testament was understood 
the “ Collection of sacred and inspired writings of the Jews 
in the period before the birth of Christ,” then this was a sig- 
nification which most Christian Writers did not understand 
by it; and difficulties upon difficulties arrested the inquirer, 
who examined the Fathers on the Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment. He found, for instance, that Judith, Tobit, 2 Books of 
Maccabees, 5 Books of Solomon, and others, were enumerated 
among the Canonice Scripturce.(o) Alarmed at this ap- 
pearance, he either gave up the whole investigation; or 
he was even willing to carry it on, did he but derive 
from it the conclusion: our present Canon may have been 
of recent origin, and not determined in ancient times, as re- 
gards all its portions, large and small. (p) 

2. Or, if by the Canon of the Old Testament was under- 
stood the « Books of the Jews before the time of Christ, that 
were permitted to be read in publick ;” this signification again, 
in reference to the Old Testament, is neither applicable nor 
adequate. Among whom could the reading of these Scrip- 
tures have been allowed? Among Jews or Christians ? 

- Among Jews? In this case, there might have been nothing 
more uncertain, than the number of the books deemed ca- 
nonical; for they did not use as synonymes, canonical 
books, and books to be publickly read. The Song of 
Solomon, for instance, they regarded as a sacred national 
writing, and yet it had been forbidden to make a pub- - 
lick use of it m the synagogues!(q) There ought to have 


(0) Conciz. Cartnac. 3. Can. 47. of the year 397. - “Placuit, ut 
praeter canonicas scripturas nihil in ecclesia legatur sab'nomine scriptu- 
rarum divinarum; sunt autem caronice scriplure: Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numeri, Deuteronomium, Jesus Nave, Judicum; Ruth, Regno- 
rum libri 2., Job, Psalmorum unus, Salomonis libri quinque, libri 12 pro- 
phetarum minorum, item Iesaias, Jeremias, Ezech., Daniel, Tobias, 
Jatith, Esdre libri 2., Maccabaeorum libri 2. 

(p) Szmver's Treatise on a free sume of the Canon, [ quoted 
before in note-(?). ) Th.1. 8.14.5. 

(q) Oricen, in his Praf.ad Canlic. Canticorum. 
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been admitted into the Canon, in this case, only the Five 
Books of Moses, the Prophets, and the Book of Esther, which 
was read with peculiar solemnities on the feast of Purim ; but 
not the Psalms, not the Proverbs, not Job, and the Historical 
Books. . 
Was it among Christians then? In this case, the Canon 
of the Old Testament might have been yet more uncertain. 
It might have been settled—at a time, when it could no 
longer be known, which books were to be esteemed canoni- 
cal; for it might have been reduced to order after the lapse 
of .the first ages that followed the birth of Christ :—among a 
class of. men, from which could be expected no sure deter- 
mination of the Canon of the Old Testament ; for it must 
be determined, not by Christians, but by Jews :—without 
settled principles, by which the authority of a book could be 
examined ; for the New Testament does not pronounce upon 
' the subject. The selection depended, therefore, upon mere 
caprice, and was directed, it may be, by pious considerations 
which are often very doubtful, or else by uncertain authorities. 
In fine, if we examine the existing Catalogues of the Writings 
of the Old Testament, permitted to be publickly read among 
Christians, we find even Judith, and Tobit, and other writings 
inserted, which, for various reasons, can be allowed no ca- 
nonical authority.—So unstable is the foundation, on which is 
commonly reared the important investigation of the Canon of 
the Old Testament ! 


a §. 8. 


‘In what sense Canon oF THE OLD TesTAMENT is understood, 
in this investigation. 


We proceed, therefore, in our examination of the subject, 
merely from that time, when Christ and his Apostles, in their 
‘ teaching, pointed back to the instruction which had been re- 
corded in the Old Testament. At that period, there was in 
Palestine a Collection, which made up a complete whole, and, 
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in the New Testament, was sometimes comprised under the 
appellation Scripture, or Holy Scriptures; sometimes para- 
phrased by Law and Prophets, or by Law, Prophets, and 
Psalms.* We shall consider this Collection the Canon f the 
Old Testament. In this view, we set aside all theological and 
doctrinal considerations, and our investigation becomes, as it 
should be—merely historical. (7) 


§. 9. 
Of the Eayprian and Pacestine Canon in general. 


After the Babylonian captivity, the Jews were divided, in 
reference to the principal countries of their settlement, into 
Egyptian and Palestine. In both, they had a Collection of 
sacred national writings. And it is worth while to inquire, 
whether this Collection was of the same or of a different ex- 
tent m the two countries, and what books and how many it 
may have contained, both in Egypt, and also in Palestine. 

According to our purpose, (§. 8.) we must indeed recur 
principally to Palestine, and endeavour to ascertain the con- 
stituent parts of the Palestine Canon, at the time of Christ 
and the Apostles. An examination of the Egyptian Canon, 
therefore, might seem needless ;. particularly as the question 


* [ The Scriptures of the O. T. are called § 7¢204, “ the Scripture,” 
Jobn, x. 35. compare 34; «1 Tim. ut. 16; ised yeduuara, “ Holy 
Scriptures,” m Tim. ut. 15; © réuoe xis of weogsras “the Law 
and the Prophets,” Acts. xu. 15; 6 véuoe Maciac, «dt xg-oirat, ade 
aauoi, the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms. Luke, xx1v. 44. Storr, 
in his Doctrinal Theology (tr..-:slated by Prvf. Schmucker) Vol. 1. B. 1. 
§. 14, hasa concise and admirable view of the argument from the New 
Testament, that the Jewish Canon, in the time of Christ and the 
Apostles, contained the same books which now constitute our O. T. 
Scriptures. Tr. | 


(7) The Canon of the O. T.; a Treatise in Camxntr’s Theologwal & 


Critical Essays, (Theologischen und kritischen Versuchen.) Statigard, 
1794. 8. 
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in regard to that of Palestine would not yet have been settled ; 
granting that we might be able to present a complete account 
of the former. Yet without this, the history of the Canon 
would remain defective: without this, we should be neces- 
sarily deprived of many illustrations, in investigating the 
Canon of Palestine. In fine, if a complete account of the 
Egyptian Canon were to be found any where, and were it to 
agree in all its parts with that of Palestine ; then, to the satis- 
faction of every inquirer after truth, we should have a decisive 
answer to the important question: Had the Jews, before the 
time of Christ, a Collection settled as to all its pen great and 
small, or a complete Canon ? 

But should there be discovered, neither now nor henceforth, 
such fragments of the Alexandrian Canon, that a complete 
whole may be collected from them, it were truly ever to be 
lamented, that rapacious time even here manifested its destruc- 
tive influence. But the contents of the Canon will not, on 
this account, be more uncertain. Should even traces be per- 
ceived, that the Egyptian Jews might evidently have had 
Apocryphal writings im their Canon, these would be just as 
little raised to the authority of canonical books on this ac- 
count, as the Apocrypha, which the authority of the Fathers 
placed among the Canonice Scripture. (§. 7.) The ques- 
tion does not relate to Ecclesiastical Fathers, but Jews, and 
especially Jews of Pulestine. (§. 8.) Just as the Samari- 
tans, by certain incidents, acquired a false Joshua, which 
they ranked with the Five Books of Moses; so indeed 
might similar incidents in Eygpt have elevated to a place 
among the Canonical Books, one or several that were apo- 


crypha. 
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3. The Eevetian anp Pavestixe Jews had the 
SANE CANON. 


§. 10. 


~ 


Fiast ground of Conjecture. 

Sul itis very probable from many considerations, that the 
Canon of the Old Testament in Egypt and that in Palestine 
‘vere similar. 

I. The relation, in which the Jews in the two countries 
stood to each other, readily admits of this presumption. Both, 
although at no period in an intimate, were yet always in some 
connexion, and thus.at times in a religious fellowship. (s) Both 
were emulous to be entirely alike. The Egyptians built a 
temple, after the model of the temple at Jerusalem, and with 
the same solemnities practised their religion there. In their 
synagogues, the Egyptians read the Five Books of Moses as 
in Palestine. But when an intolerant edict of Antiochus 
Epiphanes banished the use of the books of Moses from the 
synagogues m Palestine, and they began there, from necessity, 
to read out of the Prophets; and afterward, when the in- 





(s) Notwithstanding the jealousy that prevailed between the Jews in 

the two countries, the religious fellowship proceeded sometimes to a re- 
markable extent. Thus Putro himself, the celebrated writer, was once 
séut to Jerusalem, to present offerings in the temple there, in the name 
of hw brethren. Paro, T. 2. Opp. p. 646. ed. Mang.; or in Eusr- 
Brus praep. evang. lib. viz. c. 14. p. 393. ed. Paris. Tits Sugiac ini bardrey 
wr brst icty, "Acudamy sropea: ysrdperos dy Tadty cab’ or yedvor bls 76 TATE wor 
coger ssumbpeny exSéuevec x0 wal Oscar. audyardy ri ri.0ddor TANBOr.... 
Heeedusy——Yet this was something extraordinary, as the Egyptian 
Jews had their own temple ; and after its erection, offerings were made 
there, as in the temple at Jerusalem. And I know not how to believe, 
that the Egyptian Jews should have ordinarily sent offerings to Jeru- 
salem, as Hornemann assumes, de canone Philonis, p. 10. The Jews of 
Rome, and Italy in general might do so, because they had no fempi: ic 
those parts; but this reason does not apply to the Jewsin Egyp? 


a) 
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terdiction ceased, read on every Sabbath both Moses and 
the Prophets: the emulation of the Egyptian Jews did not 
admit of their being behindhand in these particulars. In fine, 
Jerusalem was constantly the city, to which the Jews traced 
every thing; the manners and customs of that place were the 
originals which they always copied ; it was the rallying point 
of all Jews who were dispersed in Europe, Asia, and Africa— 
and thus too of the Egyptian. (t) In such circumstances, 
should we not conjecture, (u) that the Jews in the two countries 
might have agreed, in regard to the Collection of their ancient 
sacred national books ” 


§. IL. 


Sgeconp ground of Conjecture. . 


II. Jesus the Son or Sinaca and Puizo, the New Trsta- 
ment and Jossrnvs, writers of Palestine and Egypt therefore, 





(t) The fact is well known. However, I refer to Honnemanrn, de 
canene Phil. p.8., who has shown this by some passages from Philo. 
Opp. T. 11. p. 524. Mang. p. 971. ed. Frankf. ( This reference is very 
apposite. ‘“Asingle region cannot contain the Jews, on account of 
their multitude. Wherefore, they inhabit the most numerous and 
flourishing of those in Europe and Asia, both islands and continents!; 
considering the Holy City, (sigoroaqw), (in which stands the sacred 
templeef the Most High God,) as their metropolis.” Tr. } 

(u) Thus it stands word for word in the former editions. It is not in- 
tended, by the above reasoning, (o prove any thimg; not to decide asa 
judge; it is only intended to derive from it the conjecture, that the Egyp- 
tian and the Palestine Canon may have been of like extent. If then the 
Zuricu Lisnary, Th. 1. 8. 178. objects: “ Notwithstanding the unity 
of the Palestine and Egyptian Jews, yet the Alexandrian synagogues 
might boast of a more extensive collection of the sacred writings, 
among which were even writings of Enoch, Moses, &c.;” what shall be 
said in reply? A mount is objected, the denial of which could not enter | 
the mind of any one. The Egyptian synagogues, it is alleged, might in- 
deed have boasted of a more extensive collection of the sacred writings, 
although no trace of it is found. The spurious writings of Exech and 
Moses ere named, as if these may have been received into their 
synagogues, although there is not the remotest cause, even for conjec- 
‘uring this? Whet, in such circumstances, may be seid in reply ? 
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wgree in calling their ancient sacred books by a periphrasis, 
if not in the same words, yet in accordance with the main sub- 
ject and contents, by the.name “Law, prophets, and_ other 
writings.” , 
i. Jesus, the Grandson of Sirach, after his arrival in Egypt, 
about the year 140 before the birth of Christ, translated the 
precepts of his Grandfather from Hebrew into Greek. And 
in the Former Prologue, (of which, if we may decide from in- 
ternal evidences, he is the author), he speaks of the sacred 
books of his nation, which had been translated into Greek 
even before his time, and he calls them : “ Law, Prophets, and 
the rest of the Books.” ‘Let me entreat you,” he says, (v) 
“to read it, (¢. e. his translation) with favour and attention, 
and to pardon us, wherein we may seem to come short of 
some, words which we have laboured to interpret.} For 
the same things uttered in Hebrew, and translated into another 
tongue, have not the same force in them: and not only these 
things, but the law itself, and the prophets, and the rest of the 
books have no small difference, when they are spoken in their 
own language.” (w) The Collection of the Hebrew Books is 





(v) Ia the Former Prologue..... 0 v6ues, nds al TeepaTeal, Kxs Ta 
nord rev BiBalor od mscgdy ye cay Ssapogdy sy cavtosce Atyuea. That 
this Prologue must be very ancient, appears from this, among other rea- 
sons, that we find in it the Hagiographa, (C3°33N5,) called by a peri- 


phrasis ré acixd ray BsPaiar, [ the rest of the books.} Before the birth 
of Christ, there was no general name, which comprebended all those 
writings, that are now called Hagiographa. They must, therefore, have 
always been named by a periphrasis. {In H.E. G. Pacrus’ Repertory 
for Biblical and Oriental Literature, (Repertorium flr bibl. und orient. 
Litteratur), Vol. 1. Article v., pp. 225—247, is a comprehensive and 
able Dissertation (in German) by Dr. Storr, on the earliest division of . 
the books of the O. T. See also our author’s Introd. to the O. T., Vol. 
1. §. 8; Jay's Introd. to the O. T., P. 1.§§.1. 103. Berrnornt’s 
Introd. to the O. & N. T. (in German) Vol. 1..§§. 18. 19; and De 
Werts’s Introd. to the Bible, Vol.1.§ 4.7.10. Tr. } 

(t) Thus, Jesus the Son or Siracu clearly distinguishes the moral 
sentences of his grandfather, (this apocryphal book as it is called), from 
the Law, the Prophets, and the rest of the Books. Can he therefore bave 
reckoned the Hebrew original of the precepts among the rest of lite 
Books, (as be entitles the Hagiographa,) or have only cqnjectured, that 
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set forth in this representation, just as it existed at that time i 
a Greek Version made in Egypt; nothing is more probable, 
therefore, than that in this passage we have to look for a peri- 
phrasis of the Canon of the Egyptian Jews. 

In another passage of this Prologue, the translator com- 
mends his grandiather, for the study of the “ Law, the Prophets, 
and the rest of the Books” of his nation. (x) Now his grand- 
father lived in Palestine, and studied the Palestine Canon. 
As he here speaks, therefore, of the Palestine Canon, as well 
as of the Egyptian, in the very same words, does it not follow, 
that the Jews in both countries may have had the same Canon? 
If that of Palestine was different from that of Egypt, then Jesus 
the Son of Sirach must have been led to take notice of this, 
by adding a word or two, or by changing the expression, that 
he might speak the more distinctly for his immediate readers 
the Egyptians. 

2. According to Puito of Alexandria, the Taznapeurak, @ 
fanatical sect of Jews in Egypt, read in their religious as- 
semblies, not the fanatical writings of the founders of their 
sect, but—‘“ Holy Scriptures,” as the “ Law, Oracles of the 
Prophets, Psalms of Praise to God, and other Books, by which, 
knowledge and the fear of God are promoted and perfect- 
ed.” (y) Here Putto speaks, not indeed of the sacred books 





his translation would in future be enumerated amongthem? This an- 
cient passage is refutation enough of the micut of the Zunicn Lisaary, 
Th. 1. S. 177: ‘Which is proved by the appellation Moses, the Prophets, 
and Wrilings, since under this title ( i. e. writings), msaut be compre- 
hended all pseudepigrapha and apocryphal writings of recent times.’’ 
What a nothing is a mere posstbili/y, when there are in opposition to it 
very probable considerations ! 

(x) The Former Prologue : 5 xawaoc rou "Inecve inh aacion edorey deve 
tis Te aay TOD voucu wos TAY neoparay xas Tay drdray wareiey Pipaloy 
ardzrvecty. [ My grandfather Jesus, being much devoted to the study of 
the Law, and the Propuets, and the oTHER Booxs Of our fathers. Tr.) 

(y) Puixo de Vita Contempl. Opp., T. 11. p. 475. ed Mang. p. 893. ed. 
Frankf. ’Ev txdsn dt oixiz (according to the Frankf. ed. ixise é6 
ivr olnuca) sigor, 6 wadtiras cturtioy nas rovacageey, iv o provdupeeves Ta 
Ted atuvev Blou pusseia verctytas, paadiy slexepelCovrer, pad mover, pes 
sitio, uendits cer carey Sea wee ras Tou eamaros veslas draycala, 
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of the Egyptian Jews in general, but only of those, which the 
_ fanatical Therapeutae held sacred, and introduced into their 
religious assemblies. But that the Therapeutae did not differ 
from the other Egyptian Jews, in regard to their sacred books, 
is evinced by the strict accordance of this periphrasis of the 
Canon, with that given by Jesus the Son of Sirach, and by the 
Palestine writers. 

3. In the same manner that Jesus the Son of Sirach divides 
the Eeyrzian Canon into three parts, and thence entitles it ; 
so does the New Testament divide the Patestinz Canon into 

the “ Law, Prophets and Psalms.” Luke, xxiy. 44. 

4. And with the Therapeutae in Egypt, Joszraus also very 
minutely accords, in his description of the Palestine Canon. 
According to him, it contained “the Books of Moses, the 

Psalms of praise to God, and writings on moral 
subjects.” (z) 

Although it does not admit of being absolutely demonstrated 
from. these considerations, that the Canon was the same in the 
two countries; yet it may hence be very probably conjectured. 
To attain greater certainty on the subject, we will endeavour 
to describe the Canon of the Egyptian and that of the Pales- 
tine Jews, separately, from their own writers. 


dud vimpoucuds aiyla Croricbirre did treo gu Tar kdiiprvous 
ade ta dara, ols ixisiun ude woiBuc curdygorra: mas reaovrras 
bees "Beruyxaverres yale Teic digests yedupact, girccegsion tay wdtgsoy 
parcorplar, drrunyogsirtec. trudh edubora ta rig purac iguerdac ropei- 
Qeves qbertat dronecgupscivnc, ty cxevetass Surcusdac. "Esr db avreic 
nit cvyyetuuata seraier dear, of ris aighroms aexuztrat yerduere: 
WodAd pevagesia rac be reig aadnyogousstvese Wer driniwey. ( Each com- 
munity has a sacted house, called a sanctuary or monastery, in 
which recluses devote themselves to the mysteries of the holy life. 
They take nothing into it, neither food, nor drink, nor such other things 
as are required for the use of the body; but Laws, and onaces divinely 
communicated BY THE PROPHETS, and HYMNS, and THE OTHER (books), 
by which knowledge and piety are promoted and perfected. ... . They 


stody the Sacrnrp Scriprurgs.........0-..0..0:- They have also 
compositions of ancient worthies, who, being founders of their sect, left 
many records, .... Tr. ] 


(s) Joszrnus centra Ap., lib. 1.§.8. (See the passage cited below. 


q in§.2%. Tr.) 
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II. Canon or tHe Jews 1n Ecypt. 


§. 12. 
Sources. 


We collect, first of all, the testimonies of the Canon of the 
Egyptians from Eeyertian Jews. Espegial care, not to wan- 
der in inextricable labyrinths, requires that we here altogether 
omit the opinions of the Eayptian Curistians on the Canon 
of the Old Testament. These are too recent to bear formal 
testimony ; without settled principles, and from capricious 
views, they merely pronounce opinions on the value of parti- 
cular books of the Old Testament, and the use which may be 
made of them; and such opinions can be of no decisive 
weight. (§. 7.) Hence too, as we learn from Origen, Jerome, 
Ruffin, and Augustine, they admired apocryphal books, which, 
among the Egyptian Jews, as we shall see below, were held 
in no repute whatever. 

We cannot therefore use as sources, from which to derive 
our account of the Egyptian Canon, even the fathers that have 
been named; but.merely the ALexanprian Version of the 
Old Testament, and Prt o. 


§. 13. 


I. Alexandrian Version. 


The AcEXxANDRIAN Version is here mentioned, because it 
has been used in modern times, as a source ; in my view, it is 
inadmissable. (a) 





(a) Cur. Faw. Scususpn historia antiqua et rindtic. Canonis V. et 
N. T. p- 125. % 


¥ 
bed 
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1. It is asserted, that the Alexandrian Version, in the most 
ancient times, may have contained only as many books as we 
now commonly enumerate in the Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment.—This, however, has not hitherto been proved, but 
only decided by authorities. | And whence Was it to be 
proved? “From the accounts of the origin of the Alex. 
andrian Version? ”"—because Eleazar may have sent to Egypt 
a Hebrew MS. (for the forming of this Version,) of which, 
however, we shall be left to conjecture, that it was transcrib- 
ed from a genuine copy in Jerusalem, which contained all 
our present canonical books ?—But is it even certain, that 
Eleazar was under the necessity of sending to Egypt a Hebrew 
MS., for the use of the Alexandrian translators, as the roman- 
cer Aristeas pretends ?(5) Yet granting, that his account of 
a copy directed from Jerusalem to Egypt might be correct— 
is it not again asserted, what should first be proved, that the 
Palestine Canon may have then contained just as many books 
as we now enumerate in it? What reasoning in a circle |— 
Nay, if we meant to conclude any thing from the account 
given by Aristeas and his Epitomist Josephus: it would fol- 
low, that only the five books of Moses belonged to the Ca- 
non of the Alexandrians. For according to Aristeas and 
Josephus, Eleazar i is alleged to have sent to Egypt a manu- 
script of the vé wos only, the pentateuch ; even Philo allows, 
that at first, only the five books of Moses were translated. 

2. The Alexandrian Version was gradually formed, at 
different times, from different inducements, and by differ- 
ent learned men. If it had already been decided by other 
testimonies, that all the books, which our editions of the Bible 
contain, might have possessed canonical authority from the 
most ancient times, and that they might have actually been 
translated, a//, at one time, by an individual, or by an associa- 
tion of learned Jews in Egypt: then would the conclusion be 





(6) Hopy, de bibliorum text. orig.; and J.G. Ercuuorn’s Repert. 
Th. 1. S. 266. ss.—[ See also Parpgaux, Connex. P. ut. B. 1. An. 277: 
and Waistox, Authentick Records, P. 11. p.493., Lond., 1727. Tv. J 
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in a measure probable, that, on that account, they: may have 
been presented-to the Egyptian Jews, at one time, in a Ver- 
sion ; as like value and like authority may have been attribut- 
edtothem. But this has not been the case; and. the book of 
Isaiah, for example, which however must necessarily have been. 
a part of our Canon from the very first, was extant in Greek 
at a much more recent date than the books of Moses. 

3. And if even all might have been translated at once, yet 
then, an inference of their complete canonical authority, found- 
ed on this, would rest upon an unstable foundation and basis. 
For the original occasion of this work is unknown. If the 
desire of the Jews, to be able, in their own synagogues, to 
read the books of thew religion in the Greek language, might _ 
have led to this Version: then only coald it have been pre- 
sumed, not without some.foundation, that merely the canonical 
would have been selected, and that the uncanonical, at least 
those at hand, would have been deemed worthy of no transla- 
tion. But all antiquity pronounces it an undertaking, merely: 
Kterary. Ptolemy Philadelphus wished to have reposited in 
his library, the—books of the Mosaick Law, or the Jewish 
Scriptures in general ?—¢translated indeed into Greek, be- 
cause the original was not understood by the Greeks in Egypt ; 
and with such a purpose, many apocryphal writings must have 
been just as important to him as any inspired book, which, in 
the library of a heathen, had no preference to one merely 
human. 

4. In fine, some of our apocryphal writings, in a transla- 
tion, were actually put into the hands of the Egyptian Jews, 
at a very early date: for example, the sentences of Jesus 
Sirach, the Epistle of Mordecai, concerning the Feast of 
Purim, &c. (c) 





_ (¢) See the Former Prologue to Jesus Sinacn; and then the Greek 
Version of the book of Estuxr, at the end. [On the subjects in this 
section, Ercunory is very able, in bis Introduction to the O. T., Vol.1. 
§. 161—183., and in his Repertory, (as quoted in the preceding note,) 
Voh 1., the concluding article, (in German), On the Sources, from which 
the dufferent accounts of the rise of the Alexandrian Version hare been de- 
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Let it not be objected, that if this version had not com- 
prised strictly all canonical Scriptures, with a rejection of 
all apocryphal, it could have acquired no such general 
authority. For it is known, that the Alexandrian Version 
was half deified, on account of a prevailing story, that the 
spirit of inspiration rested upon the translators ! 


§. 14. 


II. Paito, Flourished A. D. 41. 


Puito or Avexanpri4 * is the only source remaining, trom 
which we can draw, for our investigation of the contents of 
the Alexandrian Canon. He lived just at the time, from 
which our investigation commences; at the time of Christ 
and the Apostles, (§. 8.) Now he gives us indeed, no where 
in his writings, a full account of the Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment; but here and there, in passing, he throws out, as if by 
the way, separate declarations, which evince to us his opinion, 
and. probably even the opinion of his brethren, on the value 
and the authority of particular books of the Old Testament, 


rived. See also Januwn’s Introduction to the O.T., P. « §. 34—37; 
Horve’s Introd., Vol. u. P. 1. Ch. v.S.1; and Bertuotpr’s Introduc- 
tion, Vol. 11. §. 155—159. Foran ample account of the best works, on 
the principal topicks suggested by the Alexandrian Version, particularly 
on the Letter of Aristeas, its editions, translations, authenticity, and the 
publications which illustrate it; and on the Criticism and Exegesis of 
the Septuagint in general, see E. F. C. Rosenmutier’s Manual for the 
Literature of Biblical Criticism and Exegesis, (in German), Vol. 11., on 
the Alexandrian Version, Part m1. Ch. 1—v. pp. 344—458., Gottingen, 
1798. Tr.) 

* ({ Dx Werrx, in the Introduction to his Archatology, (in German), 
§. 8., supplies a series of the best references, on the credibilily and the 
Hebrew learning of Philo. See also Ercusonn’s Introd. to the O. T., 
Vol. au. §. 339. a; and Honre’s Introd., Vol. go. P.1. Ch. vir. 8. wy. 
—Tr.} 
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Yet they are nothing but scattered fragments ; and no whole 
can be recovered from them: yet these fragments must 
be extremely useful to us, in the want of other more com- 
plete accounts. 


§. 15. 
4. Philo on the ApocryPHa. | 


Paito was acquainted with the apocryphal writings of the 
Old Testament ; for he borrows phrases from them. But 
he does not even once cite a single one, much less allegorize 
them, or establish by them his views. (d) Thus, the fact that 
he takes no notice of them, did not proceed from unacquaint- 
ance with them, which might scarce have been supposed in 
regard to a man of such extensive reading ; but probably be- 
cause he esteemed them lightly, and—is it too hasty a con- 
clusion, if I add ?—because he did not place them among the 
Scriptures, which his age regarded as holy and divine. For 
his neglect of them goes very far. He does not once pay 
them that deference which he shows to a Plato, Philolaus, 
Solon, Hippocrates, Heraclitus, and others, from whose writ- 
ings he often inserts whole passages. (e) 





(d) Thus positive are the words of Hornnsmann, (observationes ad 
iflustrationem doctrine de canone V. T. ex Philone, p. 28. 29.); and as 
he asserts, that he read Philo’s writings throughout, with a view to as- 
certain his opinion of the Canon, he has a right to expect, that no doubt 
may be raised upon his positive declaration. I shall therefore chiefly 
follow bim in this section, with the exception of some of his views, in 
regard to which I am of a different opinion :—as to the others, his obser- 
vations shall be enlarged by additions. 

(¢) The Zunica Lisrary, (Th. 1. 8. 178.) objects: ‘‘ Philo does not 
“cite the Apocrypha. But as little as his silence on some canonical 
‘‘ Scriptures proves, that they were not in the Canon of the Egyptian 
‘‘ Jews; so little does his silence on the Apocrypha prove this of them.” 

, Entirely correct: an argument derived from silence no one will call 
strong; but it does not deserve: however. to be passed over. Still it is 
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' Whoever examines the Indexes to the editions of Philo, 
particularly the edition of Mancey, will find in them, it is 
true, so many passages quoted from the Apocryphal writings 
of the Old Testament, that Philo might seem to have made 
great use of them. Yet the passages cited in the Indexes, 
here as well as elsewhere, are very deceptive. Some refer 





certainly a remarkable fact, that Philo quotes no one of our apocryphal 
books, although they were so near to him, and the contents, at least of 
of one, was so well suited to his purpose. Had there been none adapt- 
ed to his spirit of allegorising: what conld be founded upon their not 
being used? But now, his silence concerning them must at least attract 
attention to such. _ 4 - a 
“ The circumstance proves, that Philo never quotes these books, but 
- not that he rejects them. Some, perhaps, that were most congenial 
“with his meditations, had not yet been published; as the Wispom oF 
_ “ Soromon, (which some are so ready to ascribe to him.) And yet the 
Author asserts in the very next page, that even Josephus may have met 
with the Wisdom of Solomon, the third book of Esdras, Tobit, Baruch, 
. Additions to Daniel and Esther, appended to the Greek Bible. And the 
Grecien Jew, Philo, was not acquainted with the books: the so well- 
read Philo was so unread in the writings of bis own nation!!! 
“ Others,” the Author proceeds, “he never had occasion to quote ;” 
- —which certainly is very probable, of many apocryphal, as it is of some 
canonical books.. ‘‘ Furthermore, he might reject the Apocrypha, with- 
« out therefore deciding on the opinion of the Grecian Synagogue con- 
“cerning them. Even the historical contents of the Sacred Scrip- 
“tures he did not highly esteem, and his way of thinking, as he 
‘“‘ had formed it by the Platonick Philosophy, was perhaps as differ- 
‘ent from the way of thinking among other Jews, as that of Maimo- 
** nides, Orobius, and Moses Mendelssobn, from the views and opinions 
“ of their Jewish cotemporaries.” But did he dare in this case to pro- 
_maulge it in writings? Did he dare to depart from the faith of his whole 
_nation, without incurring the severe consequences of a grievous heresy ? 
Have the Jews of superior intelligence who are named, and any not 
named, publickly promulged in writings their departure from their na- 
tion’s faith; or have they done so without great opposition? Besides, 
it is indeed assumed only as probable, that his opinion of the Canon may 
have been the national opinion; his scattered expressions, indeed, are 
collected, only with a view to ascertain what the most learned and 
famous man among the Alexandrain Jews thought of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures; and as there are no traces of his having departed, in writings, 
from the faith and opinions of his nation, it is accordingly presum- 
ed, thet in him may be found even the opinions of his Ecyptiax con- 
TRMPORARIES On the Canon. 
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merely to notes of the editor, in which sometimes a word, 
sometimes a various reading is illustrated by a passage of ap 
apocryphal book ; (f) but sometimes such passages are re- 
ferred to, because Philo has asserted something, either simi- 
lar (g) or directly the reverse. (h) : 


§. 16. 
2. Philo on the Canonicat writings of the Old Testament. 


~ Hornnemann arranges the books of the Old Testament, ac- 
cording to the expressions used by Philo, in THREE CLASSES: 


1. Books, which are cited with the express addition, that they were of divine 


2. Books, which are bul casually ciled. 
3. Books, which he never mentions. 


We shall indeed here also collect Philo’s opinions on the writ-_ 


ings of the Old Testament, severally, in the order stated ; but 
distinguish with precision those books that Philo does not 
speak of decidedly, which Hornemann has not always done. 


§. 17. 


First Crass. Writings, to which Philo attributes a 
divine origin. 


All the books, which are of divine origin according to 
Philo, are in his phraseology works or Propuets. Yet he 
does not always apply to the authors of such the appellation 


a 


(f) Horsemasn, de canone Philonis, has culled, from the Indexes, 
(p. 31. note n.) the passages of this class, which, however, to save room, 
I shall not transcribe. 

(g) See'the Collection of these passages at the place cited, p. 29. 
note m. yt 

(h) The sfime, p. 31. ndte mm. 
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tgoparns [ Prorugt }, but varies it for egephrns avig, isgopavenc, 
Sscetoig dvip, Muitcdws Ssaturns, sig civ gparnriv Mucius, 
Museu isaipos, rod xpognsixod Siacweng xopod, [ prophetick man, 
hierophant, holy man, associate of Moses, one of the attend- 
ants of Moses, companion of Moses, member of the prophetick 
choir }, all of which, with him, are perfect synonymes of 
spoonrns [ Propnet Jj. 

The books themselves he calls, sometimes isgas y gaps [ Se. 
cred Scriptures ], sometimes isges Si8d0 [ Sacred Books ], 
sometimes ispis Acyos [ Sacred Word ], sometimes lsgissarov 
veep, [ Most Sacred Writing ], sometimes 12. ispopavenSévea 
[ the hierophant words ], sometimes egognrixis 0706 [ Prophe- 
tick Word ] or xgopnrixd piycra | Prophetick Sayings ], some- 
times Asywv [ Oracle ]alone, or Riyiov voi @s00 [ Oracle of God ], 
sometimes xenou0s [ Response], or s+ xenoSev [ the Response ]. 
With him all these are synonymes, as appears partly from 
the expressions themselves, and partly from a comparison of 
the passages where they occur. _ 

To apprehend these expressions in the spirit of Philo, and 
to be able thoroughly to investigate the. opinions which they 
convey, in regard to the sacred books of his nation, we must 
here premise his exalted views of a prophet With him, 
Paoraets are interpreters of God (igunveig cod @eov), mstruments 
of God, which he employs to make known that which he 
wishes to have made known. They deliver nothing that is 
their own, but mere extraneous things, communicated to them 
by God, through inward operations. As long as a prophet is 
rapt, of himself he knows nothing ; if the divine spirit has only 
first taken possession of him; it then acts upon his soul, as 
well as upon his organs of speech—upon the former to reveal 
to it things unknown; upon the Jatter, so that they give utter- 
ance to those words which it imparts. (2) 


(t) Paizo de monarchia, lib. 1. Opp. Tom. 1. p. 222. M. P- $20. Fr. 
After having spoken of Moses, he proceeds: igunveic yee slew of wee- 
gira: Oss, caraxpauiver reis ixslrer dpyavoss xgis SiAmoW By dy iStanes 

.. De legibus special., Opp. T. u. p. 343. weoquras 4 miy yale 
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In fine, according to his opinion, Moses was the greatest 
prophet. If then Philo intends to speak of the inspiration of 
any writer in very strong terms, he makes the prophetick 
spirit of Moses the standard, by which he estimates the 
prophetick spirit of that writer. Hence the expressions : 
Muicius traigos, Muioiws Siatirns, rig ehiv goryriv Mucéus, 
[ companion of Moses, associate of Moses, 0 one of the attend- 
ants of Moses. ] 


§. 18. 


The FivE Books OF Moszs, JosHua, FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL, 
Ezra. 


Of Moszs and his five books, Philo expresses himself in 
very strong terms. He calls Moses, sometimes xpepirns 
[ Prornet Jj, sometimes legopévenc [ Hierophant J (x), and the 
like ; his inspiration is the standard by which he estimates 
the inspiration of other writers. (§. 17.) ‘His writrines he 
calls xgopyrixis Adyos [ Prophetick Word], or. jegds BiGro 





obdby Wier dwegalyras (dxogStyyeras) +d wagdrar, Gar’ ist teunrsic 

_ brebaarovres srigev wir’ toa weopige, xcs nad’ br xesror WSever 
yryovae iy dyroia, peraricatiny fly Tov Acylopeed nas ragantyegn- 
uéres Th THE puxiis dugéreniy® ieimagouraxéros Gi xabe trotznxiros Ted 
Slov RNGUMATOC, KOs wag ay an Quvic opyarorosiay xgodovrcs ds Ka’ 
deny our'ros ele dvagyi diame Gyr reoSernlcu. Quis rerum divin. hacres 
sit, Opp. T.1. p. 510. M. p. 617. Fr.: wecparne re iSsoy wiv oddly 
dxegtiyyrtas, earirem Sb riyta, unaxotvros itigov. De praemiis 
ef poenis, Opp. T.u. p. 417. M. p. 918. Fr. tgpunveds yde iser 6 
Meogutuc, tote vawxovres Tae AcxTiz ToD Oeou. 

(k) Pato Alleg., 1. 11.Opp. T. 11. pe 66. M. P- 1087. Fr. ¢ xgogseruc. 
Alleg., 1. m1. Opp. T. 1. P- 117. M. p. 89. Fr. & ctgopdsras. thid, Opp. T. 1. 
p- 121. M. p. 92. Fr. 6 legegd reas nis weoperec. De gigant., Opp. T. 1. 
p. 270. M. p. 291. Fr. 6 itgeqedvrns igytav nds Siddioxarcs Siler, 
&c. Hornemany, pp. 34. 35., has collected several passages, in which 
the quoted expressions are varied for others of the same meaning, and 
which, for the sake of brevity, omit. 
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[ Sacred Books }], &c. (2) He also allegorizes particular 
passages of all the five books, and all citations from them are, 
made in the same exalted terms. Genesis he calls jegd? rpapaue 
[Sacred Writings ] (m); the seconp Book or Moses ieee 
Biro [ Sacred Book ] (n); the Turmp legég doves [ Sacred 
Word } (0); and the rourtH legdrarew yedppc [ Most Sa- 
cred Writing ](p); and lastly, the rirra book, xenopis 
{ Oracle ] ny ; and iepig Asyos [ Sacred Word ]. (r) 

The book of Josnva is denominated Ayu sol irs Oe 
[ Oracle of the Gracious God], on the occasion when Ch. 1. 
oD. 1s cited. (s) — 

From the rirst soox or Samvuex, which Philo, after the 
manner of all writers who use the Septuagint, calls the first 
book of Kings, Ch. 11. 2. is cited with the formula: ws 6 isgig 
Aéyos ongiv [ as the Sacred Word saith }. (é) 

From the soox or Ezra Ch, viii. 2. is quoted, and the con- 
tents of the cited passage are called: sa & Basiuxais SiB- 


Reis Ispopaven Seven, Soe meet words in the royal 
books} (i) 





(1) Allegor., lib. m1. p. 92. M. p. 68. Fr. de Plant. Noe, Opp. T. 1. 
p- 347. M. p. 230. Fr. de congressu quaer. erudit. gratia, Opp. T. 1. p. 
543. M. p. 448. Fr. & sgequrimie atyes. de vila Mosis, lib. a1. Opp. 
T. u. p. 163. M. p. 681. Fr. fagdt Bifaes. On this also, Honnemanw 
has several passages, p. 36., in which these expressions are varied for 
others of like signification. 
(m) De mandi Opif., Opp. T.1. p. 18. M. p. 16, Fr. For similar ex- 
. pressions, see de Abrah., p. 1. T. 1. M. p- 349. Fr. Resipuit Noe, T. 1. 
- p. 400. M. p. 281. Fr., &e. 
(n) De migrat. Abrah., Opp. T. 1, p. 488. M. p. 390. Fr., &c. 
(0) Lib. wu. Alleg., T. Opp. p. 85. M. p. 1007. Fr. De somniis, 
Opp. T. 1. p. 633. M. p. 677. Fr. 
(p) De eo quod Deus sit immutab., Opp. T. 1. p. 273. M. p. 249, Fr. 
De migrat. Abrah., Opp. T. 1. p. 457. M. p. 409. Fr. 
(7) De migrat. Abr., Opp. T. 1. p. 464. M. p. 405. Fr. 
(r) De somnitis, Opp. T. 5. p. 667. M. p.’601. Fr. 
(s) De confus. ing,, Opp. T. 1. p. 480. M. p. 344. Fr. 
(t) De temulent., Opp. T. 1. p. 379. M. p. 261. Fr. 
(u) De confus. linguarum, Opp. T. 1. p. a7. M. p. 341. Fr. 


»? 
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3 | §. 19. 


Isatau, JEREMIAH, Hosea, Zecuariay, Psacms, 
Proveres. 


The prophet Isatan Philo calls 4 «adc «goparns [the 
ancient Prophet}, (v) and his prophecies mgopnr ned Phyorres 
[ Prophetick Sayings]. (~) 

Jenemian he denominates «pophens, pisns, ispopaveng, [ Pro- 
phet, Initiated, Hierophant }, and the passage Ch. 111. 4. which 
he adduces, he calls xgnovés [ Oracle ].(x) In another 
place, Jeremiah is described as “ a member of the prophetick 
choir, who spake in ecstasy :” tod xpopyrmot Siasdnne xogeli, 
ds xorasvevdSsig évQoudiiw aveoStyg~aro. (y) And elsewhere he 
says, that God, “ the Father of all things, hath spoken by the 
prophetick mouth of Jeremiah :” § warjg cov brow edéceres 
(Sid wpopnrimod ccparos Tepeuiov). (z) 

Of the Minor Propuets, two only are cited 1 in the works 
of Philo: Hosea and Zecuariau. 

Hosea xiv. 8, Philo calls xenoSiv wage cus cdiv wpopneiiv 
[an Oracle of a certain Prophet], (a) and Hos. xiv. 24. ¢cpari 
Teopnrixy) YsdwiSivea dicrvgov yencudv [the glowing oracle, ut- 
tered by the prophetick mouth]. (6) Zecuariaw he deno- 
minates, on citing Ch. vi. 12., Matcdus traps, [ companion 
of Moses}. (c) 

The Psatms are largely quoted by Philo; but, for the most 
part, without the addition of their high origin. Davin is ho- 
noured with the same epithets as Moses; he is called, some- 


(v) De Somniis, Opp. T. 1. p. 681. M. p. 1132. Fr. 

(w) De mutat. nom., Opp. T. 1. p. 604. M. p. 1071. Fr. 
(x) De Cherubim, Opp. T. 1. p. 147. 148. M. p. 116. Fr. 
(y) De confus. lingu., Opp. T.1. p. 411. M. p. 326. Fr. 
(s) De profugis, Opp. T.1. p. 575. M. p. 479. Fr. 

(a) De plantat. Noe, Opp. T. 1. p. 360, M. p. 283. Fr. 
(6) De mutat. nom., Opp. T. 1. p 599. M. p. 1066. Fn 
(c) De confus. lingu., Opp. T. x. p. 414. M. p. 329. Fr. 
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times «gopnrng [ Prophet }, (d) sometimes xgophrns dvue [ pro- 
phetick man ], (e) sometimes Ssoaiows dvig [ holy man ], (f) 
sometimes “associate of Moses, who was not an inferior :” 
Muaiciug Shasdrns og olyi stiv hushypdven Hv ; (g) sometimes éraigos 
Muiofug. (h) 

Of Sotowmon, as author of the Proverbs, he expresses him- 
self just as highly. He calls him a member 2 rod Sciou ogo’ 
[ of the divine choir ], (¢) and in another place cis civ garnstiv 
Mussws [ one of the attendants of Moses }. (‘) 


§. 20. 


Seconp Crass. Writings of which Philo makes only casual 
mention, without the addition of a divine origin. 


From the Book or Junces—( 4 stv xpnparuv dvaypapopdvn 
Bi8de¢ [ the Record-book of the Judges ], Philo calls it—) 
Ch. vii. 9. is quoted, according to the Septuagint. (!) 

Jos xiv. 4. he merely interweaves with his own text, with- 
out further addition. (m) 

The rinst Book or Kines, (the third, according to Philo 
and the Septuagint ) is repeatedly quoted. (n) 





(d) De agricult., Opp. T. 1. p. 308. M. p. 195. Fr. 

(ce) Quis rerum divin. heres sit, Opp. T. 1. p. 615. M. p. 522. Fr. 

(f) De plant. Noe, Opp. T. 1. p. 344. M. p. 218. Fr. compare de mun- 
do, Opp. T. 11. p. 608. M. p. 1157. Fr. 

(g) De plantat. Noe, ed. Fr. p. 219. 

(h) Qyod @ Deo miliantur somnia, Opp. T. 1. p. 691. M. p. 1141. Fr. 

(i) De ebrietate, Opp. T. 1. p. 362. M. p. 244. Fr. 

(k) De congressu quaer, erud. grata, Opp. T. 1. p. 544. M. 449. Fr. 

(1) De confus. lingu., Opp. T. 1. p. 424. M. p. 339. Fr. [ The peri- 
phrasis here mentioned oceurs a few lines before the quotation, near 
the bottom of p. 338. in the Frankfort edition. Tr. 

(m) De muatat. nom., Opp. T. 1. p. 584. M. p 1061. Fr. 

(x) De Gigant., Opp. T. 1. p. 274. M. p. 295. Fr. Compare 1 Sam. 
11.5. De ebriet., Opp. T. 1. p. 380. M. p. 261. 262. F. comp. 1 Sam. 
1.14.15. De migrat. Abr., Opp. T.°1. p. 467. M. p. 418. Fr.; comp. 
1 Sam. x. 22. De mutat. nom., Opp. T.1. p. 600. M. 1067. Fr. ; comp. 

8 
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Even many particular Psatms are merely cited, without 


mention being made of a high orgin. (0) 


§. 21. 


Taino Cuass. Writings, of which Philo makes no men- 


tion whatsoever. 


Philo never speaks of :—1. Newemiau; 2. Ruta; 3. Es- 


THER; 4. Curonicues; 5. Danret; 6. Lamentations; 7. 
Eccresiastes ; 8. The Sona or So.omon. ' 


§. 22. 


Some noles and results of the preceding investigation. 


I. Among the Jewish Scriptures, the divine origin of which 


Philo expressly recognises, we may however, very sana 
even in Philo’s sense, enumerate the following :— 


1. The seconp soox or SamvgEt, and the TWO BOOKS OF 


Kines ; for he calls the first book of Samuel isgiv Asyov [ the 





18am. 1.6. Quod Deus sit tmmn., Opp. T. 1. p. 298. M. p. 313. Fr. © 
comp. 1 Kings xvi. 10.18; 1x.9. De migrat. Abr., Opp. T. 1. p. 441. 
M. p. 394. Fr. Quis rerum divin. haeres sit, Opp. T. 1. p. 483. M. p. 
491. Fr. comp. 1 Kings, 1x. 9. 

(0) Quod Deus sit tmmut., Opp. T. 1. p. 284, M. p. 304. Fr. comp. 
Ps. ct. 1; Lxxv. 8 ;—and there, the following pages, comp. Ps. rxur. 11. 
De migrat. Abrah., Opp. T.1. p. 460. M. p. 412. F. comp. Ps. rxxx. 6; 
xLu.3. De mulat. nom., Opp. T. up. 596. M. p. 1062. F.; comp. Ps. 
xx. 1. Quod a Deo mut. somnia, Opp. T. 1. p. 632. M. p. 576. F. comp. 
Ps. xxvi.1. De confus. ling., Opp. T.1. p. 411. M. p. 327. F. comp. 
Ps. xtiv. 13. De profugis, Opp. T.1. p. 695. M. p. 459. F. comp. Ps. 
cx. 25. De somntis, Opp. T.1. p. 691. M. 1141. F. comp. Ps. xvi. 
5. From these passages it is clear, that all books of Psalms, which were 


od. 
collected at different times, are cited by Philo. 
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Sacred Word ], (§. 18.) Now he considers, with all writers 
who follow the Septuagint, the two books of Samuel, and the 
two books of Kings, as a whole or as one book, which they 
divide into four parts or four books. Thus, whoever de- 
clares the first of these four books to be isgis Asyos [ the Sa- 
cred Word }, declares also the other three to be so. 

2. Aut Twetve Minor Prorsets. As far back as we 
can trace the literary history of the Bible, the twelve mi- 
nor prophets have ever been regarded as one Book ; Ecclus. 
xutx. 10. Whoever, therefore, quotes only one of the Minor 
Prophets—(and Philo cites two of them, with the express re- 
cognition of a divine origin,) §. 19.) )—virtually cites aut. 

II. As Puatto was certainly acquainted with the apocry- 
phal books, but has never quoted any one of them; (§. 15.) 
it can be safely assumed, that att writings of his nation, 
which he thinks proper only to quote, he considers authentick, - 
ancient, and sacred Scriptures. Thus, even a mere citation 
of a book is evidence to us, that Philo had it in his Canon ; 
and the books which, with a view to be impartial, we have 
hitherto classed according to the manner of their being cited, 
we may without doubt throw into one cvass. 

ItI. As a consequence of this, the following books st is 
certain belonged to the Canon of Philo, or of ‘the Egyptian 
Jews :— 


1. THE Five BooKS oF Moses. 7. Isatan. 

2. JosHva. 8. JEREMIAH. 

3. Jupers. 9, 12 Minor Propuers. 
4. 2 sooks or Samve.. 10. Psaums. 

5. 2 Books oF Krnes. 11. Proverss. 

6. Ezra. 12. Jon. 


IV. Even the others may have stood in the Egyptian Ca- 
non. Probably Rurn was an appendix to the book of 
Judges; Nenemian the second part of Ezra; and the La- 
MENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH, it is probable, were appended to 
to his prophecies, as in Palestine (§. 10. 11. and 42), &c. 
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Philo is only silent on this point, as he is on the existence of 
the books. Our knowledge of the Egyptian Canon is thus 
not complete. - But neither this want of completeness, nor 
the silence of Philo, can weaken the canonical authority of 
any book, as long as it is warranted by no other considera- 
tions. (§. 14.) 


§. 28. 


Canon of the Therapcutae. 


In conclusion, it is scarcely worth while to examine, what 
books particular Jewish sects in Egypt may have comprised 
in their Canon; it belongs rather to. the history of their 
opinions, than to the history of the Canon. In our investiga- 
tion, moreover, merely the opinion of the greater part of the 
Jews, but not of the several sects among them, can be of 
weight. It is, however, very probable, that on the subject of 
the Canon, at least the fanatical Taerareutark did nof differ 
from the rest of the Egyptian Jews. (§. 11.) (p) 


THI. Canon or tae Jews 1n PALESTINE. 


§. 24. 
Sources. Canon of the Sadducees and Samaritans. 


At the time of Christ and the Apostles, among: the differ- 
ent sects and parties into which the Jews in Palestine were 
divided, there appears to have been no dispute as to the num- 
ber of their sacred books. The Fathers indeed suggest, that 

4 ; 


(p) See the passage cited from Puzo, in §. 11.—But Joszraus de 
bello Jud., 1. 1. c. 8. §, 6. at the end, and §. 12. cannot be used in proof. 
It savs nothing further, than that the Essexrs had sacred hooks. 
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the Sadducees may be supposed to have rejected all writings 
of the Old Testament, except the Five Books of Moses ; (9) 
and some modern criticks recognise this conjecture as pro- — 
bable, because Jesus, on a certain occasion, sought to prove 

to the Sadducees the resurrection of the dead (which they 

called in question), not from the Prophets and Hagiographa, 
but merely from the books of Moses, just as if they attributed 

to the former no authority, and no weight in the decision of a 

doubtful question. (r) 

If the Sadducean sect arose in those ancient times, when at 
first a part only of our writings of the Old Testament was 
extant, then a difference of opinion on their part, in regard to 
the number of the books which belonged to it, admits of being 
readily explained: they received only those Scriptures, which 
were recognised as sacred before their separation, but reject- 
ed all others, because the authors of them may have been 
Jews not belonging to their sect. But as they first separated 
from the great mass at a time, when the Collection of Sacred 
Books among the Jews had already been long determined as 
to its extent, and their Canon had been completed ; as it must 
not have been difficult for them to reconcile their tenets with 
ALL Writings of the Old Testament, when they accorded 
with the contents of the books of Moses: a departure from 
the opinion of other Jews, on this point, was ‘Rot to be ex- 
pected, and is hard to explain. 

Josephus, who was so minutely informed of the doctrines 
of the Pharisees, knew of no opinion peculiar to the Saddu- 
cees on this point. He relates merely, that rejecting all tra- 
dition, they adhered only to the waitTen Law, (s) not stating 
how many books they reckoned in their sacred national writ- 





(q) Jenong in Matth.; Ontcrn contra Celsum, lib. 1. 

(r) Matth. xxu1. 23; Ricw. Simon, Hist. Cru. du V. T., liv. 1. ¢. 16, 

(8) Joseraus, in Antigg., lib. xur. c. 18; according to Havercamp, 
[and Hudson }, lib. x1. c. 10. §. 6. [They allege, that “ what is written 
ought to be considered the law, but that what is derived from the tra- 
dition of the fathers is not to be observed.” Tr. | 
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ings. And if he mentions the doctrines, by which the Saddu- 
cees were distinguished from the Pharisees, he does not how- 
ever let even one word escape, from which it might be in- 
ferred, that these two sects may have thought differently, in 
regard to the number of their sacred books. How could 
Sadducees have occupied the station of High Priest, if they 
had deviated, on so important a point, from the faith of the 
whole nation? And after a Sadducean family, before and at 
the time of Christ, had for a long while appropriated to itself 
this preferment, how could they have sanctioned the reading 
of the Haphtaroth after the Pareshioth, if they had not attri- 
buted to the Prophets the same authority which they ascribed 
to Moses? And if we may found any thing on the subjects 
agitated by the Pharisees and Saddycees in the Talmud, then 
indeed Rabbi Gamaliel * argued the resurrection of the dead, 
not only from the books of Moses, but even from the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa, without his opponents, the Sadducees, 
having objected to the authority and the weight of the latter 
in theological controversies. Nay, more than this, they 
endeavoured, on the admission of the authority of these 
books, to weaken the force of the cited passages from other 
considerations. In such circumstances, a conjecture of the 
Fathers cannot at all invalidate the opinion, that the views of 
the Sadducees and Pharisees were similar, as to the number 
of the sacred national books. And if Christ, in disputing with 
the Sadducees, proved the resurrection of the dead, by the 
five books of Moses only, this may have been merely acci- 
dental. (¢) 





* [ The passage here referred to is Sanhedrin, f. 90.2; and is given 
by Meuscuen, in his Novum Testamentum ex Talmude et antiquitatibus 
Hebracorum tllustratem. See his illustration of Matth. xx11. 29. See 
also Jaun’s Biblical Archaiology (translated by Upham), P. ut. c. 1. 
§.322. Tr. } . 

(t) Baswace, fistotre des Juifs, T. 1. P. 1. p. 326 ff., and from him 
Brocken, hist. crit. Phil. T. 1. p. 721., have decided this question in the 
same manner. Basnacez, with a view not to let the good Fathers 
be silenced, would only assume, that the Sadducees ascribed a much 
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It was therefore the Samaritans alone, who received the 
Pentateuch only, and rejected all other writings of our pre- 
sent Canon. Even if the cause of their rejection were un- 
known,* yet nothing would result from this, against the pre- 
sent extent of the Hebrew Canon. They can inform us only 
of the private opinion of their body, and not of that of the 
Jews. This can be ascertained, only from the New Trsta- 
MENT, JosEPHus, and the Christian Writers of the first century 
after the birth of Christ, from a Mguiro, an Onicen, a JEROME, 
and from the Tatuup. Even the later Fathers are too re- 
cent for our investigation. 


§. 25. 


The New Testament. 


‘The New Testament, in numberless passages reters to the 
Old, but nowhere enumerates its several constituent parts. 
In truth, this was not to be expected. If Christ and the 
Apostles refer to the wHoxg, every one at that time knew, 
and if he did not know, yet it was in his power to ascertain 
with requisite certainty, wHat books and wow MANY were 
comprehended in it. We must therefore avail ourselves 
merely of casual citations of particular parts of it; and for 
the very reason that they are merely casual, no full t view of 
the Old Testament Canon, as to its whole extent and as to 
all its larger and smaller parts, can be expected from the New 
Testament. If not the slightest trace of many particular books 





greater authority to the Writings of Moses, than to the rest; but 
Brucxer has already given the proper answer: that there is to be found 
no proof of this, and there is no necessity, on account of any Fathers, to 
make use of this desperate resort. It is possible, they were mistaken. 
* [ Our author has treated of this, in his Introduction to the QO. T.. 
Vol. u. §. 383., On the age of the Samaritan Pentateuch. Tr. | 
t [See the Aprgnpix to this Treatise, Note [A]. Tr. } 


: \ 
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of our present Canon of the Old, Testament is discovered in 
the New ; this does not accordingly pronounce their sentence 
of condemnation. For the argument, derived from silence, 
could then only be demonstrated, if it were practicable to show, 
that Christ and the Apostles must have spoken of each book 
in particular. 


). 26. 
Quotations in the New Testament. 


The Quotations of the Old Testament in the New are of 
two kinds.* Some books are quoted for the establishment of 
religious truths ; thus, by the use which is made of them, they 
are declared to be divine: these, therefore, without eontro- 
versy, are held to be Canonical. Others are only cited by 
the way, sometimes for illustration, sometimes for parallels. 
To the first class, without dispute, belong the books of Moszs, 
Isarau, JEREMIAH, and the Psaums; to the second, all our 
other canonical books of the Old Testament, except the book 
of Jupees, Eccuesiastes, THE Sone or Soromon, Estuer , 
Ezra, and Nenemiau, which are not once cited. 


§. 27. 
2. Josephus. Born A. D. 37. 
JosEruus, next to the New Testament, is the principal wri- 


ter whom it is necessary to consult, in examining the Canon 
of Palestine. Ife wast a cotemporary of the Apostles, and 





* [ See the Aprennix, Note(B). Tr.) - 

t [ On the life, tortlings, and credtbility of Josephus, and also on bis 
Hebrew learning, the best references are given by Dx Werte in his 
Archaiology (in German), the introductory part, $§.7. = T'r.] 
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as a priest, must have had the best knowledge of the Canon 
of his nation, since in the temple, as it appears, there was re- 
posited a genuine collection of the canonical books. (§. 28.) 
He was, moreover, a sagacious investigator of truth, who cer- 
tainly has avoided reckoning among the sacred Scriptures of 
his nation, any book that was not generally acknowledged to 
be so, lest he might increase the number of objections to the 
Jewish History. (u) It is therefore much to be regretted, 
that he nowhere fully exhibits all the books of his Canon, and 
except a general comprehensive enumeration, only permits 
himself, here and there to let fall, toward a precise determina- 
tion of it, a few passing words. 


§. 28. 


Whether he presents the general opinion of his brethren, as to 
the Canon of the Old Testament. 


He has never applied the word Kavew to the collection of 
the sacred books of his nation ; it was not extant in this sense 
at hisday. But he speaks of “sacred books, composed by 
“ prophets, before the death of Artaxerxes Longimanus, and 
“ reposited in the temple.” (v) This might indeed have been 
Josephus’ actual view of what we call Kavav, 

And as he exhibits this view, it is manifest, that as a Pharisee, 
he entertained no opinion of the Canon of the Old Testament, 
which deviated from the opinion of his other brethren ; or, if 
he were inckned to a peculiar opinion, that he does not ad- 
vance it, at least in the passage mentioned.. The very con- 
text, in which his notice of the Canonical collection of the 
Whritings of his nation stands, and the general comprehensive 





(s) Read his celebrated passage contra Ap., lib. 1. §. 8. at the com- 
meacement. : 

(v) See below, §. 36. note (a), contra Ap. lib. 1.§.8. ‘Are Mudetas 
£.T-2. 


9 
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expression does not admit of our doubting on the subject. 
Thus he says, for instance: “Since Artaxerxes up to our 
“ times, all has indeed been committed to writing ; but these 
“ Scriptures are not held to be as worthy of credit as those 
“ written at an earlier period.” Had Josephus wished to present 
his own opinion of the Canon, differing from that which pre- 
vailed, he would undoubtedly have expressed himself in terms 
more restricted : “I do not consider them to be as worthy of 
credit as the former,” or “ the Pharisees do not consider them 
to be as worthy of credit as the former ”—especially, as he 
elsewhere accurately distinguishes general and particular 
opinions. 

In fine, from many passages, at least of his Antiquities, it 
is probable, that although he had attached himself to the 
sect of the Pharisees in his youth, he left it in his maturer 
years. Now as he wrote his books against Apion at a later 
period than his Antiquities, he cannot possibly there follow 
the principles of the Pharisees. (w) 


§. 29. 
Principal Passage. 


Josepuus, in the celebrated pas against Apion, designs 
to prove the credibility of the Hebrew Rianne and eres 
history itself at the same time. He refers therefore, partly to 
the accordance of profane history with that of the Jews, 
partly to the great care with which the historical books of his 
nation had been composed. None of the Hebrew historical 
books stands in contradiction to the others, because not every 
person was permitted at pleasure to record the Hebrew history, 
but Prorsets were the only historians of the nation. Then 





(w) Sprttver de usu Versionis Alexandrina: apud Josephum. Gdi- 
tingen, 1779. pp. 4, 6. 
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tommences the important passage, which is given alse by 
Evsesrus with some trifling variations. (x) 


Ou yag pupades BiPAiwv cil wap’ guiv, * dovppdvuv xai patr0~ 
tives Slo Of pov, wpog soig Eixods PiBAia, sod xavric Exevra, xpivou 
viv dvaypagiv, ca dixaing bsia (y) wernsupcva, Kal colewy ators 
psy cs ca Muicing, & rots re vopous WERK xo THY THE dvb pusro- 
yoviag eagidodiv, pexes sH¢ alrou seAsurzs.  Otsos 6 Xesvog dares 
Asives cpi'xiriov bdivyov éruv. "Awd J8 sig Mwuiofug scedsurag 
Exes vig Apragéegou, rol perc BépEnv Wseotiv Bacidtus, dgyiic, (z) 
vl perd Mutony xpopyros cd xas’ airols spaybiven cuvéygasbay dv 
spici xo dixa BiSrtus. Al # Aomwal védcagss Suvoug sig civ 
@sov xai soig dvbgowos iwobfxas cob Blou wépiyoutw., "Awd 2 
Aprakiezou wtyes sol xab’ tudic xpivov ytypawsas pctv sxaca wicsws 
Ue ody duoing tiowas cng T wpo alediv, did ¢o pu) yevédbas sav ii 
aeopyriv dxpS% diadoyhv. AmAov 0’ asiv py, wlic husis coig Mion 
yebsqncs wewnsixapsy.$ Teodoro yap aliwos Hn Tapunenxiros, 
ours wpotésivai tig ovdev, (a) oles dosdsiv(b) adecn, cies peradsives 
gorédunxs. Tides do cuppuriv egw sibig dx rig spurns yevécsucg 
Tevdaiong, so vopigew (c) aird Cot Sypora, xai rovres supdverv, (d) 
xi bwep abst, si dso, dvioxsw Hdéwe. 


“For we have not innumerable books, which contradict 
each other ; but only twenty-two, which comprise the history 
of all times past, and are justly held to be credible, (according 





(z) Joszruus contra Ap., lib. 1.§.6; compare Euszsivs in his Hisl. 
Eeel. lib. 10. p. m. 103. 104. [ The passage in Euszzivs is to be found 
in Book 111. c. 10., at the beginning, 7'r. ] | 

* (Ob pugiddss oly ciel BiBrlur wag’ huis, according to Eusr- 
hius. Tr.) : 

(y) The word 6st is wanting in the ancient editions of Josepuus; it 
hes been introduced from Eusrzivs in modern times. 

(s) Most Cod. MSS. of Joszrnus and Evsenius omit this dexic. { It 
is omitted in the Mayence edition of Eusebius, en. 1672. Tr.) Seebe- 
low, §. 30. : 

t 5 in Evszsivus, and in Hudson’s edition of Josephus. Tr. j 

t [ wie spcic mesoyuey oie Idias yedupacs, in Evsenivs. Tr, J 

(a) Ouder is wanting in Evsesivus. The sense is the same. 

(6) Eosxsivus has: dgeassy an’ avray. 

(ce) The false reading croudZuy aura has been thus corrected from 
Evsrsuvs. 
(d) In Evsgsivs, sgipivery. 
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to Eusesrvus: and are justly held to be divine). Five of these 
books proceed from Moses ; they contain laws, and accounts 
of the origin of men, and extend to his death. Accordingly, 
they include not much less than a period of three thousand 
years. From the death of Moses onward to the reign of Ar- 
taxerxes, (according to Evsepius: from the death of Moses 
to the death of Artaxerxes), who, after Xerxes, reigned 
over the Persians, the prophets who lived after Moses 
have recorded, in thirteen books, what happened in their 
time. The other four books contain Songs of praise to 
God, and Rules of life for man. Since Artaxerxes up 
to our time, every thing has been recorded ; but these writ- 
ings are not held to be so worthy of credit, as those written 
earlier, because after that time there was no regular succes- 
sion of prophets. What faith we attribute to our Scriptures 
is manifest in our conduct. For although so great a period 
has already elapsed, no one has yet undertaken, either to add 
any thing, or to take away, or to alter any thing. For it is, - 
so to speak, innate with all Jews, [ from their very birth J, to 
hold these books to be God’s instructions, and firmly to stand 
by them, navy, if necessity required, gladly to die in their be- 
half.” 


§. 30. 


Why Josephus closes the Canon of the Old Testament with 
| Artaxerxes Longimanus. 


As a consequence of this passage, Josephus reckons all 
those Writings among the canonical, which were written from 
the time of Moses until the reign of Artaxerxes Lonermanus. 
With the reign (dg) of Artaxerxes Longimanus the collec- 
tion was closed—a very general determination, by which, even 
Writings that were composed during Artaxerxes’ reign belong 
to the canon. It is worth while to examine, why Josephus ex- 
pressed himself in terms so general ? 

Had he known a rear, in which the Canon had been com- 
pleted in a solemn manner, or a person who had established 
it, he would certainly have specified this more precise deter- 
mination of time. Most probably, both were unknown to 
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tim. Notwithstanding this, he was obliged and he also wished 
to state the time, since which no books had been written, in 
as great a degree worthy of credit—there was therefore no 
means remaining, but to take the collection itself, to ascertain 
the latest book in it, and to determine the time ‘to which 
this belonged. Now the soox of Estuer was either actually, 
or at least in the opinion of Josephus, the latest among them 
all ; it belonged, either actually, or at least in the opinion of 
Josephus, to the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus ; (e) accord- 
ingly, he closes the canon with his reign. (/ ) 





(¢) Of this we have Joszruus’ own acknowledgment; Antig., x1. 
c. 6. §.1. ff. “Eygats Jb Magdoxaioc roic tp TH 'Agragigfcu Bact- 
ates Caew “levdalon, radvrac wagagquadcour rac apigac, xal topriv 
dyuv autac, x. t. 4 [ These words occur near the close of §. 13: 
And Mordecai wrote to the Jews who lived under the reign of Artax- 
erxes, to observe these days, and to commemorate them by a festival. 
—Tr. |} : 
(f) The Zonico Losrary objects: ‘‘ The book of Estar Josephus 
** professes to enumerate in the Canon, together with ali books written 
** under Artaxerxes, and with this he would close the Canon; as if he 
‘‘ could not close it with Nzazm1an, whose history necessarily goes 
“ back to the beginning of Artaxerxes’ reign, or with Matacu1, whose 
‘‘ real time is not known! Both might have been written under the Ar- 
“‘ taxerxes of Josephus. The book of Esther was probably first written 
“after Artaxerxes, under whom the historical facts purport to have 
“taken place. Already indeed, as is mentioned in the tenth Chapter, 
‘there was on record, in the Chronicles of the Persian Kings, all that 
‘‘ had taken place, after the elevation of Mordecai, as long as Mordecai 
‘‘satatthe helm. At least, that is alleged. And if we even refer to 
<‘ the Greek subscription in the Supplement, the book was first publish- 
‘‘ ed by an unknown person, in a translation, at the time of the Ptole- 
‘mies in Egypt.” So far the long objection,—to the force of which 
nothing more is wanting, than that our opinion of the time, to which the 
book of Esther, or the history of it belongs, or that the opinion of the 
Axther of the Greek translation on this point should influence the ques- 
tion agitated. All results in Josxzrsvs’ views of it; he must still be his 
own interpreter; and according to his express dechration, the book of 
Esther belongs to the time of Artaxerxes. He could not close the Ca- 
non of the Old Testament with Nznzmmag, because he placed him and 
his historical book in the time of Xerxes. Nor could Josephus make 
Matacui the most recent book, (even were it the most recent ), be- 
cause it was unknown to him, under which Persian reign pz may have 
promulged his accounts. 
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“ But why does he not rather say: Esruer is the latest 
book?” Perhaps, because this determination of the time, 
when the Canon became complete, was not generally under- 
stood, and it was requisite previously to examine anew, what 
was the date of the book of Esther; perhaps, with a view to 
elude the objection : that Esther was not found at the end! In 
truth, Esther might have always been the latest book, and yet 
not occupy the last place in the Canon, because, according to 
‘ the plan of the collector of the Canon, the Supplementary 
Records of the whole scripture history, the sooxs of Curo- 
NICLES, must have closed the collection, and moreover, ac- 
cording to the New * Testament, it did then actually close it, 
as in our present editions. 

How many difficulties are removed by this remark founded 
on the writings of Josephus, and how many questions are at 
once answered by it, may be percerved on its application to 
the modern controversies relative to the Canon. 

According to Eusebius and most manuscripts of Josephus, 
the Canon of the Old Testament was first closed with the 
pEaTH of ARTAXERXES—a determination, which does not 
much differ, at least in sense, from the preceding. 


§. 31. 
| Why Josephus recognises xxit Canonical Books. 


According to Josephus, the Hebrews had xx sacneb 
Books. He thus reckons with his nation, according to the 
Hebrew Alphabet. For Onicen, and other Fathers say 





* { Our author observes, in his Introd. to the O. T., Vol. 1. §. 7:— 
Christ entitles the Hagiographa by the Psalms, as the first book, (Luke 
xxiv. 44,); and designing to adduce, from the history of the O. T., the 
first and the last instance of the shedding of innocent blood, he cites the 
case of Abel from Genesis, as the first book of the O. T.; and from the 
books of Chronicles, as the last of all, be cites the caso of Zacharias. 
Matt. xx. 36, 77.) 
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expressly, (§ §. 42, 44.) that in the Canon, a reference was 
had to the number of consonants in the Hebrew Alphabet ; 
even analogy * confirms this. Therefore, if properly 
reckoned the Jews had strictly but twenty-two books, we 
may perhaps so arrange merely those extant, that they will 
admit of being restored to twenty-two. 


§. 32. 
1, Ggnerat Computation. | 


Five books belonged to Moses; tairTEEN were composed 
by Prophets between Moses and Artaxerxes Longimanus ; 
beside these, there were also extant rour books on moral 
subjects. 

If we may follow a later writer, Ontazn, who with Josephus 
states the number of the sacred books of the Old Testament 
to be twenty-two, and enumerates them all severally, we 
might arrange the tairteen of the Second Class in this man- 
ner : ; , 


1. Josuva. 7. ESTHER. 

2. Jupces anp Rours. 8. IsaraH. | 

3. TWO BOOKS or SAMUEL. 9. JEREMIAH’S PROPHECIES 
AND LAMENTATIONS. 

4. Two BOoKs or Kinés. 10. Ezexret. 


5. Two Books ofr CoronicLes. 1]. Danie -. 
6. FIRST AND SECOND BOOK oF 12. TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS, 
Ezra, EzraanpNeneman. 13. Jos. 


The Four books on moral subjects would be : 


1. Psarus. 3 3. EccuzstastEs. 
2. Proverss. 4. Tne Sone or Sotomon. 





* [The Greeks made the books of Homer, and those of Theophras- 
tus to consist of twenty-four, according to the number of the Greek let- 
ters. See the author’s Introduction to the O. T., Vol. 1.6.6. Tr.] 


* 
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But was it a pure fountain from which Origendrew? Had 
not the great revolutions, which affected the Hebrew nation 
between the times of Josephus and Origen, a prejudicial in- 
fluence even on the collection of their canonical books? 
During this time, either from ignorance, accident, or fraud, 
had there not been introduced into the canonical collection, 
writings which did not previously belong to it? —— Thus may 
we propose inquiries ; and although much may be said in reply, 
yet it is more advisable, and more worthy of the investigator 
of truth, to avoid pursuing this course; so that no one may 
have it in his power, at any time to reproach him with the least 
appearance of probability, and say that he is disposed to catch 
at something, or to build all upon hypotheses. 

Josephus may be his own Commentator: we design to ask 
for his views, in regard to particular writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, and on his answers below to ground a new computation. 


§. 33. 


2. Partricutar Computation. Prefatory remarks. 


I premise some observations, which may perhaps shed light 
upon the passages, that I shall extract from Josephus, and 
may direct our decision on them. 

1. All the Writings, which Josephus attributes to Prophets, 
belonged to his Canon. For he founds the chief credibility 
and integrity of the writings of his nation upon this, that they 
were the works of Proruers. (§. 28. 29.) 

2. He undoubtedly declares those writings to be canonical, 
which he calls isgas BiBAo, ab sav leptiv yeaptiv BiGro, lepa 
yeamwara, ca ev 6 leps dvaxelusva, yeappara, and BipAo #popy- 
stig. { Sacred Books, the Books of the Sacred Scriptures, 
the Writings reposited in the Temple, and Books of Pro- 
phecy ]. This is apparent from the words selected, and the 
_ passages to be adduced below leave no doubt of it what- 
ever. 
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3. With the expressions above mentioned the following are 
synonymous: dgyaia BiSAlz, Bi8rou ‘EBgaiwv, Bi8dAx ‘EBai- 
xai [ Ancient Bodks, Books of the Hebrews, Hebrew Books ]. 
This isundoubtedly certain from several passages.—He regard- 
ed Danigx as a very important Prophet, the accurate accom- 
plishment of whose predictions he often. commends in very 
strong language (§. 35.). And yet he reckons his book merely 
among the 8i8ro ‘ESgaiuv, and dgyaia 6i8dia [ Books of the 
Hebrews, and Ancient Books ], from which he derives his 
history. After he has extracted much from ‘Daniel, he 
adds (g): “ Let no one find fault with me, for introducing all 
“into my writings, just as I find it in the ancient Books (év 
‘6 goig dipyaings BiSrios). For in the very beginning of my © 
“ history, I have already secured myself, in regard to those 
“ who might require or find fault with any thing, by mention- 

“ ing, that I should merely translate into Greek the Hesrew 
“ BooKS (‘ESpaiu Bi8dous ), without adding any thing of my 
“ own, or taking away any thing.” 

According to this passage, Damiet, a book replete with 
prophecies, written by a prophet, belongs to the BiSdu ‘EB- 
gaiev [ Books of the Hebrews ], and to the dgyaia BiBrin 
{ Ancient Books ]. — In another place, he cites the incidents 
which befel Jonan, just as they stand recorded in the prophet 
Jonah, with the introduction only of his own, sometimes 
erroneous, explanations ; but at the same time he observes (A) : 
that he relates of the prophet, “what he found concerning 
him in the Hesrew sooxs (‘ESgaixaig Bi8drss ) :”’—clearly 
proving, that by the Si8A0u EGpaixoi [ Hesrew sooxs ], he 
understood the canonical writings of his brethren. 

4. All the Writings, which he transferred into the history 
of his nation until the time of Artaxerxes, must have been 
comprehended in Josephus’ Canon. For 

J. Josephus grounds the very credibility of the Hebrew 
history from Moses to Artaxerxes upon this, that it was writ- 


(g) Antigg., x.c. 10. §. 6. ed. Havercamp, p. 536. { Hudson, p. 458. ! 
th) Antiqg., 1x. c. 10, §. 2. Hav. p. 497. £ Hud. p. 419. J 
10 
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ten ONLY AND ALONE BY Propuets, and that there were 
extant no oT#ER historical books, than those composed by 
them. () Therefore in the history of the Hebrews until Ar-. 
taxerxes Longimanus, he can have assumed none whatsoever, 
except these. So also 

II. The most satisfactory evidence proves it. We find 
those historical books which he expressly places in his Canon, 
for instance, the five books of Moses, the book of Joshua, the 
books of Kings (§.35.), in substance wholly incorporated with 
his Antiquities, Of the very same repute, therefore, were the 
other sources of his national history until Artaxerxes. In 
the mean time it is not to be denied, that he presents ac- 
counts, even in the ancient Hebrew history, of which no trace 
is to be found in the historical books of the Old Testament. 
Probably, he derived these from national traditions, which in 
his time were numerous, yet not put on record, but only trans- 
mitted from mouth to mouth. Thus, for instance, Paul refers 
toa mere tradition, when he makes Jannes and Jambres with- 
stand Moses in the miracles wrought before Pharaoh (2 Tim. 
iii. 8.) : a tradition, which even Pseudo-Jonathan has intro- 
duced into his rarcouu, Exod. 1. 15; vis. 11. 

5. Aut Hebrew books of every kind, which were extant in 
the time of Josephus, from the times before the death of Ar- 
taxerxes, he deems without exception canonical. For he con- 
cludes his account of the Canon of his nation with the remark : 
that aut books, the authors of which may have lived after Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, were of much less value. Had he not 
attributed the same value and the same authority to att books, 
written before the time mentioned ; he would not have thrown 
ALL into one class, and not have derived att from Prophets, 
but have carefully distinguished those which were of inferior 
authority. If then it can only be proved of any book, 1. that 
JosEPpnus was acquainted with it, and 2. that it was not writ- 
ten after Artaxerxes: that book is to be placed in the Canon 
of Josephus. 





‘t) Contra Ap., lib, 1. 86. 8; quoted above, 6, 29. 
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6. All the books which were composed after Artaxerxes, 
in the opinion of Josephus must have been arpocryPHAL, even 
granting that their contents carry us back into that king’s 


reign. (x) 


§. 34. 


Division of the opinions of Josephus on partieular books of the 
Old Testament. 


These observations may now be appropriately followed by 
Josephus’ opinions on particular books-of the Old Testa- 
ment. (/) For the purpose of facilitating the examination, I 
arrange them in three classes :— 


1. Books, which he places expressly among the Sacred Wrilings of his 
nation. | 

2. Books, of which, without this express teslimony, he makes a mere 
lilerary use. 

3. Books, which he entirely passes over tn silence. 





(k) The doubts, which Srittier suggests, (in his Program de usu 
versionis Alexandrinae apud Josepbum, pp. 18—22,) as to the validity of . 
Josephas’ account of the Canon, are in my vieW resolved, as soon asa 
reference is made to all the passages, in which Josephus directly or in- 
directly expresses an opinion on the books of the O. T. To the ac- 
complishment of this, I hope to contribute in the following paragraphs. 

(0) A good collection of these has already been made by Cur. Frep, 
Scumup in two Programs, entitled: Enarratio sententi# Flavii Josephi 
de libris V. T. Wittend., 1777. 
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First Cuass. Books which Josephus places expressly 
among the Sacred Writings of his nation. 


§. 35. 


Five sooxs or Moses, Isatan, Jenemiasb, Ezexier, Daniet,. 
Jonan, Nanum, Haceai, Zecuartan, Josava, Booxs or 
Kines, Psacms. 


‘Tue Five Books oF Moses Josephus mentions in the pas- 
sage above cited, expressly ; and moreover, where he alludes 
ta them, he speaks of them with great veneration and rever- 
ence. He calls them isgé: Bi8d0 [ Sacred Books ](m), and 
al cav icecv yeagaiv Side [ the Books of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures ]. (n) 

Isatan. His prophecies he calls, in the account that Cyrus 
read the very oracle respecting him: £9 BiPAiov, & sig adeod 
wpomnssing “Hoaiag xaréhews, apo row diaxediuv xai déxe [ the 
book of prophecy, which Isaiah left, two hundred and ten 
years before ].(0) Elsewhere he calls him simply sgophrus 
[ Prophet ] (7), and in the biography of Hezekiah: 6 «gephrng, 





(m) Antiq., lib. 1. Hav. p. 5. [ Hud. p. 4.), at the end of the preface ; 
lib. nt. c. 6. §. 2. Mav. p. 128. [ Hud. p. 103. ], lib. iv. c. 8. §. 48. Hav. 
p. 265. [ Hud. p. 176. ], lib. 1x. c. 2. §. 2. Hav. p. 476. [ Hud. p. 396. }, 
lib. x. c. 4. §.2. p. 517. ed. Havercamp, which I always quote. [In 
Hudson’s edition, p. 439. Wherever, in this treatise, the author quotes 
the page of Josephus according to the edition of Havercamp, the cor- 
responding page is given according to the edition of Hupson, Oxonts, 
1720. Tr.] 

(n) Contra Ap., lib. 1. §. 4. Hav. p. 1472. [ Had. p. 1365.] Many 
other passages are expressive of the reverence, with which Josephus 
and his brethren spoke of the Mosaick Writings. Ant., 1. Hav. p. 4. 
( Hud. pp. 3.4. ]; xx. c. 6. Hav. p. 966. [Hud. p. 888. ]; 111. c. 6. Hav. 
p. 135. [ Had. p. 110. ]; 1v. c. 8. Hav. p. 261. [ Hud. p. 173. ]; x. c. 4. 
Hav. p. 617. { Hud. p. 439. ]; xvi. c. 6. Hav. p. 800. [ Hud. p. 722, } 

(0) Anitq., x1. c. 1. §. 2. Hav. p. 547. [ Hud. p. 468. ] 

(p) Antig., x. ¢. 2. §. 2. Hav. p. 614. [ Hud. p. 436. ] 
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wap’ ov (EZexing) wave’ dxpBiis ca péAdovera erwevero, [ the 
prophet, from whom he (Hezekiah) minutely ascertained all 
that would come to pass ]. (q) 

Jenewiag is called sgopatns, é¢ od wéddoven on wide dsive 
wgesxngugs, |. the prophet, who predicted the evils that would 
befal the city] (r), by which the contents of his prophecies 
are well characterized. 

Ezexit is cited under the appellation xgep4rns [ Prophet ], 
and his prophecies are compared to the prophecies of Jere: | 
miah. (s) 

Our Daniex Josephus places among the lege. ypéupra [ Sa- 
cred Writings ] (¢), he entitles his prophecies «gognesia #93 
rerpaxosiay xoi dx yevopcvy eetiv, [a prediction, made four 
hundred and eight years previous ] (x), and he expresses him- 


self elsewhere in very strong terms, as to the truth of 
them. (7) 





(q) Astiq., rx. c. 13. §. 3. Hav. p. 506. { Hud. p. 427. } 

(r) Antyg., x. c. 6. §. 1. Hav. p. 620, | Hud. p. 441.] See the follow- 
ing note. ; 

(s) Thesame. Otree 6 mgogarac (Iegqzias) nal wd pbrrcrra th 
wires Ssiva xgcexuguit, ty yedupars xatadiwar, cai civ vor i@? 
icy yavouivay dract tiv +s Brfurwriay aigecty, O88 pdroy dd 
cree meotdicriss TavTa role Syacit, GAAa Kai 6 noggutac ‘legs- 
daarog. [ This Prophet (Jeremiah) also predicted the evils that would 
befal the city, leaving behind him, in writing, both the destruction which 
has now come pass in our @ay, and the Babylonian captivity. And not 
only did he predict these things to the people, but the prophet Ezekiel 
did the same. Tr, ] 

(t) Antiq., lib. x. c. 10. §. 4. Hav. p. 636. [ Hud. p.447.] After 
having adduced something from Daniel, he concludes with the words : 
“Whosoever wishes to examine this,” ox:udacdrc +3 BiBaior dvay- 
yovas TOU Aayiiacu- wetece Sk TetTo by Tos legos yexupacs [let 
him carefully read the book of Daniel. He will find it among the Sa- 
cred Writings }. Comp. above, $. 33. note (/-) | 

(%) Antig., lib. xu. c. 7. §.6. Hav. p. 617. [ Hud. p. 540.] 

(v) Antsg., lib. x.c. 11. §. 7. Hav. p. 544. [ Hud. p. 466.] Taira 
wirra ixtivos, Ort SeiLarres dure, euyyedfac xariante, ase rove 
daywecxortas, zai ta cupBaivorra crowesrras, Savudfesy inl ch 
Wage tov Gud tiah tiv Aavinacy. [ All these things, God having 
communicated them to him, he left in writing, so that those who read, 
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The xu minor Propuets Josephus regards as one book, 
calls them dédsxa civ dgSwov [twelve in number ], and ranks 
them, on account of their accurately fulfilled prophecies, with 
the prophet Isaiah. (w) —— Some of them moreover, he cites 
especially. 

Jonan he’declares to be a true Propust; hence he de- 
scribes the remarkable incidents of his life in such a manner, 
that it may be perceived, he drew from the account set forth 
by Jonas himself, but with the introduction of his own, some- 
times very erroneous, explanations, although he cites only in 
very general terms, and refers to the Bi8Aou ‘EBegaixai [ the 
Hebrew Books ]. (x) 

Even Nauum is entitled rgop4rn¢ [ Prophet ], and com- 
mended on account of the minute accomplishment of his pre- 
dictions. (¥) : 

Haceai and ZecwartiaH are called dvo sxgopnsos [ two Pro- 
phets }. (z) 

The soox or Josuva Josephus denotes one of the books 
reposited in the temple. (a) 





and see the events, are led to behold Daniel with wonder, on account 
of the henour which God conferred upon him. Tr. ]. Josephus cites 
moreover the first eight chapters of Daniel ; Antigq., lib. x. c. 10. & 11. 

(w) Antig., x. c. 2. §. 2. Hav. p. 515. [ Hud. p. 436.]. Kal oy 
curoc pedvos & mogpirne (‘Hoatec),_ dard xet daaoe dadexa cir 
dgiSucy +o abro twrelnczy. Kal nav, site dyaSiy tere pavacy - 
veras wae’ nuiv, card cH éxsivor droBaives weopateaar. [ And not 
this prophet (Isaiah) alone, but others also, twelve in number, did the 
same.. And whether good or evil happens to us, all comes to pass ac- 
cording to their prediction. Tr. j} 

(x) Antig., rx. c. 10. §. 1.2. Hav. pp. 497. 498. [ Hud. pp. 418. 419.}. 
cotve@ (itissaid §.1.) mecspictucs ric "lavds, §. 2. he refers in the 
biography of Jonas to the @iBacuc “FAgaixas (see above, §. 33.) and 
concludes the second section with the words: SufiaSor da viv magi 
abroy duiynoty, as eWeor draytygaupeivny. 

(y) Antig,, |. 1x. c. 11. §. 3. Hav. pp. 501. 602. [ Hud. pp. 422. 423. ] 

(3) Antiq.,1 x1. c. 4. §. 5. Hav. p. 657. [ Hud. p. 479. ] 

(a) Antig., lib. v. c. 1. §. 17. Hav. p. 273. [ Hud. p. 185. ]. “Ors 82 
vd paixos tac juleac ixidoxe téTt, nab tod cuviSous iwacwacs, dy- 
revras did cay wyaxtimivey ty re fed yeanperor. [ That the 


4 
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‘The nooks or Kinas. The book, in which the history of 
the Prophet Elijah is recorded, 1. ¢. the. books of Kings, he 
ranks with that which gives the account of Enoch, « e. the 
first book of Moses; he calls both iega: i8dru [ Sacred. 
Books }. (5) 

Peatus. They are expressly named in the cited passage 

(§. 29.) under the title: tyvo sis civ adv [ Psalms to God ]; 
and Josephus makes mention of them elsewhere by the names, 


Psalms of David, because on was the. principal author of 
them. ¢c) 


Seconp Crass. Books, which Josephus merely cites, without 
addition, or of which he makes a mere literary use. 


§. 36. 


Lamentations, Jupces, Rutn, the Booxs or SamvueEt, 
Caronicies, Ezra, Nesemian, Estaer. 


The Lamentations or Jeremian, which in his opinion 
were composed on the death of king Josiah, Josephus refers 
to, as a compostion still extant (d). comp. §. 33. Obs. 5. 


length of the day increased at that time, and surpassed what was usual, 
is evident from the writings reposited inthe temple. Tr. ] 

(b) Antig., lib. ix. c. 2. §. 2. Hav. p. 476. [ Hud. p. 396, }. Meg? 
putes “Haia «zt 'Evayou Tov z8v0ptvou =gd rec twouBeiac ty Tabs 
isgakt dvayiyeawrar Bifacss, srs yeyivacsy aparsic Davatoy J’duray 
aidsic eidir. 

(c) Anfig., lib. vi.c. 12. §.3. [6 Anuidus..... adac sic tov Quor 
«ai uurous cureragars. David composed odes to God and psalms. 
Tr. 

(ai Antiq., lib. x. c. 6. ¢. 1. Hav. p. 520. [ Hud. p. 441. ]. “Tegsuias 
J’ mgopirus lrinidscoy durcd curirags peace Sgantixer, 3 xa 
ubyes vor drauév. [Jeremiah the Prophet composed his elegy, a 
mournful poem, which is extant even at the present time. Tr. ] 


~ 
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Jupaes and Ruts. Both contain very ancient events, and 
must have been written long before the time of Artaxerxes ; 
both were not only known to Josephus, but much used in the 
fifth book of his Antiqg. comp. §. 33. Obs. 5. 6. 

The two spooks or Samvuew were extant in their present 
form, long before Artaxerxes; we even find them extracted 
by Josephus, often word for word, from the fifth to the seventh 
book of his Antiqg. (e) comp. §. 33. Obs. 5. 6. 

The two sooxs or Curonicies were used by Josephus 
in his Antiqq., from the seventh to the tenth books ; but the 
second is more freely used than the first, ‘because it contn- 
butes more to the Hebrew History. (/ ) 

Ezra and Nesemian. According to Josephus, the con- 
tents of these books belong to the times of King Xerxes (g) ; 
and as the Canon was first closed under his successor Artax- 
erxes ; both may safely be placed in his Canon. He makes 
free use of both. (h) 

Finally Esraer was undoubtedly a part of hisCanon. For 
he places the contents of the book in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, and closes the Canon with his reign, because 
this book was the latest that he found in the collection of the 
sacred books of his nation. (§. 30.) He designates the very 
contents of the book. (7) 

These are the writings of tlte Second Class. Should one 


(e) Thus the lamentation on the death of Saul and Jonathan, 2 Sam. 
1. Anligg., vir. c. 1. §. 1. 

(f) Antigg., lib. vit. c. 12. §. 4. Hav. p. 453. [ Hud. p. 375. ] comp. 

2 Chr. xiv. 8.  Antigg., 1. vir. c. 15. §. 1. 2, Hav. p. 466. [ Hud. 387. | 
comp. 2 Chr. xvii. 7, &c. 

(g) Anitgq., lib. x1. c. 5. §. 8. Hav. p. 666. [ Hud. p. 488. ] Josephus 
makes mention of Nehemiah, and concludes with the words: Tatra 
teiy oby ini Zietou Bacsrtoe tyéveve.—lib. x1. c. 6. §. 1. 2, Hav. p. 560. 
(Hud. p. 481.] “Eodga:...ylveras glace cee Baoisi Zigty. And 
upon this follows a writing of Xerxes to Ezra. 

(4). Particularly Antig., lib. x1.—Yet he introduces also something 
trom the third book of Ezra. See Ant., 1. x1. c. 3. 

(t) Antigg., lib. x1, c. 6. 
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of them be rejected from the Canon of Josephus, then, as the 
same reasonings argue for all, att the rest must forfeit their 
places in it—and what will then be the condition of the thir- 
teen prophetical books ? 


Tarp Crass. Books, which Josephus passes over 
in silence. 


§. 37. 
Proverss, EccLEsIAsTes, THE Sone or Sotomon, Jos, 


Josephus speaks of Sotomon, the writer, but merely in 
general expressions (k); he cites neither the Paoverss, nor 
Ec ciesiastes, nor the Sone or Sotomon, by name. 

Even of the book of Jos he takes as little notice, as he does 
of the hero of it. 


5 9. 28. 
Some Remarks. 


According to these observations, therefore, Josnua, J UDGES, 
Rours, the two sooxs of Sayvet, the rwo of Kinas, and the rwo 
of Curonicxes, Ezra, Nesemtan, Estuer, Isatau, Jerewtan, 
with his prophecies and his lamentations, Ezexier, Danitt, 
and the x11 MINOR PROPHETS, it is certain, belonged to the Canon 
af Josephus ; all these books must be placed in the Second 
Class, among the thirteen propHeticat. For they are partly 
prophecies, partly historical books; and the latter, like the 
former, are considered by Josephus and by other writers of 
+his time and after him, works of the Proruets (/), in part, 





(k) Antig., lib. vit. c. 2. §. 5. Hav. p. 419. [ Hud. p. 339. ] 
(/ PRILO, as quoted above, §.17; Tuxoporger in Praef. ad libres 


iW 
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becausé some prophets did actually record the history of therr 
time, and in part because #2] was then* sometimes the 
title of a writer in general. Let us reckon then as we may, 
there is still no doubt, that Josephus placed even Jos in the 
Class of Prophetical Books, in case Job was a part of his 
Canon. | 

No one has yet indulged a doubt, that at the time of Christ 
and the Apostles, Jos may have had a place in the collection 
of the sacred books of the Jews: Philo and the authors of 
the New Testament knew the book ; it was certainly extant 
long, long before the establishment of the Canon; and al- 
though Josephus makes mention, neither of it nor of its hero, 
it by no means follows, that he may not have found it in his 
collection of the national books. "Would he necessarily speak 
of it, when probably, according to the-common opinion in 
ancient times, he regarded the hero of the book as a foreigner, 
an Arabian; and could he not write a complete Hebrew his- 
tory, without uttering even a syllable in regard to it? And 
if Josephus knew it, and found it among the sacred books 
of his nation; he most probably placed it in his Second 
Class, among the thirteen prorpuetical books. For in the 
Second Class he placed all historical books; and to these 
belonged Job, because all antiquity held the contents of it to 
be a true narrative set forth in poetry. 


Regum ; Evsesros in his praeparatio cvdng.; and ABARMANEL praef. in 
osuam. 
* [ When the Treatise originally appeared, the author’s words were : 


— WI) “oft der Titel elnes Schriffisteller Ubethaupt ist,” is often 


the title of a writer in general. He here says:—it was “ demals su- 
weilen,” then sometimes. But itis not easy to discover proofs even of 
this. See the references above, p. 30.note*. Tr.) 
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§. 39. 
Resutt of the preceding Investigations. 
Without any risk of error, we may then, with Oricen, ar- 


range the thirteen propsETicaL books of the Second Class in 
the following manner. 


1. Josuva. 8. Isatan. 

2. Jupces anp Rours. 9. JEREMIAH’S PROPHECIES 
3. TWO BOOKS OF SamMUEL. AND LAMENTATIONS. 

4. Two Books or Krnes. 10. Eznxret. 

5. Two pooxs or Coronicies. 11. Danie. 

6. Ezra anp NenemraH. . 12. xIt MINOR PROPHETS. 
7. Kerner. 13. Jos. 


The four books of the last Class, which are on moral sub- 
jects, camot now be at all mistaken, although Josephus ex- 
pressly mentions merely the Psavas ; for there are ony four 
books left to be arranged. 

3. Ecci.gstasTEs. 


1. PsaLMs- 
4. rue Sone or Soromon. . 


2, PRovERBS. 


9. 40. 


3. Meuito. Flourished Cent. 11. 


"The next writer after Josephus, who affords us accounts of 
the Canon of the Jews in Palestine, is Mzuito, Bishop of 
Sardis, in the second century after the birth of Christ. He 
travelled into the East, with a view to ascertain, from the ac- 
counts of the Jews there, the-contents and the number of their 
sacred books; and he communicated to his brother, Onesi- . 
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mus, the result of his investigations, in a letter which Eust: 
pius has preserved in his Ecclesiastical History. Euseb. 
B. iv. c. 26. 


Msricwv ‘Ovndinw @ adsrhog yaipswe erady worrdxg sincag 
Croudy TH wpdG TivV Adyov yecyMevos yevéodas Gos ExAoydG, Ex TE Tod 
viou xal shiv spopnrdv mwepi col currgos xai waong ong widsus 
dpciv. ses 02 xol podsiv civ civ waraciv BiBrAiov éBovrting dxel- 
Beav, wide civ dgdpiv xai deoia iv cagw slev, eewoldasa 3 
soles wpite, denausvig Cou €d Ceovdaloy wepi rHv wis, xas Gido- 
pads wei civ Adyov. oer 6 padipa waveu widy eh apis Osdv 
caiean wpoxpiveic, wee s7¢ aiwviou Curnpias dywnZopevoss avédSav 
ov sig yy dvarodsv, xai bus rou rérou ysvopsveg EvSa Expire 
xol dxpaydn, xai dxpiScig wartadv a sig waroudig diadhxng Bipre, 
iworagtas SxepLa cor- Civ esi cd dvipasa- Muitotws acves- Tévedic, 
"Efodog, Acurixav, "Apidpoi, Agurepovopiov- "Incotg Navy, Keira, 
“Pod Bacircitiv régcaga, Tlapadsewojcvew duc. Yarpiw Aafid, 
oropiwos Vlapoyios, 7 xai Lomia, "ExxAnciactic, doin. "Adparuv, 
7148. Tlgopnriiv, ‘Hoatov, ‘legeusour civ dadsxn tv povoSiBrw. 
Aavijr, "eCexijr, “Eodeug: g& cv xob sxAoyas twondaum, eig sE 
BiBria disdow. | 


“Metito to his brother Ovesimus greeting. Whereas, 
from your great earnestness for the Word, you have often 
wished to have selections from the Law and the Prophets, 
which relate to our Saviour and our whole faith ; and would 
be glad to have a minute account of the ancient books, how 
many of them there are in number, and in what order they 
stand: I have endeavoured to effect this, because I was 
aware of your earnestness in the faith, and your desire for in- 
struction in respect to the Word, and knew that in your long- 
ing after eternal happiness, from love to God, you prefer it to 
all other things. As I was journeying in the East, therefore, 
and came to the place where this was preached and exhibited; 
I accurately ascertained the books of the Old Testament; and 
- subjoin a catalogue of them, and send it to you. They are 
called as follows: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deu- 
teronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, four Books of Kings, two 
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Books of Chronicles, the Psalms of David, the Proverbs of 
Solomon, which is entitled also the Wisdom (m);, Ecclesiastes, 
the Song of Songs, Job. The Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, the 
twelve in one book ; Daniel, Ezekiel, and Ezra. From these 
I have made the Selections, and divided them into six books.” 


§. 41. 


Illustration of this Passage. 


It is true that in this Catalogue Nesemian and Estuer aré 
not mentioned ; but, whoever reads the passage and under- 
stands it, will here discover both of them. Melito here ar- 
ranges the books of the Old Testament, manifestly according 
to the time in which they were written, or in which the facts 
which they record occurred. Hence he places Ruth after the 
book of Judges, Daniel and Ezekiel toward the end of his 
Catalogue, .and Ezra last of all, because he wrote after the 
Babylonian captivity. And accordingly, as he comprehended 
the books of Samuel and Kings under the general appellation 
Books’ of Kings, because they related the history of the He- 
brew kingdom from Saul to Zedekiah, or until the Babylonian 
captivity: in the same manner, he appears to comprise under 
the name of Ezra all historical books, the subjects of which 
occur in the times subsequent to the Babylonian captivity. As 
it is very common to include Ezra and Nehemiah in one book, 


~ 


- (m) According to Strotn’s translation of this passage ; it is only 
lier departed from, because probably neither # xal scotia, nor § eopiz 
is the true reading, but, according to Strotn’s conjecture, 4 cas cogia. 
Me .ito, and from him Evsrsius, wrote without any accents or spiritus 
» «ag copia. For even Nicgrnorvs admitted xo), and Rurri trans- 
lated: quae et sapientta. Afterward, when acceuts were adced, from » 
arose the postposifive 4 xal ovpia. But # cannot refer to 6:6ala, which 
goes before; 80 x2s was omitted, and 4 copia was written, which even 
now occurs in some editions, as mignt indeed have easily happened 
‘ith # xal oops, 
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why might not even Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther also have 
been regarded asa whole? If we add to this conjecture, 
that Nehemiah and Esther, according to Josrenus (§. 36.), 
must have been parts of the Canon, and that Fathers of au- 
thority, such as Origen (§. 42.) and Jerome (§. 44.), expressly 
enumerate both iff it; no impartial inquirer can well doubt, 
that even Melito does not reject from the Canon of the Old 
Testament the two books mentioned. (n) 


§. 42. 


Oricen. Born A. D. 185. Died A. D. 253. 


The next Father, whom we must hear, is Ornicen, whose 
catalogue of the Canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament 
has been preserved by Eusebius. Ecc. Hist. v1. 25. It is 
of very great weight, because it is derived from the Jews, as 
Origen himself, in the very beginning of it, expressly states. 


Tov piv goiys mpiirov efyyodpsves Larwiv, sxdsow eseoincas 
( Qeryévng ) sol sé leptin ypupiw cig wadroutic Siadhang xaradésyou, 
CO wus yeipuv xard AsEw- ovx ayvonréov Selvas cag evdsaS4xoue 
BiProve, as ‘EBpaios wagadidéacw, dio xal sixoci. tog § desSpic 
civ wap’ adcoig soryeluv ses site psead. twa, Beripepes Agyuve eis 
03 al sixoss dbo BiBAn xa’ ‘EBpaloug aids: % rap’ tydv Wvscis 
devysygoupivn, wage o2 “EBpaing dws she deyns sis BiBrov 
Benois, Sese div as dpyn> “Efodos, oladrecpad, ieee tsi caiva ro 
Gvoneuras Acuirixiv, ovixpd, xai exaArscevy "AgiSpol dypusopexwdsip- 
Asurspevépaoy, Erde addeBagip, ouros of Abyor "Inoois vitg Navi, 
*luots Bev Noive Keirai, “PovS, wap’ adroig ev vi cuperin. Baci- 





(n) Scuuip, hist. et vindic. Canonis, assumes with others, that Es- 
THER, removed by the error of a transcriber, was originally mentioned 
by Melito. I doubt this however, as there isto be found no trace of it; 
and Athanasius, Gregory Naz., and others, who follow Melito, in like 
manner omit Esther. See Scamp]. c. p. 171. 173. 193. Browns in his 
edit. of Kennicott’s diss. gener. p. 178, is of my opinion. 
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bare reirn, dsorige, wap’ aiscig sv Zapovhr, & SsdxAnrog: Budi. 
hedev celery, ceraern, ev ivi, odoppirsy AaGid, dase ici Pacirsige 
Aafid. Slagadsrropdvuy epirn, Geusiga, dv ivi, &Ben diapip, Seep 
esi Avyes dpspew- “Ecdpng spires xai dciesyos ev avi, eeu, ¢ ae) 
Benise- Birdos Yarpain cépse Udrrip.. Lerolivers wapoyrion pro’, 
"Eoodysiacis, nuts arpa atpicun, cip atcwip.. ‘Howiag, 'Iscaié. 
“Ieegplag ow Sphvors nai sy eawody sv Evi, Tpswin. Aamir, Aawhr. 
“Ts2eenjr, les2usr. 148, 1b 8. "Eohig, EoSae. tw 62 sodsuv' ash ed 
MoaoaSaixd, saree ixryéypawras LagByi2 cagBave fd, 


In the exposition of the first Psalm, he (Oaicen) exhibits 
a catalogue of the sacred books of the Old Testament, where 
he writes as follows: “It must be known, that the canoni- 
cal books, as the Hebrews relate, are twenty-two in number, 
according to the number of their letters.” Somewhat further 
on, he proceeds: “ these twenty-two books, according to the 
Hebrews, are the following : the Book which with us bears the — 
title Genesis, is called by the Hebrews, from the beginning of 
the Book, ‘ Breshith,” that is: ‘in the beginning.’ Exopus 
‘ Velleshemoth, that is: ‘these are the names.’ Leviticus 
‘Vayikra, and he called” Numsers, ‘ Hammishpekodim.’ 
Devetoronomy ‘Ellehaddebarim, these are the words.’ Jesus 
the Son of Nave, ‘Joshua Ben Nun.’ The Juvars, Ruta, 
in one Book with them, ‘Shophetim. (0) The first and se- 
cond of Kines, one, ‘Samuel,’ that is: ‘the called of God.’ 
The third and fourth of Kings, in one, ‘ Vammelech David,’ 
that is: ‘and King David.’ The first and second of Curo- 
NICLES, in one, ‘ Dibre Hayamim,’ that is: ‘ Journals.’ The 
first and second of Ezra, in one, (p) ‘Ezra,’ that is: ‘the 





(0) A trace of it is found in the Masora finalis of a Spanish MS, 
(Kennicott’s num. 3.), where Rath is called mse Sd 80 from 


the beginning of the Book. See Bruns, ad Kennicotti diss. gen., pp. 18. 
19. nota. 

(p) Proofs of this are also fouad in the modern Hebrew M33. Many — 
still write, the two books of Samuel, the two of Kings, the two of Chro- 
nicles, as Ezra and Nehemiab, in one, continuously, without an inter- 
vening space ; and hence, all these books in the most ancient editions, 
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helper.’ The Book of Psaws, ‘Sepher Thillim.’ The Pro- 
verBs of Solomon, ‘ Mishloth.’ Ecctresiasres, ‘ Koheleth.” 
The Sone or Sones, ‘Shir Hashirim.’ Isatan, ‘ Iesayah.’ 
JEgemian, with the Lamentations and the Epistle, in one 
Book, ‘ Yirmeyah.’ Dantet,‘ Daniel.’ Ezexten, ‘ Yehezkeel.’ 
Jos, ‘Job.’ Estruer, ‘ Esther.’ Beside these, there are also 
the Books of Maccanexs, which are entitled: Sarbeth Sar- 
bane El.” (7) 


§. 43. 


Illustration of this passage, 


In this Catalogue of the Canonical Writings of the Old 
Testament, the xu minor Propuets are wanting; notwith- 
standing Barucn holds a place in it, The first difficulty 
vanishes, on a comparison of Rurrin’s Latin translation, and 
Hirary’s Preface to the Psalms. The former, in the passage 
cited from Eusebius, has the twelve minor Prophets after the 
Song of Solomon; and the /Jatter, (who, according to an ob- 
servation already made by Jerome, has derived his Preface 
to the Psalms in great part from this passage), mentions the 
tsvelve minor Prophets among the Canonical Writings of the 
Old Testament. (r) The other difficulty is not so easy to re- 


ES aren er 


which fo}low as closely as possible the arrangement of the MSS., were 
thus printed in one, until Danizt Bomsrre introduced the present 
usual division of them. (See Ercan. Introd. to the O. F., Vol. 11. 
§.359. Tr.} 

(q) According toStrotn’s Translation. 

(r) Here is Valesius’ note on the passage: Oiiisauis est in hoc Cata- 
logo liber duodecim Prophetarum. Quo factum est, ut cum viginti 
duos libros se numeratarum promiserit Origenes, unus duntaxat et 
viginti rgperiantur. In Rufini versione recensetur hic liber statim post 
Canticum €anticorum. Nec aliter Hilarius in prologo enarrationis in 
Psalmos, et Cyrillus Hicrosolymitanus. Ceterim sacre Scripture libri 
‘ongé alio ordine hic recensentur, quam Epiphanio, et Hieronymo et 
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solve. Nowhere is there a trace, that Jeremiah’s Epistle 
‘ever was a part of the Jewish Canon. Origen was mistaken, 
and perhaps he had before him a copy of the Septuagint, (in 
which, as usual, Baruch was placed immediately after Jere- 
miah,) and he suffered himself to be betrayed by this into 
his mistake. (s) 


&. 4d. 
Jerome. A. D. 422. 
Jerome reckons, according to the number of the conso- 


nants in the Hebrew Alphabet, twenty-two books, and in his — 
Prologus Galeatus arranges them in the following order, 


which the ‘Bibliotheca Divina also follows :— < 
1—5. Frve nooxs or Moses. 8. rwo nooks or SAMUEL. 
6. Josuua. 9. rwo Books or Kincs. 
7. Jupexs anp Roura. 10. Isazan. 


ee eee 


Melitone, cujus locum supra retulit Eusebius in fine lib. 4. Hilarius 
verd in prologo Commentariorum in Psalmos, cum Origene prorsus 
consentit. Nec id miram, cdm totus fere prologus ille Hilarii translatus 
sit ex Commentariis in Psalmos, ut testatur Hieronymus. 

(s) This is yet more probable, if we reflect, that the Egyptian Chris- 
tians, those great admirers of the apocryphal writings, permitted Ba- 
ruch to follow the Lamentations. {The Ethiopians divided the Old 
Testament into four parts. 

a. The Octatrucn, inclading the five books of Moses, Joshua, 

Judges, Ruth. 

u. The Kines, in thirteen books: two books of Samuel, two of 
_ Kings, two of Chronicles, twg of Ezra, (Ezra and Nehemiah), Tobit, 
Judith, Esther, Job, Psalms. 

11x. SoLomon, in five books: Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solo 
mon, Wisdom and Sirach. 

iv. The Prorgets, in eighteen books: Isaiah, Jeremiah’s prophecies 
apd lamentations, Baruch, Ezekiel, Daniel, and the twelve minor 
Prophets. 

They had also two books of Maccahees. See Eichhorn's latrod. tv 

the O. T., Vol. 11. §. 309. noteg. = Tr. J 
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1]. Jeremian’s propnecies © 18, Sonc or Sones. 


AND LAMENTATIONS. _ 19. DANIEL. 
+412, Ezexr.. 20. Two wooks or Curv. 
13. xsr MINOR PRopHeETs. NICLES. 
14. Jon. 21. Ezra in two books, 3..e. 
15. Psaums. Ezra and Nrxemran. 
16. Proverss. 22. Estuer. 


17. EccuestasreEs. 


Viginti et duas litteras (says he in the Prologus Galeatus ) 
esse apud Hebraeos, Syrorum quoque lingua et Chaldaeorum 
testatur, quee hebraeae magna ex parte confinis est. Nam 
et ipsi viginti duo elementa habent, eodem sono et diversis 
characteribus....... Porro quinque litterae duplices apud 
Hebraeos sunt, Caph, Mem, Nun, Pe, Sade. Unde et quin- 
que a plerisque libri duplices existimantur, Samuel, Melachim, 
Dibre hajamim, Esdras, Jeremias cum Cinoth, id est lamenta- 
tionibus suis. Quomodo igitur viginti duo elementa sunt, per 
quae scribimus hebraeice omne quod loquimur, et eorum 
initiis vox humana comprehenditur : ita viginti duo volumina 
supputantur, quibus quasi litteris et exordiis in Dei doctrina, 
tenera adhuc et lactens viri justi eruditur infantia. 

Primus apud eos liber vocatur Beresith, quem nos Genesin 
dicimus. Secundus Veelle Semoth. Tertius Vayjicra, id est, 
Leviticus. Quartus Vajedabber, quem Numeros vocamus. 
Quintus Elle haddebarim, qui Deuteronomium praenotatur. 
Hi sunt quinque libri Mosis, quos proprie Thora, id est 
Legem, appellant. 

Secundum Prophetarum ordinem faciunt, et incipiumt ab 
Jesu filio Nave, qui apud eos Josue Ben Nun dicitur. Deinde 
subtexunt Sophetim, id est Judicum librum: et in eundem 
compingunt Ruth, quia in dicbus Judicum facta ejus narratur 
historia. Tertius sequitur Samues, quem nos Regum primum 
et secundum dicimus. Quartus Melachim, id est Regum, qui 
tertio et quarto Regum volumine continetur. Meliusque 
multo est Melachim, id est Regum, quam Melachoth, id est 
Regnorum dicere: Non enim multarum gentium describit 
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fegna, sed unius Israelitici populi, qui tribubus duodecim 
continetur. Quintus est Esaias. Sextus Jeremias. Septimus 
Ezechiel. Octavus liber duodecim Prophetarum, qui apud 
illos vocatur Thereasar. 

Tertius ordo Hagiographa possidet. Et primus liber 
incipit a Job. Secundus a David, quem quinque mcisionibus 
et uno Psalmorum volumine comprehendunt. Tertius est 
Salomon, tres libros habens, Proverbia, quae illi Misle, id est 
Parabolas, appellant. Quartus Ecclesiastes, id est Coheleth. 
Quintus Canticum Canticorum, quem titulo Sir hassirim 
praenotant. Sextus est Dantel, Septimus Dibre hajammim id 
est Verba dierum, quod significantius chronicon totius divinae 
historiae possumus appellare, qui liber apud nos Paralipomenon 
primus et secundus inscribitur. Octavus Esdras : qui et ipse 
similiter apud Graecos et Latinos m duos libros divisus est. 
Nonus Esther. 

Atque ita fiunt pariter Veteris Legis libri vigintt duo, id est, 

Mosis quinque, et Prophetarum octo, Hagiographorum novem. 

Quanquam nonnulli Ruth et Cinoth inter Hagiographa 
scriptitent, et hos bros in suo putent numero supputandos, ac 
per hoc esse priscae Legis libros vigints quatuor....... 

Hic prologus scripturarum quasi galeatum pnncipium 
emnibus libris, quos de Hebraeo vertimus in Latinum, con- 
venire potest: ut scire valeamus, quicquid extra hos est, inter 
apocrypha esse ponendum.  Igitur Saptentia, quae vulgo 
Salomonis inscribitur, et Jesu filiti Sirach liber, et Judith et 
Tobias et Pastor non sunt in Canone. Machabaeorum primum 
libram hebraicum reperi. Secundus graecus est, quod ex 


spea quoque phrasi probari potest. 


{ That the Hebrews had twenty-two books, is evinced by 
the language of the Syrians and Chaldeans, which is ur the 
main nearly allied to the Hebrew. For they also have 
twenty-two elements, with the same sound, but different 
characters. ... Moreover, the Hebrews have five double let- 
ters: Caph, Mem, Nun, Pe, Sade. Hence five books also are 
by many considered double: Samuel, Melachim, Dibre haja- 
mean, Esdras, Jeremias with Cimoth, that is his lamentations. 
As there are therefore twenty-two elements, by means of 
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which we write in Hebrew all that we speak, and the human 
voice is comprehended in their principles ; so twenty-two books 
are reckoned, by which, as if by letters and rudiments, the 
yet tender and nursing infancy of the righteous man is in- 
structed in the knowledge of God. 

The first book is named Beregith, which we call Genesis. 
The second, Veelle Semoth. The third, Vajicra, that is, Levi- 
ticus. The fourth, Vajedabber, which we call Numbers. The 
fifth, Elle haddebarim, which is denoted Deuteronomy. These 
are the five books of Moses, which they call pruperly Thora, 
that is, the Law. 

They make a Second Class of the Prornets, and begin 
with Jesus the son of Nave, whom they call Josue Ben Nun. 
They then subjoin Sophetim, that is the book of Judges ;. and 
attach to it Ruth, because history describes its events in the 
days of the Judges. Inthe third place follows Samuel, which 
we call the first and second of Kings. Fourth, Melachim, that 
is Kings, which is comprised in the third and fourth book of 
Kings. It is much better to say Melachim, that is Kings, 
than Melachoth, that is Kingdoms. For it does not treat of 
the kingdoms of many nations, but of the people of Israel 
only, consisting of twelve tribes. The fifth is Jsaiah. The 
sixth Jeremiah. The seventh, Ezekiel. The eighth, the book 
of the twelve prophets, which they call Thereasar. 

The Third Class contains the Hagiographa. And the first 
book begins with Job. The second with David, which they 
comprise in five sections and one book of Psalms. The third 
is Solomon, who has three books, Proverbs, which they call 
Misle, that is Parables. The fourth, Ecclesiastes, that ig, 
Coheleth. The fifth, the Song of Songs, which they denote 
by the title Sir hassirim. The sixth is Daniel ; the seventh, 
Dibre hajammim, that is words of days, which we may signi- 
ficantly call a Chronicle of the whole sacred history : we en- 
title the book, first and second Paralipomenon. The eighth, 
Ezra, which also is divided into two books both by the Greeks 
and Latins. The ninth, Esther. 

And in this manner there are twenty-two books of the anctent 
law, that is, five of Moses, eight of the Prophets, nine of the 
Hagiographa. 
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Although some often mention Ruth and Cinoth among the 
Hagiographa, and think that these books are to be reckoned 
im their number, and that thus the books @f the ancient law 


This Preface, asa well furnished proem, may be applied to 
all the books which we translate from Hebrew into Latin: 
so that we may know, every one but these is to be placed 
among the Apocrypha. . Therefore the Wisdom, whichis com- 
monly entitled of Solomon, and the book of Jesus the son of 
Serach, and Judith, and Tobit, and the Shepherd are not in the 
Canon. I have found the first book of Maccabees in Hebrew. 
The second is Greek, which may be proved from the very 
phraseology. Tr. ] 


He thus divides the whole collection into three parts, Law, 
Prophets, and Hagiographa: and reckons g1cat Prophets 
and wine Hagiographa; and even remarks, that some enu- 
merated Twenty-Four Books, and, to make out this number, 
reckoned separately Ruts and Lamentations. And he thus 
concludes, that all writings of the Jews, except those men- 
tioned, were to be placed with the Apocrypha. 


§. 45. 
The Tatmup. Cent. 11—1v. 


The Jews, in their quibbling, introduced two jods into the 
Hebrew Alphabet, that it might consist of twenty-four con- 
sonants. Hence the Tatuvup reckons twenty-four canonical 
books, in the following order (¢) : 


1—5. The rive sooxs or Moses. 8. Two Books OF SAMUEL. 
6. Josuva. 9. rwo Books or Kines. 
7. Jupers. 10. JEREMIAH. 





(t) Boxrorriu: Tiberias, cap. x1. 
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1}. Ezexir. 18. EccLestasrss. 

12. Isaran. . . 49. Te Sone or Sotomon. 
193. xu wrnor PRornets. | 20. LaMenrarions. 

14. Ruts. 2). Danret. 

15. Psams. 22. EsTuHer. 

16. Jos. ' 23. Ezra (and Newemsan. ) 
17. Proverss. 24. CHRONICLES. 


The principal passage is found in the treatise Bava Bath- 
ra (ul). Having divided the Books of Scripture into 
1. min [the Law ], 2. os) [ the Prophets ], and 3. BAND 
f the Hagiographa ], and suggested in regard to them much 
that is not here in place; it then names the books of each 
part separately, and exhibits those. of the two latter parts in 
the following order : : 


brow orb pein oras Sw pp 
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sy o>an spp) ayn oains Se pvp 
best mop owen ve ndbap own 
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[ The order of Prophets is Josaua and Jupaes, Samve. 
and Kines, Jenemian and Ezexiez, Isatan and the TWELVE. 
... The order of Hagiographa is Rut and the soox or 
Psavtmus, and Jos and Proverss, the Preacuer, the Soxe or 
Sones and Lamentations, Daniet and the roll of Esrser, 
Ezra and Curonictes. Tr. | 





(w) Bava Batura, fol. 13. 14. ed. Venel., 1548. [ The passage cited 
from the Talmud is given, as quoted by E1rcuHorn from the Venice 
edition; but in the edition of Amsterdam (an. Jud. 405), in which the 

_ words occur p. 14. b., lines 26. 27. 34, 35., instead of the Talmudick 
p03), (see Buxrorr’s Lexicon Chald. Talmud. Rabbin. co). 323. on 
the root 53), is found the Hebrew £2'D9%). 7. 1 
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§. 46. 


Resvutt: Mey declares that aut the books of our Hebrew 
editions of the Bible are Canonical. 


From the accounts thus far collected, it is undeniable, | 
think, that at the time of Christ and the Apostles, the Canon of 
the Jews corresponded in extent with our present editions of 
the Bable. And if, before thetr Ame, in the period between the 
end of the Babylonian captivity and the birth of Christ, it 
may be presumed to have once contained fewer books; we 
must then either deny the truth of the picture, which antiquity 
presents to us, of the opinion of the Jews in respect to their 
sacred books, or maintain, that a designed and in all parts de- 
terminate collection of their national writings never was pro- 
_ vided by the Jews. The former is without any foundation, to 
contradict to the face the most credible testimonies of anti- 
quity, and the latter is to contend against all self-evidence. 

From the remotest period, the Jews glowed with a sacred 
reverence for their national writings. In the language of 
Josephus, “ it was, so to speak, innate with them, to regard 
these as divine instructions ; in their solicitude they ventured 
not, as he assures us,—to add, or to take away, or to alter any 

thing, although some of the writings had avery high antiqui- 
~ ty.” &. 29.) Even by the greatest calamities, which the mad 
spimt of persecution gathered around them on account of 
their sacred books, they did not permit their reverence to be 
repressed (v7). How could a nation, with these sentiments, 
suffer to be ranked with their sacred books, such as were of 
inferior value and authority—in case it had been made out 
and generally decided, how many and what books were enti- 
tled to divine authority ? 

This also was settled. As far as we can go back i in their 





sv) Compare Privo, in Evsenivs’ praepar. evang,, lib. vist. ¢. 6. 
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history, just there, where the Apocrypha unites the broken 
thread of Hebrew literature, we find express mention of a 
sacred national library of the Hebrews, as the several parts 
of it were strictly determined. It thus appears, that it was 
begun soon after the Babylonian captivity ; or that, from the 
Writings, which in regard to contents, authors, and date of 
composition were so different, there was made a complete 
whole, with a view that, for the future, no new writings 
should be added to them ;* although, from the want of ac- 
counts, we are not now able to specify, in what year, and why 
additions at that period ceased to be made. 

In short, nIsTORY ATTESTS, THAT AFTER THE BABYLONIAN CAP- 
TIVITY, AND INDEED SOON AFTER THE NEW ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE HEBREW STATE IN PALESTINE, THE CANON WAS FULLY SET- 
TLED, AND AT THAT TIME COMPRISED ALL THOSE BOOKS, 
_ WHICH WE Now FIND INIT. And yet learned men of modern 
times have endeavoured to prove, that the Canon of the Old 
Testament was first determined in very recent times; that 
many of our books, regarded as canonical, formerly had no 
place in the Canon, but were first raised to this distinction by 
Christian Fathers, and modern Jews. 

In this the favourite System was in fault. Men had spe- 
culated in the abstract, on the characteristicks of a Scriptu- 
ral Book, and without any materials had erected a building in 
the air. Then, innumerable appearances opposed the receiv- 
ed general views of the nature of a Scriptural Book. With- 
out demolishing the former building itself, and without taking 
pains to seek for the materials of a new and more substan- 
tial structure, they merely patched up the old castle in the 
air, and they would no longer tolerate in the Canon those 
books, to which the old theory, (consecrated indeed by the 
prerogative of age, but otherwise baseless,) did not admit of 
being applied. : 





*( The author here refers to his Introduction to the O. T., Vol. 1. §. 6. 


which treats of the collection of the Hebrew Scriptures after the Babylonian 
captivity. Tr.) 


APPENDIX. 


Note [ A ]. 


Tug view which the New Testament gives of the particular 
books belonging to the Jewish Canon, may be ascertained 
by an examination of the references in the following Table. 
It contains all the direct quotations from the _ Testament 


in the New Testament. 
GENESIS. 


x. 27. Mark, x. 6. 
11. 3. Heb. rv. 4. 
um. 7. 1 Cor. xv. 45. 
m. 24. Matt. xrx. 5. 
———~ Mark, x. 7 
—— 1. Cor. vr. 16. 
—— Eph. v. 31.. 
xm. 1. Acts, vit. 3. 
xn. 3. Gal. m. 8. 
xv. 5. Rom. rv. 18. 
xv. 6. Jam. m1. 23. 
xv. 6. Rom. tv. 3. 


xv. 13. 14. Acts, vin. 6. 7, 


xvu. 5. Rom. rv. 17. 
xvin. 10. Rom. 1x. 9. 
xxr. 10. Gal. rv. 30. 

xxi. 12. Rom. rx. 7. 
xx. 16. 17. Heb. vi. 14. 


GENEsIs. 


xx. 18, Acts, 111. 25. 
Gal. m1. 16. 
xxv. 23. Rom. rx. 12. 
xLvu. 31. Hebr. x1. 21. 





Exopuvus. 


u. 13. Acts, vir. 26. 

m1. 14. Acts, vir. 27. 28, 
—- Acts, vir. 35. 

im. 5. 7. 8. 10. Acts, vir. 33. 34, 
1. 6. Matt. xxur. 32. 
—— Mark, xn. 26. 
——— Luke, xx. 37. 
Acts, vir. 32. 

1x. 16. Rom. 1x. 17. 

xu. 46. John, xx. 36. 
x11. 2. Luke, 1. 23 
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Exopvs. 


xvx. 18. 2 Cor. vim. 15. 
xx. 6, 1 Pet. 1. 9. 


xix. 12. 13. Hebr. x11. 20. 


xx. 12. Matt. xv. 4. 
Matt. xrx. 18. 
—— Mark, vn. 10. 
——— Mark, x. 19. 
——— Luke, xviu. 20. 
Eph. vi. 2. 3. 
xx. 13. Jam. mu. 11. 

xx. 13. 14. Rom. xu. 9. 
xx. 14. Rom. vu. 7. 
xxi. 17. Matt. xv. 4. 
Mark, vit. 10. 
xx. 8. Acts, xx. 5. 
xxiv. 8 Hebr. rx. 20. 
xxv. 40. Hebr. vim. 5. 
xxx. 1. Acts, vu 40. 
xxxu. 6. 1 Cor. x. 7. 
xxx. 19. Rom. 1x. 15. 











LEVITICcUs. 


x1. 44. 1 Pet. 1. 16. 
xu. 8 Luke, u. 24. 
xvin. 5. Rom. x. 5. 
Gal. ur. I). 12. 
xix. 18, Matt. xrx. 19. 
Matt. xxu. 39. 
Mark, x11. 31. 
Luke, x. 27. 
Rom. xi. 9. 
Gal. v. 14. 
Jam. 11. 8. 








|| 








xxvi. 11. 12. 2 Cor. vi. 16. 


NUMBERS. 


xvi. 5. 2 Tim. un. 19. 


DevTERonmMy. 


v. 16. Eph. vi. 2. 3. 
vi. 45. Mark, xu. 29. 30. 
vi. 5. Matt. xxu. 37. 
—— Luke, x. 27. 

vi. 13. Matt. rv. 10. © 
Luke, rv. 8. 
vi. 16. Matt. rv. 7. 
~——-— Luke, rv. 12. 
vi. 3. Matt. rv. 4. 
Luke, iv. 4. 
rx. 19. Hebr. xu. 21. 








xv. 15.19. Acts, m1. 22. 23. 


Acts, vii. 37. 


=. XIX. 15. John, Vill. 17. 


2 Cor. xu. 1. | 
xx1. 23. Gal. m. 13. 
xxv. 4. 1 Cor. rm. 9. 

1 Tim. v. 18. 
xxv. 5. Matt. xxu. 24. 
Mark, xrr. 19. 
Luke, xx, 28. 
xxvi1. 26. Gal. mr. 10. 
xxx. 12. Rom. x. 6. 
xxxi. 8, Hebr. xn. 5. 
xxxit. 17. 1 Cor. x. 20. 
xxxi1. 2]. Rom. x. 19. 
xxx. 35. Rom. xi. 19. 
xxx. 43. Rom. xv. 10. 
xxx11. 35. 36. Hebr. x. 30. 














JosHua. 
1. 5. Hebr. xu. 5. 
1. Samug.. 


xin, 14. Acts, xm, 22. 
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2. Samvet. 


va. 14. 2 Cor. vi. 17. 18. 
Heb. 1. 5. 





1. Kines. 


xix. 14. Rom. x. 3. 
xix. 18. Rom. n. 4. 


Jos. 
v. 13. 1 Cor. m1. 19. 
PsaLms. 


1.1.2. Acts, 1v. 25. 26. 
u. 7. Acts, xin. 33. 

Heb. 1. 5. 

a=— Heb. v. 5. 

un. 9. Rev. n. 27. 

v. 10. Rom. u1. 13. 

vin. 3. Matt. xx. 16. 
vi 5. Heb. 11. 6. 

vin. 7. 1 Cor. xv. 27. 
vin. 17. 18. Heb. 1. 13. 
x. 7 Rom. us. 14. 

xiv. 1, Rom. ur. 10. 11. 12, 
xvi. 8 Acts, u. 25. 

xvi. 10. Acts, xur. 35. 
xvur. 50. Rom. xv. 9. 
xix. 5. Rom. x. 18. 

xxi. 1. Matt. xxvir. 46. 
Mark, xv. 34. 
xxu. 19. Matt. xxvit. 35. 
John, xix. %. 
xxnm. 23. Heb. 11. 12. 
xxiv. 1. 1 Cor. x. 26. 
xxx. 6. Luke, mun. 46. 
xxx. 1.2. Rom. rv. 7. 8. 
xxxiv. 12. 1. Pet. m. 10. 











PsaLMs. 


xxxvi. 2 Rom. mi. 18. 
xu. 7. Hebr. x. 5. 
xu. 10. John, xin. 18. 
XLiv. 22. Rom. vim. 36. 
xiv. 7. 8. Heb. 1. 8. 9. 
u1. 6. Rom. m1. 4. 
Lxvit. 19. Eph. tv. 8. 
xxix. 10. John, 1. 17. 

- Rom. xv. 3. 
LXIx. 23. 24. Rom. xz. 9. 10. 
LxIx. 26. Acts, 1. 20. 
Lxxvi. 2. Matt. xm. 35. 
uxxvir. 24. John, v1.31. 
Lxxxit. 6. John, x. 34. 
LXxxix. 2]. Acts, xu. 22. 
xcr. 11.12. Matt. rv. 6. 
———-. Luke, rv. 10. 

11. 
xctv. 11. 1 Cor. mz. 20. 
xov. 7. Heb. un. 7. 
xcv. 7. 8. Hebr. m1. 15 
Heb. rv. 7. 

xcv. 1l. Heb. 1v. 3. 
xcvi. 7. Heb. 1.6. 
cr. 26... Heb. 1. 10... 
civ. 4. Heb, 1. 7. 
c1x. 8. John, xv. 25. 
crx. 8. Acts, 1. 20. 
cx. 1. Matt. xxu. 44. 
——. Mark, xii. 36. 
——.- Luke, xx. 42. 48. 
——- Acts, 1. 34. 35. 
——- 1] Cor. xv. 25. 
—e Heb. 1 13. 
cx. 4. Heb. v. 6. 
——. Heb. vir. 17. 21. 
exur. 9. 2. Cor. rx. 9. 
cxvi. 10. 2 Cor. rv. 18. 
cexvu. 1. Rom. xv, 11. 
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PsaLms. Isaran. 
cxvim. 6. Hebr. x11. 6. ——— Rom. x. If. 
cxvim. 22. Luke, xx. 17. ————— _] Pet. 1. 6. 


cxvum. 22. 23. Matt. xxi. 42. xxix. 10. Rom. x1. 8. 
Mark, xx. 10. 11.xxix. 13. Matt. xv. 8. 9. 
Acts, tv. 11. —_——— Mark, vu. 6. 7. 
1 Pet. 1. 7. xxix. 14. 1 Cor. 19. 




















cx. 4. Rom. m1. 13. xi. 3. Matt. m. 3. 
——.- Mark, 1. 2. 3. 
PROVERBS. ——.- Luke, m. 4. 5. 6. 
- John, 1. 23. 
mi. 11. Hebr. xr. 5. xu. 6. 1 Pet. 1. 24. 25. 
in. 12. Hebr. xr. 6. xi. 13. Rom. x1. 34. 
11. 34. Jam. tv. 6. 1 Cor. ni. 16. 
x. 12. 1 Pet. Iv. 8. xLu. 1. Matt. xu. 18. 
xxu. 9. 2 Cor. 1x. 7. xLv. 23. Rom. xiv. 11. 
xxv. 21. 22. Rom. x11. 20. xuix. 6. Acts, xm. 47. 
xxvi. 11. 2 Pet. 31. 22. xLix. 8. 2 Cor. vi. 2. 
tn. 5. Rom. nu. 24. 
-‘Tsarag. tu. 7. Rom. x. 15. 
tu. 11.12. 2 Cor. vi. 17. 18. 
1.9. Rom. 1x. 29. uu. 15. Rom. xv. 21. 
vi. 9. Matt. xm. 14. tu. 1. John xu. 38. 
- Mark. iv. 12. tun. 3. Rom. x. 16. 
- Luke, vu. 10. ui. 4, Matt. vm. 17. 
vi. 9. 10. Acts, xxvii. 26. 27. um. 5. 1 Pet. 1. 24. 
vi. 10. John, x11. 40. miu. 7. 8. Acts, vin. 32. 33. 
vir. 14. Matt. 1. 23. ri. 9. 1 Pet. 1. 22. 


vint. 12. 13. 1 Pet. mt. 14.15, ri. 12. Mark, xv. 28. 
vin. 14. Rom. rx. 33. - Luke, xxn.-37. 

- Rom. x. 11. tiv. 1. Gal. iv. 27. 

vin. 23. Matt. iv. 15. 16. tiv. 13. John, vi. 45. 

ix. 1. Ly. 3. Acts, xi. 34, 

x. 22. 23. Rom. 1x. 27. 28. tvi. 7. Matt. xxi. 13. 

x1. 10. Rom. xv. 12. - Mark, x1. 17. 

xxl. 13. 1 Cor. xv. 32. - Luke, xix. 46. 

xxv. 8. 1 Cor. xv. 54. tix. 7.8. Rom. m. 15. 
xxvin. 11. 12. 1 Cor. xiv. 21. nix. 20.21. Rom. x. 26. 27. 
xxvin. 16. Rom. 1x. 33. Lx1. 3. 2 Luke, iv. 18. 19. 
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IealaH. 


bxiv. 13. 1. Cor. u. 9. 
utxv. 1. 2. Acts, vu. 49. 40. 
Lxv. 1. 2. Rom. x. 20. 21. 


JEREMIAH. 


vn. 13. Matt. xxi. 13. 
—— Mark, x1. 17. 

Luke, xix. 46. 

1x. 23. 1. Cor. 1. 31. 

xxx. 15.. Matt. mu. 18. 

xxx1. 31.. Hebr. vin. 8. 

xxx1. 33. 34. Hebr. x. 16, 17. 





Hosea. 


un. 1. Rom. 1x. 26. 

11. 25. Rom. 1x. 25. 

vi. 6. Matt. 1x. 13. 

- Matt. xu. 7. 

x1. 1. Matt. u. 15. 
xut. 14. 1 Cor. xv. 55. 





JoEL. 


wn 1. Acts, n. 17. 
11. 5. Rom. x. 13. 


Anos. 


v.25. Acts, vm. 42. 43. 
mx. 11. 12. Acts, xv. 16. 17. 
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Mican. 


v. 3. Matt. mu. 6. 
HaBakkKvk. 


1 5. Acts, xm. 41." 

u. 3. 4. Hebr. x. 37. 38. 
1. 4. Rom. 1. 17. 

—— Gal. ui 11. 12. 


Haceat. 
1.6. Hesr. xu. 26. 
ZECHARIAH. 


1x. 9. Matt. xx. 5. 

- John, xm. 15. 

xi. 13. Matt. xxvu. 9.10. | 
xu. 10. John, xix. 37. 

xu. 7. Matt. xxvi. 3]. 
—— Mark, xiv. 27. 





Mavacnai. 


1. 2. 3. Rom. 1x. 13. 
wi. 1, Matt. xz. 10. 

Mark, 1. 2. 3. 
——- Luke, vu. 27. 
m1. 23. Luke, 1, 17. 
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There are, inthe New Testament, no direct quotations from 
the following books: 


JupeEs. NEHEMIAH. DANIEL. 
Roru. EstTHeER. OsaDIAH. 
m Krnes. EccLEslastTes. JONAH. 

1 CuronicLes. Tur Sone or Sotomon. Nanum. 

11 CoronicLes. LaMENTATIONS. ZEPHANIAH. 
Ezra. Esexie.. 


But references are made to some of these : 


To Junces, in Heb. x1. 30—34. and Acts, xm. 20; to 
m Krnes in Luke, rv. 25—27. x. 4. Heb. x1. 35; 1 Curo- 
NicLges, in Heb. v. 4; 1 Curonicies, in Matt. u. 51. 
xxi. 35. Lu. x1.51 ; Newentan, Rom. 1. 24; Esruer, 
Rev. x1. 5; Eccresiasres, in ] Tim. vi. 7. Jam. iv. 
5; Lamenrations, 1 Cor. 1v. 15; Ezexrer, in 1 Pet. 
a. 5. m1. 4. Rev.; Danrez, in Matt. xxxrv. 15. Mark, 
xu. 14. Heb. xs. 33. 34; Jonan, in Matt. xu. 39—41. 
Luke, x1. 30. 32; Nannon, Rev. xvmi. 3. : 


Storr, in his Biblical Theology, (quoted above, §. 8. note *), 
has exhibited, from the New Testament, a View of the “ Divine 
authority of the Old Testament,” in Vol. 1. B. 1. §. 13.; and 
in §. 14,, he gives the “ Proof,” from the New Testament, “ that 
the Jewish Canon, in the days of Jesus, contained the same books 
which now constitute our Old Testament.” Horne, in his In- 
troduction to the Holy Scriptures, Vol. 11. P. 1. Ch. 1x. Sect. 1., 
has classified and arranged the “Quotations from the Old 
Testament in the New.” The most convenient and satis- 
factory work, as an aid to the student, who desires to investi- 
gate the subject, is entitled “ Passages cited from the Old 
Testament by the writers of the New Testament, compared 
with the Original Hebrew and the Septuagint Version: ar- 
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ranged by the Junior Class in the Theological Seminary, 
Andover, and published at their request, under the super- 
intendence of M. Stuart, Associate Professor of Sacred 
Literature.” pp. 39, Quarto, Andover, 1827. Tr.]. 


Note [ B }. 


The quotations from the Old Testament in the New are of 
two kinds. 

J. Some books are quoted for the establishment of religious 
truths, To this elass, without controversy, belong the fol- 
lowing books. 


1. Tee sooxs or Moses. Matt. rv. 4.7. xv. 4. xxn. 31. 37. 
Mark, vir. 9. 10. 13. 1 Cor. rx. 8. 

2. Isatan. Matt. 1. 23. (vai. 17. xir. 18. Mark, x1. 17. 
John, v1. 45.), Acts, viz. 30—35. Rom. xn. 1 Pet. n. 6. 

3. JErEmiaH. Hebr. x. 15. 16. 17. 

4. Psatus. Matt. xxi. 43. 44, Acts, u. 25. 


II. Some books of the Old Testament are only cited by the 
way ; sometimes for illustration, sometimes as parallels. 


The student, who wishes to examine this part of the sub- 
ject, will be furnished with a list of the direct and indirect 
quotations, by consulting Knapp’s edition of the New Testa- 
ment; in which, at the close of Tom. 11., is given a table, en- 
titled: Recensus locorum Veteris Testaments in Novo vel tpsis 
verbis, vel obscurius commemoratorum. 

The whole subject is very ably discussed by the following — 
writers, in addition to those cited in the last note : 


Drusivs, in the work entitled: In Parallela Sacra Notae, 
inserted in the Critici Sacri, Lond., 1660. Vol. vir. 
pp. 1266—1325. 
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Sunxnaustus, in his Mwon Wd sive BIBAOE KATAAAATHS, 
in guo secundum veterum theologorum Hebraeorum for- 
mulas allegandi, et modos interpretands conciliantur loca 
ez ViinN. T. allegata. Amstelaedami, 1713, small 4to. 
pp. 712. 

Micuartis, in his Introduction to the New Testament, Vol. 1. 
P. 1, Ch. v. Sect. 1.—v. 

Owen, on the Modes of Quotation used by the Evangelical 
writers. , 

Suieezt, in a Treatise printed in the Thesaurus Novus 
Theolog. Philolog. P.u. T. 11. 

Scort, in his contributions on the subject, found in the 
Christian Observer ; see the Vols. for 1810 and 1811. 
Some excellent observations may be found also, in a Lec- 
ture by Professor Woops, Andover, pp. 32., on “ The 
Objection to the Inspiration of the Evangelists and Apostles 
from their manner of quoting texts from the Old Testa- 

ment.” | 
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ESSAY, 
&c., &c. 


Success in giving a tolerably accurate outline of the events 
of a scholar’s life, and some idea of the contents and charac- 
ter of the works on which his fame is built, is all that will be 
aimed at in the following Essay. The extraordinary reputa- 
tion of Bocuart would, it is true, justify a much more ex- 
tensive work. His life, although not eventful, contains much 
that would afford theme for copious remark ; and a thorough 
criticism of his voluminous and most learned works would 
filla volume. The imperfect sketch which follows will not 
do justice to the subject, but it may, at least, furnish a few 
facts respecting a man who, once the wonder of his age, is 
now almost forgotten, and excite some attention to books 
which are at this day more praised than read. 

Few men have acquired a higher reputation for abstract 
learning than Bocuarr. At an early period of his life his fame 
was extended beyond the limits of his country ; and on the pub- 
lication of his principal works, it almost instantaneously obtain- 
ed the most exalted'rank. The most distinguished scholars, in 
an age which of all before or since excelled in varied erudition, 
vied with each other in admiring and extolling the eminence of 
Bocuart in the very acquirements for which they themselves 
were most celebrated. (2) From them the crowd of second- 





(a) Sanrav, a counsellor at Paris, an accomplished scholat and patron 
of learned men, says in a letter to Saumaise, as early as March 15, 
1645: ‘‘ Cadomensis Bocnaartos eruditissinum commentarium in Genes. 
cap. x. perfecit—in quo—omnigena doctrina—suaviter te afficiet.”— 
J.L. Pasricy (in Orat. Inaug. de Animarum Immortalitate, in 1660,) 
says of him “praecipuum aevi nostri dictus sit miraculum, cujus si 
quis nomen ignoret, aut stupendgm cumque summa modestia con- 
janetym eraditionem non suspiciat, lum penitus ef xscy esse porte at.” 


& 
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rate writers, who depend on their Coryphaei for their judg- 
ments and opinions, took the tone ; and since that time it would 
have been literary heresy to consider Bocnart as other than a 
scholar of the first rank. The honourable appellation of “ the 
learned ”—eruditus—is almost invariably prefixed to his name, 
and would you give anexample of nearly unbounded reading (6) 
and equal diligence in its application, cite Bocuart, and the 
aptness of the illustration will be immediately allowed. (c) 
Considering the exalted station which our author has main- 
tained among the learned,—his intimate connexion with a 
great number of the most celebrated literary characters of 
his age and country, and his extensive correspondence with 
eminent individuals, it is rather surprising that no independ- 
ent biographical account of him should have been given to the 
world. Within the last half century, many less prominent 
and less interesting characters have been made the subjects 


7 nme ee 


The opinions of G. J. Vossivs, Isaac Vosstus, Tanaqurt Fazer, Lrwrs 
Carrer, Pave Cotomigs, and Meric Casauzon, to the same effect, are 
cited by SpizExivs, Inf. Lit. p. 917, 919, 925. 

(0) In his excellent remarks on the antiquities of the Phoenicians, 
Bocwarr appears to have made no use of a Spanish work on the anti- 
quities of Spainand Africa, by Bennanv ALpReTE, published in 1614; and 

' asthis is an opus classicum, B.'s inattention to it must have arisen from 
ignorance of it. The remark is made by Lz Crerc, Bibl. Choisie, 
V. 389. and 393, and after him by Fasnicius, Bibliographia Antiquaria 
p-43. That two of the sharpest critics and greatest readers in the 
learned world should have so carefully noted a single oversight in Bo- 
ouaRT, and should have been able to discover only one, is a strong proof 
of the great extent of his reading. Such criticisms are greatly creditable 
tohis learning. They show that its boundaries were those of human 
infirmity: ‘tantum non omnia scivit.’ 

(c) Sprzevivs, in that elaborately learned and eccentric work, the 
‘Infelix Literatus,’ has a chapter entitled ‘Solertia Jugis, sive Litera- 
torum, ingenio pariter ac laboriosa sedulitate aevo nostro maxime 
illustrium Quadriga nobilissima.’ The illustrious four are Isaac Casavu- 
zon, Ger. Jo. Vossivs, Jonn SktpEn, and Bochart. He speaks of them 
as “fulgentissima orbis eruditi sidera;” and talks of “ quantis (inde- 
fatigabili sua studiositate) thesauris universam rempublicam literarinam 
exornarint, locupletarintque.” Inf. Lit-Common. xxx. p. 887. 
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ef extensive works, while he has been suffered to languish 
im comparative obscurity. 

Soon after Bocaart’s decease, his junior colleague in the 
pastoral care of the church at Caen, Du Bosc, who is well 
known as the zealous and able advocate of the liberties of 
his fellow Protestants in France, avowed an intention to 
write his life.(d) But this intention was completely frustrat- 
ed by the troubles which preceded the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz, and the consequences of that revocation. These 
commenced almost immediately after Bocuart’s decease, 
and resulted in the exile of Du. Bosc, with the greater portion 
of his flock, to Holland, where he shortly after died. Had 
no such series of untoward events occurred, we should doubt- 
less be in possession of a faithful portraiture of the life and 
manners of our author, and that with the additional ervantae 
of its being from a master’s pen. 

This project having failed, StepHen Morin, a junior asso- 
ciate with Bocnart and Du Bosc in the care of the church 
at Caen, was induced, by the intreaties of their common 
friends, to draw up, partly from recollection and partly from 
papers in the possession of Bocuart’s family, a short account 
of the life and writings of our author in the Latin language. (e) 
This has been prefixed to both the editions of Bocuarr’s col- 
lected works. It is the first article in the third volume of the 
splendid edition of Levspen and Vittamanp. Narration was 
not the forte of Morin, and accordingly, as a history of the 
life of Bochart, his essay merits very little praise. The detail 
of facts is dry, unnecessarily concise, and provokingly meagre. 
His reftections are seldom more than common place, often 
almost puerile. But asa friend and apologist of his deceased 
colleague, he shows his zeal, and learning, and ingenuity, in an 
advantageous light. His account of the origin and design 
of the published and unpublished works of Bochart, also, is 





(d) Moruinvs de Clar. Boch. p. 1. 


(e) SrspuHanvus Mortsvus de Clarissimo Bocharto et omnibus ejus 
<criptis. 
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tolerably interesting and well arranged. On the whole, his 
thirty-six folio pages are filled with matter rather above the 
general character of the biographical notices commonly pre- 
fixed to posthumous editions of the works of celebrated men. 
From this life, a notice of Bochart contained in the Infelix 
Literatus of Srizecivs, and several scattered anecdotes in 
Hver’s Commentaries on his own Life, the materials of the 
following sketch have been principally derived. 

When a man has acquired by his own talents and industry 
an enduring reputation, it can add but little to his importance 
to trace his descent from a noble ancestry. Yet that little the 
biographer is seldom willing to spare ; and accordingly, scanty 
as are the memorials of Samuet Bocnaart, it has been care- 
fully recorded that he derived his origin, on the father’s side, 
from a noble family. The frequency of the instances in which 
several individuals of the same family have excelled in the 
same or similar branches of science or the arts attaches rather 
more real value to a near connexion with men distinguished 
for their natural endowments. Of this advantage, also, our 
author was not destitute, his mother being sister to the famous 
Peter Mouuinor Mauinaus. It was of more importance to 
him, however, that his parents were themselves eminent for 
their talents and their virtues. His father, Bocnart de Mes- 
NILLET, having filled the station of Chief Pastor of the Re- 
formed Church at Rouen, with reputation, for many years; and 
his mother having even acquired celebrity for her remarkable 
prudence and sedateness, and unfeigned piety. Of such 
parents he was born at Rouenin 1599. Nothing is recorded 
of his early youth, except that it was well spent. There are yet 
extant forty-four Greek verses of no contemptible Character, 
composed by him at the early age of thirteen, and addressed 
to his preceptor, who deemed them of sufficient value to be 
prefixed to a Corpus Romanorum Antiquitatum, published in 
1612. These verses are of no small importance in tracing the , 
literary life of our author, since they inform us that he was 
the cherished and grateful pupil of no less a scholar than 
Tuomas Dempster. This man, a Scotchman by birth, a 
tutor in the University of Paris, was an object of admiration 
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with his cotemporanes for his extraordinary talents, his un- 
common boldness and great personal courage, and especially 
his extensive reading and astonishing memory. It is said of 
him that he did not know what it was to forget, and that there 
was no passage or circumstance in any ancient author with 
which he was not perfectly acquainted.(/) The number 
and variety of his works prove the use which he made of such 
extraordinary endowments. To have been placed at an early 
-age under the care of such a man was undeniably no small 
advantage to Bocaart, and in all probability contributed 
greatly to form him to the character in which he afterward 
appeared. On the other hand, that such an advantage was 
not thrown away upon him, is evident from the fact that a 
man of bach distinguished learning as Dempster was willing 
to prefix the commendatory verses of his pupil to one of his 
most elaborate productions. Shortly after the publication of 
those verses our author was removed to the College at 
Sedan.(¢) He there studied philosophy under Jonny Surtn, 
a clergyman and professor of the institution; and in 1615, 
sustained his public theses in that branch with much credit. 
These he dedicated in verse to his grandfather, JoacHiu 
Movtin, a pastor at Orfeans, and to his uncle PETER Mou tin, 
then resident at Paris. About the same time he also publish- 
ed several other minor poems, which do credit to his pro- 
ficiency in the Latin language, and the principles of its versi- 
fication. One in particular, bearing date 1616, is worthy of 
notice, as a remarkable instance of the same indefatigable in- 
dustry which adhered to him through life, and as exhibiting an 
extraordinary ingenuity which, perhaps, contributed to lessen 
the value of the learned labours of his maturer years. A 
friend and classmate had published some theses De Mundo. 
Bocuart, to do him honour, composed a copy of-complimen- 





(f) Bayle, Dict. Art. DEMPSTER. Note £. 

(g) He was probably residing at Paris, in the house of his uncle Peter 
Moulin, while he wes under the care of Dempster. Monin. ubi supra, 
p. 2. 
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tary verses, increasing in six lines from a dimeter toa full 
hexameter, and decreasing again to a dimeter in a8 Many more, 
so as to form the superficies of acircle. A large O circum- 
scribed the whole, and this letter formed the beginning and 
end of every line. (hk) Some other complimentary poems, 
published in 1618, on occasion of the departure of two young 
noblemen from Sedan, display considerable powers of versi- 
fication, and some invention, and prove the continuance of 
Bochart’s attachment to these lighter studies. Nevertheless, 
although he indulged in these amusements, while at Sedan, he 
made theology the principal subject of his attention, studying 
it under the learned and celebrated James Capei. About i6i9 
he left Sedan, and went, as nearly as Morin could ascer- 
tain (1) to the Protestant university at Saumur, there studying 
divinity under the famous Scotch divine Joan Cameron, who 
succeeded Gomar in his Professorship in that university in 
1618. The civil disturbances obliged Cameron to retire to 
London in 1621. Bocuarr accompanied him, attending his 
private lectures there. According to Monrn, (&) his stay was 
short, as toward the close of the same year he was at Leyden, 


aS — 





(h) Tinsert this literary trifle, to convey an accurate idea of the Ia- 
bour which must have been wasted in its composition. 


~~ phis orig ~~ 

ye rnatus, situs, ord 
lympus ipse in parvul 
rdine pingitur hoc _ libel] 
nunc, quisquis es, aggredi cavet 
’ pemque potius, ferre si potes, fert 
' rbe vel extorris fugies, extorris olymp 
reusque solus supererit tibi miser 
Isace, metum mente repellit 
rbem quippe tegit tuus umb 
rbis aderit tibi mutu 
ppones validum tu 


(i) Monin. ubi supra. (k) Moran. ubi supra. 
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stadying the Arabic language, and perfecting his knowledge 
ef Hebrew, under Erpenivus, the first Arabic scholar of his 
day ; and at the same time attending the theological lectures 
of Anprew Rivet. (/) If this be correct, Bocnant must 
have visited England twice ; since it is certain that in 1622 he 
was studying at Oxford,(m) and in the Lent or spring-term 
of the year was admitted a public student in the library of that 
university, at that time the accustomed resort of studious 
foreigners. The common complaint of continental scholars 
respecting the peculiarity of the English pronunciation of the 
Latin language was made by our traveller. A laughable oc- 
eurrence, which took place during his residentce at the Univer- 
sity, afforded him, it must be confessed, some ground, A crea- 
tion of Doctors being about to take place, Bocaagr paid a visit 
to one of the Academical Senate for the purpose of obtaining 
admission to a sight of the ceremony. After stating his request 
with some urgency, he was no little surprized and mortified 
to receive for answer that ‘the Academical funds were at that 
time very low,’ accompanied with the tender of a few crowns. 
The good doctor had been unable to understand the continental 
pronunciation of his visiter, and had only collected from his 
speech that he was a foreigner in want of something. Accus- 
tomed, no doubt, to applications for pecuniary aid (for Eng- 
land was at that time noted for her liberality to needy scholars 
from abroad) he presumed the object of Bocxart to be of the 
same kind, and framed his reply accordingly. The difference 
of pronunciation must have been great, which could so com- 
pletely interrupt communication between two persons well 
acquainted with the language in which they attempted to con- 
verse. The same difference exists to the present day, al- 
though it is impossible to prove that either of the modern me- 





(lt) Revert was Bocuart’s uncle by marriage with his mother’s sister ; 
and subsequently displayed his esteem for his distinguished relative and 
pupil, by dedicating to him, jointly with P. pv Mourix, W. Rryzr, and 
J. M.psz Lanote, his Catholicus Orthodoxus, in 1629. ~ : 

(m) Axrn. Woop. Fasti Oxonienses. 1. 158. 


Js 
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thods is conformable to the ancient pronunciation of the 
language. ‘There is no plea for such an obstinate adherence 
on either side to peculiarities which deprive the Latin scholar of 
half the benefit of his acquisition, by taking from it the cha- 
racter of an universal language and general medium of com- 
munication between the learned. As the English, and those 
who in this country have followed their pronunciation, are the 
minority, it behoves them to cede to the generally prevailing 
custom, and render their own Latin intelligible when spoken, 
to the rest of the world, and themselves able to understand 
the conversation of foreign men of letters. 

Bocuwart, having spent his time abroad with pleasure and 
profit, was recalled to his native place by the death of his 
father, and the duties he owed to his widowed mother. With 
her he resided some time at Rouen, until the Reformed Congre- 
gation at Caen being deprived, by death, of one of its pastors, 
and hearing of the young Bocuart’s extraordinary talents and 
acquirements, unanimously elected him to supply the vacancy. 
He accepted the appointment, and consequently removed to 
Caen, which, excepting the short interval of his journey into 
Sweden, was his place of residence during the remainder 
of his life. The date of this settlement is not recorded, but 
all accounts agree in speaking of its happy consequences ; and 
stating that Bocuart’s assiduity and faithful attention to all 
the duties of the pastoral office quickly gained him a very 
great degree of popularity. Preaching, in consequence of 
the peculiar, and perhaps undue, importance which is attach- 
ed to that ordinance by the reformed churches on the conti- 
nent, occupied a great proportion of his studies. As might be 
expected when a man of such abilities concentrated his exer- 
‘ tions on a single object, he met with eminent success. His 
discourses were warm and practical, while at the same time, 
according to Morin, (n) he displayed consummate ability in 





(x) I quote my author, because the assertion appears a little mar- 
vellous, and because his judgment may have differed from that which 
would have been formed in the premises by a modern sermon-critic. 
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rendering them replete with learning, without in the least un- 
fitting them for popular effect, or rendering them above the 
comprehension of his people. 

But Bocnarr was not left long undisturbed im this happy 
and useful connexion. The plans which the wily Ricuetiev 
had set in operation were now beginning to take effect, and 
ali things were fast mpening for the downfall of the re- 
formed religion in France. Among other indications of the 
approach of that event, was the appearance of a swarm of 
self-constituted pacificators, who, under pretence of seeking 
by the oft tried method of conference and disputation, to unite 
both parties, were in reality deepening the prejudices of the 
Romanists and exasperating their ill-will against the Protes- 
tant minority. A conspicuous place amang these wranglers 
was held by one Vernon, an ex-Jesuit, who, under authority 
of a royal licence, migrated from place to place, holding 
formal disputations with such of the reformed as he could 
persuade or tease into the measure. He was one of the set 
known in history by the name of Methodists, on account of 
their adopting and rigidly observing particular methods of con- 
ducting their controversies, which seemed to them best suited 
to effect their ends. His plan was to insist that his antagonists 
should make good their arguments and opinions, in every in- 
stance, by express and formal declarations of Holy Writ. 
No inference or conclusion, however fair, no circumstantial 
proof, however strong, was to be admitted. ‘ You appeal to 
Scripture, was virtually his language to Protestants, ‘and to 
Scripture we will go. But it shall be Scripture only, without 
the least aid of human reason in any way applied.’ Of course 
there could be very little chance of failure in such a contest. 
With all the advantage of the negative side of the question, he 
deprived his opponents of the use of the only evidence which 
they could, or desired to, bring in support of their affirma- 
tive. (0) This champion made his appearance at Caen in 





(0) Mosnenn. Hist. Eccles. p. 873. Simon Lettres Choisies, p. 212. # 
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1628, and with persevering industry tormented Bocnanrr tiff 
he consented to a public disputation in the castle of the city. 
The Duc de Longueville, at that time Viceroy of Normandy’, 
and governor of the place, presided ; and a number of per- 
sons of distinction, with a great concourse of people, of both 
creeds, were present. The conference lasted nine days, and 
turned upon all the principal points in dispute between the 
Romanists and Protestants. Two secretaries appointed for 
that purpose, one by each of the contending parties, took 
down the arguments of the disputants, and at the close of 
each day’s session, these were read before the president and 
the whole assembly, and signed by Bocuarr and hs antago- 
nist. Notwithstanding all this formality, the conference, as 
might have been foreseen, produced no good result. Of course 
neither the Jesuit nor his friends admitted that he was worst- 
ed ; atid yet Monin asserts that he deserted the field of com- 
bat, leaving Bocaarrt to finish by himself the third part of the 
disputation, as it had been previously arranged. The friendly 
biographer ‘even breaks out in admiration of the wonderful 
work of Providence (‘ mirahili Providentiae divinae opera) by . 
which the acts were prepared with so much formality, as it 
were merely for the purpose of displaying the superior learn- 
ing and ability of Bocnart, and the just predominance of the 
good cause for which he was an advocate. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the advantage of the last word may have 
conduced a little to this apparent superiority, as Monn al- 
_ lows that the extraordinary acquaintance of Bocuart with 
the fathers and Ecclesiastical History appeared principally in 
his additions to his arguments, made by him as they passed 
through the press,—which he was prevented from using in the 
debate by the procac:ty of his redoubtable antagonist ( !) : 
and that the main strength of the support of Protestantism 
_ lies in the Jast part, with which Veron had no concern. 
How, on the rule of disputing said to have been invariably 
observed by that Jesuit, opportunity was given to Bocnarr 
to display his learning in the fathers and acquaintance 
with church history, and, in particular, to adduce fifty testi- 
monies of the fathers of the first four centuries respecting the 
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Eucharist,—-to bring more than three hundred proofs from the 
deerees of councils and canons of the church, of the falsity of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation,—and to give a history of 
clerical celibacy through sixteen centuries,—it is not easy to | 
imagine. But be that as it may, it is certain that no small in- . 
crease of fame accrued to our author from his contest ; and 
that if silence is proof of defeat, Veron pleaded craven, by 
' suffering his adversary’s edition of the dispute quietly to take 
its course and enjoy its triumph. (p) The book was in French, 
and, like most other's of its kind, has been long since burted in 
oblivion. | 

This incident was succeeded by an interval of quiet study 
of some years’ duration. Not to say, with Morin, that Bocu- 
4RT had instilled a fear of his talents and acquirements into 
the opposing party, it is more-than probable that they had 
discovered that he was not the man to suit their purpose ; he 
was too well able at least, to defend himself and his cause, to 
afford them any hopes of giving him a downright ovérthrow ; 
and he was too cool in his temperament, and too much in- 
volved in ertidition, to indulge in any sallies of ill-temper 
which might give an opportunity of exciting prejudice against 
him. He was consequently left to the peaceful discharge of 
his parochial duties, and cultivation of his favourite studies, — 

However extraordinary it may appear, the pastoral duties 
of our author during this period were the occasion and the 
source of the monuments of wonderful erudition, which he has 





(p) So Morus explicitly, ubi supra, p.4. adim. Yet Rivet, in his De- 
dication of his Catholicus Orthodozus to Bocuarr, implies the contrary. 
* You showed him’ (Veron), says he, ‘that he was ignorant in Greek 
and in Hebrew, and put a bridle on his impudent sophistry, which be 
has endeavoured to shake off by telling many lies (according to his cus- 
tom,) about his imaginary victories ; but wise men have not been de- 
ceived by them, and you have discovered his vanity by your answer.’ 
This looks as if Veron, so far from allowing himself beaten by his silence, 
had publicly claimed the victory, and had forced Bocuaat to assert 
= title to that praise by a printed answer. See Bartx, BOCHART. 
Note B. 
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left to perpetuate hisfame. He undertook, and accomplished 
the composition of a course of sermons to his congregation on 
the book of Genesis, from the beginning of the book to the 
18th verse of the 49th chapter. These sermons, fairly writ- 
ten out witb his own hand, he left among his other papers, to 
his family. Bocuant was not one who would content him- 
self with a superficial or a partial view of any subject. While 
engaged in the study of the sacred writings for the purpose of - 
eliciting from them practical instructions for his flock, he 
could not pass over the difficulties which they occasionally 
present, nor leave unexamined any, even the nicest, question 
respecting the facts which they contain. ‘The description of 
Paradise in the second chapter of Genesis excited him to a 
closer investigation of the real situation of that happy spot 
than had ever before been instituted; which resulted in the 
treatise de Paradiso terrestri, now extant, though in a very 
imperfect state, in the third volume of his works. In like 

manner, almost every chapter presented some points not suit- 
ed to be the themes of public discourses, and affording occa- 
sion for the exercise of his deep research and wavaried erudi- 
tion. The chronology and geography of the sacred volume, 

—its natural history,—the origin of the nafnes of men and 
places which it records, and the more intricate portions of its 
history, were not matters to be neglected by our studious pas- 
tor. While plainer, and perhaps more useful, subjects formed 
the matter of his weekly instructions to the people, these were 
the favourite objects of his esoteric labours, and in these he 
was gradually accumulating the astonishing mass of learning, 

which he at length peered into his a Geography and 
- Hierozoicon. 

Moan, indeed, speaking with especial icra to the book 
named Puatse, gives a somewhat different representation of 
the matter. ‘Bocwart,’ says he, ‘ when he came to the 10th 
chapter, and by his method was obliged to explain the origin 
of nations as it is there narrated, bestowed all his powers 
upon the work, and spared no pains to collect every thing 
needful for the illustration of his subject, and to assure him- 
self that every thing which he asserted in the pulpit was true. 
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and capable of proof.’ According to this view, we niay sep: 
pose his people to have been weekly edified with the erudite 
discussions now arranged and condensed into & singlé work. 
In charity to the preacher I would fai believe this to be an 
incorrect account. Morin does not pretend to have seen his 
disédurves, ahd therefore may have founded his assertion mere- 
by on his own opinion.(¢g) But an examination of the ser- 
nions preached by the friends and contemporaries of Bocuart 
will.sbow, how contrary to prevailing custom such a proceed- 
ing on his part must have been, and how little likely it would 
be to procure him popularity. The pulpit discourses of the 
age Were st exclusively doctrinal, and never was there 
mere of $nction than they generally breathed. No doubt 
the se?monsé of our author partook of the predominant charac- 
ter, and we may charge it rather to his biographer’s blind ad- 
mniratien of his learning than to his own utter want of judg- 
ment, that he is represented as having preached his Paatee 
piecemeal to a no doubt wondering, but surely ibaa starv- 
ing, flock. 

. Eighteen years elapsed before these lucubrations were suf- 
foted to go abroad by their laborious author. At length, in 
1646, he was induced by the solicitations of his friends and — 
learned correspondents, to commit the First Part of his ‘ Sa- 
cred Geography’ to the press, at Caen, * whither a printer 
had been induced to come, from Sedan, for the express pur- 
pose of securing greater accuracy in its impression.f The 


‘ % 


ee 


-. (gq) He merely says of them—* excellentissimis concionibas, quas 
mana sud ad verbum nitidé descriptas suo ex unica filia nepoti Samueli 
le Seur domino de Colleville in Parlamento Rothomayensi olim Sena- 
tori cum multis aliis scriptis auro contra aestimandis reliquit.”—How 
well they would deserve the epithet M. here bestows on then, if his ac- 
count of them were correct, the reader is left to judge. 

: .:™ Jt was printed at Bocnart’s own expense, with types purchased 
for him, and by workmen in his pay. Like most authors who publish 

_ fer themselves, he was heartily tired of (he undertaking before its com. 
pletion. Ep. ad Voss. Opp. 111. 862. 

t And yet the editors of the edition published in 4to. at Frankfort, in 
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name Pxatre or Pexec, that of the descendant of Shem, ia 
whose days the dispersion of mankind took place, was given 
to this part, to indicate its subject,—the origin of nations, and 
their derivation from the Noachitic stem, according to the 
table in the tenth of Genesis. 

’. The Second Part of the work was immodiately after put to 
press, and appeared in the following year, under. the title 
‘Canaan, expressing, its relation to the settlements of the 
descendents of Canaan, and the vestiges of their wanderings 
and colonies, throughout the world. 

The work thus completed had scarcely had time to be- 
come known to the learned world, before. it obtained for its 
author an extraordinary degree of fame ‘and adzniration. * 
The subjects were comparatively new, at least in the extent 
to which he had carried-his investigations, The treatment 
of them was ingenious.. The arrangement was perspicuous 
and convenient. And above all, the mass of learning brought 
to bear upon every point in the least connected with the ob- 
ject of the work was almost incredibly great. Erudition was 
at that period more in vogue than originality ; and research, 
not invention or discovery, was considered the proof of in- 
telligence. Accordingly Bocnarr, who seemed to have read 
every thing that had been written on subjects which he dis- 
cussed, (7) and to have remembered all that he had read, was. 
acknowledged as a genius of the first class, and took his sta- 





; ¢ 
1681, complain of ‘infinita bin aati in that of Caen :—to the rea- 
sonableness of which complaint I myself can testify. 

* Its character and effects are well illustrated by an anecdote told by 
Huet of himself, which shows that in all human probability, we are in- 
debted for the benefit of his learned labours, to Bocnart. “I was iu- 
vited to resume the pursuits of general literature and antiquities, by the 
Sacred Geography of Samurt Bocuart, which then began to be pub- 
lished at Caen. By this rich store of Hebrew and Greek literature, I 
was not only rendered sensible of my own poverty, but was made 
ashamed of it; so that I adopted the resolution to abstain from all other 
studies until I might be reckoned not uninformed im these.” Comm. 
de Vita, Lib. 1. Argin’s Mem. r. 31. 

(r) See note (b). 
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tuen, almost immediately, and without dispute, next the Scaui- 
eens, Saumaise, and the elder Vossivus. (s) 

Of course, any reluctance to expose his productions to the 
judgment of the world that our author might have previously 
felt, was now completely overcome ; and he was inspirited 
to proceed with alacrity in the arrangement of his collections 
respecting the natural history of the Bible, i aaa to 
their publication as a connected work. 

While engaged in this, he received a flattering inset of the 
degree of estimation which he had obtained even among 
foreigners, in a correspondence which he had in 1650 with 
Monrurey, one of the chaplains of Charles II., at that time an 
exile from his throne. That divine, who was high in the con- 
fidence of his king, and at the Restoration was rewarded for his 
fidelity, and his share in that event, with the Bishopric of Win- 
chester, thought fit to consult our author as to the best method 
of reconciling the religious differences between the contending 
civil parties. The answer is a long and able letter, (¢) writ- 
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(s) As an iostance of this, it appears from a letter of his to Saunause, 
dated 1646, that even before the Second Part of his work had yet appear- 
ed, he had been invited with some earnestness by that great man, toaccept 
of a situation in the same university with himself. On consultation with 
his friends, and examination of his present engagements, Bocuarr de- 
clined the offer. But coming, as it did, from a foreign country, from 
one of the most celebrated seats of learning then in Europe (the Uni- 
versity of Leyden) and more especially through the instrumentality of 
the most eminent scholar of his time, it must be allowed to have been . 
no trifling honour. Boca. Ep. in Opp. us. 1161. A letter of Sarrau, 
the Parisian counsellor, to Sacmatsx (already quoted in note a) dated 
Merch 15, 1645, speaks of the Phaleg as ‘“‘ Geographiae Sacrae illustris 
et nova tractatio,” and goes on “ majus nostro testimonium habet ab 
Amplissimo Biexomto (Jerome Bignon, Avocat-general de France, one 
of the most learned and accomplished men of his age) qui hodie mihi 
affrmavit, Scaticerom, Drusium, FuLLeRvm, prae hoc nostro ineptire.”’ 
Browon had himself written a Descriptio Terrae Sanctae, which obtained 
some celebrity ; and of course was qualified to pass an opinion on the 
subject. 

(t) “ Viro amplissimo D. Morley, Regis Angtiae Sacellano, S. Bo. 
cmantus S. D.1. De Presbyteratu et Episcopatu; u. De Provocatione a 

jadiciis Ecclesiast&is ; 11. De Jure ac Potestate Regum. Cdomi. 4Non. & 
Mart, 1650.—Opp. Tom. iu. 988—1023. ‘This letter has given occasipn 
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ten with much caution ; and, making allowances for the pe- 
culiar opinions of the writer, much judgment and sound wis- 
dom. The claims of Presbytery and Episcopacy to a divine 
right and exclusive obligation :—the extent and limits of the 
rights of magistrates to interfere in ecclesrastical affairs ;— 
and the divine origin of the kingly power, with its claims to 
passive obedience ; and those of the subject, on the contrary, 
to a right of resistance and self-defence, were the subjects 
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to some curious blunders. Sprzxzivs has given its tlle in one page 
(Inf. Lit. p. 922) and in the next, quoting a letter of Sarnav, in which it 
is mentioned by its subyect, laments that it has never been made public, 
(p. 923) and then again, in the errata, corrects himself by referring to a 
mrere re-impression, asifit had then first appeared. Baris (Bocuarr. 
note C.) points out the inaccuracy of Srizzx.ivus in the second pas- 
sage, and is himself corrected by his translators (ed. Lond, 1735. u. 41.) 
with a reference to the Errata; while both have overlooked the first 
passage in p.922. Bayxe’s description of this letter as about ‘The au- 
thority of Kings and the institution of Bishops and Priests ’ is very incor- 
rect, while that of Sarrau, as quoted by Spizzuivs, p. 923, ‘de nupero 
Regicidio Anglicano,’ is still worse. This letter was published at Paris 
in 1650, in 18mo., and an edition, which the paper and typography show 
to belong to London, in 32mo., without place or date, bears the imprint, 
‘juxta exemplar impressum Parisiis, 1650.’* No doubt it was expected 
to have influence ; in France, in favour of the tottering cause of the 
Huguenots, by proving their moderation and their loyal submission to 
‘the powers that be,’—in England, by instilling moderate views into 
both contending parties, and arousing the nation to a sense of the 
criminality of the murder of their King. It was also reprinted at the 
end of the Frankfort edition of the Geographia Sacra, in 4to., 1681. 

A letter of very similar purport to this of BooHart, addressed by his 
colleague Du Bosc to Brevint, another of the chaplains of Charles II., 
and containing opinions very much resembling those of our author, 
may be found in Lx Vie du P. du Bosc, par P. Le Gzxpre, Rotterdam, 
1694, p. 18—29. 

A correspondence of the same kind was held about 1680 by Comr- 
Tox, Bishop of. London, with CLaunx, Le Moyrrze, and some other dis- 
tinguished French Protestant divines. 





* Itis possible, but, I think, not probable, that this edition is referred 

to by Spizexivs (p. 022.) when he says ‘ Paris. et Lugd. Bat. excusa 

5* an. 1650.". I rather think he speaks of one edition, published in the 
* two cities simultaneously, as was at that time not uncommon. 
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which were submitted to his consideration. Taking into 
view his situation as an eminent member of a Presbyterian 
body, placed among men who were anxiously watching for 
any thing which might involve him in trouble, and accelerate 
the ruin of his church ; it must be confessed that it required no 
small share of prudence and ingenuity so to frame his reply 
as, without displeasing those to whom he wrote, to give his true 
opinions, and yet bring no difficulties on himself by giving of- 
fence either to his brethren, or to their watchful adversaries. 
All this appears in his Epistle. He carefully holds the ba- 
lance of the contending parties, never suffering an undue pre- 
dominance in either scale, and at no time displaying any un- 
wary preference of any disputed point. He decides between 
Episcopacy and Presbytery by denying the exclusive claims 
of either, and maintaining that circumstances must decide the 
choice of either for an establishment ; hinting at the same time, 
that in England both might be allowed to exist, respectively 
prevailing in different sections of the country as the prevalent 
opinions differed. On the power of magistrates in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters, he merely draws a distinction between the inter- 
nal government of the church—that which relates to spiritual 
trath and the salvation of souls, and its external administra- 
tion, or that which settles its form, provides for its mainte- 
nance, enforces its regulations, &c.: and then quotes the re- 
corded decisions of several Synods of the Reformed Church in 
France in favour of a joint government of the church and state 
in the latter. On the right of kings to the passive obedience 
of their people he is much fuller than on the other points, and 
maintains it with much warmth of expression and multiplicity 
of argument. It was the interest of his church that her 
opinions on this point should be known to be entirely loyal, 
and evidently his own inclination accorded with that interest. 
In all this letter, there are much fewer traces of the multi- 
farious reading of the author than in any of his other writings. 
His language is more select and exact. His train of argu- 
ment is neater and closer than usual. I have dwelt the 
longer on it, because, although insignificant in bulk, and prin- 
cipally occupied on subjects of transient interest, it seems to 
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me better calculated than any of his other productions to do 
him credit as an original thinker, and wise and judicious man. 

In a letter written about this time to Saumaise, Bocuaat 
maintains the same opinions ; and while he expresses his satis- 
faction with the work of that celebrated writer entitled ‘ Pro 
Defensione Regis Angliae,’ he manifests his own superior 
judgment, by declaring his disposition to acquit the English 
Presbyterians of any deliberate intention to destroy the king, 
and to consider them rather as deceived and hurried on, against 
their better intentions, by the duplicity and violence of the 
Independents. (+) 

The year 1652 was the era of an occurrence of no small 
importance in the quict and sedentary life of such a laborious 
student as Bocuart. This was no less than a journey through 
Holland and Denmark, to the capital of Sweden, in company 
with Huet, afterward the celebrated Bishop of Avranches. 
As early as 1650 the capricious and pedantic Christina, Queen 
of Sweden, whose hobby was at that time the higher branches 
of classic erudition, had, at the instigation of her counsellors 
Descartes ‘and Saumatse, and her tutor Vossius, shown, 
marks of singular respect to our author. Letters approv- 
ing of his works, and exciting him to continue the prepara-. 
tion of the remainder for the public, and others inviting 
him to visit the royal court, were written by her learned 
friends ather command. These producing nothing but thanks 
and flattery from Bocuart, at last Christina sent an urgent 
letter written with her own hand, intreating him to come 
without delay ; and at the same time caused Huet, then rising | 
into fame asa man of extensive learning, to be invited to ac- 
company him. The measure was effectual. Such powerful 
solicitations could not be withstood. The good pleasure of a 
queen was not to be resisted, nor her favour to be trifled with. 
“In consequence of these allurements,” says Huet, (2) speak- 
ing of Bocuarr, “ though fettered by the public ministry of his 





(w) Ep. ad Salmasium, 17 Maii, 1650. Opp. Tom. mz. c. 1161. s. 
(o) Commentaria de Vita sua, Lib. 11.—Argu’s Memoirs of Huet. 1. 120. 
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religion, and the attractions of a very affectionate family, and 
habituated to the pleasures of study and tranquil leisure, he 
postponed every consideration to the will of the Queen, and ~ 
was not to be deterred, either by the length of the journey, 
the loss of time, or the inconvenience to his affairs.” Yet 
these sacrifices were not repaid. The usual fate of applicants 
at courts was experienced by our travellers, and after all their 
relinquishments, and all their pains, they returned neither 
richer nor more honourable than they went, and well pleased 
to regain the quiet and peacefulness of their former situations. 
An intercourse of some weeks in Holland with Saumaise, 
Hewsivus, and Isaac Vossius ;—a personal inspection of 
every thing worth seeing in the principal cities of Holland 
and Denmark, and in the capital of Sweden ;—and some 
months’ uninterrupted use of the valuable library collected by 
the Queen, and especially of its stores of Oriental learning,— 
were indeed, no small advantages, and perhaps well purchas- 
ed, even at the cost of the personal fatigue and other incon- 
veniences which they suffered. But certainly, with respect 
to its principal object, this journey was an egregious failure. 
Bovrpe or, a French physician, had made himself neces- 
sary to Christina by his medical skill and perfect acquaint- 
ance with the arts of flattery. At the time of the arrival of 
Bocuart and Huet at her court, he was the prime favourite, 
and the direction of her regards was under his control. Huet 
shall give his naive account of the influence of this man upon 
himself and his learned fellow-traveller. “As the Queen had 
thrown herself into a state of languor by her intense applica- 
tion to those studies, and was occasionally attacked by slight 
fevers, Bourdelot, in the first place, craftily attending to his 
own consequence and reputation, (w) removed all books from 





(w) He was himself illiterate, so far at least, as regards those deeper 
studies to which Christina had been in the habit ofattending. Yet there 
is no need to impute to Bourdelot a sinister motive, as Huxt has done, 
prompted by hisaffection for his helovedstudies. The physician may have 
been sincere in his advice, and the circumstances of the case render it 
very probable that he was so. 
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her sight, and denounced certain danger to her life should she 
persist in literary pursuits. He then, in private conversations, 
insinuated that a learned woman was regarded in a ridiculous 
light by the elegant ladies of the French court. And as he 
besides amused her with his pleasantry and jocularity, he 
gained so great an ascendancy over her youthful mind, that 
she hegan to lose all relish for serious learning. For the dis- 
position of Christina was so flexible and wavering, that she 
entirely depended upon the opinions of others, especially of 
those who had acquired her esteem by any species of merit.”” 

“And now, having by the advice of Bourpetor laid aside 
her studies, and indulged in leisure and relaxation, ‘by which 
ner health was somewhat amended, she declared herself not 
only cured, but preserved from death by his means ; and from 
this period she gave so much credit to this buffoon, that she 
almost repented of having learned any thing. This circum- 
stance destroyed almost all the pleasure of our journey ; and 
was the cause that Bocuart, invited with so much earnest- 
ness as it were from another world, was not received accord- 
ing to his merits. Nor did we doubt that this was to be im- 
puted to BourpELoT, who considered it as his interest to 
banish learned men from court, lest his own conscious igno- 
rance should be rendered apparent by the comparison.” (x) 
‘“Bocuart was not received according to his merit,” says 
Huet: this is but a faint representation of the truth. His 
welcome amounted at most to a free admission to the royal 
hbrary, and a maintenance, during his residence at Stock- 
holm, at the Queen’s expense. It is true, he was several times 
admitted to her presence, but the circumstances rendered 
these interviews so far from honourable, that, to say the least, 
they must have covered him with ridicule. At one time, the 
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(z) Some allowance must be made for Huzt's prejudices. The 
caprices of Christina may have had as much to do in the dismissal of her 
guest, as the intrigues of her Physician. But it was less discreditable to 
himself and Bocaart, and more comfortable to their feelings, to attri- 
bute it to the latter. Huoxr Comm. de Vita saa, Lib. 1, Axzm’s 
Mem. 1. 149. s. 
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Queen had appointed him a day to hear him read a part of 
his Phaleg. Bourdelot prevailed on her to refuse the per- 
formance of her engagement, under the plea of illness. On 
another occasion, she pressed Bocnart to play with her at 
battledore and shuttlecock, till, with all his gravity, he con- 
sented, threw aside his minister’s cloak, and awkwardly went 
through a game.(y) It is also said, but, perhaps without 
foundation,(z) that the physician persuaded Curistina that Bo- 
CHART was an excellent performer on the flute, though modesty 
led him to conceal it ; and that she absolutely compelled the re- 
luctant minister to make an attempt to play upon that instru- 
ment, with which he was entirely unacquainted. These were 
not scenes well calculated to enhance the reputation of the 
principal performer, or to recompense a studious man for the 
sacrifice of his literary leisure. (a) 





(y) Menaciana, p. 340. Bavve. Dict. art. BOCHART, note D. 
(s) Bayre (ubi supra) rejects this anecdote. Aixtn (Memoirs of 

HveEr, 1. 83. s.) gives it as true, but on what authority I know not. 
(2) It must be confessed that nothing of this gross treatment appears 
in along letter of Bocuarrt to Saumarse, dated from Stockholm in 1652. 
On the contrary, in that letter he speaks of changing his residence ‘to the 
palace; of having interviews with the Queen; and of conversing with 
her respecting SaumaiseE’s book pro Defensione Regis, (Ep. ad Saumas. 
Opp. u1. 1165. s.). But B. would not have been content with a mere 
cursory notice of such common civilities, had he possessed any better 
grounds for boasting of his favourable reception to his old friend and 
confidant. Besides, the positive testimony of Hurt, and the evident 
chagrin with which he gives it, are plain proof to the contrary. An 
anecdote told by that writer proves, however, that Bocnarr and him- 
self were admitted to some intimacy with Christina; and, what is more, 
shows that the use they made of that intimacy was so indiscreet as fully 
to justify her in shortening it. ‘Ina copy of verses, composed in French, 
I had with some keenness satirized the manners of the Swedes. When 
I recited these to Bocuart, he wrote them out, and carried them to the 
Queen, towhom he read them asa piece of amusing pleasantry. She was 
entertained by the verses, but observed that her countrymen would by no 
means approve of an attempt to ridicule them; and therefore it would 
be better to keep them secret.” (Huger. Comm. de Vit. Lib. u. | Arxin’s 
Mem. 1. 158.s.) Arxtn’s remark on this passage is pertinent :—“ The 
Queen appears in this instance to have been more prudent than the two 
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The learned world, however, have cause to rejoice at tg 
unlucky visit. During the researches of our travellers in the 
library at Stockholm, Huet found a manuscript of some parts 
of the Commentaries of Oricen upon St. Matthew, and of 
his work on Prayer; and, at the earnest solicitation of Bo- 
CHART, consented to transcribe it, and undertake its publica- 
tion.(b) To this we owe his learned and valuable Orteenrana, 
and the excellent edition of all the remains of Oricen’s exe- 
getical performances to which it is prefixed. Boc#art him- 


self also employed his time very profitably in the acquisition 
of Oriental learning, with which he afterwards enriched hie 


Higrozorcon. (c) * 

The time of Bocant’s return to Caen is’ not recorded ; 
but it is certain that he staid longer than Huet, since the lat- 
ter took with him as a travelling companion a young man of : 
noble family, who had been intrusted to the tutelage of Bo- 
cHarT; but, tired of his tutor’s long stay in a country whose 
manners and climate were disagreeable to him, gladly placed 
himself under the charge of Hver. (d) During his absence 


Frenchmen, who presumed not a little on ber preference of foreigners, 
when they expected to entertain her with a satire on her own country- 
men. French petulance has seldom appearcd in more striking colours.” 
(Mem. of Husr. Note. 1. p. 183.) This piece of thoughtless levity 
was certainly not worthy of the author of the letter to Morzey. 

(6) Huer. Comm. de Vita sua, Lib. u. Auzin’s Mem. of Huzz, r. 252. 

_ Morw. de Clar. Bocnarr. p. 6. 

(c) He had referred to this object as one reason for his accepting 
the invitation of Christina, in a letter to Vossius, some time before the 
commencement of his journey. (Ep. ad Voss. Opp. ur. 1163. s.), The 
library of Christina had been enriched with the Oriental collection of 
Gavutmin, at that time perbaps the bestin Europe. Very likely, to 
the use made of its stores by Bocnanrt during bis Swedish visit, we owe 
the peculiar richness of his Hierozoicon in Oriental criticism and quota- 
tions. 

(d) This was Peter Cahaignes de Fierville, of Caen, of a family dis- 
tinguished both for learning and nobility. His being entrusted to Bo- 
cart fs no small evidence of the reputation of the latter for general 
accomplishments as wellas mere erudition. Huxt, Comm. Lib. 1. §. a2. 
Arsin’s Mem, of Huet. 1, 159. comp. p. 20, 89. 
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on this journey, our author received a flattering testimony of 
the estimation in which he was held at home, by the election 
of himself and the companion of his travels to be associates 
of a literary society then just formed at Caen, comprising no 
smal! proportion of the talents and learning of France. (/) 
Of this society he continued an active and eminent member, 
honoured and beloved by his associates, and industriously en- 
gaged in the prosecution of their common objects, till the 
very hour of his death, which happened at one of their in- 
formal meetings. (g) 

When at length he had returned and settled in his ordinary 
routine of employment, Bocuarr recommenced the prepara- 
tion of his Hixrozorcon for the press with regewed ardour, 
deriving additional encouragement to diligence from the con- 
siderable augmentation which his materials had received from 
his Oriental studies while in Stockholm. But he was not 
long pefmitted to devote himself to this favourite occupation : 
a series of untoward events occurred, which distracted his at- 
tention, and retarded almost half a score of years the com- 
pletion of his work. (4) 

The first of these interruptions was his election to repre- 
sent the Reformed churches of Normandy in a national synod 
held at Loudun. (1) The perilous aspect of the times, and 


(f) The provincial town of Caen contained at that time a surpris- 
ingly large proportion of men eminent in one or other department of 
Jearning. See an enumeration of those who constituted the Society 
or ‘Academy’ referred to in the text, with some account of their lives 
and literary characters, in Huari: Comm. de Vita sua, Lib. 113. (Arcus’s 
Memoirs of Hurr. 1. 207.) and in Arzin's Notes (1. 295. s3.), 

(zg) Horr. Comm. de Vit. sua, Lib. rv. (Armin’s Mem. 11. 40.) 

(A) It was more than half transcribed July 10, 1659 ; and Bocuanr then 
wrote to Vossivs, at that time in Holland, requesting him to negotiate 
with some printer in that country for the publication of the work. Ep. 
ad Voss. Opp. Tom. 111. c. 862. 

(i) It assembled on the 10th of November, 1659, and remained ex- 
actly two months in session, closing on the 10th of Jan. 1660. This 
was the last General Synod of the Reformed Church in France that 
was permitted to assemble. Benoir Hist. de l'Edit de Nantes, Tom. 
7. p. 366. ss. Quicx’s Synodicon. 11. 601—596. 
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numerous difficulties and dangers with which those of’ his 
communion were surrounded, rendered this station pecuharly 
important and delicate at that period. According to his bio- 
grapher, Bocuarr discharged its functions with uncommon 
prudence and dexterity in the transaction of business, (k) and 
returned with no inconsiderable increase of reputation. —- 
Not long after his release from this engagement, he was 
brought into still more unpleasant employment by the assaults 
of the Jesuit, De 1a Barre, upon his church. The Second 
National.Synod of Charenton, held in 1631, had passed a de- 
cree admitting membersof the Lutheran Church tp communion 
with the Reformed churches in France, if desiring, upon a 
mere attestation of their belief in the Articles of the Augsburg 
Confession. {/) At the time, this decree had given much oc- 
casion of remark to the advocates of the Church of Rome ; 
some regarding it with a jealous eye, while others considered it 
as indicative of a disposition on the part of the Protestants to co- 
alesce with the Church of Rome, inasmuch as the admission of 
persons maintaining the doctrines of censubstantiation to com- 
munion seemed a considerable approach towards agreement 
with the advocates of transubstantiation.(m) But now this 
matter was revived by La Barre with an entifely different in- 
tention. He laid hold of it as a proof of the rancorous enmity 
to the Church of Rome entertained by the Reformed, who 
would admit to their communion foreign religionists differing 
from themselves respecting very important articles of faith, 
and yet refused that mark of brotherly kindness to the pro- 
fessors of the established religion of their couutry. His ob- 
ject was, avowedly, to excite the indignation of the latter 





(k) The only mention of him in the Acts of the Synod, is as chairman 
of a Committee appointed to see that all editions of the Geneva Transle- 
tion of the Bible, of the Metrical Version of the Psalms, of the Liturgy, 
and of the Book of Discipline, were printed confotmably to the standard 
copies. QuicK's Synodicon. n. 552. ; 

(t) Quicx’s Synodicon. 11.297, 

(m) Bznorr. Hist. de L’Ed. de Nantz. Tom. u. p.624. Bosscxt. Hitt. 
des Variat. des Prot. 31. 328. ss, 
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agamst the Protestants, and so to procure a redaction of their 
privileges. Bocuarr undertook to counteract this effect, by 
refuting the Jesuit, and showing the entire dissimilarity of 
the cases which he had s0 invidiously placed in apposition. 
This, according to Morrn, (n) he did both in words and writ- 
ing. Ifhe published any thing upon the subject,(o) it must have 
been of litde magnitude, and transient interest ; as not even 
the title has been handed down. Yet it must have caused 
a material interruption to his studies, since, although his bio- 
grapher assures us he found it an easy task, and obtained 
a cheap victory over his antagonist, yet, as the same writer 
shrewdly observes, “ Bocuarr did not know how treat a 
theological topic cursorily, but gave the utmost completeness 
to his discussion of every subject which he undertook, and be- 
stowed al] his powers upon it, whatever might be its nature.” 
Bocuarr had again resumed his wonted studies, and had 
actually commenced the publication of his Hrerozorcon in 
London, and was engaged in the laborious work of correcting 
the press, and making out the full indices with which it is ac- 
compenied, (p) when another, and still greater hindrance in- 





(x) Morirvs de Clar. Boch. p. 7. 

(oe) Bayxe says expressly “he published a piece in 1661 against the 
Jesuit La Barre.’”’ But as [have learned not to put implicit confidence 
in the accuracy of Bari, I think it probable he may have misunder- 
stood Monin, and carelessly said this on his authority. - 

(p) There are no less than seven, more than usually fall and accu- 
rate, indices. The distance of Bocaart from the place at which his 
work was printing, obliged his bookseller to send a namber of proof 
sheets'at once, which required immediate attention, that so large a 
quantity of type might not be kept out of use. it is easy to conceive 
how greatly such occasional influxes of employment, demanding much — 
care and considerable time, must interfere with his heavy stated duties. 
Moam (ubi supra, p. 7) impliedly attributes the whole labour of correc- 
tion to Bocuanrt; but B. himself, in the end of his Preface, says that the 
London publisher provided correctors of the press; complaining, how- 

. ever, that they had rendered him much more disservice than assistance. 
He promises a statement of this from the corrector himself, which ought 
to follow on the next pege, but in the Leyden edition of 1712, is want- 
ing, that page being blank, although the catchword ‘Exv-’ (probably 
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tervened. One of his three colleagues, M. Le Coutevur, tras 
a clergyman of the Isle of Jersey, who had gone into exile on 
the dethronement of his king. On the Restoration, his 
fidelity was rewarded with the Deanery of his native Isle, 
and in the close of the year 1661 he vacated his place in 
Caen to take possession of his new dignity. This threw an — 
additional portion of pastoral duty upon Bocwarr at a time 
when it was peculiarly inconvenient. To reheve himself from 
this burthen, he persuaded Morin, then pleasantly settled in 
the vicinity of the city, to assume the share of duty relinquish- 
ed by Le Covrgor, performing the public services of onc 
Sunday, and two weck-day evening lectures, in the month. 
But scarcely had this arrangement been effected, when the 
two remaining colleagues of Bocuanr were suddenly remov- 
ed from their stations; the eldest, Beaumont, (the Senior 
Pastor of the church) by death; the other, the celebrated Du 
Bosc, by banishment, procured for him by the malicious ac- 
cusations of those who rejoiced to wound his religion in his 
person. (g) Thus left alone in the pastoral charge, our au- 
thor, with some difficulty, procured the dismission of Monin 
from his former cure, and obtained him for his colleague at 
Caen. Even then, the important duties of their station re- 
quired the whole of their united labours, (r) and compelled 
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the beginning of the usual caption of an advertisement, ‘Erudito Lec- 
tori’) occurs on the bottom of the one immediately preceding. 

(g) He was banished to Cahors, April 2, 1664, being accused of 
speaking injuriously of the Romish religion, by an apostate Protestant 

surnamed Pommier. Vie de P. vu Bose. p. 32. 

(r) In a letter dated Sept. 15, 1664, which manifests both the atten- 
tion of our author to the general affairs of his congregation, and his af- 
fectionate solicitude for his valuable colleague, he declares: “ Notre 
pauvre Eglisc seroit en effet ruinée si on vous mettoit ailleurs: car vous 
savez que je me vieillis, et ai bien encore le meme courage, mais non 
pas les memes forces qu’ autrefois; et ne pourrois gueres longtems 
subsister dans le travail et chagrin que j’ai, qui me ruine le corps et I’- 
esprit. Ce n'est pas que je n’aie beaucoup de soulagement de M. 
Morin, qui est un homme fort actif; mais tant y a que nous ne sommes 
que nous deux, et gu’ll n’y a plus personne qui novus secetire: et ef 
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Bocaart for a period to relinquish all attention to his literary 
pursuits, (s) 

A short time sufficed to demonstrate the innocence of Du 
Bosc, and procure a repeal of his sentence, with permission 
to resume his former situation. (¢) He was triumphantly re- 
ceived by his people and his brethren in the ministry, (u) and 
by no one, probably, with joy greater than that of our author, 
who, besides participating in the common causes of exultation, 
was thus released from his extraordinary avocations, and en- 


Vetat ou est notre Eglise, et toute notre Province, nous avons deux fois 
plus d’affaires qu’a l’ordinaire.” Le Gsnxtm Vie de P. pv Bosc. 
p. 378. s. 

(s) Morr expressly states the imprisonment of Du Bosc as one ob- 
stacle to Bocuart’s attention to his Hierozoicon; and his opportunities 
of knowing the truth were too great to allow a suspicion of inaccuracy. 
Otherwise, as the Dedication of the work bears date March 1663, a 
whole year before that event, and as the title of the book is dated 
1664, which would scarcely allow any time for attention to it after the 
liberation of Du Bosc, it seems probable that the work was completed 
before Bocnarr was deprived of the assistance of his colleagues. 
Probably the dedication was written soon after the work was put to 
press; and when Bocuarr’s attention to fhe correction of the press was 
interrupted, his place was supplied by the correctors whom he mentions 
in his Preface. This last circumstance, too, may perhaps account for the 
{ncorrectness in this edition complained of by Dorm, who says ft was 
printed “ splendide satis, sed admodum vitiose.’ Bibl. Theol. p. 167. 

(£) By a Lettre de Cachet dated Oct. 15, 1664.—Vie de P. pv Bosc. 
p- 41. s. 

(u) One method of demonstrating this joy was so singular, that al- 
though irrelevant, I cannot pass it by. There was a gentleman in the 
province, who, although himself of the Romish religion, and withala 
very irregular liver, openly professed a very great respect for the able 
pastors of the Reformed persuasion, and especially for M. Du Bosc. 
On the evening of his returo this gentleman prepared a sumptuous sup- 
per, and inviting two Franciscan friars notorious for their attachment 
to the bottle, plied them so freely as to cause the death of one of them 
upon the spot! The next morning he called on Du Bosc, and de- 
clared that he had thought it his duty to sacrifice a monk to the public 
joy; and that although a Jesuit would have been a much more snitable 
victim, he hoped his offering would not be unacceptable, because it was 
merely a Cordelier! Vie de P. Du Bosc. p. 44. s. 
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abled to resume his literary labour, and very speedily com- 
plete the publication of his ‘ opus magnum,’ the Hrerozoicon. 

The work thus ushered into the world placed the key-stone _ 
to the reputation of its author, and is indeed his masterpiece. 
For varied learning, general interest, and practical utility in 
sacred criticism, it excels its predecessor as much as it does 
in magnitude. As the expectations of the learned had already 
been excited, and kept, by the circumstances which retarded 
its appearance, a considerable time in suspense, it created less 
sensation than the Paauec ; but its permanent popularity has 
been even greater than that of the latter.(~) Yet even this 
did not satisfy Bocuart’s desire of usefulness.. He regarded 
it merely as the second part of a design of which the ‘Sacred 
Geography ’ formed the first, and the third was to consist of 
. @ treatise on the Plants and Gems of Scripture, probably of 
equal magnitude ; at any rate of an equal extent of research 
and variety of erudition. The plan was to be completed by 
a dissertation on the ‘ Terrestrial Paradise,’ for which he had 
already prepared the materials, and even put them into some 
kind of order, although not such as would fit them for publi- 
cation. But these plans were never to be completed. We 
know of their existence only by some scattered intimations, 
and by some disjointed: and unfinished fragments preserved 
for us by the diligence of his biographer and the editors 
of his collected works. 

It had pleased Gop to cast the lot of Bocarr in troublous 
times; and although he accomplished very much notwith- 
standing their interference with his studies, yet the rapid in- 
crease of difficulties towards the close of his life prevented his 
completing ali that he had designed to do. The machina- 
- tions of the Romish clergy for the destruction of the Protest- 
ant cause in France grew every day more numerous, more ex- 
tensive, and more successful. New pretexts were daily in- 





(w) It was published in folio, with the imprint, ‘ London, 1664.’ The 
Oriental cheracters throughout the work were printed with the types 
cast for the London Polygiot. 
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vented for infringement on the stipulated immunities of the 
Reformed, and the most artful measures adopted to prepare 
the way fora total annihilation of their religious liberties. In 
such a crisis, it was the plain duty of every member of that 
communion to devote all his influence and talents to the sup- 
port of its sinking cause, and to consider himself as set apart 
for the one object of the maintenance of religious liberty and 
a true and uncorrupted faith. 

Almost the last labour of our author’s life was devoted to 
this cause. One favourite mode of oppressing the Reformed 
adopted by the Romish clergy, was, to deprive them of their 
churches on false pretences. The Edict of Nantz had_se- 
cured to the Protestants the enjoyment of their religious pri- 
vileges, and exercise of their religion, as then established. 
This was construed to precludethe formation of new congre- 
gations, and the erection of new churches, except, by permis- 
sion, to supply the place of old ones fallen into decay or 
othersvise rendered useless for public worship. On this pre- 
tence, the Protestants were continually vexed with prosecu- 
tions alleging that one or other of their congregations or 
churches had been formed or built since the passage of the 
edict. Such a charge was brought by the Bishop of Bayeux 
and some Benedictine monks, against the church at Caen ; 
and it became necessary for Bocuart and his colleagues, with 
their flock, to defend in a civil court their right of existence 
as a congregation. False evidence and forged documents 
were no uncommon resources of the Romish party in such 
suits; and they were plentifully employed in the present in- 
stance.(x) The patient research, multifarious erudition, and 
habits of keen investigation, of Bocuart, rendered him pe- 
culiarly fit for the detection and exposure of such forgeries, 
and were, most usefully for his congregation, employed in 
that task for the remainder of his days, although he did not 


(z) A pathetic statement of the situation of the oppressed Protestants 
of Normandy, with particular reference to the suit at Caen, occurs in a 


letter of Bocnant to James Carpet, bearing date April 19, 1665. Opp. 
Tom. nx c, 83A. s. 
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live to witness the victory which he bphien contributed to 
procure. 

He found time, however, during these more necessary ayo- 
cations, for occasional essays in his favourite studies, as a few 
of his minor works still extant prove : his long and able letter 
to Louris Carex on the agency of the Serpent in the Temp- 
tation bears date April, 1665; another on the pronunciation 
of Chaldee and Syriac, and the utility of the study of Arabic, 
is dated January, 1666; and his last literary labour, a long 
letter to Huet in defence of the Protestant doctrine of the 
Eucharist, and in proof that it was maintained by Oaicen, — 
was composed only a few days before his death. | 





(y) Hvuer had transcribed the Commentaries of Onicrs from a 
Manuscript in the Royal Library at Stockholm, at the request of Bo- 
cuakt, Soon after their return to Caen, Bocuanrt consulted his tren- 
script for the purpose of attentively perusing a coatroverted passage 
relating to the Eucharist, which had already afforded occasion for much 
debate. Huxr, in revising this transcript, had discovered what he thought 
an omission in copying, and had supplied it from a manuscript in the 
library of the king of France. This supplement considerably altered the 
sense, and that, too, in favour of the Romish church. Bocuanrt, on pe- 
using the passage, discovered the alteration, and without delay, warned 
soveral of his learned friends, by letter, that implicit reliance was not 
to be placed in the edition of Origen which Huxzt was then about to pub- 
lish. The latter considered this as an imputation upon his honesty ; 
and after expostulating with Bocnart without obtaining satisfaction 
(viz. @ retraction of his warnings) broke off the close intimacy in which 
they had lived till that time.* Still, an occasional correspondence 
on the subjects of their studies and interchange of mutual civilities, 
continued; and it appears that the subject which had produced their 
difference was not excluded from farther discussion. ‘The last letter, 
mentioned in the text, was probably a continuation of that discussion, 
although it took a wider range, applying the authority of Origen ia 
support of the Protestant opinions respecting the invocation and wor- 


a a a eee 
* This, however, may have been only a pretext; since Huzt con- 
fesses, that one principal reason of his leaving Sweden before BocHART, 
was tbe fear that his close intimacy with that divine would bring him 


into trouble with bis Romish friends. Comm. Lib. a. fin. (Asurs’s ; 
Memoirs, r. 159. ¢.) 
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The long and laborious life of this learned man was brought 
to a characteristic close in the year 1667, in the midst of an 
active and green old age. Three several times in the course 
of six months he had been suddenly and alarmingly attacked, 
by a temporary cessation of the heart to perform its functions, 
brought on, as his physicians assured him, by excessive study 
and abstinence from personal indulgence. Each time, how- 
ever, he speedily recovered perfect health, and was promised 
by his medical advisers a complete recovery from his affec- 
tion, by means of the use of wine, and careful attention to 
stated times of relaxation. But on the 16th of May, 1667, a 
fourth attack proved instantaneously fatal. He had risen, 
according to his custom, very early, and had spent the morn- 
ing in his study, writing to some friends, and pursuing his 
wonted labour. After a moderate dinner, he had gone out, 
accompanied by Monrn, to the College (Collegium Sylvanum) 
where his only grandson, (M. de Cotuevitte, the son of his 
only daughter, afterwards Counsellor in the Parliament of 
Normandy) that day maintained his philosophical theses. 
From three to five in the afternoon the old man attended to 
those exercises, and enjoyed himself in receiving the congra- 
tulations of the Faculty of the College, and others present, 
upon the excellent performance of his grandchild. Thence 
he proceeded, still accompanied by Monriy, to the house of 
the learned and noble De Brievx, where, it being Monday, 
the stated day of session, the Literary Society (or Academy) 
of Caen was to meet. There he parted with his faithful 
friend and colleague, but was gladly and affectionately re- 
ceived by his fellow associates of the Academy. He had re- 
ceived a letter from Bouterove, a learned traveller and 
medallist, and member of the Chambre des Accomptes at 
Paris, requesting information as to the country and value of 
the small coin known in trade by the name of Marbotins, and 
proposed this question as a proper subject for the considera- 





ship of angels, as well as their doctrine of the Eucharist, the only topic 
originally in dispute. Arxut’s Memoirs of Huzr, 1.216. 306’ u. 41. 
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tion of the Academy. Several members had given different 
opinions, when Bocuart proceeded to declare his own, that 
the coin was of Arabic origin. (z) He was beginning to state 
his reasons, when a sensation of choaking seized him: he 
drew one breath, exclaimed ‘ Mon Dieu, ayez misericorde de 
moi!’ and instantly fell down, insensible, in faint convulsions. 
Moan was immediately sent for; and on his arrival, found 
his colleague in the midst of his astounded literary associates, 
gasping for breath, and almost dead. He had the dying man 
semoved into an adjoining chamber, and there, to use his own 
expression, ‘endeavoured to attract his notice by ardent 
prayers to Gop.’ This was so far successful, that he opened 
his eyes, fixed them on Morin, then raised them to heaven, 
and closed them, to open them no more. After about half 
an hour of continued suffering, he ceased to breathe. Thus 
died, as he had lived, in the midst of learning, and in 
the discharge of social duties, the learned, the great, Bo- 
cHart. He had not yet completed his sixty-eighth year. 
Although he may be comparatively said to have reached 
a good old age, yet when we consider the vast quantity 
of reading which must have been necessary to furnish him 
with the almost countless quotations in his works ; the volumi- 
nous nature of those works themselves ;—and his acknow- 
ledged faithfulness and assiduity in the discharge of his duties 
as a pastor and as a defender of the liberties of his church ;— 
we shall be astonished that he could have done so much in so 





(z) A striking exemplification of ‘the leading idea’ is afforded by 
Morin’s relation of this evept. He had been long on terms of the 
closest intimacy and friendship with Bocwart, and evidently enter- 
tained a sincere affection for him. His accoont of B.'s illness and 
death is interrupted, every five or six lines, with exclamations of grief 
and (ender regret. Yet he scarcely allows himself time to relate the 
circumstances of BocHart’s decease, before he flies off into a disserta- 
tion of half a folio page upon the true nature and origin of the coin 
which occupied the latest thoughts of that learned man. After be has 
entirely exhausted his erudition upon the subject, he returns to the re- 
lation of some circumstances attending the death of Bocnart, and 
breaks out afresh into expressions of lamentation. So completely para- 
mount was his love of learning ! 
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short a time. An ordinary life might have been industriously 
employed in the preparation of either of his great works ; and 
that man would be said to have lived a useful life who should 
have done no more than Bocuart performed in the discharge 
of his parochial duties, in his defence of the doctrines of his 
church against Veron and La Barrg, in his participation in 
her legislative councils, and in his assertion of her rights against 
the unjust pretensions of the Bishop of Bayeox. 

It has been mentioned, that soon after his connexion with 
the church at Caen, Bocuart commenced a course of sermons 
upon the book of Genesis. It was a somewhat singular coin- 
cidence, that he brought them to the middle of the last chap- 
ter but one of the book, after a duration of at least five and 
twenty years, only the week before his death ; and that the 
very text on which he had prepared to preach the Sunday fol- 
lowing his decease, was the 18th verse, “I have waited for 
thy salvation, O Lorn.” 

‘The following description of his person and character is 
translated from Morn, who certainly enjoyed great oppor- 
tunities of forming an accurate opinion respecting both. 

‘‘ His figure was good, although of a middling size. 
was rather agile than otherwise, and occasionally walked with 
considerable rapidity. His head was well shaped, with hair 
rather scanty, and, before it became grey, of an auburn 
colour. A broad and prominent forehead, large and hand- 
some eyes, florid cheeks, and slightly distended nostrils, were 
go many signs of an ardent temperament. His mouth was 
small and well formed ; and a pleasing ery was con- 
spicuous in his whole countenance.” (a) 





(a) It would be difficult from this description to recognise the face 
prefixed to his Hierorcicon, and, in a very handsome engraving, to the 
edition of his collected works published at Leyden, in 1712. In that, 
the character of the French face seems to be mingled with that of the 
inhabitant of the Upper Rhine. ‘ A rather low and retiring forehead, 
and somewhat prominent eyes, a large and thick nose, high cheek-bones, 
aquare and projecting maxillae, and a compressed mouth, altogether, 
convey to the beholder the idea of a man of no extraordinary talent, 
but of dogged perseverance, and of rather amiable disposition. 
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“ As to his manners, they were benign, harmless, and bene- 
volent. He was inclined to gaicty, and easily irritated, but 
his anger subsided spontaneously ; and while it was never 
aroused by any thing but vice, seldom extended to the actors 
even of that. His constancy and fidelity in friendship, his ex- 
traordinary humility, meekness, and kindness towards every 
one with whom he was connected, and his sincere piety united 
with the most fervent zeal, were beyond all praise, and will 
remain a perpetual example, as well as source of admiration, 
to his pious friends.” (6) 

This is scarcely, if at all, overcharged. Almost every thing 
that we have remaining of Bocuarrt is evidence of his mo- 
desty, kind dispositions, and readiness to oblige. His minor 
works are almost all written at the request, and for the benefit, 
of some learned friend. His few remaining letters show the 
warmth and delicacy of his friendship, and bear testimony to 
his extraordinary circumspection and good temper, which 
could enable him so long to retain the friendship of the jealous 
and rancorous Saumaise, at the same time with that of his 
bitter adversary Vossius ; while he himself was in reality a 
formidable rival to both, and must have been recognized as 
such by men so tremblingly alive to the loss of literary pre- 
eminence as they. Even his larger works are striking proofs 
of his modesty, having been published only at the earnest 
solicitation of men most eminently qualified to judge of their 
real merit, after repeated delays, and with no parade of 
anxiety respecting their reception. From all we can learn, 
he seems to have committed them to the doubtful tide of pub- 
lie opinion, in simplicity of heart, as his tribute to the instruc- 
tion of mankind, without an anxious thought respecting their 
reception, or one glance at their probable effect upon his cha- 
racter and reputation. 

It would be superfluous to say any thing respecting the 
erudition of Bocuart, after what has been already brought in 
evidence upon the subject. In Latin, Greek, Hebrew,. Chal- 





(6) De Clar. Bocu., p. 36. 6. ; 
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dee, and the Rabbinical dialect, he may be considered as 2 
perfect scholar. Few attain a more thorough knowledge of 
the Arabic and Syriac languages than he possessed. The 
Aethiopic he first made himself acquainted with by means of 
the Prodromus of AtHanasitus KircHer,: and afterwards 
studied under Lupotr, who resided as his preceptor for some 
months under his roof. Of this and the Punic, however, he 
never accounted himself master, although his knowledge of 
them was equalled by very few, until toward the close of the 
eighteenth century, when the materials and means of informa- 
tion had exceedingly increased. Of the modern languages, 
after the fashion of the day, he knew only his native tongue, 
and never attained to any. degree of elegance of composition 
even in that. 

His correspondence was widely extended, and maintained 
with the most eminent scholars of his day, but apparently 
never very large. Among the great number of letters of 
learned men of that age which have been preserved in various 
collections, we find very few traces of Bocuarrt; and about 
thirty epistolary disquisitions on matters connected with the 
subjects of his larger works, were all that the industry of 
Morin, Leuspen, and Vittamanp was able to collect for 
publication. . Saumausg, the elder Vossius, M. Tartn, a Pas- 
tor of Normandy, M. Heravutr, a Pastor of Normandy, 
Erienne Lemorne, Sarrav, Secrais, Micuet Favavet, and 
M. Carsone:, a Counsellor at Paris, are the ai to whom 
they are addressed. 
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Part II. His Works. 


Ir extended and lasting celebrity, and almost unqualified 
applause, constitute a reward for labour, few have ever been 
better remunerated for their efforts in behalf of theological 
literature than Bocuant. Yet perhaps no author whose 
works have attained the rank of standards is go little read, so 
generally unknown, by those who quote and praise him at 
second-hand. He affords an admirable instance of the value 
of praise from men themselves praiseworthy—‘ laudari a viro 
laudato.’ Only men of extensive learning are fully qualified 
to judge of the merits of Boonart ; and by these he has al- 
ways been placed so high in the scale of literary merit, that 
it has been impossible for the crowd, who follow them at 
humble distance, to avoid bestowing on him their feebler suf- 
frages. Hence the universality of his fame and acknowledged 
merit. 

He has not, however, been without his enemies. That 
caustic critic, Father Simon, has most severely censured him 
on more than one occasion, with what degree of justice it will 
be more proper to examine in another place. Others have 
not been wanting to take up the charges brought by Simson, 
and to a greater or less extent, renew. them against our au- 
thor. He has still escaped, and his reputation has scarcely 
received a blemish from all the attacks which have been made 
upon it. | 
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It would be presumption to sit in judgment upon such a 
writer ; but a review of the plan and execution of his works 
may enable us with some degree of justice to appreciate his 
value. 

The first published, and in some respects the most valua- 
ble, production of Bocwart is his Grocrapnia Sacra, com- 
prised in two independent treatises, under the titles of Paavece 
and Canaan. 

The subjects of this work are, the regions expressly or 
tacitly mentioned in the Scriptures ; the dispersion of the sons 
of Noah, and the origin of nations ; and the navigation, com- 
merce, colonies, language, and learning of the Phoenicians. 

The method of the author in the apportionment of this ex- 
tensive field of inquiry is certainly deserving of much praise. 
A general division distinguishes what relates exclusively to 
the Phoenicians from the remainder. The latter, under the 
title of “ Phaleg, sive de dispersione gentium é Babylonia fac- 
tum, et divisione terrarum inter Noae posteros,” is first in 
order, and occupies four books. The former, in two books, 
constitutes a second part, entitled “ Canaan, seu de coloniis et 
sermone Phoenicum.” 

The first book of the First Part is occupied with disqui- 
tions respecting Noah and his family, and the traces of them 
supposed to be discoverable in heathen poetry ; concerning 
the construction, voyage, and landing, of the ark ; concerning 
the relative situation of Armenia and Babylon, and the pro- 
gress of the descendants of Noah to the latter place ; and 
concerning the wonderful circumstances related of the city 
supposed to have been founded there by them. The second 
book treats of the settlement of the posterity of Shem ; the 
third of that of the sons of Japhet; and the falls of the 
chidren of Ham and their residence. 

The first book of the Second Part relates to the intercourse 
of the Phoenicians with other nations, and to their colonies ; 
the second treats copiously of the remaining traces of their 
language und literature. 

In filling up these outlines, Bocuarrt has found, or made, 
occasion tb discuss the origin, site, language, customs, religion, 
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and ceremonial observances, of almost every ancient nation, 
and to describe the natural features, boundaries, climate, and 
divisions, of the several countries which they inhabited ;— 
we might say, without much exaggeration, of the whole an-— 
cient world. He gives his reasons, or quotes his authority, for 
every assertion, at the utmost length ; and in so doing, displays 
a depth of research, and untiring perseverance in investiga-. 
tion, which are perfectly astonishing. The most recondite 
sources of information appear familiar to him. The his- 
torical and geographical writers of antiquity are examined 
with scrupulous minuteness and accuracy ; and not even a 
line of their poets, pertinent to his subject, has escaped his 
observation. At the same time he manifests an extensive and 
mtimate acquaintance with the best. modern writers on the 
topics of his book, which were. extant in his day. 

Throughout the whole of the work, he contrives to con- 
vey an astonishing mass of historical information relating to 
the rise and progress of kingdoms, the establishment and in- 
crease of religions, the source and substance of the mytholo- 
gical fables of the ancients, and almost all the minor branches 
of Jewish and heathen antiquities. The author’s plan in con- 
ducting his inquiries, is, in every instance, to examine : 

1. The sound and form of the names of the nation in ques- 
tion. To this examination he attaches great, probably too 
much, importance. Yet he is not blindly led by mere fancy, 
as some have preposterously asserted, but lays down several 
very judicious cautions, (2) which prove the justness of his 
notions on the subject, however he may have failed in some 
respects in practice. | 

2. The coincidences of general. appellatives in sound or 
form with names of particular places or persons belonging to 
the nation bearing such appellatives. To this species of evi- 
dence the remarks just made apply with greater force, as it is 
certainly more precarious than the preceding. 

3. The significations of names ; which he considers as sel- 





(a) Praefat. in Phaleg. Opp. Tom. ur. p. 38. 
19 
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dom entirely destitute of meaning. Here, too, it must be 
confessed, he is too apt to catch at overstrained coincidences, 
and attach an undue importance to insignificant or isolated 
facts. | 

4, The existence of synonyms, in Scripture or elsewhere ; 
which often create confusion, and yet not seldom, if properly 
examined, afford considerable light. 

5: The descriptive epithets and characteristics ascribed to 
various countries and nations ; and the accordance or dis- 
agreement of. Scripture with profane authors in these. 

6. The productions of a country ; the predomimant occu- 
pations of its inhabitants ; and the principal articles of its 
commerce. 

7. The prophetical and historical accounts in Scripture 
and profane authors. 

8. The natural and aa connextons and alliances of 
nations. 

9. The respective situations of countries, especially with 
reference to Judea. ) 

10. Their several boundaries, as laid down in Scripture, or 
learned from other sources ; and 

11. The name, situation, and remarkable circumstances in 
the history of the mountains, miners, lakes, towns, &c. in every 
country. 

On all these points he derives his information from the Sa- 
cred books themselves ; their commentators and versions in 
every language ; almost every ancient writer in Greek, La- 
tin, or the Eastern languages ; and the philological research- 
es of the most learned and judicious of the moderns. His 
quotations are made at full length, in the original languages, 
with a punctilious nicety and attention to the integrity of the 
text. He is, in general, cautious to avoid reliance upon mu- 
tilated passages, or such as are not in themselves entirely per- 
tinent, and applicable when taken in connexion with their 
context. In his choice of authorities he displays a nicety 
even more than usual in his age. Although the nature of his 
subject led him into the mist of mythological and poetic fable, 
he resisted every temptation to accept. the guidance of the 
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ines fatus of supposititious relics of antiquity. The Jewish 
Pseudepigrapha ; Berosus, as now extant ; the pretended 
Thaut, or Hermes Trismegistus ; the Argonautics of Orpheus ; 
Dares Phrygius; Dictys Cretensis; the forged Etruscan 
antiquities ; and the Sibylline oracles ; he rejects, on the most 
solid grounds. He disproves the pretensions of Zoroaster to 
great antiquity ; and shows that the writings under his name 
are spurious. Sanchoniathon he only admits after a strict and 
able examination of the evidence in his favour ; and then, with- 
out reposing implicit confidence in his translator, Philo-Byb- 
hus. 

Such were the materials and execution of a work which left 
behind it at an immeasurable distance all that had previously 
been written on the same subject ; and which for upwards ofa 
century maintained, without an attempt at rivalry, the rank of 
sole standard in that branch of knowledge. While its me- 
rits were thus acknowledged, its faults were not unseen. 
Father Simon tauntingly declared that the greater part of 
the contents of the ‘ Phaleg’ were mere conjectures, (b) and 
that the remainder of the work was filled with uncertain ety- 
mologies ; (c) and Wour (d) and Dorx (e) repeat the charges. 
Yet at the very time, these critics allow that the conjectures 
themselves are often happy and of no small use ; (f) that the 
work so perfectly illustrates its subject as to leave nothing 





(b) “ La plus-part de ce qui est rapporté—dans la Phaleg—n’est sou- 
vent appuyé que sur des conjectures.” Simson. Hist. Crit. da V. T. 
Liv. 111. c. xx. p. 481. ed. Rot. | 

(c) “ En effet, si l'on excepte la premiere partie de son Phaleg, queya 
t’ il dans le reste de ce livre—que des etymologies et un amas confus de 
literature, qui n’est le plus souvent gueres 4 propos?” Siow Rep. ala 
Def. des Sent. de quelq. Theol. Holl. p. 72. ed. Rot. 

(d) Bocu. in Geographia Sacra—praecipue etymologiae, ut in aliis, 
ita hic quoque, rationem habuit.” Worr. Hist. Lex. Hebraic. p. 239. 

(e) “Quanquam meris plerumque nituntur conjecturis.” Dorn 
Bibl. Theol. Crit. P. m. p. 167. : 

(f) “Ces sortes de conjectures sont quelquefois utiles, en ce que si 
vous ne decouvrez pas toujoursia verité, au mins peut on se precaction- 
ner pour ne pas tomber dans l’erreur.” Siyon. Hist. Crit. da V. T. ubi 
supra. 
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more to be done ; (g) and that its conjectural disquisitions are 
replete with usefulness, and lead directly to the truth. (h) 

In the year 1'768 the learned and indefatigable Micnartts 
commenced the publication of a work upon the Geography 
of the Old Testament, with especial reference to the 10th 
chapter of Genesis. Vastly as the ‘ subsidia’ were increased 
in number, great as had been the progress of theological 
science during the century and a quarter which had elapsed 
since the publication of Bocuart’s Geography, he did not 
deem it possible to supersede that work. On the contrary, 
he gave the strongest testimony in its favour, by taking for 
his own production the modest rank of a Supplement. “ The 
matter,” says E1rcnuorn, in his biographical notice of Mi- 
CHAELIS, (?) “had already been excellently handled by Bo- 
cHArRT, who had left scarcely any thing to be done in the wav 
of illustrating names from the ancient classics, the Versions of 
the Bible, or the Arab writers. But one source of informa- 
tion subservient to his purposes, which had at that time already 
been partly opened,—modern travels in the East,—he had 
disdained to use: and, on the other hand, he abounded in 
etymologies, and often changed questions of historical re- 
search into mere etymological inquiries. Since the time of 
Bocnart, moreover, Assemannt had laid open a new and 
rich field of geographical discovery, of which no one had as 





(g) Bocu. in Geographia Sacra, locorum nomina in sacro codice oc- 
corentia, ita illustravit, ut aliis otia fecerit.””. Worrtus, ubi supra. 

(4) Cumulatissimae doctrinae volumina sunt, in quibus magnum diffi- 
cillimorum Scripturae V. T. locorum numerum dilucide ubique explica- 
vit. Et quanquam, &c.—eae tamen ita sunt comparatac, ut summaex . 
inde ad legentes redundet utilitas, etregia ad veritatem via digito quasi 
commonstretur.”” Dorn. ubi supra. 

(3) Ercuorn’s Allg. Bibliothek der Bibl. Literatur. B. 1. s. 849. f. 
The title of Micagxis’ work was ‘Spicilegium Geographiae Hebrae- 
orum exterae post Bocuarrom.’ 11 Ptes. 4to. Gottingae, 1768—70. It 
gave occasion to another by Jo. Rrinuorn Forstrr, under the title of 
‘Epistolae ad J. D. Michaelem, hujus Spicilegium Geographiae He- 


braeorum exterae jam confirmantes, jam castigantes., 4to, Gottingae. 
1772. 
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yet been able to make use. Micnagtis was desirous to 
make trial how much light could be elicited upon this part of 
the shades of antiquity from the travels and the writings of 
learned Syrians. He wished to sift the Etymologies of Bo- 
CHART, and to reduce their application in geographical investi- 
gations withm narrower limits, and especially to give to such 
investigations more of the character of historical research.” 

Many systems of Sacred Geography have been written 
since that time, some of great value, and certamly far prefer- 
able to Bocuart’s for ordinary use: but his still maintains its 
character as a standard book of reference and ultimate au- 
thority, and is universally allowed to merit at least the praise 
of being “a very learned compilation,” though by some it 
may be thought to be “overfilled with bold hypotheses.” (k) 

The Geographia Sacra was first printed, each part sepa- 
rately, at Caen, in folio, in 1646. This edition is neither neat 
nor accurate. The Phaleg was republished at the same place 
in foho, in 1651. (2) 

The whole work was reprinted at Frankfort on Maine, in 
4to., in 1674, and again m 1681 ; and in the collected works 
of the author, in folio, at Leyden, in 1692, and in 1707. 

This is undoubtedly the masterpiece of our author. It is less 


behind the advanced state of modern science than either of 


his other productions. This may be accounted for by the 
fact that its subjects are of such a nature as ‘to require little 
more than accuracy of research and patient investigation, with 
ordinary critical abilities for the management of materials 
thus obtained; and they admit of but little novelty of dis- 
covery. The arrangement of: the work, too, is more perspi- 





(4) “Eine sehr gelehrte, aber mitkuchnen Hypothesen ueberfuellte 
Zusammenstellung.” Gesgnivs. Art. Bibliselte Geographie, in Allg. 
Enc. (Bibel, Leipzig, 8vo. 1823, p. 206. not. 36). 

(f) Bartz (Dict. Art. BOCHART, Note C. ) with his usual flip- 
pancy, questions the accuracy of Sir Thomas-Pope-Blount, who men- 
tions this edition, because he (Bayle) had never seen it! I have both 
seen and used it. It appears to be a mere reprinted title, and is some- 
times bound up with the older edition of the ‘Canaan.’ 
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cuous, and its execution more correct, than that of the Hiero- 
ZOICON. 

Nevertheless, the /atter appears tq have been the favourite 
of the author, who bestowed more pains upon it, and occa- 
sionally speaks of it as his ‘magnum opus.’ It certainly has 
secured for itself a greater share of public favour, as the num- 
ber of editions and: abridgments ‘plainly testifies. Perhaps 
we may attribute this to the greater degree of interest taken 
in its subjects, and, in some measure, to its containing more 
original discovery that has maintained its value. In variety 
of learning, and multiplicity of quotations, especially from 
Oriental writers, it undoubtedly much exceeds the Geo- 
graphy ; and this was sufficient, at the time of its publication,- 
to secure it a superior degree of admiration, (m) which may 
have been handed down, while the cause has ceased to exer- 
cise any influence. 

An incredible degree of labour was bestowed by Bocuart 
upon this work. It occupied his leisure time for nearly twenty 
years, of which the two that he spent in Sweden were devot- — 
ed almost wholly to researches on its subjects, principally in 
the noble Oriental library at that time in possession of Curis- 
Tina. The diligence with which he examined the minutest 
subjects may be inferred from the fact that in a letter written 
about that time to Hurt, he called the attention of that learn- | 
ed man to a passage consisting of only two words, illustrative 
of a subsidiary argument in some portion of his work, and ac- 
tually requested his assistance in the examination of so minute 
a point. (n) 

By way of displaying fully the merits of this fruit of many toils, 





(m) ‘‘ Bocnarts Hierozoicon, summo studio conscriptum opus, quod 
mcrito thesaurum quemdam exquisitae et profundae eruditionis dixeris."’ 
Bouppa Isagoge. 1. 275, b.—‘‘ Stupendum illud opus Bocuart: de ani- 
malibus Sacrae Scripturae.” Worrrus. Hist. Lex. Heb. p. 67. 

(n) ‘The passage in question was the words Tepes» xirraxs, in the 

"poem of Paur Sivenrianivs on the Pythian thermee, contained in the 
Greek Anthology. Huet Comm. de Vit. sua, Lib. m1, (Arcin’s Horr. t- 
212.) | - 
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Bocwart himself prefixed a perfect syllabus of its contents, in 
the shape of a preface, of sixty-three closely printed pages. In 
this he also fully states his views, and enters into some vindica- 
tion of the manner in which he had endeavoured to carry them 
into effect. His design in the work he represents as twofold : 
first, to ascertain the animals designated by names used in the 
Scriptures ; and secondly, to describe those animals, their ha- 
bits, residence, and peculiarities, and to explain the manner 
and occasion of their introduction in the sacred books. He 
traces the peculiar necessity of the first species of investiga- 
tion to the disuse of the Hebrew language, and the perfunc- 
tory discussion of subjects of natural history in the Scrip- 
tures, the only authentic depositary of that language. The 
want of evidence which these causes create, he continually en- 
deavours to supply from other Oriental languages, and from 
the supplementary testimony of the ancient versions and com- 
mentators. In his time, few subjects connected with the 
Scriptures had received less attention than their natural his- 
tory, and the number of errors in this department was pro- 
portionably great. Of course it became the business of Bo- 
cHaRT to notice and refute them, which he does at length, 
and with such ability, that Sion, who is unwilling to concede 
to him any other merit, is.under the necessity of allowing that 
in this respect his work is useful. (0) 

In this preface, our author represents as one important ob- 
ject of inquiry, the reasons why the several names of animals 
occurning in the Scriptures were given to the creatures which 
they respectively designate. He assumes that the Hebrew 
was the primeval language ;—that Adam gave names to all 
the animals ;—that he possessed an accurate and intimate 


(0) “Aa moins peut on se precautionner pour ne pas tomber dans 
V’erreur: et c'est en quoi le—livre qui traite des animaux dont il est parlé 
dans |’Ecriture peut beaucoup servir; car bien qu’onne sgache pasau vrai 
les noms d’une bonne partie des animaux dont il est fait mention dans 

‘la Bible, ildonne quelquefois assez de lumiere pour exclure de certains 
animaux, auxquels ces memes noms ne peuvent convenir.” Sion, Hist. 
Crit, du Vieux Test. Liv. 111. c. xx. p. 481. ed. Roterd. 
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knowledge of their natures ;—and that he intended to convey 
all, or a portion, of that knowledge, in the names given them. 
Either of these assumptions it would be difficult, not to say 
impossible, for him to prove. The rule which he has founded 
‘on them has given occasion to much unnecessary disquisition 
in his work, and to the indulgence of some almost ludicrous — 
fancies. (p) 

The Hierozoicon, like the Geography, i is 5 divided into Two 
Parts, each containing several books, in all, ten in number. 

The first book opens with a general introduction to the 
subject, and, ancient precept to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, ‘orditur ab ovo,’ affording no small occasion of sneering 
to that critic-general of beginnings, Father Simon. The au- 
thor treats of animals in general,—their origin, nature, and 
use. According to his usual method, the discussion opens 
with an examination of the word animal (7'n, Goov.). In this 
he spends some time to show that life is attributed to plants as 
well as animals; and quotes for that purpose the Scriptures, 
Jewish Commentators, and Heathen Poets. The bearing 
which this might have upon the precept of Pyrsaconras pro- 
hibiting the use of any living thing for food, introduces that 
philosopher, and a discussion of his opmions on the subject. 

The grand divisions of the animal kingdom are next laid 
down, and the several systems of subdivision stated. The re- 
lative station of animals in the creation ; their subjection to 
Adam, and their reception of names from him, are then as- 
serted. On the assumption that the names now extant are 
those which were then given, a long digression is entered into, 
to prove that the Hebrew names of animals are indicative of 
some quality in the animal itself, or circumstance in its habits. 
Thus concludes the introduction to the work. 


(p) The hog, for instance, he supposes to be called ‘VIM, on account of 
the smallness of its eyes, because in Arabic »>~ means to have small 
eyes:—just as if the Arabic word were not derived from ‘VIM; as We now 
speak of ‘having pig’s eyes’!—The dog, too, is to be called 3, from 
3199, translated by Jerome Uxcinum, and the Arabio (p> §ASharpago ; 
because he holds any thing in his jaws as if it were in a pair of tongs!‘ 
Hieroz. Lib. 1. c. ix. p. 61. ed. Lugd. Bat. 1712. 
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The next three books relate to quadrupeds. 

The second book contains the history of the domestic qua- 
drupeds introduced in Scripture, of which ten sorts are enu- 
merated. Their names, habits, pecularities, uses, and pro- 
ducts are discussed at length. The accounts of them con- 
tained in the writings of the ancients and Orientals are col- 
lected. Events in sacred history in which they had a share 
are recounted and examined. Miracles relating to them are 
investigated. Laws having any reference to them are stated 
and explained. Mythological allusions are elucidated and 
applied to the illustration of sacred history. Proverbs in 
which these animals are introduced, occurring either in Scrip- 
ture or in the eastern languages, are collected and explained. 
Figurative expressions, drawn from their appearance or habits, 
are enumerated and elucidated. In fine, all the passages of 
Scripture in which mention of them occurs are recounted, | 
and if difficult, cleared up. 

The third book treats of the wild quadrupeds mentioned in 
Scripture, of which twenty-seven sorts come under observation. 

The method is the same as in the last book (which, indeed, 
is nearly uniform in all the succeeding books) but, if possible, 
more particular, in proportion as the little known of the ani- 
mals in question renders the subject more difficult ; and on 
account of their more frequent introduction in metaphorical 
expressions. _ 

Book the fourth relates to oviparous quadrupeds. Those 
noticed in the sacred books are few in number, but they have 
created more difficulty than any other branch of the natural 
history of the Scriptures. They were almost entirely un- 
known, until the learned researches of our author threw new 
and copious light upon the subject, derived, in'a great mea- 
sure, from the writings ofthe Arabians. The confusion among 
the principal versions in modern languages, in rendering the 
names of these animals, is amusing. Six animals are named 
by Moses, Lev. xi. 29, 30, all of which Bocnart has proved 
to be different species of 4izards, and has been followed in his 
opinion by the most eminent Hebraists. Of these the 
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first, 3x, has been called a ToAp, a TORTOISE, and 2a sort of 
SHELL-FisH. The second, Npik, a NEWT, a species of Locust, 
a SPIDER, a winged reptile, a castor, and an orTtee: the 
third, 12, a CHAMELEON, & TORTOISE, @ SNAIL, 2 SQUIRREL, and 
a croconize : the fourth, ne», a sort of saLamANDER, a species 
of amphibious animal (LATACEM), € MOUSE, & SPIDER, @ NEWT, 
and a L1zaBp : the fifth, opin, a salt, a BAT: the sixth, nowap, 
@ CHAMELEON, @ MOLE, and a BaT. From such perplexity has - 
the laborious investigation of Bocuarr delivered us! In all 

such cases, he patiently examines and refutes the variant mis- 
interpretations, before he proceeds to establish his own, which 

he generally does by numerous and pertinent proofs from 

Oriental writers. 

With the fourth book ends the First Part of the work, or 
that relating to quadrupeds. 

The Second Part comprises six books. Of these the first 
two relate to birds. 

The first, or fifth of the whole work, contains the history of 
those designated as clean in the Mosaic law. 

The sixth book treats of the unclean birds, twenty in num- 
ber, in the order in which they are recounted, Lev. xi. 13, 
Deut. xiv. 2, 

The seventh book relates to reptiles generally: but by far 
the largest portion of its contents is occupied by the several 
sorts of serpents mentioned, ur supposed to be mentioned, in 
the sacred books. 

_ The eighth book gives an account of insects, with even 
more than ordinary diffuseness. 

The ninth treats of aquatile animals, of which but few are 
mentioned in the Scriptures: and of the productions of the 
ocean, such as pearls, the purple-fish, amber, &c. 

The tenth and last division’ of the work discusses the ac- 
counts of fabulous animals transmitted by the ancients and 
Oriental writers, mention of which, although not made in the 
Scriptures themselves, repeatedly occurs in the ancient ver- 
sions. Among these our author reckons the ant-lion, now 
well known, and by no means considered as uncommon. 
Beside this, the goathart, griffin, phoenix, svrens, lemie, 
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satyrs, fauns, onocentaurs, and hippocentaurs, are introduced. 
Every thing related of them is collected ; their non-existence 
is proved ; and the true meanings of the passages into which 
they have been improperly introduced by the ancient inter- 
preters, are given and defended. The whole concludes with 
a similar notice of sume fictitious animals of the Arabian na- 
turalists, not in anywise connected with the Scriptures, but 
introduced by Bocuart to show that he did not place an im- 
plicit and blind confidence in those from whom he had bor- . 
rowed so extensively, and derived so large a proportion of 
his discoveries. : | 

Stxon, while party feeling led him to depreciate the merits 

of Bocaart, showed his usual sagacity when he fixed upon 
the destruction of prevailing errors as the principal utility of 
his Hierozoicon. It cleared away the rubbish that ages had 
been heaping upon its subject, and if it did not always bring 
to light a perfect structure in its stead, we should remember 
that ‘non omnia omnes,’ and that none but a Hercules could 
have so completely removed the accumulated filth. The very ' 
list of the more important errors which Bocnart enumerates 
as corrected in his work, and which have since been acknow- 
ledged, almost without exception, as such, is appalling. One 
species of the same animal has been mistaken for another ; 
ammals of the same general class have been interchanged ; 
beasts have been taken for birds, for insects, and even fishes ; 
and the names of animals have been mistaken for those of 
places. Under these four classes of misinterpretations he ar- 
ranges a list occupying nineteen folio pages. It is important to 
recount these particulars, because we cannot properly appre- 
ciate the value of the Hierozoicon without an idea of its ef- 
fects in this respect. If it had contained no original views, 
nothing meriting transmission to posterity, its author would 
have deserved well of biblical students for all generations, for 

his exploits in the demolition of ancient prejudice and error. 

Bat the work has its uses, and claims to notice, on its own 
account. It would not be saying too much to assert that 
two thirds of all the explanations of Scriptural names of ani- 
mals given by Bocaart, have been adopted by the ablest 
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Orientalists since his time. The treasure of zoological language 
which he has gathered from Oriental writers has been drawn 
upon by every philologist of note, and is yet unexhausted. 
The information which he has collected from the same sources 
respecting the appearance, habits, and products, of animals 
residing in the East, has been in the main confirmed by the 
researches of modern travellers. He has afforded the key to 
many discoveries which have been made in later times, and 
assisted men of perhaps less learning and abilities to proceed 
farther than he had done himself. In_ his preface he claims 
to have thrown light upon many parts of Holy writ by his in- 
terpretations of single passages and whole phrases ; and it 1s 
undeniable that he deserves great praise on that account. 

' Many explanations of passages formerly considered difh- 
cult, which are now universally received, and familiar to the 
merest tyro, owe their origin to him. Many which for a time 
were esteemed improbable, have gradually acquired an esta- 
blished authority. Many, yet the subjects of a difference of 
opinion, are nevertheless espoused by most learned and judi- 
cious critics. 

. On the whole, the character of this work cannot be better 
given than in the words of Gesenivs, certainly a competent 
judge. ‘The work of Bocnarrt is in the highest rank of 
classics in biblical Zoology. Its author was one of the greatest 
Oriental philologists of modern times. In this production he 
has made use of every thing that could be furnished by the 
most extensive etymological knowledge of the Oriental lan- 
guages, by the Arabian natural historians, and by the ancient 
versions and classical writers, for the elucidation of the names 
of animals which occur in Scripture, and of all the passages 
of the Bible which have any reference to Zoology. Yet per- 
haps etymological disquisitions are too prevalent in the 
work.” (q) 





(q) ‘‘ Fuer—biblische Zoologie besitzen wir ein hoechst klassisches 
Werk von Sam. Bocnanrr, einem der groessesten orientalischen Philolo- 
gen der neuern Zeit, worin alles aufgeboten ist, was die ausgebreit- 
este etymologisch® Kenntniss der orientalischen Sprachen. was erab- 
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- The Hierozoicon was first printed at London, by Allestrey, 
the publisher of the London Polyglot, and with the oriental 
types used for that noble work, in 2 volumes folio, in 1663. 
This edition is spoken of as being splendid, but by no means 
accurately printed. (r) 

As early as 1675 it was reprinted with more care, in folio, 
at Frankfort on the Maine. It was again republished in the 
author’s collected works, at Utrecht, in 1692, and at Leyden, 
in- 1712, 

In 1686 there appeared at Frankfort, in 8vo., an abridgment 
of this work by Jo. H. Maius, of Giesse, who took the liber- 
ty of frequently correcting his author in supplementary notes, 
which, however, were of no great importance.(s) In 1690 
it was again epitomized by Sreruen M. Vescevs, or Veczc1, 
a Hungarian, and published in 4to., at Franeker. 

--In 1793, the younger Rosenmvetter superintended the 
publication of a new edition in 3 vols. 4to., at Leipsic. But 
he destroyed its value to the accurate philologist, by mutilating 
the work at pleasure, and making additions of his own with- 
out distinction from the original text. This excited consider- 
able clamour at the time, (‘) and although the book was in- 
 trinsically valuable to the biblical student, it has never obtain- 
ed a full circulation. - | 

Something of a different nature had previously been at- 
tempted by F. J. Scuoper, who published at Tubingen, in 
Svo., in the years 1784, 1786, three tracts, entitled ‘ Specimi- 
na Hierozoici ex Sam. Bocuarro aliisque virorum commenta- 





ische Naturhistoriken, die alten Versionen und kl assiken Schriftsteller 
- zur Erklaerung der vorkommenden Thiernamen und aller auf Zoologie 
irgend Bezug babenden Bibelsteller darbieten, und nur die etymolo- 
gische Ruecksicht vielleicht xu sehr vorherrscht.”—Art. Bisiiscur 
Grocraruie in der Aligem. Encyklopaedie (Bibel. S. 215.) 

_ (r) “ Splendide satis, sed admodum vitiose.” Dorn, ubi supra. 

(s) “ Animadversiones momenti sunt exigui;” says Dorn, ubi 
supra, p. 167. But Fasnricivs, Bibl. Antiquaria, p. 499. appears inclined 
to allow them more value. 

-(t) See Neues theologisches Journal, herausg. von Ammon, HAESLEIN. 
nnd Panis: vi B.S. 684. ff 
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riis et itinerariis compositi.’ In this the matter furnished by 
Bocuart was worked up together with that obtained from 
other sources, into a new form, and the editor made himself 
responsible for all. The want of a favourable reception, or 
some other unknown cause, prevented the completion of this 
work, which certainly possessed the merit of a good design 
and well laid plan. 

The Hierozoicon of Bocuart formed only a single divi- 
sion of a work which he had sketched out to himself, to com- 
prize an entire system of the natural history of Scripture. 
The vegetable and mineral kingdoms yet remained to be ex- 
amined, and preserited fields of investigation at least as broad 
and difficult as that already explored. It is certain that our 
author did at one time intend to complete this plan, as he re- 
fers to a forthcoming work on the Plants of Scripture, ina 
passage of the Hierozoicon. (u) Some disjointed fragments 
left behind him (v) prove that his researches had been com- 
menced, and give us ample reason to lament that circum- 
stances prevented their completion. He had also begun a 
work on the Gems of Scripture, a subject even to this day 
almost wholly shrouded in gloom and difficulty ; and, ac- 
cording to Morin, had collected a considerable quantity of 
materials, which he was continually increasing in the course 
of his multifarious studies. How far he had progressed to- 
wards a perfect work is unknown, for his collections perish- 
ed with him. (zw) 

Beside these larger monuments of his industry and learning, 
our author produced a considerable number of minor pieces, 


(u) Pt. 11. Opp. Tom, 11. p. 847. So also Fasricius Bibliotheca Ar- 
tiquaria, p. 501, on the authority of E. Benzex in Actis Literariis Sue- 
ciae, Ann. 1721. p. 157. 

(v) ‘An Dudaim sint tubera, &. ad Gen. xxx. 14, Opp. nr. 866. ss. 
De variis Mannae speciebus &c. Ibid. p. 871. De voce Talmudica Cor- 
cua, ad Lev. x1x. 19. Ibid. p. 880. De vocum > et WW, signi- 
ficationibus, Ibid. p. 916, and, Quid sit Kixaion de quo Joi, iv. 6. Ibid. 
917. 8s, 


(w) Morin. de Vita Bocharti, p.5. Brausius de Vest. Sacerd. Lib. nu. 
c. vill. p. 637. 
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ot which such as could be’. recovered by the diligence of the 
editors, have been published in the third volume of his collec- 
ed works. 

Of these it will be smpeaabls to give any detailed account. 

They are fifty-three in number ; five being letters to Saumaise 
and Vossius, and the remainder critical remarks upon several 
works, and dissertations of various length addressed to several 
of his friends, principally in answer to queries put to.him, or 
in compliance with requests for assistance in the examination 
of particular topics. Most of these were hastily written, on 
the spur of the moment, and many of them in French, whence 
they have been translated into Latin by the editors. Of 
course, they afford no fair specimens of the abilities of the 
writer. Yet, such as they are, scarcely any one of them 
can be read without deriving from it some curious remark 
or profitable information, often on subjects of even more 
general interest than those discussed in the larger works. 

The most important are ; the Notes on the work of Stepugn 
oF Byzantium Tisg: TloAsw ; the Defence of the Geographia 
Sacra against some objections urged by Saumatse ; the Let- 
ter on Regal and Ecclesiastical power, already noticed ; the 
treatise on the coming of Eneas to Italy ; the letter m ex- 
planation of the article of the Apostle’s Creed, “He descend- 
ed into Hell ;” and a treatise on the temptation of Eve by 
the Serpent, addressed to Jamrs Care. 

The dissertation on the landing of Eneas in Italy, in which 
Bocuart asserts that no such event did ever happen, and 
at the same time, excuses Vineit for having founded his 
poem on the popular error, was written at the request of the 
poet Szcrais, in French, and published as a prefatory ap- 
pendage to the translation of the neid by that wnter. Joux 
Scugrrer, a friend of Bocuart, translated it into Latin, and 
published it separately, at Hamburg, in 12mo., in 1672. 


Thence it was adopted into the collected works of the au- 
thor. (z) 





(z) See a list of the authors who have espoused the opinions mein- 
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The brief essay on the ‘Descent into Hell,’ contained in 
a letter to Tapin, I have little hesitation in pronouncing 
the very best among all our author’s works. There is less 
display of learning, but there is a condensation of fact, and 
solidity of judgment, which are of far more value. Excepting 
a single argument, with which the piece concludes, it con- 
tains nothing which is not in the greatest degree pertinent to 
the subject, and important. ll the erroneous views are 
treated of, and solidly refuted, in afew sentences, His own ts 
given, and established by cogent proofs, in as little space. It 
is perhaps the best compendious essay among the multitudes 
which have been written on the subject. (y) 

To pass an accurate opinion upon the literary character of 
Bocuart, and especially on his merits’ as a Biblical Philolo- 
gist, would be a work-.of no small difficulty. There are, 
however, a few traits which can hardly pass unnoticed, and 
indeed, have been made ground of serious objection against 
his writings. 

It ts impossible not to charge him with an excessive dif- 
fuseness and discursiveness. His learning is a deluge rather © 
than a noble, fertilizing stream. He buries his subject under a 
massy pile of erudition when he should have raised a substan- 
tial and convenient structure. His works are magazines of 
learning, to which it is scarcely possible to add ; but whence 
very much might be subtracted, and the reader be rather a 
gainer than injured by the operation. (z) Simon long ago 
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tained by Bocuanrr in this little treatise, and an account of the answer 
to it by T. Rycx, in Fasrici Bibliographia Antiquaria. p. 216. 

(y) It is mentioned by Dorn, Biblioth. Theol. Crit. Part 1. p. 452. 
who, however, misrepresents B. as maintaining the article to mean & 
mere state of death; whereas B.’s reasoning and statement of his view 
evidently include the idea of place. It is singular that DreTELMAleR, in 
in his full list of writers on this subject (Historia Dogmatis de descensu 
Christi ad inferos, Norimb. 12mo, 1741,) should have passed by this 
essay of Bocnarr. 

(s) A single instance of a fault so constantly recurring, will suffice.— 
In treating of locusts, he observes that they are spoken of by Moses 8s 
having four feet, while others, Arrstorye, for instance, mention six. 
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objected, that “he seemed to have desired rather to be thought 
a man of learning than to be esteemed judicious.” (a) This 
is in some measure attributable to the spirit of the age in 
which he lived. He did but push a little farther a practice 
which had been already extensively adopted by those who. 
were universally regarded as models of taste and judg- 
ment. To make a proper allowance for his errors in this re- 
spect, we must carry ourselves back to his days. The fashion, 
then so prevalent, of pouring forth the whole treasures of the 
author, old and new, upon his unfortunate reader, is, happily 
for the cause of learning, now extinct. The division of la- 
bour is better understood by the literary world; and, in general,. 
a writer who pretends to treat a particular subject, does not 
expect the attention of his readers to more than is strictly re- 
levant to that subject. Divines and critics have recognized 
the truth of the adage ‘ars longa, vita brevis, and are fain to. 
relinquish their claim to years for the study of a single work. 
But, under any circumstances, this fault in the works of 
Bocwarr would admit of some extenuation from a view of the 
nature of their object. The author was almost the first in 
his track, and was obliged to explore his way more carefully, 
and more sedulously guard his outposts, than would have been 
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This apparent difference he easily reconciles, by observing that Moses 
expressly distinguishes the long legs used for leaping, from the feet ; and 
that this distinction isalso recognized by Artstor.e, while, for me-. 
thod’s sake, he counts them as feet. Here Bocuart’s task was done. 
But he goes on to say, that what ARtsToTce in this passage calls watixct 
sebgsa, he elsewhere terms wxddasa. This gives occasion. to correct 
Scariaer, who had derived that word from sda» (salire), and to point. - 
out its true meaning, viz. helms, (ofa ship). Then, to show the rea- 
son for the application of the name, he investigates the resemblance be- 
tween the long legs of a locust and the helm of a vessel. Thus he in- 
troduces a disquisition on the rudders of the ancients, which oecupies. 
half a folio page; and in the course of which he makes one quotation in. , 
Ethiopic, five in Greek, and seven from Latin authors! referring the 
. Yeader at the close for more to a work by Scuzrrer. Hierozoic. Lib. 
rv.c.1. Opp. Tom. 11. p. 462. s. 
(a), Srxon Hist. Crit. du Vieux Test. Liv, nr. c. xx. p. 481. ed Bot- 
erd, 
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necessary had he merely followed a beaten route. Much of 
his discursive matter has some bearing, though perhaps intri- 
cate and remote, upon the‘ proofs of his positions, if not di- 

. rectly upon the subject under discussion’; and much that now 

appears unnecessary was by no means useless to the accom- 

plishment of his design. It was prudent, too, in offering to 

the public such.a mass of ongmal views.and interpretations ;. 
and in levying war upon so many errors, venerable for the 
age and formidable from. their universality, to use every 

mean of pleasing and convincing.. Variety of tastes was to- 
be consulted. Allowance was to be made for the different 
effects of argament upon different minds. The author's 
statements were to be defended at every point, that not the 
smallest cranny might afford an advantage to those who: 
should be disposed to attack what they might consider as 
his presumptuous innovations. (5) 

Another prominent fault is his fondness for recendite learn- 
ing and minute disquisition. He cannot resist the temptation 
to display to the admiring gaze of others the treasures which 
he has so. hardly earned, however forced: the occasion. He 
seems to measure the value of his-matter by its remoteness 
from the range of common knowledge ; and to suppose that 
the rarity of an author on the difficulty of: his style or lan- 
guage will amply excuse the improper length, or unnecessary 
introduction, of an extract.. The necessity of close and ac- 
curate investigation, and long habits-of minute research, had. 
accustomed him-to attach importance to-the minutest points,. 
which he discusses as gravely and with as much prolixity as 
if the safety of the literary world depended on them. Hence 
the same acute, but often captious and hasty writer, who has 
been already quoted as a censor of Bocuart, takes occasion. 
to sneer at him as a.mere grammatist and dictionary-hunter, 
who loves to descant upon bare play of words and changes 
of letters, and whose bulky works would shrink exceedingly 





(6) The author evidently betrays a fear of such attacks in Praef. ad 
Phaleg, Opp. ‘Tom. i. p, 43, s, and especially Praef. ad Hierozoicon, 
Opp. Tom.1.p.62.¢. - 
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if they were trimmed - of every thing that is good for no- 
‘thing.(c) 

As to the charge of grammatism, the critical Pere Simon 
“can hardly have been im earnest, when he found fault with 
‘the grammatical learning of our author. ‘Whether he were or 
not, the defence of Bocuarr by Vittamanpy, the editor of 
his collected works, is well enough. “It is true,” says he, 
“that the numerous explanations of Hebrew, Rabbinical, 
‘Greek, and other words, which occur in his works, display 
‘IMmuch grammatical knowledge. But it is that kind of know- 
ledge which relates to the true force and signification of 
words, and to their genuine origin and use ; and which is 
-gained only by an accurate perusal of .the best writers in the 
‘language. Such is not the knowledge of ‘the mere gramma- 
tist who trifles with the endless genealogies and forms of 
‘grammar, and is for ever involved in doubt by the intricacy of 
his own disputations.” (a) 

The assertion that Bocuart was indebted to ‘ dictionaries’ 

for his multifarious learning deserves a contemptuous denial. 
‘Every page of his works shows that he derived his knowledge 
ef the languages in which he was. so eminently skilled, from 
the fountain heads. ‘He is continually correcting errors, or 
supplying deficiencies, of modern lexicographers, especially the 
Arabic. It would be difficult to adduce a “single instance in 
which he has depended on the authority of a dictionary, except 
it be one written in the language itself, as those of Jausanrt 
in Arabic, or Hesycuivs in Greek, te which no sober critic 
would object. 

But as to trifling, and, so to speak, conglomeration of un- 
necessary learning, it is impossible to justify our author. Oc- 
casionally we cannot avoid imagining that he selects the least 
-obvious interpretations of a passage, that he may bring his 





— 


(c) Susox, Reponse aux Sentimens de quelque Theologiens de Hol- 
lande, Liv. n1 p. 18. ed. Roterd.—Reponse a la Defense des Sentimens, 
a&c. p. 72, p. 74. 

(d) Such is the substance of p. 5, 14. of Praef, in Tom. ms. Opp. 
Bocuanrt?: 
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immense erudition to bear, in its establishment.(e) Elsewhere 
he dallies, through whole pages, with the most absurd hype- 
theses, that he may enjoy the Titanic pleasure of heaving a 
mountain to-crush a-‘mouse.(f) ‘The warmest admirer of 
Bocnart must allow, that his voluminous writings would well 
admit of much retrenchment. | 
Another serious charge against Bocnart, which must be 
admitted to have some foundation, is, that he indulged to an 





{e) For example. In Isa. vr. 6, he would render ppys, @ healed 
stone; relying on ancient authorities (neither numerous nor strong) for 
that meaning of the word; and then brings vast quantities of historicat 
reading to show that heated stones were used in ancient times for cooking, 
&c., and therefore might have been upon the altar for the purpose of 
consuming flesh put there. But after all he fails in showing the very 
point to be proved—that it was customary to use heated stones tn sacri- 
frees, or to place them on altars; and he does not perceive that his far- 
fetched rendering takes away a great deal of the beauty of the bold 
figure of the prophet. It is astonishing that Simon, Diprrvein, Datur, 
and even GrsEntus, should have admitted implicitly this rendering. ~ 
Hisroz, P.1. L.n.-c. xxxiii. an ; 

(f) Anegregious instance of such'trifling occurs inthe Hrerogorcor, 

' P. uu. B. uc. xi., entitled ‘Gon’s providence towards crows.’ In the 
first place he states the allegorial interpretation given to certain passages 
of Scripture relating to ‘young ravefs’ by some of the early fathers, 
svho made the ‘ ravens’ -Genitles, the ‘youngravens’ The Christian church, 
formed principally from among ‘the heathen. This he gravely refutes 
at some length. Then follows a literal exposition given by Sotomon 
Jarcui, Kiscu1, and other Jewish, and many Arabian writers. They 
say that ravens, on the first hatching of their young, are so disgusted 
with the appearance of the little animals, as to fly away and leave them ; 
and that the young birds uttering their plaintive cries upon being press- 
ed with hunger, the Deity, in pity on them, creates from their dung in 
the nest, great abundance of lice, which run into fhe open mouths of 
the nestlings. With all possible seriousness our author girds himself 
for the work of showing this to'be an untenable exegesis. The au- 
thorities by which it is supported are quoted, to the number of three 
-citations in Hebrew, four in Arabic, two in Greek, and three in Latin. 
In answer, he undertakes to prove that it is not the habit of birds to foul 
their own nests ;—that it is not likely that the ravens think their young 
‘ones ugly ;—and that there isno unquestionable evidence of their leaving 
them jn their vexation. During this process he makes eleven more quo- 
Mations from ErscHanmivs, Cicero, ARisToT.e, Prixy, Evian, CHALPHO- 
LACHMAR, and Servivs. The whole occupies three large folio pages. 
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excessive degree in conjecture and unwarranted hypothesis. 
Much may be said in palliation of this fault, if such it be. The 
subjects of his books:-were such as seldom to admit even of 
the moral demonstration of probability; and in many cases, 
the best guesser is the wisest man. Many of his conjectures 
have since been fully confirmed. _ Others are as near the 
truth as the scanty data in existence will permit us to arrive. 
Even of:thove which are palpably incorrect, no few command 
our admiration by their ingenuity and the learning displayed 
in their support. (g) | 

The only remaining objection which has‘been made against 
our author, is, his overweening attachment to etymology. Sr- 
MON passes some bitter jests upon this foible, undertaking to 
show, by some of Bocuanrr’s irrefragable proofs, that the 
Borak, or winged animal on which Mahomet’s followers feign 
that their Prophet rode, was nothing else than a ‘ she-ass,’ in. 
Erench bourrique. (hk) It is true that Bocnarr did place too 
much reliance upon etymological reasoning ; and he was even 
reprehended for it by some of the most eminent of his con- 
temporaries. (i) In his work on Animals, this is easily ac- 
counted for by his opinions respecting the derivation of He- 
‘brew names of animals from Apam, and their consequent ne- 





(g) His explanation of the Egyptian mythological history of Osiris 
and Typho, from the history of Moses, is a splendid instance. There is 
scarcely room for a doubt that the whole will, in the more thorough 
‘knowledge of Egyptian antiquity which is now dawning on the world, 
appear to be a mere offspring of fancy. Yet, as given by Bocmarr 
(Hreroz. P.1. L. 0. c. 34.) and as well epitomized by Wirsius (Egyp- 
tiacaram Lib. nr. c. v. p. 216. 216. ss.) there is hardly a part which 
does not seem highly probable, or an inference which does not possess. 
a show of adequate support by historical and most ingenious efymologi- 
-cal argument.—This tracing events of Jewish history in heathen mytho- 
logy was a favourite employment of our author. He finds Moses in 
Bacchus, Deborah in the Sphinx, &c., &c. This fault was common in 
‘his age. Hurt is well known to have carried it to excessive lengths. 

(kh) Reponse a la Defense des Sentimens de quelques Theologiens de 
Hollande, p.72. ' - 

(3) Huxr is saidto have eddressed a letter to him, containing very 
sensible remarks on the subject. Axxun’s Memoirs of Hust. 11. 492. 
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ceseary relation to the nature of the animals themselves. In his 
Sacred Geography, too, the scarcity of other evidence would 
naturally lead him to attach undue importance to that derived 
from etymology. He is rather to be pitied than blamed for 
this erroneous.predilection, although it must be admitted that 
it detracts in no small degree from the utility of his labours te 
those who would build upon surer ground. 

As an interpreter of Scripture, Bocaart is, to say the least, 
respectable. His general views of the rules of interprete- 
tion, are, with the exception of his attachment to etymology, 
for the most part good. Many of ‘the most mportant of 
these rules are clearly stated and well defended in different 
parts of his writings ;(j) and most of them are well exem- 
plified in the Preface to-the Hierozoicon, where he was forced 
to study ‘brevity. (k) But he is by no means consistent or 
uniform in his adherence to those rules. | 

‘His conclusions are sometimes hastily or incorrectly:drawn, 
or founded on insufficient premises. A partial glance at the 
evidence before him seems to have seized upon the most pro- 
minent, while other portions, conjointly of more importance, 
are passed over. ”) 





(7) The reasons against an allegorical interpretation of the history of 
the temptation of Eve are well stated, De Serpente Tentatore. Opp. 
1, 933; those against interpretation from the event, p. 836 ;—egainst 
forcing tropes, 860. In the same piece, the determining of the scope of 
a passage from its context is well exemplified, p. 904; and the means 
-of ascertaining the usas loguendi are ably applied, p. 906. 

(k) Let any one compare BocHarr’s interpretation of Prov. vii. 22, 
(Hirroz. P.1. Lib. 1a. c. lvi. fin.) and his happy conjecture respecting the 
present reading of the Septuagint in that passage, with Mrcmazuiv’ ar- 
ticle on the sare passage ; Suppl. ad Lex. Heb. 1898, and the manifest 
superiority of.the former, will show the high ground which he at least 
occasionally takes as a biblical interpreter. 

(!) Vorstivs (De Hebraismis N. T. c. xxiii. Vor. a. p. 33.) shows the 
fallacy of an interpretation of Bocnarr by which he attempted to con- 
firm his views (sufficifiently established on other grounds) respecting 

- the queen of Saba. She is said to have come awé rodray tHe is. 
-Bocwarr catches at this, and argues that her kingdom must have been 
in Arabia, as that is hounded by the sea, while vast districts extend be- 
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He too readily indulges in conjectural emendations of pas- 
seges in which the present reading presents difficulties to him 
msuperable, or offers an obstacle to a favourite hypothesis. 
Fhe Scriptures themselves are by no means exempted from 
the exercise of this wayward propensity. (m) Jt is true that 
ius emendations are sometimes very happy, and throw unex- 
pected and vivid light upon a passage seemingly utterly ob- 
scure.(n) It is also true that he had the sanction of the 
greatest critics of his age in the employment of such means 





yond Ethiopia. It is,impossible that he could have been ignorant of 
the common application of the phrase sare rxs yxc to countries 
not bounded by the ocean, which is clearly shown by Vorstivs ; and 
yet his eagerness for proof drew off his attention from that fact, and 
caused him to rely upon a worthless argument. Very similar, and equal- 
ly egregious, failures in exegetical argument may be found corrected by 
Vorstius, De Hebraismis, 1. 293. s. and Baryazvus, de Calceis Hebrac- 
orum, p. 8. ss. 158. ss. and 242. sa 

(m) So Hieroz. P. 1. Lib. n. c. sliii. Boonanr agrees with Beza (and 
they are followed by Benson, Dovparinosr, &c.) in supposing the word 
ACpadu, Ac. vii. 16., to be an interpolation by some ignorant transcriber, 
who thought the verb emeare needed a nominative, and from indistinct 
recollection supplied ‘ Abraham.’ 

Jzzs, (Sacred Literature, p..324,) cites Bocwart as agreeing with 
Taraqut Fasxs in a still bolder mutilation of the text of Scripture, 
vis. representing urie zde tH ay 29% raya Tic 5 ToAUE arcbarsir, (Rom, 
v. 7.)as.a marginal gloss.—But I have not met with this in the works 
of Bocnaat, and find no mention of it in the thdices. 

Something nearly approaching to this conjectural licence appears 
Hueroz. P. 11. Lib. a. c. xii, where the author is willing to reverse the 
present reading of the Hebrew text, in favour of the Greek version, on 
the authority of a Grecian mythological fable, and the use of a term 
among the Arabian astrologers: virtually admitting such testimony ip 
evidence respecting an event 2000 years previous ! 

(n) Such is that by which he accounts for an apparently enormous 
blunder ia the Sibylline Oracles, placing Ararat in Phrygia Niger; by 
changing Meaamucinto Keaasync, and referring it to CeLexx, afterwards 
Apamma, Called for some unknown reason KiCeros.—PHatre. P. 1. 
Lid. 1. c. xiii. See Saunne Diss. Hist. ix. p. 115. s. and compare the 
confirmation subsequently given by the medal, Jd. p. 132. ss.—Most of 
the investigations respecting the ancient Punic, in Part ii. of the Sacred 
Geography, partake largely of the character of conjectural emendations, 

and must be allowed, as such, to possess rare merit. 
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of arriving at the sense of a difficult passage ; and that, witl 
regard to profane authors, the practice has been prevalent 
to an extent only not universal. Still, the strict rules of exe- 
gesis will not warrant it: much less can its results be used 
as evidence in historical research, or as ‘ media’ in the exa- 
mination of other passages ; to both which uses they are not 
unfrequently applied by our author. 

Lastly, he is not always nice in his. choice. of proofs and 
Scriptural authorities. Passages to which it is scarcely to 
be doubted that he would have given the correct interpretation 
upon a professed examination, he often cites in a sense very 
foreign from the actual import. Who, for instance, would, on 
due reflection, bring forward Rom. x. 6¥ as a ‘ratio non con- 
temnenda’ for interpreting the ninth article of the Creed, of an 
abode in the state of death ? Yet that does Bocuart. Opp. 
im. 987. | 

To conclude this extended, yet niparioek sketch :—the 
works , of Bocuart have by no means survived their useful- 
ness or reputation. They are. yet treasures of philosophical 
learning, which may be used to no small advantage by the: in- 
dustrious and discriminating student. The faults of their 
writer were the faults of his age ; but his excellencies are his 
own, and are’such as will endure.. 

_ The praise of unparalleled industry, almost unlimited eru- 
dition, great ingenuity, and no small degree of independence 
as an interpreter of Senpture, will be awarded to Bocuarr 
as long as Biblical Phildicgy shall be studied as a science. 
His etymologies, conjectures, ‘and occasional lapses in inter- 


pretation, will be forgotten, or readily forgiven, by every one- 


qualified to judge of the true value of his works. 


b.7, 
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DISSERTATION, 


&c., &c. 





§. 1. 


Taat the expectation of some heavenly kingdom had been 
long entertained by Christ’s hearers, may be even inferred from 
the circumstance,’ that both our Lord himself, (2) and John 


- (a) Matt. Iv. 17. 





1 The extracts made by Wersrxw from the Rabbinical writings, at 
Matt. a. 2. are all of them, I think, irrelevant. To this conclusion I 
have been led, in the first place, by considering the period at whitch these 
authors lived: for though we may allow the earlier of them in particular, 
aod those who approach nearest to the apostolic age, to be brought for- 
ward for the parpose of illustrating and confirmiag ancient authorities, 
yet with Kxiz (Hist. Dogmatis de regno Messiz Christi et apostolorum 
etate, ad illustranda N. T. loca accommodate exposita, Lips. 178]. 
p- 6.) [See Kem, Opusc. Acad. p. 29. Lips. 1821.—T7r. ] I am 
reluctant, for many reasons, to receive them as witnesses. The con- 
sideration, however, which weighs the most with me, is, that the 
Rabbinical modes of expression, as has been observed by Korrr, 
(Vol. 1.N. T. gr. p. 227.) are exceedingly different from that idea of 
the heavenly kingdom, which is the object of my inquiries. The sub- 
ject which I propose to discuss is some heavenly kingdom, which was 
expected in course of time; whereas, on the other hand, those Rabbinical 
writers usually speak of that ancient heavenly government maintained 
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the Baptist before him,(}) no sooner made their public appear- 
ance, than they immediately touched upon this topic of the 
kingdom of heaven, as one that was quite familiar to all; and 
' that furnished an extremely suitable argument by which to per- 
suade their countrymen torepentance. And the testimony of 
Josepuus,? confirmed thus far by a comparison with the sa-. 
cred books, leaves us no room for doubt respecting the sources- 
whence the Jews derived their expectation ; since, from the 
time of David, who peculiarly became possessor of a kingdom. 
divinely conferred? we see promised a certain king, distin- 

guished by many appellations, who was to be of the stock of: 


(6) Matt. 111. 2, 





over all things (the monarchy, as it is called by Philo, p. 812 ss. ed: Fr.) 
by Jehovah, the one true God, who, particularly in the later periods of 
the Jewish commonwealth, wasusually distinguished from the idols made 
in the land, by the name of hearenly king, (Dan. 1v. 34,) and Ged ef 
heaven ; (11. 18. 28.) and by becoming subject to the same, understand the 
duty of acknowledging one God, of professing his name by reciting the 
formula in Deut. v1. 4, and of reverently keeping his commandments. © 
I do not however deny, tbat the term kingdom of heaven is perhape, in 
the N. T. itself, though very rarely, applied to the perpetual government 
of God over all things; (Ps. cium. 19. cxtv. 11ss. 1. Tim. 1. 17. va. 16.) 
so that Matt. xvi11. 23, may be thus rendered: “ that function of the divine 
government, by which forgiveness is extended to any one, is regulated. 
by the same principle which an earthly king pursned, who, &c., i. e. 
God (vc. 35.) proceeds in like manner with a king, who, &c.” —_' 

2 L. vi. de bell. Jud. c.5.§.4. Add Tacitus, L. v. Histor. c. 18. 

3 Saul was made king, it is true, by divine autHority; but this was 
a thing extorted by the importunity of the people. (1. Sam. vin—x. 
xu. 12s.) David, on the contrary, by the divine choice, was not only 
made king, (xu. 14. xv. 28. xvi. 1. Acts, xm. 22.) but was also ho- 
nored with the privilege (11. Sam. vir. 11 ss.) of transmitting an heredi- 
tary kingdom to bis descendants. For though God could not but dis- 
approve of (1. Sam. vir. 7.) the entreaties of the Israelites for a king, to 
the absolute rejection of himself; yet afterwards he signified, on another 
occasion, that there was nothing in the designs of his Providence which 
opposed the administration, by human instrumentality, of that kingdom, 
which, being hts own, (x11. 12.) was therefore heavenly, or divine. To 
what those designs had reference, both the history of David’s progeny, 
invested with a heavenly, or divine kingdom, -far more august than that 
ef David or Solomon, and the prophecies of the O. T. themselves, clear 


ly explain. ; 
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David,‘ far superior to all kings, (c) lord not only of the Jews, 
but of all nations, (d) everlasting, (¢) to be exalted to a govern- 
ment altogether divine, (/) but, previously to the attainment 
of that dignity, (g) was to endure the last extremity of suffer- 
ing for the salvation of many. (/) : 
This kingdom therefore of the Messiah, (1) since itis both 
divinely> conferred, (j ) and is itself divine, (k) has obtained 


(c) Ps. yxxxrx. 98. 13. (d) Dan. vi. 13 8. 
(e) 11. Sam. vit. 13. 16. Ps. cexxxix. 90. 378. Isai. cir. 10. Dan. vii. 14. 
(Ff) Ps. cx. 1. (g) Teai.. nu. 13. (A) iii. 3 ss. 


(@) Eph. v. 5. Matt. xrn. 48. Luke xx11. 30. Rev. 1.9. Matt. xv. 34. 40. 
Rev. 1. 5. xvit. 14. xrx. 16. —— 
(j) 11. Sam. vit. 12. 14. Ps. 11. 6.7. comp. Heb. v. 5. (%) Ps. cx. 1. 


4# When David thought of building a house to the honor of God, 
(ua. Sam. vir. 5 ss.) God promised on the other hand, that he would 
sooner build a house for David, (v. 11. 27.) ¢.¢. bestow a family (v. 
18 s. 25 s. 29.) upon him, (Deut. xxv.9. Exod. 1. 21.) and enrich it 
(Compare Ps. ruxxrx. 5. Obss. gramm. p. 11.) with great blessings. 
(11. Sam. vir. 29.) It is not to be doubted, therefore, that yy in v. 12, 


signifies the whole family (py) of David, (v. 16. comp. Ps. LxXX1X. 37.) 
and his posterity (1°95 v. 31. comp. u. Sam. vir. 14. 12.) even to a re- 
°*t 


mote generation, v.19. But if the reference is to the whole family of 
David, it is certainly also allowable to ascribe to this family things, 
which, though they did not apply to all and each of the posterity of 
David, yet certainly did to many of them, as v. 14, at the end, or to one 
of them, as Solomon, the builder of the temple (v. 13). We ought not 
to be surprised, therefore, if, in u. Sam. vir. principal reference should 
be made to one particular man (comp. Dan. vu. 13), who should. be 
singularly conspicuous among all the posterity of David, and give sta- 
bility to the whole royal family. And as this might very properly have 
been done, so it actually is the fact that it was; as appears, on the one 
hand, from the consideration, that, if we except Christ, the offspring of 
David was clearly, according to the testimony of history, not placed in 
that eternal (u. Sam. vir. 13. 16. comp. with Ps. rxxxrx. 30. 37 s.) and 
most illustrious (v. 28.) kingdom; and as it might have been inferred, 
moreover, even in David’s time, from a true interpretation of the divine 
prophecy contained in Ps. cx. For mention is there made of a cer- 
tain peculiar king, placed by God (u. 6.) upon Mount Sion, where Da- 
vid sat; the reference is, therefore, to some successor of David, who, 
most traly of all, should be both the Son of God (v. 7. comp. with 
u. Sam. vir. 14), and possess divine (comp. 1. Sam. x1. 12. note 3.) or 
heavenly power (Ps. cx. 1.). 

5 Hence it is also called the kingdom of the Father, Matt. xxvi. 
99. vi. 10. Luke, xr. 2: 


Lael 
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. the name of the kingdom of God or * of heaven ; sometimes, 
also, it is called the kingdom’ xas’ sfoxnv, as being that which 
was so well known, both from the sacred books of the Jews>. 
and from the gospel, of which it is the sum and substance, * 
that none could fail to understand the true signification of the 
term. ' 


§. IE. 


It cannot indeed be denied, that the prevalent opinion in 
the time of Christ with regard to Messiah’s kingdom, was 
far removed from the true conception of its character ; and 
that the Jews, whose thoughts entirely overlooked those pro- 
phecies which related to the death of Christ, and the rest of 
his humiliation, (?) supposed the grandeur of the kingdom of 
heaven to consist in temporal riches and power, and in the 
splendor of their capital ;’ (m) and while they were deceived by 


(D Luke, xxiv. 20 s. 258. xviti. 34. John, x11.34. = (m) Luke, xix. 11. 





6 St. Matthew, in his Hebrew gospel, uses this expression most fre- 
quently ; (e. g. Matt. 1v. 17. x. 7. xu. 11, 2. 31. 33. v. 3. xr. 23.) 
instead of which, both the Greek interpreter of St. Matthew, (oe. g. 
xn. 28. x1x. 24. comp. Uber den zweck der evi. Gesch. Joh. p. 369.) 
and more frequently still the other evangelists, (e. g- Mark, 1.15. Luke, 
x. 9. 11. vin. 10. Mark, rv. 11. 26. 30. Luke, x11. 18. 20. v1. 20. Mark, x. 
23—25.) make mention of the kingdom of God. I have no doubt that the 
word heaven, in that phrase of St. Matthew, has the signification of the 
God of heaven. (Dan. 11. 44. note 1.) See Matt. xx1.25. Luke, xx. 4s. 
xv. 18. Dan. tv. 23. and Wertstern, ad Matt. |. c. 

7 Matt. rv. 23. 1x. 35. x1. 19. xxiv. 14. 

8 Mark, 1. 14. Luke, rv. 43. viii. 1. rx. 2. 11. 60. xvi. 16. Acts, 1. 3. vill. 
12. xtx. 8. xx. 25. xxvi. 23. 31. 

9 That the Jews connected the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem 
with the commencement of the kingdom of heaven, cannot be proved 
from the example of the apostles: (Matt. xxiv. 3.) for these had been 
informed of that catastrophe not through Jewish instruction, bat by the 
prediction of our Lord; (v. 2. Luke, xix. 44.) and they were so struck 
with the strangeness of the annunciation, that they thought the world 
itself, with whose duration they had connected that of their temple, 
would be overwhelmed in the same overthrow. Nor am J at all influ- 
enced by that passage of the Gemarists, adduced by LicuTroor at Matt. 1! 
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the vain expectation, that, having expelled the Romans, (n), 
they should ere long(o) recover (p) and extend” their do- 
minion, in regard to the real grandeur and glory of the Mes- 
siah’s reign (q) were shamefully ignorant.(r) We are not, 
however, to imagine, that Jesus and his apostles were obliged, 
on this account, either to make no mention at all of the 
kmgdom of heaven, or to maintain that notion of it which, 
though by no means correct, was yet the only one known to 
their hearers. It may be observed, on the one hand, that it 
was altogether becoming in divine teachers generally, and 
peculiarly so in the Messiah, to restore that true idea of the 
kingdom of heaven which had been pointed out by the pro- 
phets. But, besides this, the prevalent opinion of the Jews 
is not to be deemed so entirely false, but that they may have 
had some little insight, at least, into that true sense, which is 
defined i the ancient prophecies, and repeated in the New 
Testament ; and that while, under the teaching of Jesus and 
his ambassadors, they unlearned what had been superadded 
by the erroneous mterpretation of the Jews, and discovered 
what it had hidden from the view, they may have been, mean- 
while, led to a change of views, by the general (s) doctrine 


(n) Lake, xxiv. 21, Acts, xvi. 7. John, x1x. 12. compare Luke, xx111. 2. 
(0) xtx. 11. (p) Acts, 1. 6. (q) Matt. xxir. 45 s. 
(r) v. 46. (s) Comp. Matt. xx. 21. with Mark, x. 37. 





1; since, asit is allowed evenby Keir himself, who lays great stress upon 
the citation just mentioned, (p. 9.) [ Kem, Opus. Acad. p. 32. Lips. 1821. 
—Tr. | the talmudical writings are to be referred to not so much for the 
purpose of proof, as for that of illustrating and confirming points already, 
from other quarters, well ascertained and established. We have the 
testimony, moreover, of JosepHus, (seo note 2.) that, by the expectation 
of the Messiah, (comp. Matt. xx1v. 4 s. 23—26,) the Jews were rather led 
into the hope, thet it might become their duty to contend fiercely with 
the Romans for their liberty, city, and temple. Other traces of the 
opinion respecting the wonderful security of the temple, are to be found 
in Acts, vt 11 ss; and in Joszraous, L. vi. de bell. Jad. c. 2. §. 1. 

10 See several well-known passages of Joszruus, Tacrrus (note 2,) 
and Svzronius (in Vespasian, 4.). ; 


- 
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which they held, concerning the great benefits they were to 
receive from that king of theirs, (?) who was expected from the 
family of David.(u) But let us turn for information to the New 
Testament itself; from which it seems to me to be clearly esta- 
blished, that so far were Jesus and his apostles from accommo- 
dating themselves to the Jewish opinion concerning Christ’s 
kingdom, that, on the other hand, they reduced it strictly 
to the standard of truth, and of the ancient prophecies.* 


§. IIL. 
1. The commencement of the kingdom of heaven. 


Upon one topic, the subject indeed of ancient prophecy, (v) 
but more than any other overlooked by the Jews, Jesus and 
the apostles were so much the more particular in their in- 
structions ; setting forth the multiplied griefs, and painful 
punishment, that were to be, or had already been endured by 
Jesus, previously to the occupancy of that promised heavenly 
dominion. Among numerous passages" we read some more 
express than others, in which, were the order of time to 
be regarded, it would be proper to begin with our Lord’s 
predictions ; but, as I have determined first to take notice of 
those passages where the ancient prophecies" had been 
clearly mentioned, another commencement must be adopted. 


(4) Joho, 1, 50. comp. 46. Luke, xxi1. 2. Matt. 11.48. comp.2.  - 
(u) Mark, x1. 10. Matt. xxi. 42. John, vir. 49. 
(v) Isai. cium. 105s. Ps. xvi. 9 8:8. 





* Comp. Diss. 1. in vx. w. T. hist. aliquot loca ad Matt. v—vu. Diss. 
ut. ad Joh. vi. 26 s. 

11 See particularly Luke, xvi. 26. xxrv.26s. 1. Pet. 1,11. Phil. 
n.76s. Heb.u9. Eph. 1. 20 ss. 

12 To these, indeed, Jesus did not omit to bear testimony; as in 
Matt. xxu1. 41 ss. he clearly declared, that the offspring of David was 
to possess a kingdom so truly divine, that he deserved to be called Lord 
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When St. Peter, then, after the ascension of, our Lord into 
heaven, delivered his first public discourse, the substance of 
what he wished his hearers to understand was this; that the 
miracle which had brought the multitude together was a proof, 
that that samé@Jesis whom they had crucified (w) had not only 
been réstoned to life, (x) but had ascended into heaven, and, 
as Ps. cx. expresses it, had sat down on the right hand of 
God,(y) and had thus, through the divine power, been exalted 
to a station so preeminent, that he was both able to send forth 
this gift which was evident to the senses of the whole as- 
sembly, (z) and ought to be regarded by all as one whom 
God had made. Lord, and that Lord, too, (a) who, under the 
name of Christ, (b) i. e. the king, about to arise out of the 
family of David, (c) had been all along the. object of their 
expectations. (d) With this representation harmonizes that of 
St. Paul, that, in his day, it had come to pass, that God had 
performed” his promise concerning the offspring of David,(e) 
by making Jesus king ;*(f) who, in pursuance of the predic- 
tions of the prophets, (g) having suffered death, and been re- 
called (h) to life eternal,(z) that that time had arrived,( 7) which 
the divine prophet had long ago (k) introduced as actually pre- 
sent ;'*—-that now, since Jesus by his sacrifice had expiated our 


(w) Acts, 11. 36. 23. (x) ¢. 24, 32. (y) Acts, 11. 34 8. 
(2) v. 93. (a) v. 36. (6) Ps. an 2. 

(c) v. 6. 11. Sam. vis. 128s. (@) Acts, 11. 30. (e) x11. 29. 

(f) v. 82. Ug) v. 27. 29. 34. (A) v. 27-31. 
(i) v. 84 (j) v. $2.33. (ky Ps. 11. 7. 





by the parent himself; but in that place, which I shall make use of 
hereafter in reference to my subject, there is certainly no mention made 
of predictions. 

13 Qn the construction of Acts, x111..32. see BENGEL, 

14 Since by that promise which the Apestle says was now accom- 
plished,.an expectation had been raised of some great king of the stock 
of David, (v. 23.), and also a subsequent verse, 33. refers to the kingdom 
of the Messiah (note 16.); without doubt dracr#czs is to be taken in 
the same sense as in the promise itself (11. Sam. vit. 12.): “I will make 
king (dvaesiow) thine offspring after thee, and I will establish his king- 
dom.” Comp. Acts, vi. 18. 

15 [do not apprehend that there will be very many, af the present 
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pr e the:deelaration in Ps. cx. had had this issue, (m) that 
ade greater than all things which aré subject to 

eae aytand. even than the angels themselves, and thus had ob- 
tained that name and glory (0) which had been promised to 
David's offspring ;(p) that now he is percei be that be- 
gotten Son of God, who, in preference to all the kings*of the 
stock of David, deserves to be called the Son of God,” being 
possessed of the same divine empire as the: Father. (7), But 
let us hear also what our Lord himself says., We find, then, 
that to the disciples who acknowledged him(r) to be the 
Christ, the Son of God, (s) he expressly shews, on the very 
same occasion, (¢) the sorrow and death he was to undergo, 
before he commenced his kingly life ; and publicly before the 
multitude («) he also bids his friends expect not wealth, and 
a prosperous condition, but a similar destiny of calamities and 
of death ; and, at last, when he should make a most splendid 
exhibition of his glory, life, truly so called, and a most certain 
recompense of, reward: (v) but he adds, (zw) that, although 


(lh Heb. 1.5.x. 12.  (m) Heb. 1'3. comp. 13.x. 12s,  (m) 1. 2, 


(0) 0. 4. (p) wv. 5. 4 So Fal gs ac 
(r) Matt. xvr. 16. (s) Ps. 1. 2. 7. (O Matt. xvs. 21. 
(u) Mark, viir. 34. Luke, 1x. 23. | (v) 0. 25—26. 

(w) 9. 27. . 





day, disposed to doubt whether §y°7 in that place indicates some cer- 


tain and definite period, (Heb. 1v. 7.) which was present, not indeed in 
the Psalmist’s time, but in that to which the Psalm had reference. 
(comp. x. 8.) 

16 The Apostle, very y suitably to the sense of the prophecy, (u. Sam. 
vu. 14. Ps. 1m. 7. comp. Ps. rxxxix.27s. Ps. 1 6.) infers from that 
name of Son of God the dignity of Christ's empire; (Heb. 1.5. comp. with 
9—4, comp. Luke, 1. 32 s. Matt. xxv. 63 s.) but at the same time very 
clearly shews, that the offspring of David (Heb. 1 5. comp. with u. Sam. 
vu, 14.) could not have obtained the name and dignity of Son of God, 
ih the sense that he was made far superior to the angels, (Heb. x. 
4.) and had sat down at the right band of God, (v. 3.) and wasappointed 
Lord of all things, (v. 2.) unless, besides his human nature, he possessed 
also one much more exalted, nay, higher than all others, which had 
founded, and which supports all things, (v. 10—12. 3.) and in reference 
to which God may be said (v. 2.) to have made the world by his Son. 
Compare Roos, Lehre und Lebensgeschichte Jesu Christi. P. 1. p. 295, 
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that most glorious appearance of the kingdom of heaven (.) 
was neither so near at hand, nor of that earthly form, that 
any one ought to shrink even from undergoing death, for the 
gospel’s sake, (y) yet»those who are standing here" shall, a 
part of them,"* not die, till they shall have seen the kingdom of 
God, or, as St. Mark expresses it, rx. 1. till they shall have 
seen the kingdom of God come with power, which, according 
to the interpretation of St. Matthew, (2) means: until they 
shall have. seen this man, who now appears so abject and 
miserable, (a) coming to” his kingdom. Jésus, therefore, 
some little time after that discourse, but while the apostles ® 
however were, a great part of them, diving, entered upon his 
government ; so that it was permitted to.them surviving to 
see * his kingdom coming, and also with power : that is, they 


(x) v. 26. (y) v. 25. (z) xvi. 28. (a) v. 21. 
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17 Thesapostles appearto have stood next to Jesus, (comp. Mark, 
11. 54.) having been the only persons present with him while he was 
praying, (Luke, 1x 18. 21.) before the people were called. (Mark, 
vin. 34.) It is probable that he meant these, therefore, and perhaps 
pointed them out, by some visible sign, (Mark, a1, 34: Matt. x11. 49.) 
when he uttered the words above cited. 

18 Tass, in the passage referred to, signifies a part, in general ; which 
may also be a great part. (John, v1. 64, comp. with 66. 1. Cor. x. 7 ss. ) 
And Judas, whom our Lord usually excepts in other places also, when 
he is speaking of the apostles, (John, x1, 10s.) certainly died before 
the commencement of the kingdom of God. 

19 "Epxiusrov ty 7H aesrsie seems to mean the same thing (comp. 
u. Kings, xttr. 20. Job. v.26) as deyéusvor tic riv Bactaciav; and 
this phrase to signify coming to the kingdom, obtaining possession of the 
government. Comp. TugoporTi0N, Dan. tv, 33. and the word RSD, which, 


though it properly signifies to come to any thing (Obss. gramm. p. 272.), 
frequently means lo oblain possession of any thing. Perhaps also Luke, 
xx111. 42. ought to be rendered: ‘‘ when thou shalt have obtained posses- 
sion of thy kingdom.” 

20 Compare above Acts, xut. 32. 

21 In like manner, Matt. xxvi. 64. itis said that the Jews shall here- 
after see this same Jesus, whom they were now so ignominiously treat- 
ing, sitting at the right hand of God, as the Christ, the Son of God, 
(v. 63.note 16.) and possessed of his diyine government. But in this 
place, as in that under discussion, (xvr. 27.) there is added the mention 
of a most illustrious, though far distant, proof of his glory, for the ex- 
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were enabled, from many and great events, (among whiclr, 
besides the history of the ascension into heaven, (b) we 
reckon, for example, that remarkable and public gift ef the 
promised Spirit,(c) a power which, through the divine efficacy 
of Christ sitting on the right hand of God, (d) the apostles 
sensibly felt to be communicated to them, for teachinp, de- 
fending, and by. miracles. establishing the gospel ;—and, last 
of all, the destruction of Jerusalem ;) to perceive and know, 
that that ‘despised and crucified Jesus now possessed power- 
fal and universal dominion. And this is the very point E 
wished to enforce ;—-that, after the death of Jesus,(e) from 
the period of his resurrection and ascension tnto heaven, (f) 
that heavenly kingdom which the ancient prophets had pre- 
dicted, was entered upon by the offspring of David. (2) 


$ 


§. LV. 


But if the commencement of the kingdom of heaven is to 
be reckoned from the period, when Jesus,’ having’ passed 
through his allotment of suffering and death, ascended into 
heaven ; it is evident, that, during the time of John the Bap- 
tist, and of Christ’s residence on the earth, it was as near at 
hand as possible,(h) nay, was actually present.(i) For not 
only, as it is well known, does the usus loguendi, as well 
generally, as in the sacred writings in particular,” allow 
things to be spoken of as present which are near at hand ; 
but the kingdom of heaven was not merely at hand, but na 


(b) Acts,1.9. Ll. (c) Acts, 11, $3—36. (dq) Merk, xvi. 19s. 

(e) Heb. 1. 3. (f) Acts, 11. 31s. 34. (g) 0. 30.33.36. Heb. 1. 3—5.13. 
(h) Matt. iu. 2.8v. 17. x.7. Lake, x. 9. 11. 

(¢) Matt. x11. 28, Luke, x1. 20. xvit. 21. 





hibition of which he shall come again from heaven, (Acts, 1. 11.) as he 
went up to heaven, when (1. 34. Mark, xvz. 19,) he would enter upon 
his kingdom, and sit down at the right hand of God. 

22 Comp. Rev. x1. 16. xvi. 17. Matt. xxv1. 64. Luke, xxm. 69. 
11. Tim. rv. 6s. 
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certain sense was come, when Jesus was born. For since it 
was promised to the offspring of Datid,” its commencement 
could not in any way be imagined, unless he who was to reign 
had first been conceived and born ; and, on the other hand, 
when he was born, the time was already come to which the 
prophets had referred, when they foretold the government of 
a@ man, about to spring from David. We know™ certainty 
that Jesus was born for the very purpose, that he might pub- 
licly appeer as the promised king ; and Christ’s buman nature 
was, from the period of his conception, (}) joimed im that in- 
timate union (4) with his divine, in order that (/) it might be 
properly qualified to enter upon the august empire (m) of the 
Sen of God. (n) There are discoverable, moreover, in all 
those places in which Christ says that his kingdom is come, 
clear indications that a royal person * is chiefly referred to. 


(j) Lake, 1. 35. (k) Jobo, 1. 14. (D Note 16. 
cm) Luke, 1. 32 s. (nm) v. 35. Jobn, 1. 14. 





23 AsT am inquiring only about that kingdom, which the prophets 
promised, but which the gospel shows to hare come ; it is plain, that I am 
not here' referring to the devine natare of Christ, in itself considered, 
whose government could not be the subject of promise or of expecta- 
tion, (comp. John, 1. 3. and note 16.) but to the kingdom of that man, 
who, as it had been shewn in the ancient prophecies, was one day to 
spring from the family of David. 

34 “Tama king, being born for this end, that I might be a king, 
(comp. Luke, 1. 32 s.) and therefore (Matt. iv. 17. 23. comp. note 7.) 
I came into the world, that I might confirm this truth (this doctrine con-. 
cerning-my kingdom).”" John, xvuz1. 37. I give to the article cx the 
same sense, which it has in Acts, 1x. 2. comp. xx1t. 4. and Heb. 111. 3. 
‘In proportion to the greater honor which redounds from this house, 
over which Jesus presides, (vp. 2.) to him who built it, than from the 
other, over which Moses presided.” Comp. Obss. gramm. p. 119. n. 1. 
{ That the article, however, basin Acts, 1x. 2. the force assigned to it by 
Storr, may well be questioned. See a judicious note of Bishop Middle- 
ton, in his ‘ Doctrine of the Greek Article,’ in loco.— Tr. ] 

25 The kingdom had so far come, that the king by whom it was to 
be administered was certainly present. Unless, indeed, as is often the 
case with the words sfeveia, deyi, xugsérnc, the abstract Baraca bo 
used for the concrete Baesacie, Certainly the Hebrew term, which 
commonly signifies king, property means kingdom, (comp. Obss. gramm. 
p. 151.) and was at length figuratively transferred to the signification of 
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Thus, in Matt. x11. 28. he shewed that his kingdom was 
come, because (0) such manifest proofs existed of his power 
over demons, that it was plain a person had made his appear- 
ance, who might properly be accounted the conqueror of the 
most formideble enemies.(p) And when, in Luke, xvi. 20s. 
he shews that the kingdom of God does not come in such a 
manner, that it may be easily observed by any one™ or point- 

ed out, by this argument, that the kingdom of God was already — 
in the midst” of the Jews, though ignorant of it,—he appears 

to mean nothing else than this ; that he, the offspring of David 

about to reign, was present among the Jews.(7) Thence he adds 
immediately afterwards, Luke, xvi. 22. that the time should 
come, when the disciples would earnestly desire this presence 
of the kingdom of God, and would long to recover one of the 
days which he had passed among them ; but that he was then 
about to cease for some time his appearance, and that those 
ought to receive no credit, who should represent him as being 
present. (r) For although he should at some future time re- 
turn, (s) yet he should not then come péra wagarnencswes, (t) 
but suddenly, (u) and should take many by surprise.(v) If 
therefore you would trace the kingdom of heaven from its 
very beginning and foundation, which was laid in the concep- 
tion and nativity of the king; then it embraces the whole time 
of the Messiah,” which Moses and the prophets foreshewed as 


(0) v. 29. Luke, xr. 22. (p) Comp. Ps. cx. (9) Comp. John, 1. 26. 
(r) 0. 23. - sy v. 24, 26. 30. (O v. 2. 
(u) v. 24. (v) v. 26 as. 





king. Its proper signification is to be found in Dan. vi. 21. at the be- 
ginning. vit. 17; which the rxx. and THroporion perceived in this last 
place, though not in the first. On the other hand the rxx. 1, Kings, x1. 
14, translate the Hebrew 742, which is to be understood concerning the 


king, (v. 15.) by the word Becatiz. Comp. Hess, Ober die Lebren, 
Thaten und Schicksale unsers Herrn. p. 61. 178. 279 s. 
26 Comp. Exsxxr, Obss. ss. ad v. 20. 

27 See Rapsex. Annott. in N. T, ex Xenopbonte, ad v. 21. 
28 In this are included, besides Christ's kingdom, properly under- 
stood, all the other circumstances also, which, according to Moses and 
the prophets, (Luke, xx1v. 26 s. 44 ss.) were to take place before the 

Messiah entered upon that glorious kingdom. 
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to come, (w) but John was able to announce as present,” (x) 
being in this yery respect (y) superior to all the prophets, (z) 
that immediately after him the last and greatest of all the pro- 
phets, that is, the Lord himself, being then just at hand, was 
openly to make his appearance. But if you inquire respect- 
ing that time particularly, when the person whom the prophets 
predicted as about to possess universal dominion, not merely 
was present, but, in the sense intended by them,” entered 
upon his eternal kingdom ; then, indeed, the time of the Mes- 
siah had arrived (wexAngures o xcugos), at that period when 
Jesus, and before him John, published the gospel ;—in such a 
manner, however, that his divine kingdom was rather: aj 
hand (a) than come, and was as yet to be looked for, (b) and 
sought by prayer.” (c) On which account; John, however 


= 


(W) sposdnreveay, Matt. xt.13. (2) evayyeACecOar, Luke, xvi. 16. 
(y) Matt. x1. 10. (z) v. 9. if. (a) Mark, 1. 15. 
(6) xv. 48. Luke, xxtzr. 51. (c) x1. 2. Matt. v1. 10. 





a9 I think that that more comprehensive sense of the kingdom of heaven, 
by which it is made to include the whole of Christ’s history, obtains 
universally in those places where the gospel (message) of the kingdom of 
God is mentioned (note 7, 8.): since it is evident, that in the gospel are 
included not only Christ’s sitting down at the right hand of God, and 
the administration of his divine government, but also all the transac- 
tions of his former life. (John, 1. 29. v1.61. 1 Cor. xv. 1 ss.) Hence 
dhere is sometimes substituted for the phrase above mentioned (comp. 
Acts, xix. 8. xx. 25. with v. 21.), sometimes there is subjoined in the 
same context (xxvu. 23. 31. vii. 12-), an explanation, to inform us that 
Christ was intended. Add Luke, xvit. 29, ivegey cic Baciasiae red 
Stov, for which in Matt. xix. 29. is tvexsy red ypsorcd, aud in Mark, x. 
29, ivexsy TOU Xplered Kab Tov tayysaricv, showing the reference to be 
to Christ (or the kingdom of God.). 

3e The ancient prophecies respecting Christ may be said to have their 
accomplishment, as soon as ke had begun to reign in the manner pre- 
dicted by the prophets. -For all the events, which afterwards took 
place, or which shall yet happen, as, for instance, the joyful extension 
of the gospel, are included in that very empire (§. vit.) which was then 
present. Jesus, therefore, towards the end of his life, when his sitting 
down at the right hand of God (Luke, xx1. 69.) was just at hand (note 
22,), chews that the things which had been written concerning him had 
their accomplishment. v. 37. : 

3% It is not to be hence inferred, that this prayer (Luke, x1, 2.) is not 
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superior to the prophets, who were able neither to point to a 
present king, nor to announce the approach of his kingdom, 
was judged by our Lord himself (d) to be less than the 
apostles,” though these latter, as having been formerly the dis- 
ciples of John, were in this respect certainly his inferiors. 
The latter exercised their public duty and ministry,” not only 
during that happy “ period when Christ sojourned among men, 
but actually in the midst of the supremely happy days* of his 
heavenly empire ; they having lived to see these, which was a 
privilege denied to John. (¢) Whence also, during that period 
which preceded Christ’s death and ascension into heaven, the 
gight of citizenship tn the heavenly kingdom,” which was to 


cd) Matt. x1. 11. Luke, vis- 28. (e) Comp. Mark, rx. 1. 





¢ 


proper for use in our own day. For although the kingdom of God wes 
come, as soon as Christ had ascended into heaven ; yet we shall presently 
see, that, in another sense, the kingdom of God may be not yet arrived. 
For, to say nothing of that most glorious manifestation of the kingdom 
of God which is yet to be made (§. vit.), how many nations are there 
to whom this heavenly kingdom has not yet come (Matt. xx1. 43.)? 
how many Christians are there, who are not yet within the kingdom 
(Col. 1. 13.) of the Son of God? Comp. Lutnrr’s Larger Catechism 
(p. 516 2. ed. Rechenberg.). 
33 «Those who are less; yet, in the kingdom of heaven, when it 
shall have commenced, are greater than he (John).” The article does 
not forbid, either that the singular Mexgéregoe should be taken collectively, 
(comp. Diss. de sensu vocis Sixzioe in N. T. note 49.) or that, out of many 
disciples, inferior to their teacher, certain individuals, i. e. the apostles, 
should be understood. comp. Apoc. vu. 2. 

33 That it is to this that the declaration of our Lord refers, is shewn 
by the circumstance, that John is considered, through the whole of this 
passage, with reference to his public ministry. (v. 9.) 

34 Comp. Luke, x. 23 

35 There were many things, which could not be proclaimed even by 
our Lord himself (John, xvi. 12.) much less by John, which were after- 
wards published and diffused far and wide by the apostles; while, on 
the contrary, John’s sphere was circumscribed by the limits of Palestine. 
— Moscue Bibelfreand, P. 1. p. 380 s. and add John, vu. 38 s. 
xiv. 12. 

36 Asthe word rontrsiz, which signifies: both the administration of 
a frec state (sce, for example, Demostnenss, Vol. 11. ed. Reisk. p- 1396, 
[ Demosh. et Aesch. Op. Ed. Lond. 1827, Vol. 4. p. 420.—Tr. ] and 
in many other places,), and any form of government whatever, as in 
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begin when Christ had ascended into heaven, is said to be 
sought for™ as it were with violence, and seized before hand. 
It follows, then, that the commencement of the Messiah’s 
kingdom, although ina certain sense it may be traced from 
his birth,(/) yet properly is to be reckoned from his ascen- 
sion into heaven. (g) Which proves, that a far different ap- 
pearance was then given to the kingdom of David, which Jesus 
possessed after his death and return to a new life; and that 


(f) }. av. (B) $. tt. 





scuines, (Vol. u1. Orat. grec. p. 29. 389.) [Demosth. et Aesch. 
Op. ed. Lond. 1827. Vol. 8. p. 9.—Tr. } is transferred to the signi- 
fication of the right of citizenship (see Wetstzin, at Acts, xx11. 28.) : 
so also Bertrcla réy ctparey means not only the empire or government 
of the Messiah, but the right of citizenship in the Messiah's kingdom, and 
all the felicity and duties connected with it, as Rom. xiv. 17. Matt. xu. 
44s. x1x. 12. (“that either, in seasons of distress, they may the more 
sorely, 1. Cor. vit. 26. or at all times, may the more evidently, v. 34. 
sustain the pert and obtain the privileges of citizens,”) and perhaps 
Mark, 111. 34. where, however, as with respect to the word wroasrelas, 
in Eph. n. 12, 1 am in doubt whether we are to understand the common- 
wealth itself, that is, the multitude of citizens, who are followers of 
Christ, seated at the right hand of God, (Col. 1. 13.) or the right of citi- 
senship, which, in Latin, enters iuto the signification of the term civilas, 
The right of citigenship, however, seems peculiarly to be intended, in 
that passage of St. Matthew to which I have referred above (x1. 12.): 
‘from the days of John the Baptist until these, in which ye are now 
listening to my instructions, the right to the hearenly commonwealth is 
sought for with violence, and those who use violence obtain it.” We 
have seen, indeed, that in Luke, xvi. 16. § Baciasia red Secd is used in 
another sense. (aote 28. 29.) But this is no reason why we should not 
understand the pronoan «aitiv, which follows, to refer either to the 
right to the divine commonwealth, in regard to which (ts autay, comp. 
~ Rom. 1v. 20, and note 86) many strive as it were with great violence,— 
or to the heavenly commonicealth itself, into which many press with 
vehemence. For we have examples, elsewhere, of the word to which 
a pronoun refers being used in a different sense, in the second instance, 
from that which it had at first; as Acts, vii. 5. wéasg is the cily itself ; 
but abrose refers to the same word, just as if (comp. r. 14) it had signi- 
fied the iniabilants of the city. Comp. Obss. gramm. p. 427. 

37 The signification of BséZenai, which, in Matt. x1. 12, is used 
pesticedy, as is the case with wayysrioues in the parallel passage, 
Luke, xvi. 16, may be seen from the citations adduced by Kress and 
Loasxer on Matt. xt. 12, ' 
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the throne of David became a far more exalted seat of nm 
jesty, (A) from the time that it was occupied by Jesus. (+) 


§. ¥. 
2. Its perpetuity. 


But this point being established, it follows, that the dura- 
tion of this empire, which Jesus obtained with his new and 
immortal life, is not to be measured by that of other king- 
doms. For since the heavenly kingdom can neither be de- 
prived of its king, sceing he lives for ever, (k) nor ever left 
destitute by his divine (2) power ; it can certainly have no 
end, except one determined by God, who conferred™ the 
kingdom upon Christ. Moreover, that in the very first pro- 
phecy (m) an everlasting empire was promised to the offspring 
of David, is evident from a correct interpretation both of the 
Old (Ps. uxxxix. 30. 37.5." Dan. vi. 14. Isai. tv. 3.) 
and New Testament. St. Paul, when he had shewn 
that Jesus (n) was that same king, who had been so long 
expected to arise out of the family of David, goes on to 
shew, (0) that he was called by God to life and government 
with this provision, that he should never return to destruction,® 


(h) Acts, 1x. 34 Heb. 1.38.13. Matt. xxi. 41 ss. xxvi. 64. 

G) Acts, 11. 30 8s. (k) Heb. vit. 23 ss. 1x. 25 s8. Rom. vt. 9. 
@ Ps. cx. 1. (m) 11. Sam. vir. 13. 16. 

(n) Acts, xr11. 328. §. 111. (0) v. 34. 


—- 


33 Comp. Ps. cx.1.4. Heb.v.5s. Acts, 11.36. Heb.1.2. John, 
v. 22—27, Matt. xxvi. 18. Phil. 1.983. Eph. 1.20 ss. and above, 
v.4. 

39 Comp. Micuagzis, crit. Collegium ther die drey wichtigsten. 
Psalmen von Christo. p. 467 s. 

4o That it was to this the apostle referred, appears from the passage 
of Isaiah (1.v. 3.) which he cites. 

41 Although diagSogd v. 356—37. 11. 29. 31. signifies properly! that 
consequence of death, which consists in the corruption and decay of 
the lifeless body; yet, in this place, destruction, in general, is meant 
(comp. Ezek. xx1. 31. Jer. x1. 14.), of whatever kind itbe. In the 
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since that great blessing * promised to David, (p) is eternal.” 
Nay, that (9) so far was he from possessing, like his father,(r) 


(p) 0. 32. 23. (g) v. 85—37, (") v. 36. 


ee 

former sense, indeed, Jesus did not experience Sraqboge (Acts, x1. 

37.); all discussion, therefore, respecting his return sic Siaqpbogdy, is ne- 

cessarily precluded. But no destruction, no death, any more (Rom. vi. 

9.) awaits him hereafter. Whence his kingdom shall never 6¢ destroyed 

(0b dsaqbapiceras, Dan. vit. 14. ap. THEOoDoTIoN.), nor transferred to ano- 
‘ther (comp. Heb. vu. 24). 

42 The Greek ses, which relates properly to piety, partakes also of 

the sense of the Hebrew -4 py; (Isai. tv. 3. comp. xx. Deut. xx1x. 19.), 


and expresses a great benefit (comp. Obss. gramm. p. 97 ss.); as the 
Greek word adives, which signifies pains, has in Acts, 11. 24. borrowed : 
‘from the Hebrew (*43n ), which signifies both pains and cords, the 
signification of cords. But what that benefit toward David is (comp. 1v. 
9. and note 43,), is evident from Psalm yxxxrx. 2. This, both David 
himself (11. Sam. vit. 19. 26. 29.), and the Psalmist also (v. 5. 29 s. 36 ss.) 
accounted of paramount value; that an eternal dignity, namely, was 
* ‘promised to David's offspring. 
43 Since the blessing which God wished to confer upon David, con- 
sists especially in the perpetuity of his kingdom ; (note 42.) sure (wieréy) 
cannot mean any thing but eternal. But the sense of perpetuity appears 
to be the proper meaning in this place, for this reason, that with ca 
Sele té wtetd ( OIDWIN ) in Isaiah, (xv. 3.) there is joined oi n32, 
ese = T Ra 
& promise stable, and of perpetual force ; to which, in the principal pro- 
phecy, (Ps. rxxxix. 29.) answers JNK 19, while, on the other 
hand, for og: ym 117 “TION in Isaiah, is read in the Psalm “Ion (et. 
i "T wie at es 
21.9995 ) jb-nowe pdiy ; so that it is evident that 17382 and poiyd 
T: re ar ee , 
are used for each’ other, and that the blessing 17093 towards David, is a 
blessing to be kept for him for ever. The word 1, moreover, is not 
Tet". 


‘uncommon in other places, in the sense of stability and perpeluily; as, 
for example, in 1, Sam. vn. 16, when it is said that the family and king- 
dom of David shall be established (7083) for ever (odip- sy), reference 


is made to the duration of the thing promised, not to the sure fulfilment 
ofthe promise. In like manner, Ps. rxxx13. 38, the term {OND is ap- 
irene 


plied to the offspring and kingdom of David ; but this, both the parallel- 
ism and the adjunct pniva I, like that perpetual, (comp. Gen. 12, 16.) 


sign in the clouds (v. 13 ss.), explain in this sense : pip yia% Finally, 

perpetual fountains are said to be g»ym95, Isai. xxx. 16. Jer. xy, 18, 
aaa 

-—The blessing, or kingdom, promised to Dayid, had a character far dif. 
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2 government limited to a certain period, and to be terminat- 
ed by death, that, even before he had attained that high dig- 
nity, the power was not given(s) to that death which he 
voluntarily underwent, of subjecting his flesh to the dominion 
of destruction or decay,‘ or of at all retarding the attamment 
of that eternal (t) life and happiness at the right hand of 
God, (u) to which he was advancing. More explicitly, how- 
ever, and _ plainly than all, does the angel who foretold the 
conception of Jesus declare, (zw) that the son of Mary (x) who 
was to arise from the stock of David, (y) should reign tk ois 
alévas, and that of his kingdom there should be no end; where 
that ambiguous expression cig cots aldivag, (1. Sam. vis. 13. 16.) 
is, in the parallel part of the declaration, clearly explained in 
such a manner, as to make it evident that we are to understand 
an infintte and eternal duration. The declarations, therefore, of 
David (z) and of St. Paul, (a) ought not to be taken in an op- 
posite sense. Nor does it seem difficult to perceive, that their 
meaning is far different from this. For since an eternal priest- 
hood “ is attributed to the Messiah, and this is very closely 
allied © to his kingdom, (6) it is evident that they do not in- 
tend to deny eternity to the latter. Therefore éus in Ps. cx. 


(8) Comp. 11. 24. (® Ps. xvi. If. (u) Comp. cx. I. 
(w) Luke, 1. 33. (z) v. $1. (y) v.32 
(z) Ps. cx. }. (a) 1. Cor. xv. 24— 28, 


(6) Ps. cx. 4. comp. with Heb. vir. 1—3. 
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ferent from the unstable bias brief kingdom of Saul (11. Sam. vin, 16. 
comp. with 16.). 

¢4 That that primary aopkeey is referred to by the angel, is clear 
from a comparison of the two places (Luke, 1. 32, and m. Sam. vit. 14. 
16). 

45 Ele vey aiava (Ps. cx. 4. Heb. vir. 17. 21. 24.) is not only taken 
by St. Paul in the sense of eternity (v. 3. 23—-25.), but the Psalmist him- 
self also pretty clearly interprets it in the same way, while he derives 
the Messiah's priesthood from a divine decree, of a very solemn and sa- 
cred character (Heb. vii. 20), and never to be changed. 

46 Compare also Heb. v. 5, where it is shewn that Jesus obtained 
from Ged a most glorious priesthood, from a passage which refers more 
properly to his kingdom (note 16). 
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i. does not “ mean, that, when every enemy has been subdued, 
the government “ is to be taken away from Christ ; but as the 
general object of this whole Peaim is to shew, (c) that the de- 
signs of his enemies against the divine prince would at length 
bave an ending altogether different from that which they ex- 
pected, it was in exact conformity with such a design to es- 
tablish this point especially, that the divinely appointed Lord 
should reign, until all his enemies should be subjected to his 
own (d) power. Which does net mean, that he to whose go- 
vernment the enemies shall be subjected, (whieh circumstance 
proves of itself the continuance of that government,) should 
then resign his power ; but, on the other hand, the result of 
the whole matter is declared to be this, that they who had re- 
fused to acknowledge this prince, and wished to remove him 


(c) v. 2 98. compared with «1. 1 ss. (d) cx. 1. 





47 Compare the passages cited by Grass (Philoh S. p. 382s. Vol. . 
Ed. Dathe. Lips. 1776.) Isai. xuvi. 4. Matt. xxvin. 20. 1. Tim. rv. 13. 

e® That sitting at the right hand of God is in this passage indicative 
of divine government, I gather from 1. Cor. xv. 26. Heb. vit. ¥., to say 
nothing of other pessages (xu. 2. Eph. 1. 20 s8. Mark, xvi. 19 s.), which 
not quite so clearly refer to the Psalm in question, treating of the kingly 
priest (comp. Heb. vim. 1.) and considered st large in Ch. vr. 20, vir. 
But if it be inquired, for what reason mention is made of the right hand 
of God, the answer is easy. For, as there was evidently no danger 
(1. Cor. xv. 27), that he who bade the Messiah to sit on his right hand 
should be thought inferior to him, and as, on the other hand, it was ne- 
cessary to take particular care to place the wonderful dignity of the 
Messiah clearly before the view, it was certainly proper to speak not of 
the left, but the right hand, which is a token of honor (comp. Matt. xxv. 
33 s. Gen. xuvi. 13 ss. and Mostimonez kurze Anm. zu den Psalmen, 
p- 187s.). But the meaning is, that the Messiah, geacrally near God, 
sits on the very throne of God. Whence immediately afterwards (Ps. 
cx. 6.) God is in turn (comp. Comm. in ep. ad Hebr. p. 81.) said to be at 
the right hand, that is, (comp. Hzxpgr, vom Geist der heb. Potsie, P. 1. 
p- 404. 409.) at the side of the kingly priest. But the reason why I hesitate 
to refer the term "178 v. 5. to the Messiah himself, is that otherwise the 


pronoun of the second person in the word 75 37° would bave to be trans- 


ferred to God, although the Psalm in other places usually speaks of God 
in the third (v. 1s. 4.), but of the Messiah in the second (rv. 2s. 4. 1.) 
person. (comp. Mortincne Besondre Anm. p. 170.) 
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by force from his government, are all overthrown and con- 
founded, while he himself, on the contrary, ts sitting at the right 
hand of God. He shall reign for a considerable time in the 
midst of enemies, (e) securely ( f) expecting (g) an end of the 
rebellion ; but, while he himself is sitting at the right hand of 
God, it shall at length come to pass, that all his adversaries 
shall be reduced under subjection to his authority. Such be- 
ing the meaning of the Psalm, and this sense of it being re- 
cognized by St. Paul himself, who has evidently made the 
dignity of the Messiah, described in the Psalm, coequal (4) 
with his life, which he shews to be eternal ; (1) we seem to 
be going’ quite in opposition to his design, by supposing that 
in 1. Cor. xv. any end is assigned to the Messiah’s kingdom. 
Therefore the government, which it is said in v. 24, he shall 
restore ” to God, even the Father, must not be supposed to 
mean Christ’s government, but that of every opposing * power, 
which is evidently declared to be destroyed, that the power- 
may be restored to God. For since those who set themselves 
against Christ, at the same time resist God also ;(j) the go- 
vernment is restored to God, (k) when it is restored to Christ, 
subduing * those who are at the same time the enemies of 
himself and of God, and thus recovering the government for 
God and for himself, (2) from the enemies who had usurped it. 
That this is the meaning of the passage under discussion, 
appears to me to be confirmed also by what immediately fol- 
lows. For St. Paul clearly shews, in 1. Cor. xv. 27, that >. 


(e) . 2. (f).1. 4. (g) Heb. x. 15. 
(hk) Heb. vit. 23-25, () Rom. vi. 9. Heb. vir. 25. 24. 
(J) Ps. 1. 2. (k) Rev. x1.37.x1x.6. @ xr. 15. 





49 Comp. 1. Chron. vu. 2. Obss. gramm. p. 357. 

50 That hostile power is meant, is shewn not only by the explanation 
(xdytac trove 'EXOPOT'E), subjoined in v. 26, but by the very word 
cerapyicy in v. 24, which, like the word drexfucdevoe and similar ex- 
pressions (Col. 11. 15), shews plainly, that intmical ogyai cat Kevsias 
are intended. 

51 See Rev. vi. 16. 17. xvi. 14. x1x. 11 ss. Ps. 11. 9. 12.cx. 3. Also 
the last enemy (1, Cor. xv. 26) Christ shall destroy (¢. 218.57. John, 
v. 21—29. v1. 39s. Phil. mi. 21.). 
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25 by no means expresses in the words «xgis «a limit and end 
of Christ’s government ; but that all that we are to understand 
is, that all things, and therefore al] enemies also,(m) are to be 
subjected to the empire of Christ. According to this interpreta- 
tion, therefore, the general drift of the Apostle will be this : 
that “ for all ® the friends of Christ * who, after the example of 
himself who was the first that rose again, (n) have been re- 
called from death to a life of blessedness,(o) an end ™ is at 


(m) v. 25 s. () v. 20. (0) v. 23. 





53 Not only are these the only persons mentioned in v. 23 (we 
know, indeed, that ty +¥ ragovely. airov he will restore life to others 
also; but it will not be such as to deserve the name, but only death and 
penal suffering (John, v. 29);), but besides this, the whole context 
speaks not of the dead in general, but concerning those particularly of 
the xexossenuivor, who, "EN XPIEZTN xomabévres (v. 18.), shall, in their 
own order and place, obtain the same life to which Christ first attained 
@ 23. 20. 49. comp. with Phil. mu. 21.); a life more happy than this 
present, not sought after by all (1. Cor. xv 19.), but properly by those 
only who have had faith in Christ (v. 19.) and in his gospel for the at- 
tainment of their salvation (v. 14. 17. 2.), and who, on account of their 
‘love for Christ, and for that better life to which they believed him to 
have gone before, (v. 14. 17. 4 ss) have suffered multiplied hard- 
ships (v. 19. 30 ss.) :—or, in short, the <r¢sacte of which St. Paul speaks 
in this passage, is joined with Bxciasiac Seov xangorouta (v. 50 ), an ob- 
ject worthy of the most ardent endeavours (v. 58.), and of the warmest 
gratitude (v. 54—57). Comp. Phil. 11. 11. and Obss. gramm. p. 32. 

83 As all those who have believed in the gospel of Jesus concerning 
life eternal, who are no more & tatc duagriats (v. 17.), WhO nosuarras 
dy xeiss (v. 18.), who are not unwilling, for the sake of Christ and in 
the hope of a better life, to pass the present in misery (v. 19), and who 
are among that number of mortals of whom Christ is the first (v. 20),— 
die on account of Adam: so these same shall also be ail blessed through 
Christ with a life (v. 22.) and resurrection (r. 21.) which is not death 
and punishment (xgies, John, v.-29.), but exactly opposite to the death 
introduced by Adam (1. Cor. xv. 21.). Comp. note 62. 

54 “Riva (after the dvderacse 1. Cor. xv. 23.) 76 vince (that is ieee. 
comp. Mark, xu. 7. Luke, xx1. 9. with Matt. xx1v. 6.14.), then, when 
the time of the dead shall have come (Rev. x1. 18.), TEAEXOHZETAI 
we pusigion rou Seov, wc sbvyytasoe reic tauToD Sovacce rele xgepirasc 
(x.7.), so that >#yort, xx. 6, may haye the fullest force possible.” 
Comp. vrénos, Luke, xxu1. 37. 
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‘ 


hand, (7) to which both the expectations of believers are di- 
rected, (q) and the divine promises, upon which these ex- 
pectations rest, all point. (r) For that this is as it were the 
scope and end of the divine promises, that the empire of 
Christ will at length so far prevail, that all enemies shall be 
subjected to him, (s) of whom death must be reckoned the 
last,” (¢) which will be destroyed by the resurrection of those 
who have died in faith. (u) For that God * has put all things, 
and therefore all enemies, under him.(v) That, therefore, 
when Christ shall have destroyed death,(z) and also (x) every 
Opposing power, and shall thus have restored the kingdom to 
the Father; 4. e. when he shall have caused it to come to 
pass, that God every where ” prevails, and his majesty is uni- 


(p) v. 24, (g) v. 19. () v. 25. 87. 
(8) v. 25. comp. with Ps. cx. 1. ( 1. Cor. xv. 26: 
qu) v. 54—57. (v) v. 27. comp. with Ps. vii. 7. note 68. 


(to) 1. Cor. xv. 23.54. (x) v. 26. 





55 Many enemies shall be subdued (Rev. xvii. x1. xx. 9. 10.) before 
all the children of God shall have risen to life (o.12.). But as soon es 
these shall have come to life, all the wicked have been subdued, and are 
paying the punishment of their rebellion{v. 15.). After this there is no 
death (xx1. 4.) except in hell (v.8.); and not indeed here does the an- 
cient form of death continue, buta death of a far different kind (5dsrogo¢ 
Sedyarec) reigns there, an abiding testimony of the victory and power of 
Christ (11. Thess. 1.9.). As this ebstract doctrine was to be represented by 
@ vision, and placed before the eyes of St. John, death and eds are de- 
picted (comp. Rev. v1.8.) as an enemy (comp. 1. Cor. xv. 26. 54s.), op- 
posed to the peace of them that ere heirs of God (2. 50.), and fellow-citi- 
zens of Christ ; and, with other (Rev. xx. 16.) enemies of Christ, are intro- 
duced (xx. 14.) as conquered by him (comp. 1. Cor. xv. 57. 21 s.), and cast 
into hell. If Oxzpzr had only.been willing to perceive this.circumstance, 
and to distinguish the Agure (Rev. xx. 14,) from the thing signified (xx1. 
4.); or, in other words, to seek the interpretation of the former of these 
two places from the latter, he might easily have forborne the ridicule 
in which he has thought proper to indulge. (Comp. Christl. freye Un- 
ters. Ober sogenannte Offenb. Job. p. 323 s. 808 s.) 

56 That both dsirage in v. 27, and Si in v.26, refer to the more re- 
mote (comp. Obss. gramm. p. 402.) Sue nai eavdg, not to the nearer 
x¢ise (to which without doubt the word xeragyéey in 1. Cor. xv. 24. 
had reference), is evident not enly from v. 27 s. but from Ps. cx. 1. vist. 

7. Comp. also cx. 6. 6. (note 48.). 
$7 Tldot, v. 28, appears to be newter, which is frequently wed to de- 
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versally acknowledged,” some rejoicing exceedingly in God 
their king,” and deriving their whole pleasure and happiness * 
from this source,” from which they see and inwardly feel it 
to flow,” % e. from the all-powerful and benignant government 
of God, with never-ceasing reverence,”—others, (y) on the 
contrary,” feeling with terror ® the power of his just ® govern- 
ment, and not daring to open their mouths against him ;— 
then shall come the end.” {z) Nor should it seem strange, 


{y) v. 24s. . (2) v. 24. 





note place (comp. Acts, tx. 32,) and time. Thus God is said by Pato, 
when describing his omnipresence (de sacrif. Abel. et. Caini. p. 141. ed. 

' Franc.), rasgacas TIANTA ATA ITANTON, to fill all things every where ; 
and by St. Paul, when setting forth the divine goodness, rangeve bas (to fill) 
TA MANTA EN IIAZI, all things every where and always, all things 
completely. Eph. 1. 23, Comp. Diss. de sensu vocis rasgeue in N. T. 
note 64. 

5% As that is said to be nothing, which has little or no power, strength, 
&c., and has nothing to boast of (Acts, v. 36. Gal. vi. 3.): so, on the 
contrary, God is all things (1. Cor. xv. 28.), because every created 
thing, however excellent, owes every thing it has to glory in to God ; 
and even the man (v. 21.) Jesus himself, constituted by God the Lord of 
of all things (v. 27, comp. with Ps. vii. 7. 5.), possesses this his kingdom 
asa divine gift (Phil. 1. 9.). In this sense, indeed, (which is set forth 

in 1. Cor. xv. 28.) God is all things every where, even before his enemies 
have been subdued, in whose foolish and impious (Ps. 1. 4.) opinion 
God passes for nothing, or who account him as nothing, although he is 
all things, and ‘despise him (x. 4. xrv.1.), or, at any rate, prevent (1. Cor. 
xv. 26,) the glory of his kingdom from sbining evidently forth. But 
Christ shall restore the government to the Father, or shall vindicate his 
glory and authority, by the conquest of all bis enemies; that, as God 
isin fact all in all, so he may every where be acknowledged to be such, 
and may no more be aécounted as nothing, but may every where pos- 
sess supreme authority. Comp. Kypxre, ad v. 28, . 

so Comp. Rev. xx. 3. 7. xxu. 3. | 

eo xx. 6.49, 

- 61 xx. 1. 6. xx1. 225. a 

e2 xxi. 4. 

37.3 4.) 

0¢ xx. 10. 16. xa1. 8. 11. Thess. 1, 8. - 

£5 Rev. v1. 15 ss. 

66 u. Thess, 1. 9.53. Rev. xxi. 12. x1v. 10. 


25° 
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that the discourse in v. 24, changed from the government (a) 
of Christ, who” it was said should destroy every opposing 
power, to the Father, to whom the kingdom is said to be 
delivered up by Christ. The reason of this the Apostle adds 
in v. 37. 28: “ when it is written,” that all things are put under 
ham (by another), it is manifest, that he is to be excepted who 
put ali things under him. Since ™ moreover * all things are 


(a) v. 25. 





. 67 He delivers up the kingdom to the Father (1. Cor. xv. 24), he 
must reign (ve. 26), until all enemies are subdued. This same person, 
therefore, uses his own power for the destruction of every opposing 
power. Comp. note 51. 

¢@ So isery must be rendered, being put for sipayércy (Luke, rv. 12.). 
or (9. 8. 10.) ys7geMudror §. Comp. Heb. 1v. 3. 4. and Obss. gramm. 
p. 412. But it appears from this place, that the preceding words were 
taken from the Scripture. The Apostle has elsewhere (Heb. u.6—9,) 
quoted the same prophecy (Ps. vii. 7.). 

69 We are no more compelled to consider Srar in this place as in- 
dicative of time, than we are the same word in v. 27 ;—the sense, on the 
contrary, seems to be this : “ since it is said, that all things are pul under 
him, it is evident, that there is some one person to be excepted from 
the number of all, he, namely, who put all things under him; yes, I 
say, since all things are pul under him, it is still farther most clear, that 
there is a certaim person supertor, be, namely, who was able to put all 
things under his power. Comp. iray Rom. wu. 14. and Aristor. de 
munde. «. 4. (in Hoocrvers, Doctr. partic. grec. ex ed. Scauzi. 
p. 677. [ p, 306. Ed. Glasg. 1813.—7r. } ). 

70 Comp. és Heb. au. 17. 18. “ When it is said (Ps. xcv. 7. 8.): to- 
day, while yehear the voice of God, do not be perverse, as tn the place of 
rebellion (Meribah) ; who (comp. Rarget. Annott. ex Xenoph. ad Matt. 
savie 23..and Loxrsner. Obss. e. Phil. ad Act. xix. 35), when they bad 
heard, rebeltd? Did not all they (comp. Rapnez. Annott. ex Arriano 
ad Jac, 1. 17.) that were brought out of Egypt by Moses? (was it not 
clearly such as were on the way to Palestine, and also had a promise of 
rest before them?) With whom moreover was God displeased, but with 
those who sinned against him (comp. Numbers, x1v. 34. with xxx. 9. 
Add Heb. x. 26)? Whom moreover did he deprive by an oath of the 
promised rest, but (Numb. x1v. 3,) those that had no faith in God?” 
There are three points which the Apostle establishes, Heb. 1m. 15 ss. by 
the example of the Israelites: 1. thet the simple hearing and know- 
ledge of a promise are of little avail to us(comp. iv. 2.). 2. that apostasy 
after a knowledge of the truth (x. 26.) preclades en entrance into the 
promised blessedness; but that this apostasy, 3. arises from ézicie (11. 
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put under him™ (by the Father), the Son himself also will be 
subject 7 to him, who has put all things under him, so that 





19. rv. 2s. 11). comp mr. 12. “ Lest there be perceived to be in any one 
(comp. 1. Cor. 1v. 7. and Obss. gramm. p. 14. n. 2.) an evil ¢wice heart, 
by its departure from God.”’ 

71 The words do not mean, that at the period when all things shall 
be put under the Son, and every enemy subdued, the Son also him- 
self will be subject; but, that, since all things ere (comp. umert- 
raxtas wv. 27,; put under him by the decree + brevatartos, who, be- 
fore all could see it with their own eyes (Heb. 1. 8), wavra TIIE- 
TAREN Ung wc ridac atts (1. Cor. xv. 27), it follows, that the Son 
also is subject to him, from whom he has received this extensive 
dominion (comp. note 38.). Bat if we take the words of St. Paul 
in the former sense, we shall thereby deny, that the Son, who is never- 
theless evidently considered in reference to his human nature (v. 21. 
45 ss. comp. with Phil. 111. 21), to which power is given over all 
things (1. Cor. xv. 27. Heb. 1. 6—9), was subject to the Father before 
he had delivered up the kingdom to him, having vanquished his 
enemies. But the Messiah plainly declares, in Ps. xvi. 2, that he de- 
rives all his happiness and dignity (v. 11.) from Jehovab, or, in other 
words, that God is all, even to him, and not simply to the things which 
are subjected to his government. Comp. Scusurrer, Anim, ad que- 
dam loca Psalmorum, p. 7. Fascic. 1. 

72 Both this future, and +irs which precedes it, seem to mean a 
logwal inference, not something following in the course of time, and to 
have the same force as if it had been said: srs Jd Urovbvaxras autre ca 
wivra, OHAON OT! (comp. v. 27,) xai adric o veoe TIIOTAXZETAT. 
Aud vére may either be rendered thorefere (comp Jer. xxa1. 168. in the 
Hebrew); or it may be redundant (Ps.1x1x. 5); or rather it may answer 
to the preceding éray, as in that passage of Prato (Opp. Lugd. 1590. p. 
168. [ Ed. Bipont. Vol. 1. p. 248.—Ed. Bekker, Part 11. Vol. n. p. 177.— 
T¥.J): OTAN wy 76 Qerracue aitiy (cogisiy) drarar gape xai Tip 
Tixve dives the dwachtingy ats, TOTB wersger Juss Sokdeur vir 
juxiv suey giccusy ume Teg tastes Taxis, & Ti wer’ seémer; Comp. 
ux. Prov. 1.5. Ps xix. 14. cxrx. 92. Bat I understand the future here 
in the same way as in Rom. vi. 5. (where éaa@ is used instead of réve, 
to connect the inference with the premises) u. 26. 1. Cor. x1v. 7—9. 11. 
and io the ar:ument which immediately follows (1 Cor. xv. 29,) the 
passage under discussion (v. 28.): “ else (if it should be otherwise, than 
as we have above v. 20—23. endeavoured to shew,), what sHALL THEY 
po, who are baptized for the de«d (comp. John, x1. 4. Rom. sv. 8. Acts, 
xv. 26.), with this design, namely, that (John, 11. 6. Tit. 1 6.7. Gal. m1. 
26 ss. comp. with rv. 7.) they may have the privilege of entering (1. Thess. 
av. 17. a. Thess. mu. 1. John, xvu. 24. Heb. x11. 23 s.) into eternal fellow- 
ship, not only with Jesus himself, but with those who exeynSacar (1. 
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God is therefore all in all.” (6) When St. Paul magnificent- 
ly deseribes that great power of the man (c) Jesus, which is 
able to overthrow every enemy, (d) and even death itself, (e) 
this kingdom of Christ, thus august, and delivered from the in- 
ury and destruction of every opposing power, he gives to 
God the Father, (/) not in order to shew that it ceases to be 
Christ’s, but that all things may at last be referred to the 
glory of God the Father ;* especially (g) as the Psalms which 
he had in his mind, when he spoke of that sé0g, (h) treated 
the same subject in a similar manner.(:) But as we read, 

both that the Father subjected all enemies to Christ, (j)) and 
that Christ subjected them to himself, (k) so he who is said in 
1. Cor. xv. 24. to restore the kingdom to the Father, after the 
discomfiture of his enemies, may also be said to assert the au- 
thority and dignity of his own government. In other places. 
we certainly find it said, that, even after the conquest of his 
enemies, Christ shall continue to reign. (/) 


(b) Comp. note 58.71. — (c) Note 71. (d) v. 4. 

(e) v. 26. 21s. (f) v. 24. (g) v. 27 8. 

(kh) v. DH. (2) v. 25. 27. comp. with Ps. cx. 1. vin. 7. 1.2 
(j) Note 56. (k) Note 67. 


(D Rev. xxiz. 1. 3. xx1. 22 8. x1. 15. 








Cor. xv. 18. 1. Thess. rv. 16.) é airs. t.¢. Seree (Rom. xvi. 11.7. 
comp. with 13.), as it were, b& euro (1. Cor. xv. 23, comp. at Phil. 1. 
1. a.). But if the dead rise not at all, and thus (1. Cor. xv. 16. 18,) both 
Jesus and of xotuaDérree by aire drwxcyro, and are no more, why are 
they baptized for them? How absurd will be the conduct of those, 
who, in the expectation of enjoying salvation and eternal life, with 
Jesus and his friends who have departed this life, become baptized, if 
there be no life after death; so that Jesus has not risen again, and all 
the pious dead who received baptism were miserably deceived in the 
hopes which they entertained ! 

73 Comp. Phil. 11.11. Heb. n1.4.r. Thesame design is pursued by the 
Book of Revelation, (comp. neue Apo). der Offenb. Joh. §. 26.22. note 
6.) which I think is referred to by St. Paul in this same xvth Chap. of 
1. Cor.; (1. c. §. 13.) and for that reason I have the more frequently 
compared it with the declarations of the Apostle. 
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§. VI. 
3. its extent. 


As of all who have been seated upon the throne of David, 
he who sits last upon it,(m) is infinitely the greatest in respect 
to the duration of his life and kingdom ; so his authority and 
empire are not circumscribed with the narrow boundaries of 
Palestine, over which David reigned. For although he is 
called king of Sion (n) and of the Israelities ; (0) yet we are 
not warranted thereby in limiting his empire to these regions. 
For, in the first place, under that illustrious offspring of David 
the boundaries of his father’s kingdom are said to be so ex- 
tended, (Ps. cx. 2.™) that the king of Sion (p) has possession of 
the whole earth, (q) and all its inhabitants have either submitted 
to his authority,(r) or are forcibly controlled by-him.(s) But 
further, not even by these limits is Christ’s kingdom circum- 
scribed or bounded, but we read that it extends as far (v. 1. 
Eph. 1. 20—22. 1.Cor. xv. 27." Phil. n.9—11. Matt. xxvin. 
18.) as the kingdom of God himself. For although the man Jesus 
both has the peculiar charge (t) of human affairs generally, 
whether as it respects men living on this earth,” or the dead, 


cm) Lake, 1. 32. - Acts, 11. 30. (ny Ps. 11. 6. 

(0) Lake, 1.33. John, x11. 13. 15. comp. with 16. 

(p) 1.6. (g) 8. ery vw. 10 58. Toni. cir. 15. nitt. 10 98. Amos, 1x. 19. 
(8) Ps cx. 211. 48, 9.12 cx. 3.1. 5 8. comp. note 67. 56. 

(t Jobo, x. 16. v. 27—29. Rom. xiv. 9. Acts, x. 42. xvir. 31. 





74 “Jehovah shall extend (comp. Ezek. 1.9. Exod. xx11.7.) the 
sceptre of thy kingdom out of Sion; é. ¢. thou shalt not reign here only, 
bat other regions also shall obey thy sceptre, which belongs to them 

, also.” 

75 Comp. Reuss Opusc. Fascic. 1. p. 400s. 

16 Hence the world has very properly received the name of facr- 
asia rod xesceu (Matt. xin. 41.) or, the province of Christ. For the 
the Lord compares it (v. 38,) with a field, which, after the good fruits 
have for a long time been mingled with the tares, shall at length be 
purified. But it is clear from many passages (¢. g. Mark, v1. 23, Esth. 
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and attends particularly to the administration (u) of the faith- 
ful commonwealth of men, or the church ;" yet, for the good 
of this church, (x) he governs all things without exception,(¥) 
even angels themselves.(z) From al] which it is easy to per- 
ceive, that the sitting of Christ upon the throne of David may, 
on the one hand, be reckoned a real succession to David’s 
place, inasmuch as (a) for the purpose of fulfilling (5) the di- 
vine promises, made to David, Christ actually sprang from 
David, in that same land which his father had possessed, and, 
on account of this peculiar relationship with the Jewish 
people, (c) in the first place, thought proper to present him- 
self (d) particularly to them (ec) as their king so long expected 
and desired, and announce to them the approach of his king- 
dom ;(/) in the next place, when he had ascended to hea- 
ven, made the first proofs of his exaltation to be exhibited 
within the ancient empire of David, (g) and invited the people 
of Israel first, through the medium of his messengers, to his 
service, and to the attainment of the happiness of his heavenly 
kingdom, being about to add to these benefits others besides, 
which we are warranted to look for with certainty ;(h) and, 
jinally, extended his sceptre to the other nations also out of 
Sion, (i) and caused them to be brought by the instrumentall- 
ty of Jews (Acts, xv.7.% Rom. x1. 12 s.”) into fellowship 
and communion (k) with the citizens, who were his fa- 


(u) Eph. v.23 ss. Col.1.18. (x) Eph. 1.22. (y) v.20ss. 


(z) Heb. 1. 2—4. 6. 1. Pet. 111. 22. (a) Luke, 1. 32. 

(6) Rom. xv. 8. (¢) 1x. 5, (¢) Matt. xx1. 1 ss. note 82. 

(e) Acts, 111.25 5. Matt. vai. 12. (J) Jobn, xvii. 37. §. 1v. 

(g) Acts, 1. 33—36. 111. 16 ss. iv. 10 ss. v. 12 8s. comp. with 1. 4. Luke, 
xxiv. 49. (h) Rom xr. 25 g6. 

(t) Ps. cx. 2. (A) v. 16 ss, xv. 27. Eph. 101. 6. 11. 12 55. 





1. 22, mn. 13. vit. 12s.) that Beosatta not only signifies empire itself, or 
supreme power (e. g. Ps. cnt. 19. cxrv. LI—13. Rev. xs1. 10. xvus. 12. 
18.), but also the region or province, over which this authority extends. 
77 Hence the multitude of those who yield a pious obedience to 
Jesus, their king, or the church, is sometimes with propriety called the 
_ Baewsia or (comp. Matt. x1 26s. Amos, 1x.8. Gen. xx. 9, comp. 
with 4.7.) commonwealth of the Son of God (Col. 1. 13.), _ 
.. 7 Comp. Brneet, on this passage. | | 
79 Comp. Diss. de sensu vocis raigaua, §. vis, 
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thers, of the stock of Israel. But, on the other hand, the 
government of David, held by mere mortal men(/) for a 
brief space of time, and having jurisdiction only over a small 
portion of the earth, is so far different from the eternal and 
widely-extended empire of Christ, that the throne of Christ 
cannot be called the throne of David, except figuratively, inas- 
much as that divine (m) government over the Israelites, which 
was transferred (1. Chron. xxvii. 5.) to David and his pos- 
terily, as to the sons (n) of God, the king of the Israelites, was 
a shadow and tmage of the divine government over the uni- 
verse, (0) conferred upon that man who sprang from the stock 
of David, and who was much more truly the Son of God. (p) 
Which being established, it follows, that as Christ sits not on 
the throne of David ttsedf, but on its antitype, (7) so aleo the 
Israelites, over whom Christ reigns, (r) are not only the 
Israelites themselves, but the antitype of this commonwealth, 
i.e. the whole commonwealth of God, and, in a certain pe- 
culiar (s) sense, his church." 


(2) Comp. Heb. v1.23. cm). Sam. xit. 12. vin. 7. 

(”) Ps. uuxxix. 27. 11. Sam. vit. 14. 1. Chron. xxvirt. 6. 

(0) Heb. 1. 2—4. (p) v. 5. Luke, 1. 32. (9) v. 38. 
(r) v. 33. (2) Note 77. 





80 David and his posterity sat upon the throne of the kingdom of Je- 
horah, but of that only which had to do wtth the Israelites (0. 6.) ; whereas 
Christ, on the contrary, sits on the throne of that (Ps. cx. J. comp. note 
48. 75.) kingdom of Jehovah, which is so extensive, that it reaches over 
all created things (Eph. 1. 20—22.), and that David himself, although in 
that former sense he sat on a divine throne, and knew that by the time 
this remote offspring of his should reign, he would have been long since 
dead (1. Sam. vu. 12. 19.), yet dectared that he himself would never- 
theless be within the kingdom and jurisdiction of this his own progeny. 
Bee Ps. cx. 1. where Ihave preserved the reading +37 (Matt. xx11. 44), 
which declares, that David regarded' the Messiah as his own lord, or 
willingly submitted to him (comp. v. 43. 45. with 1. Pet. 1. 6.) ina 
manner worthy of a lord reigning for ever (Ps. cx. 4. note 45.) with God 
(v. 1. note 48. 75.). Comp. Muntivaue, Besondre Anm. zu den Psalmen, 
p. 168 ss. ' 

#! In Amos, tt, 118. it is said that other nations also, different from 
the Israelites, shall profess the name of God, and thus bée én the king- 
dom and empire af David, or among the number of the Israelites (Acts. 
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§ VIL. - 

4, Its administration. 
Since therefore the kingdom of heaven neither has any 
limit to its duration, (¢) nor is confined within certain regions 


of the universe ;(u) its form must be in all respects and widely 


(f) §. v. (u) §. vi. 





a eel 
- 


‘score ne amp a na pi Sa 





* xv. 17. 14. comp. with u. Chron. vi. 14. add Rom. un. 26 ss, rv. 16 ss. 
12, x1. 17 ss. Gal. v1. 16.). But let us look into this passage of Amos : 
“At a certain (comp. Neue Apol. der Offenb. Joh. p. 325.) time, or, at 
length (uttd taire Acts, xv. 16,), unless you would prefer: at that re- 
markable period (comp. 1i. Tim. 1. 18. and Obss. gramm. p. 122.), the 
time of the Messiah, 1 will most completely (this meaning és clearly in- 
dicated by the accumulation of expressions, all conveying the same 
idea,) rencw the kingdom of David, which is so desolated (Amos, 1x. 
5 ss.) that it seems like a cottage (Isai. 1. 8.); and, as in other days, and 
particularly in the time of David, it was adorned by me, so now also I 
will improve and enlarge it, so that in the renewed tabernacle of David, 
or within his kingdom and empire, may dwell (Ps. rxix. 36. Ezek. 
Xxxvi. 12.) both the remnant of the Idumeans (to whom Amos, 1. 11 s. 
had threatened a terrible destruction), even as formerly (comp. ix. 11.) 
David had reduced this people under his authority (n. Sam. viu. 14.), 
and all other nations, that are called by my name.” The word Mx 
(Amos. 1x. 12,) I consider with Louis pz Digo (Animad. ad Act. xv. 17), 
Fassxz. (Adv. 38S. T. 1. p. 390.) and perhaps also Benazx, to be the sign 
not of the accusative, but of the aominative (Obss. gramm. p. 264s.); 
both because we cannot otherwise easily explain, to what the plural 
wy refers, and especially because wy when it refers to persons, 


usually signifies to succeed to their wealth, “which shall be left by them ; 
nor indeed do I think it was the design of the prophet to threaten the 
nations, who professed the name of God, as he certainly would have done, 
if he had foretold that they were to be driven out from their dwelling- 
places by the Jews. Now the Idumeans are said by Josgrxus (Antiq. 
Jad. L. xm. c. 9. §. 1.) to have embraced the Jewish religion, a hundred 
years, and more, before the birth of Christ. But as Amos foretold, that 
many other nations also should profess the name of God, and enter intd™ 
the kingdom of David; we must go ona little farther, even to those 
times, when .not.only many Idameans, who had been Jong united with 
the Jews (Acts, xx1. 20.) in civil compact, but great numbers also ot 
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different * from an earthly commonwealth. For he who 
possesses an efernal government over all things, not only can 
perform many things, which come within the reach of no 
earthly power, however mighty, but easily dispenses with 
many external aids, which, though splendid in appearance, 
wre after all only covers for human weakness. As the go- 
vernment of David, even in its best days, was certainly by no 
means adequate to the performance of those things, by 
which (z) his offepring proved, at Jerusalem, his kingdom to 
be divine (x),—and great as may seem to be the glory and 
splendor of his triumph over those nations, whom he reduced 
by his arms (y),—what is al] this pomp, in comparison with 
the dignity of Christ, who, trusting in his own legitimate and 
almighty power over all things, dared to send unarmed mes- 
sengers through the Roman.empire, (z) and even into Rome, 
with this order, (a) that they should proclaim him lord of all 
men, and of all things ; and in this way obtained the obedi- 
ence of many thousands, secured not by force of arms, of 
which he certainly stood in np need, who could protect and 


(we) Acts, 11. 24. (z) e. 33 se (y) Comp. John, xvii. 86. 
(z) Comp. Acts, agit. 6. 7. (a) Acts, 11. 36. x. 42. xvii. 30s. 





other nations, exulted in being citizeos of the kingdom of David, so 
wonderfully enlarged (Am. 1x.11.) when Jesus sat upon the throne of 
his father, aud in being a people devoted to God (v. 12. comp. with 
Acts, xv, 14.). This passage St. Luke has designedly (v. 14s.) copied 
(v. 17.) from the Lxx, who probably, when they lighted upon it, were 
ignorant of its meaning ; being led in the translation of it, as they fre- 
quently were in difficult places, rather by conjecture, than by certain 
reasoning. One thing I must add, that srtedfare v. 14, as in Ezra, 
1. 2. should be rendered has charged (comp. Acts, xv. 7. x. 20.). 

82 Jesus declared this with the greatest plainness both by- words 
(John, xvi. 36.) and deeds ; among which (comp. the above-mentioned 
work of Hess, Sect. 1. u.) the most remarkable is, that, in order the more 
clearly and explicitly to leave in the minds of his countrymen his views 
io regard to his kingdom, he permitted himself (Luke, xx. 30. 40.) to be 
publicly saluted king of the Israelites (Mark, x1. 10. John, xn. 13.), but, 
at the very same time, Openly before all, and, in order to excite the 
greater attention, with tears, predicted destruction (v. 41.) to that very 
metropolis, in which they had been dreaming that he was just abont to 
commence his reign (v. 11.). 

26 
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defend his messengers sufficiently well with his own (6) aid 
alone, wherever they might travel, but by love and benevo- 
lence. But it is by no means the least exhibition of the. great- 
ness of Christ, that he is not obliged to inflict immediate 
punishment upon the rebellious, but can for a length of time 
despise their arrogance : (c) securely confident that it shall 
never come to pass, either that they shall dethrone him from 
his seat, (d) which is elevated far above weak mortals; or that 
the opportunity shall cease (e) for baffling their attempts, or 
turning them to the salvation of believers ; or that any enemy 
can escape from his government and authority, or elude his 
destined punishment, (f) either by death, (g) or any other 
medium, than that. of a seasonable and humble return to obedi- 
ence.(h) This heavenly kingdom is therefore distinguished, 
indeed, by some acts of a conspicuous character, and which 
strike the attention of all ;” among which stand prominent 


(b) Acts, iv. 9 ss. 30. (c) Ps. 11. 14. Heb. x. 1S. (d) Ps. 11. 6 
(e) cx. 2. (f) 1. 5. 
(g) Rom. x1v. 9. Joha, v. 28s. (AY Pa. 11. 10 ss. 





s3 ‘Then, when the Lordshall come (Matt. xxiv. 30. 37. 42. 50s. xxv. 
13.), the administration of the kingdom of heaven (note 76.) shall be as 
if a bridegroom, out of a number of virgins going out to meet him, 
should admit to the marriage solemnities only those, whom, coming sud- 
denly after some delay, he found prepared for him, excluding those who 
came late.” (v.1.) But thatthe form of expression, SucleSiesras § Cact- 
ada ray tperay AEKA ILAPGENOIZ, does not mean, that the kingdom 
of heaven is properly compared fo ten virgins, may be seen by many ex- 
amples; as, for instance, the administration of this kingdom is not pro- 
perly like @ grain of mustard-seed, or a net (Matt. xm. 3]. 47.); but like 
that action, whereby either a small grain is sown, which grows up to 
a wonderful size, or fish of all kinds are caught, which are afterwards 
to be separated one from another. In short, the administration of the 
divine kingdorh is compared fo the whole narrative which is told; and is 
said, for example, to be as if (Mark, 1v. 26.) any one should sow seed, 
and, from that action, by degrees ripe fruits should grow up with unob- 
served progress, and without much labor. Comp. Diss. de parabolis 
Christi, §. x1x. But that function of the heavenly government, which re- 
lates to the distribution of rewards, is in Matt. xx. 1. called, in general, 
Bacrria rar sparay: “the distribution of rewards, both in this life and in 
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the rewards and punishments, which are to be assigned publicly 
by the king tn his own appotnted time :(%) but there are some 
less ‘conspicuous, though equally real* parts of the same go- 
vernment, to be seen in the propagation of the doctrine of the 
gospel, and in the government and protection of the church 
universal, and of particular assemblies and individuals. He is 
said to hold, as it were, the key of David, or™ the heavenly 


(t) Matt. xxv. 34. $1. 


the other, is as if a householder, &c.” Perhaps also the same meaning 
ought to be assigned to that declaration of Christ, in which he com- 
mands this inducement to be left (Luke, x. 11.) with those Israelites, 
who should despise (v. 10.) the messenger (v. 9.) of the approaching 
kingdom of God: “ be ye sure, that that divine kingdom has come nigh, 
which not only decrees to the obedient that happiness to which we 
wished to invite you, (v. 9.) but also appoints punishments the most 
grievous, not only at the period of the general judgment (v. 12ss.), but 
even long before, in the overthrow of your state (Matt. xx1u. 37s. x, 23. 
comp. with §.1.).” 

* It is singular that Laner (zur Beftrd. des nfizi. Gebr. des W. A. 
Tellerischen W6rterb. des N.T., P. 1v. p. 85s.) did not perceive, that, 
in this place, and in what follows, (not to mention my former observa- 
tions, §. mt. iv. vi. note 76s. 81.) I referred to the opinion of Korps, 
though not mentioned by name. (Comp. also §. 1x. at the beginning.) 
If any one, however, would prefer to have a more express refulation of 
this opinion, which would be _ inconsistent with my exegetscal-docirinal 
plan, I recommend to his perusal pp. 69 ss. of the above mentioned 
treatise. 

34 Christ holds the key, or (comp. Isai. xxii. 22. with ». 21, and 
Wott, in his edition of BLacxwatu’s Sac. Class. p. 166 s.) power of Da- 
vid, since he sits on the throne of David, which form of expression, when 
used concerning Christ, refers, as we have seen above (§ vi.), to his 
government over all things, and particalarly over the church. But the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven are said (Matt. xvi. 19.) to be delivered 
by Christ to the apostles, inasmuch as he wished that many departments 
of his government over the church should be administered by them upon 
the earth, and that they, as his ambassadors and officers (comp. Isai. 
xx11. 22), should fulfil, in many respects, the office of the Lord of the 
church. They had it in their power, as in the name, and by the au- 
thority of Christ, who ratified their decrees in heaven, to ordain upon 

earth divine laws (comp. Licutroor’s Hor. Heb. on Matt. in loc.), and 
to utter commands of divine weight and value (Acts, xv. 28. 1. Thess. 
Iv. 2.8.0.13. John, xx.23, Acts,v.4.9. 1. Cor.v.3—6. Acts, 
a. 6. vy. 12 gs.). 
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empire, (j ) who, with his succor, so fortified the head of the 
church of Philadelphia against the wiles of the Jews, (k) 
though he had little strength of his own, that both he himself 
adhered steadfastly to the truth, (/) and he was also useful to 
many others who were desirous of the truth;(m) and at 
length, triumphing over his adversaries,(n) and delivered 
from a new calamity which was impending,(o) he was crown- 
ed with great rewards. (p) In like manner we read in St. 
Matthew, xvi. 19, that it is the office of the kingdom of heaven, 
to govern the church(q) which shall be gathered on the earth ;(r) 
for example, to establish laws for it, and either to grant to its 
members the pardon of their sins, or to inflict punishments, 
or to aid the cause of the church by other miraculous opera- . 
tions. These“ departments of the divine government over 
the church were certainly fulfilled by the apostles, to whom 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven had been delivered by 
Christ, as those of the house of David were given to Elia- 
kim (s) by Hezekiah.* Wherefore St. Paul, also, declared 
that he should estimate the merits of the inflated (?) teachers,(u) 
not by their boasting words, but by what they had done, since 
the kingdom of God, or the superintending providence of 
Christ, and his care for the welfare of the church, did not 
consist in words, but is distinguished by its power and ef- 


(J) Rev. 111. 7. (k) v. 9. @ v. 210 

(ma) v. 8. at the beginning, comp. with 1. Cor. xv1. 9. and Acts, xvmt. 8—10. 
(x) Rev. m1. 9. ' (0) v. 10, (p) v. 11. 

(q) v. 18. (r) v. 19. (s) Lei. xx11. 22 note 84. 


¢f) 1. Cor. iv. 18% (u) v. 15.. 





#5 Comp. note 84, and BenczL’s gnomon on the words Sexe, avon, 
Matt. xvi. 19, (also Bar-Hzzravs in his Chron. Syriac. p. 603. XV) TOK 
means one, possessed of supreme power). 

* ( Or rather by Mawasexs, to whose appointment of Eliakim as his 
minister ef state, after that king's repentance, and return from captivity, 
the prophecy contained in Isai. xxu. here quoted by SterR, properly 
refets. Eliakim had, indeed, filled the office of master of the bouse- 
bold under Hezekiah ; but the words of Keaiah relate to his elevation, 
after the death of Shebna at Babylon, and the restoration of Manasseh 
tohisthrone. See Prrpzavux’s Connection, Vol. 1. p. 552.—Tr. } 
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fects, (v) in which, therefore, those persons ought to be con- 
spicuous, if they wished to be compared with Paul, the legate 
of the divine king, and under that title holding the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. (w) This same providence of Chnist, by 
which he gathers together, and governs the church, seems also 
to be meant in Matt, x1m. 52, where one who is so taught as 
to be able to subserve the Lord’s designs, by the spread of the 
gospel, ie said to be instructed for the benefit of the kingdom 
of heaven (c4 Basidsia. siiv gpavev). In like manner siSsrig sic 
wiv BAZIAEIAN cz 38% (x) may be interpreted jit, im reference 
_ to™ that charge of the divine king, in virtue of which he pro- 
vides that there shall be no deficiency of heralds of the doc- 
trine of salvation: “he who, having put his hand to the 
plough,” looks back, is an unsuitable person to be employed — 
by the providence of the Lord in promulgating the gospel.”(y) 
In this same sense, those who labored with St. Paul, in refer- 
ence to that same office of the divine king, or, in other words, 
who toiled zealously and faithfully in the service of the divine 
government, by delivering and inculcating the gospel, he terms, 
in Col. iv. 11, cuvepyoi sig eyv BAZIAEIAN c& Sea. Where- 
fore also the kingdom of God is said to be given (z) to those, 
among whom is perceived that function of the divine govern- 
ment which relates to the promulgation of the. gospel ; and, 
on the other hand, to be taken away from those, to whom the 
gospel is no more delivered. But let us proceed to those 
_ passages, which do not refer to one department only of the 

divine government, as, for jpstance, that which provides for, 
and is employed respecting pProclamation of the gospel; but 
which embrace many species of actions ; as, in Matt. xxi. 2. 


(v) v. 20. . (w) Comp. 11. Corio. x11. 12. (x) Luke, 1x. 62. 
(y) v. 60. (z) Matt. xxi. 43. 





86 Comp. note 36. and Diss. de sensu vocis xasgeue, note 28. 
87 The reader need scarcely be reminded, how frequently figures 
drawn from agriculture are made use of in the Scriptures, in reference 


to the instructions of 9 teacher of the gospel. Comp. Luke, vm. 11. 
1. Cor. nu 6 ss. 
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4 Basidsia civ ¥pavwv® igs said to attend both to whatever re- 
lates to the spread of the gospel, (a) and also to the punish- 
ment, of contempt and negligence.(6) Likewise in Matt. 
xin, 24, 31. 33. 47. Mark, iv. 26.30. Luke, xin. 18. 20, 
the offices of the kingdom of heaven are said to be these: to 
supplyand make provision for persons, needed for spreading the 
gospel, and for producing from thence, gently ry degrees, the 
fairest and most abundant fruits ; (c) and at leh gth to separate 
the good from the wicked, who have been so long tolerated, 
and to conduct the former to that felicity promised in the 
gospel, but to inflict most grievous punishment upon the lat- 
ter. (d) 


a §. VII. 
5. Its periods. 


* Since, therefore, the administration of the kingdom of hea- 
ven has such various forms, (e) it is evident, that this kingdom 
may be variously divided. The first and that a most exten- 
sive division, is into two parts, separated one from the other 
by the victory which is to be gained over everyenemy. For 
Christ either reigns in the midst of his enemies, (f) expecting, 


(a) v. 4.9. @) v.7.13, (c) Mark, 1v. 26—32. Matt. xirt. 33, 37. 
(a) v, 25—30, 47 ss (e) §. vis. (f) Ps. cx. & 


a Yd 





88 As the kingdom is conferred upon Christ by the Father (note 38), 
his government, and the administration of this kingdom, may be attri- 
buted in general to the Father (note 6.). In this passage, however, 
there is a particular reason for Christ's ascribing his own (comp. Matt. 
xxuu. 34. John, xvir. 18. Matt. x. 23. xxv. 30 ss.) actions to the Fa- 
ther. For, as he wished to mention his own and John’s embassy (xx11. 
3),—which were included, in a certain sense, within the idea of the 
kingdom of heaven (§.1v.),—separately from the teaching of the apostles, 
who were to invite the Jews, when all things were prepared (v. 4.), and 
the kingdom, which was at hand during the life-time of Jesas, was ac- 
tually present, he could not conveniently, in this parable, sustain the 
principal part himself, and therefore ascribed it to the Father (v. 2.). 
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till they shall all be overthrown, (g) or he sits at the right 
hand of God, while his adversaries are lying prostrate. (h) 
Though, during the first of these two periods, the sway of 
Christ is no less real and powerful, (i) yet we find that the 
latter has the name Sasiasia. applied to it xar s£oxnv (11. Tim. 
iv. 1. Luke, xx:. 31. xxi. 30. comp. with Matt. xix. 28. 
Luke, xxi. 18. Matt. xxv. 29. Mark, xiv. 25.). For as 
during that period which comes first in order, God is said to 
reign, (&) when he makes such use (/) of his power, that all 
perceive that he reigns ;" 80 it will have to be said with pe- 
culiar force that he reigns, when, avery enemy being subdued, 
his supreme power is acknowledged even by those very per- 
sons, who treated with contempt the idea that the kingdom 
must be thus far restored by Christ.(m) But even in this 
period of the kingdom of heaven there will be a twofold di- 
versity of administration. For some(n) will perceive the 
majesty of the divine government from the severity of their 
punishment, or rather, they will be enemies subdued, it is true, 


(g) v. 1. Heb. x. 18. (h) §. v. (3) Comp. §. vit. 
(k) Rev. xix. 6. © v. 2. xvns. 8. (m) 1. Cor. xv. 94. note 58. 
(n) Comp. notes 59— 66. 





so As it is said that Jesus shal] judge the quick and dead at the 
time of his coming and kingdom, it is evident that the commencement 
of the kingdom, xav’ ifoxav, is connected with the resurrection of the 
dead, and is thus (note 64. seq.) referred to that time, when every enemy 
shall be destroyed. 

9° From this passage it seems probable that in v. 16. we ought to 
understand wasgeSi iy 7H Baciatia TH Sex to mean the same (comp. 
Obss. p. 453 ss. and Opus. Acad. 1. p. 146.) a8 sangadis (indy) § Bast- 
ala cf So#, “until the kingdom of God is im perfect and complete 
prosperity.” 

91 In like manner God is said (Rev. xu. 10. 11.17.) Baciasvoa (to 
be acknowledged king, to be perceived to reign; comp. note 70, at the 
end.), since (comp. note 22.) he has taken to himself (aapCaye) his 
great power to (v. 18.) punish his enemies (ch. xvi~—xx. 3). Add x1. 
15, where God and Christ are said to oblain the government over the 
earth, because i/ ts evident in the eyes of all, that the earth belongs to 
God and Christ. (Comp. Neue Apol. der Offenb. Joh. p. 330. note 18 ; 
and Tosuer, Gedanken und Antworten zurEhbre J. C. und seines Reichs, 
p- 271). 


* . 
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but still rebels, paying the punishment of their folly ; but 
others will, as the pious people of God, (0) reap the blessings 
of the divine government, and be, in a far higher sense, im 
the kingdom of God : (p) even as now, all men are in the king- 
dom of heaven, (7) but in a far different sense those, to whom 
the gospel has been presented, (1°) and in the most distinguish- 
ed sense of all, those who obey it. (s) That province (region), 
therefore, of the kingdom of God, in which after™ the resur- 
rection of the dead (t) the ptous people of God shall dwell, who 
are to receive, from the benignant and all-powerful govern- 
ment of Christ, (u) a marvellous and everlasting salvation, (v) 
ts by a certain peculiar right called the kingdom of heaven, or 
of God, in which no place is allowed to the wicked, (z) al- 
though they are under the authority of God. Of this kind 
are those passages generally, in which are used the forms of 


(0) Rev. xx1. 3. (p) xxu1. 3. (9) §. v1. 

(vr) Matt. xxi. 43. §. var. (s) Col. 1. 13, aote 77. 

(€) 1. Cor. xv. 50. it. Thess. 1.5, comp. with 7. Matt. xin. 43. xxv. 34, 
add Loke, xrv. 15. comp. with 14. (u) 11. Thess. 1. 10. 


(v) Matt. xxv. 34, comp. with 46. Mark, 1x. 47, comp. with 43. 45. and 
Matt. xvui. 8 8. John, 1. 3.5. comp. with 36, and Titus, 111. 5. 7. 
Matt. x1x. 23 s., comp. with 16. 25. Mark, x. 23—25, comp. with 96. 17. 
Luke, xviii. 24 8. comp. with 26.18. 1. Thess. 1.12 Acts, xiv. 22, 
comp. with Rom. vin. 17, and Luke, xxiv. 26. 

(w) Loke, xi. 28. Matt. vant. 11.12, 1. Cor. v1.98, Gal. v.21. Eph. 
v. 5, comp. with Rev. xxtr. 15. 





92 As God and Christ are said Bavsasvey particularly at the period, 
when all enemies shall have been destroyed, and (note 89.) the dead 
shall have been raised ; so also that province (note 76.), to which the 
most glorious fruits shall redound from this perfect splendor and magni- 
ficence of the kingdom of God, takes bya peculiar right the appella- 
tion of the kingdom of heaven. But since, before that time, in those re- 
gions to which the spirits of departed believers are condacted, the ma- 
jesty of the divine government is certainly every where acknowledged, 
and the grandeur of its kingly offices much more clearly perceived than 
in the present life (1. Cor. v. 6—8. Phil. 1. 23.); there was surely no 
reason why St. Paul should not give to these seats of the blessed, also, 
the name of heavenly kingdom, in 1. Tim. 1v.18. Though it cannot be 
denied, that even this passage may be understood to refer to that fu- 
ture happiness (comp. v. 6—8.), upon which the blessed shall enter 
after their resurrection, and the coming of the Lord. 
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expression sids\siv sig rijv BaciAsiav raw weave (Matt. vil. 21.2 


v. 20.% xvi. 3.” on. Pet. 1. LL), déxacbar viv Bacirsion ox 
Re, (x) ipsréga ésiv  Bacidzia r¥ Bey, (y) all which are used 
promiscuously by St Mark, x. 15. 14. and St. Luke, xvi. 17. 
16. More frequently instead of déZa0bu"(z) is substituted 
xAngovonsw viv Badirsiav s¥ 368, (a) to occupy those blissful 
seats, (b) so that each individual may have his own share in 
the possession.(c) Hence the term xAngacpe rig Basidsiag,(d) 
or vio¢ rij¢ Basidsiag, (e) is applied to those, to whom the king- 
dom of heaven belongs, or who shall enter into the region of 


(x) Mark, x.15. Luke, xvart. 17. (y) vi. 20. Matt. v. 3. 10. xix. 14. 
(z) Comp. 1. Macc. 11.51. (a) Matt. xxv. 34. 1. Cor. v1.9. Gal. v. 21. 
(b) Comp. Gen. xv. 7 8. xxviit. 4, &c. (c) Eph. v. 5. 

—(@) Jam. nu. 5. (e) Matt. x11. 38. 





93 What follows in ». 22. 23, shews with sufficient clearness, that 
this passage does not refer to the kingdom of God, which is gathered to- 
gether on the earth from the period of our Lord’s ascension into hea- 
ven, and whose privileges were eagerly desired by many during the life- 
time of Jesus (note 36). But in Matt. 1x1. 31, xxi. 13, it admits of a 
doubt, whether § Bacsarsia ret Seov is to be understood in this sense 
(comp. Luke, x1. 52.), or as referring to the seats of the blessed. 

94 If this place be compared with v. 3—12, v1. 19 ss., it will readily 
be admitted, that both here, and vi. 33. Luke, xu. 31, the discourse is 
concerning the dwelling-plact and region of the blessed. Nor is there any 
reason, why a different sense should be given to the expression in the 
preceding verse (Matt. v. 19.): ‘‘ Whoever shall wantonly, and without 
hesitation, violate one precept however small, and shall teach others to 
do the same thing, and much more, therefore, he who, like the teachers 
of the law and the Pharisees (v. 20.), shall neglect so many and great 
precepts, and shall be a leader and promoter of negligence in others (v. 
21 ss. xxi. 16 ss.), he, though highly esteemed on earth (Luke, xvi. 15), 
shall in the regions of the blessed be reckoned of the least account (éad- 
xises wantuosras) by God and his people, and be cast out from this pure 
abode (Luke, x11. v. 25, 27. 28.) as Bdtavyyea (Luke, xvi. 15, like taa- 
xises, OF isxaros, xi. 30. at the end.).” 

95 Very similar are those forms of expression, by which any one is 
said to be in the kingdom of heaven, v. 4.1. Luke, x11, 28s. Matt. via. 
11. 

96 This answers to Luke, xu. 32. sidsans 5 watne vuay SOTNAL 
YMIN cay Baotasiar, 
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the blessed,” or to whom indeed the right of tittzenshtp ® in 
that most blissful (f) country principally belonged. (g) Per- 
haps also Heb. x11. 28, is a passage of the same description. 
For as mention is made immediately before (h) of a new 
heaven and a new earth,” it is certainly not improbable, that 


(f) vin. il. gy v. 12. comp. with Acts, 111.25. Rom.1x.4. = (A) v.27. 





07 Just as in Luke, xx. 36. of rig dvacdesms tex Grrr (8. 35.) are 
called viel rie dvasdosmc. 

98 As i Baciada refers peculiarly to that administration of the king- 
dom of God, which shafi take place in the region of the blessed after 
the resurrection of the dead (Matt. xxv1. 29. §. vu. at the beginning.) ; 
the right of cilisenshig, also, in the kingdom of heaven, thus snderstood, 
may be called (note 36) 4 Bacsasta. 

®° Christ, who formerly, when the law was given on Mount Sinai 
(2. 18 ss.), shook the earth, which could equally well be declared of 
him, in reference to his divine nature, as that he created all things (1. 2. 
10.), now, when God spoke by him, is said to have promised (xu. 26.). 
that he will once more shake the heaven and earth (comp. Rev. xx. 11. 
xx1. 1. u. Pet. m1. 10—12), from which it is evident (Heb. x11. 27.), that 
the things which are shaken (heaven and earth, Heb. x11. 26.) are re- 
moved from their place, as being made with this design, that they might 
await (comp. Rom. viu. 19 ss. 0. Pet. m. 7. and pire, Acts, xx. 5. 23.) 
an immovable condition (comp. the neuters, Heb. v1. 9.), t. e. that that 
signal change might remain, whereby the appearance of heaven and 
earth shall become permanent. The words its awa, used by Christ, 
not only shew, that the heaven and the earth will be shaken, but also 
imply at the same time, that no other shaking shall follow; and that 
therefore, subsequently to that event, to which the display at Sinai can- 
not be at all compared, the state of earth and heaven will be such, that 
things will cease to be movable and fragile. But it is probable that the 
sentence quoted by the Apostle (x11. 26.), is not from Haggai, but that 
it was uttered by Christ, when he was discoursing perhaps at some time 
or other (comp. Acts, x. 3.) concerning the kingdom of God, and was 
comparing this new economy with the old Mosaic dispensation (comp. 
John, v1. 32.); and that it was never recorded in the gospel histories (Acts, 
xx. 35.). For, to say nothing of the fact, that the words of Haggai are 
not sufficiently like these, it appears to me to be very much against the 
commonly received opinion, that Jesus is said to have promised now, 
when God commands by him (Heb. x11. 26. comp. with x. 28s. 1. 1s. 
i. 1—3.), vey dx vgavay (comp. John, 1. 31. 1. Cor. xv. 47.), not by 
Moses, réy dx} vite ye (comp. Heb. 11. 3—6.), that he will once more 
shake not only the earth. as was done at the time when he Zvi ric 5¥¢ 
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‘the unchangeable kingdom which believers shall obtain, con- 
sists in those Aappy seats im which the faithful shall dwell, (#) 
after they have been restored to life. ( 7) 


§. 1X. 


Although, therefore, a great number of passages refers to 
that future and most conspicuous appearance of the kingdom 
of heaven ; (k) yet it cannot be denied that there are also not 
a few, which, if we ought to choose the most obvious inter- 
pretation,'" lead us to a much broader signification of the ex- 
pression. (/) And that same idea of the kingdom of heaven, 
which includes the whole government of Christ from his as- 
cension into heaven, seems to have peen in the mind of the 
apostles im those places also, which,—-because (m) that empire 
is now established, whose extent and dignity will bring to 
pass, in its own time, all that remains to be done, and could 


perform it forthwith, did not the long-suffering (n) of the 
judge prevent it,—shew that an end is at hand (Heb. 1x. 96.° 


(6) ot. Pet. 111, 15. Cj) Rev. xx. 12. xx. 1. (RK) §. vii. 
@ §. 115. vin. es) Comp. note 50. 
(m0) a5. Pet. 211.9. 15. Heb. x. 13. 





sxeyuarios, or divinely instructed (Acts, x. 22.) the people, but also the 
ven. 

Be TiagarcuCevey also in Jer. xix. 1. 2, means the same as xaxgo- 

vizusy ; but the present participle has the sense of the future (comp. Acts, 

xv. 27.), as, in Heb. xu. 27, td caasiuea signifies things that are to be 

shaken, movable. Comp. Obss. gramm. p. 134 s. 

101 Comp. DozpeRvem, Instit. Theol. Christ. p. 748 s. [ p. 291. Vol. 
ui. Ed. Junge. Nor. et Alt. 1797.—Tr. } 

102 At the end of the world (comp. also Heb. 1.2. 1. Pet. 1. 20.) it 
was that Jesus was born, because, at his birth, the commencement was 
at hand of a kingdom (§. rv.), which shall make all things new (Rev. 
xi1. §.), and which would immediately have proceeded to make hes- 
ven and earth new and permanent (Heb. x11. 26 s.), and to display its 
glorious (v. 28. §. vin.) and grand appearance, but for that divine good- 
ness which desires first to make men new creatures (1. Cor. v. 17.), and 
that completely, too, that they may be able to rejoice in this wonderful 
change of things (m. Pet, m1. 916.) 
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1. Cor. x. 11. 1. Pet.iv. 7. 1. John, 1. 18.1%); and exhort 
to wsravor and the cultivation of holiness (0) with this motive, 
that that dvig now reigns, by whom God will judge men, (p) 
and is ready and prepared to make the exhibition of his ma- 
jesty (q¢) whenever it pleases him.’ 


(0) Acts, xvi, 31. 1. Pet.iv.7. Jam. v.88. Heb. x. 25. 35—37. comp. 
Luke, xx1. 34 ss. 
(p) Acts, xvi. 3i. (9) Jam. v. 9.8. 1. Pet. av. 5. 





1¢3 From the time that the king, descended from the family of Da- 
vid (Ps. 11. 6.), reigns, that last time is present (comp. note 30. 102.) 
to which the ancient prophets looked. In it, also, are contained drré- 
xgerres (comp. Ps. 11. 2.), who, before the kingdom of Christ, had no 
existence. Comp. #1. Tim.in. 1. 1. Pet.in. 3 Jud. v. 18. 

104 Although the coming of the Judge did not overtake the first 
readers of the N. T. while they were yet alive, yet of the whole num- 
ber (Mark, x1. 37. Luke, 11. 41. comp. with 46.) of those to whom 
the instructions of Christ and the apostles are directed (comp. Diss. de 

- sensu historico, note 18, 183,), there will be certainly not a few, whom 
that decisive period of the kingdom of heaven, though it be long delay- 
ed (v 46. Matt. xxiv. 48. xxv. 5. 19.), shall at length come upon un- 
awares, while they are @ive. But as this time was to be unknown 
(Luke, x11. 39's. 46. Mark, xi. 35. Matt. xxrv. 36.—xxv. 13. 1. Theas. v. 

Qas.); teachers merely human could not exhort to watchfulness those during 
whose life-time the destined period for retribution torll be just at hand, unless 
they gave this advice to men of all periods of the world. But farther = 
men of former eges, who were negligent of this precept, certainly will be 
taken unprepared by that signal period of retribution ; since by the ad- 
vantage of death they neither become more prepared, nor do they es- 
cape out of the power of the judge, so that he cannot subsequently ap- 
point a day for them (n. Cor. v. 10). 
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THE PARABLES OF CHRIST. 





$1. 


“Tae word wagafors is derived from the verb wagafcdAsw,(a) 
ehich signifies to collate, compare, assimilate. QuiNcTILIaN 
interprets it' by the words similitudo, collatio ; Seneca (5) 
uses imago. It is, therefore, a comparison (collatio), or to 
use the definition of Cicero, (c) “a form of speech, in which 
we compare one thing with some other on account of a 
resemblance between the two,” which is designated by the 
Greek word parable (parabola, xagu6oA7.). In this sense * 
Christ is said(d) to have spoken in parables (sv ragaSodass) when 


(a) Mar. iv. 30. (by Ep. urx. (c) Lib. 1. de Inv. c. 30. 
(d) Mar. iii. 2S. 





1 De Institut. Orat. L. V. c. xi. VIII. it. i. p. 298. 302. 470. Up. 266. 
260. 399. ed. Oxon. 1693. } 

2 The word has the same signification ia Lu. xii. 41. xv. 8. xxi. 29. 
Mat. xxiv. 32. Mar. xiii. 28. { in all which passages the comparison is 
indicated by the subsequent use of tuts. ] There is nothing strange in 
the application of the name ragaCoay to an allegory, even though me- 
taphorical as in Lu. v. 36.; (that also being a form of speech tn which one 
thing is compared, although less evidently, with some other,) or even to 
2. thing which is the tmage, or type, of some other, as in Heb. ix. 9. 
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he proved, by various stmilitudes, (e) that he cast out demons, 
not by the aid of Satan, but by a higher power. 


§. IL. | 


Parables are carefully distinguished by ArisToTLE (/) from 
that species of composition which is known in Greek by the 
names of Avyos and owes, and in Latin by that of fabula,? prin- 
" cipally, as appears from the examples which he adduces,' and 
as has been more fully shown by Lessine,’ on the ground 
that in @ parable the object or event which is given as the 
image of some other, is merely contemplated in the mind as 
possible, while in a fable an event is related, as having ac- 
tually taken place at some definite time. So the well known 
fable of Menrnivus Acrirpa, relating to the dissension be- 
tween the members of the body and the belly, narrates that 
the other members’ took umbrage at the belly, and conspired 
against it ;° and the 32d of Loxman’s Fables, which greatly 
resembles it, recounts, that when the feet boasted that they 
supported the body, the belly made answer : ‘ what would they 
be able to do, if it should prepare no food to afford them 
strength?’ On the other hand when Paul, in 1. Cor. xu. 12 
—27, makes use of a parable derived from the same objects, 
he does not relate (g) that the foot denied that it was a mem- 
ber of the body, because it was not the hand, or that the eye 
reproached the hand with being useless to it; but says “ if the 
foot should deny that it was a member of the body, because it 
was not the hand, would it therefore not belong to the body ? 
or, of the eye should desire to reproach the hand with its hav- 


(e. Mar. iji. 24-—27. (f) Rhet. L. 11. 20. (g) v.35 6. 21. 





3 Comp. Quintinian. L. V. c. xi. p. 301s. [ 259. s. ed. Ox. }. 

4 See below, note 9, and §. v. : 

$ In his First Dissertation appended to his Fables ia the German 
language ; p. 160 ss. 

6 See Livin Hist. Lib. 11. c. xxxii. 
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ing no need of it, it could have no right todo so. The case 
is just the same with those who envy the gifts of others, or 
despise their inferiors,” 

The illustration given by our Saviour in Lu. xiii. 19, has 
the form of a fable. In Mar. iv. 30 s. the same illustration is 
given as a parable, for it does not assume as a fact that any 
certain man committed to the ground in his garden any given 
grain of mustard seed, but merely sets forth what was cus- 
tomary and might happen at any time or in any place.’ 


~ §. IIL 


The object with which, in a parable, some other object is 
compared on account of its resemblance, must be possible, 
either under the actually existing state of things, or else on 
some hypothetical and feigned condition. To the first class 
belong not only those objects or events, the possibility of 
which is so certain, that they customarily occur; but- also 
such, as although they do not customarily occur,’ yet certainly 





7 In like manner in Lu. xviii. 2 ss. Christ himself substitutes a form 

of composition (A670) which recounts the subject as a fact, for the para- 
ble in Lu. xi. 5 ss. which merely regards it as possible, and perhaps about 
to happen. 
s It is altogether possible that the facts, the reality of which is as- 
sumed in a parable, may have actually occurred a thousand times. But 
the parable does not narrate any one of these occurrences, but merely 
affirms the possibility of the fact, inferred from them, and describes 
what may now and hereafter happen. 

9 Eustaratuvs (in Il, B. p. 176. ed. Rom.) says that @ parable is a 
species of composition in which the truth intended to be conveyed is 
taught and confirmed (p. 263,) by such things as are wont to happen al- 
ways, or every day. And certainly we find that the resemblance which, 
as AnistoTLe has taught (loc. citat.) it is necessary to observe in the 
composition of parables, is most generally taken (as Eustatius has 
remarked, Il. B. I. p. 176. 1065,) as well from the natural history ei- 
ther of animals, both rational and irrational, (/) or of inanimate things,(i) 


th) Jer. xiii. 25. Mat. xxiii. 37. (i) Lu, xxi. 29 6s, 
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may exist. The second class consists of such as are possible 
on the supposition of some change in the nature or state of 
things, as, for instance, that irrrational.things might have the 
power of speech, which is assumed in the parable of St. 
Paul, (/) in which he compares Christians with the several 
members of the human body. 

In both these classes of parables, the object or event, 
whether customary, or merely possible, or only hypothetical, 
is only considered as possible—a thing that might have exist- 
ed or happened. But if we change the statement, and sep- 
pose the object or event to have actually existed or happen- 
ed,” they become fables, the first class of parables constituting 


@D §. 1. 





as from common life and circumstances of daily occurrence among 
men. (k) Of this sort is the parable of Szxrius, in Szwzca, sbi supre. 
But thc example given by Anisrotye furnishes proof that the use of the 
term parable is not confined to this species of comparison. He gives 
the following as a specimen of @ parable. “ A magistrate ought not to 
be chosen by lot. For this would be like appointing as wrestlers, or as 
pilots of vessels, not sach men as were most skilfal, but such as should 
happen to obtain the office by lot.”” The absurdity of electing magistrates 
by lot is illustrated iu this parable not by events which customarily take 
place, but by such as are merely possible. It is better, therefore, to em- 
brace the more general idea of a parable; which is given even by Evs- 
tataius himself, when he says (Odyss. A. p. 1406.) that a parable is a 
comparison (wragabsesy oxowwuerimay) instituted for the illustration of 
any subject under consideration. 

10 Even such events as frequently occur, may be feigned by the au- 
thor of afable. For example, it is not necessary to suppose that Christ 
had in view (Mat. xiii. 3 ss.) any particular man, to whom he recollect- 
ed such circumstances to have happened as he was sowing grain. He 
may have merely assigned occurrences which he knew might at any 
time take place to a supposed individual (re uv) called up for that 
purpose in his imagination. This is, in fact, the very point of distinc- 
tion between a historical example (ragad'sry,u42) properly so called, and 
a parable or fable, as AnistoTLe bas observed, (ubi supra, comp. Rhet. 
ad Alex. c. ix.). He that would produce an example must derive such 
as will suit his purpose from the records of transactions that have actually 


(k) u. Ki. xxi. 18. [m. xi. § 88. xv. S—10. xii. 86 as. xiv. 2858 Mar 
i, 24 me. 
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that species of fables which is denominated rational, and the 
other that called moral." 





taken place, while those who make use of parables or fables for the illus- 
tration of their themes, may draw upon their own invention.” Even if it 
should happen that a fable writer should meet with a true history suit- 
ed to his purpose, which may save him the trouble of invention ; still, 
his attention must be diverted from the truth of the fact, which bas no- 
thing to do witb his design, and of which he can make no use. There 
is, therefore, no ground for alarm lest the licence of inventing fables 
should either lessen the credit of true history, or afford facility for 
spreading falsehood. There cannot be even the appearance of false- 
hood in a form of speech already in such general use, that, notwithstand- 
ing its historical form of composition, it is impossible for any one not to 
recognize it as a fiction. The Jews, in particular, had in the time of Christ, 
been long accustomed to the ancient mode of teaching by means of 
fables, (Judg ix. 7~—16 uu. Sam. xii. 1—4. wu. Ki. x1v.9. 1. Chr. 
xxv. 18. Isa.v.1—6. Ezek. xvii. 3—10. xix. 1—9.) so that none of 
them conld have been so stupid, as not to understand that the histories 
related were feigned, not true, (comp. Mat. xiii. 10). Indeed it is not 
the design of a fable to put on the semblance of a true history, but to 
be understood as a fiction, that the reader, who would not perceive its 
meaning, if he confined his attention to the narration (§. x1.), may he 
led to inquire concerning the object for which it was invented. The 
use of fables, moreover, is allowed to teachers only, never to historicab 
Writers. We may conclude, therefore, that whatever credible historians, 
—the evangelists, for instance—relate, is to be received as matter of fact, 
and not as fable. In the case of the evangelists, even in their accounts 
of the discourses of Christ, it is generally easy to distinguish between 
the true and the fictitious histories, although the latter are not always 
pointed out as parables; e. g. Lu. vii. 41s. xiv. 16 ss. xvi. 1 ss. Mat. 
xviii. 23 ss. xx. 1 ss. xxv. 1 ss. Even when a teacher has been ina the 
habit of using fables for the purpose of instruction, we may nevertheless 
be sure that examples adduced by him are historically true (e. g. Lu. iv. 
25 ss. Mat. xii.3s. 41 s. xxiii. 36,) whenever either the same history 
has been handed down by historical writers, and those such as are 
worthy of credit, or the manner of arguing used by the teacher, and all 
the context, show that he assumes the truth of the fact which he relates. 
When we are unable by either of these criteria to discover whether a 
narrative used by Christ is a historical example or a fable (Lu. xvi. 19 
6s. x. 30 ss.) the probability is, that it isto be reckoned among the lat- 
ter, as they were so frequently employed by him. 

11 This distinction is derived from the progymnasmata of ApatHd 


cP 


* [ Fabulae exemplorum vicarii et supplementa olim extiterun? 
Bacow de Augm. Scient. Works. IV. 214. ] 
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The rational fable” relates an event absolutely possible, 
i.e which either customarily occurs, (m) or at least may do 
so.(n) The moral fable recounts events possible only on the 
supposition, either, that the objects of which they are related, 
did exist, which species is called by Lessina the mythscal 
fable, or, that things really exsisting, such as brutes or imani- 
mate substances, were in possession of certain gifts, such as 
reason and speech, which they do not enjoy.” Of this latter 
sort is the fable told by Jotham, Judg. ix. 8—15. 


§. FV. 
The evangelists, contrary to the Greek usage,” (0) have 


(m) Mat. xiii. S—8. 31-33. 47s. xxi. 92—30, &c. 
(n) Lu. xii. 20. xiv. 21-23. Matt. xxii. 2 ss. (0) §. a8. 





Nios; he makes three classes of fables, +o Aepsxer, re abscov, and ee 
sextey, which names are retained by Wotr (Philos. Pract. Univ. P. 1. 
§. 303.) and Lxssina. (Diss. 11. p. 191 ss.) although they have deter- 
mined the character of each class with greater accuracy. The class 
called mized, comprises fables which narrate things absolutely possible as 
facts, as well as those which relate things possible merely under a hypo- 
thetical condition, as such. Of this class there is no instance in the New 
Testament.—Further information on this subject may be found in Lxs- 
stwo's work, ubt supra, p. 204 s. 

12 Fables of this kind occur in the Old Testament, in u. Sam. xii. 
1ss. Isa. v. 1 ss. 

13 This hypothetical condition is expressly recognized by Menenuvs, 
whose fable, as given by Livy, begins thus: “ Ata time when the human 
members were not, as now, inseparably united, but had each its private 
interest, each its power of speech, the other members having taken 
umbrage,”’ &c. 

15 The words fabula, fabella, affabulatio, (eripo8sor, §. x11.) bave 
already been applied to the parables of Christ by Grorios (Comm. in 
Matth. xiii. 10. 44. 49. De Jure Belli ac Pacis, Lib. II. c. xx. §. 48. 
no. 8,) Coccgtus (Schol. in Matth. xx. p. 32, and Disp. Select. xxxv. 6. 1. 
p. 89. Opp. T. iv. and v1.) and many others. There is no reason to _ 
consider the very ancient, and, as LurHer (Opp. Lips. T. vr. p. 360. 
Append. T. xxu. p. 61 ss.) has well observed, highly excellent (§. 1x. x.) 
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given to fables“ of the first class, (the only kind used by 
Christ) the name of paradles,(p) or comparisons.(q) This 
may be -accounted for by their tendency to the Hebraistic 
idioms. The Hebrew word 5% was used in the first place 
to signify a simiitude’* or an image. (r) Poems generally 


A 
(p) $. 1. (q) Mat. xiii. S$, 18, 24,31, 33, 36, 53. xxi. 38 xxii. 1. Lu. 
xii. 16. xviii. 1. 9. xix. 11. (r) Ezek. xxiv. 3. 





method of teaching by fables, as trifling or unworthy of Christ,’ nor 
are we immediately to conclude from there being no mention of the use 
of the apologue, or completely moral fable by our Lord, that none of 
that sort were ever told by him. Even the common definition of a 
parable, that is, a history bearing the simililude of truth, invented for the 
purpose of conveying through that medium some recondite and spiritual 
meaning (see Grassi Philol. Sac. p. 479. ed. Lips. 1706, and Prarru 
Commentat. de recta theol. parabolicae et allegoricae conformatione, 
p. 2.) will suit many of the fables of Zsop, nay, all of the rational fables, 
if we take from it the restrictive epithet spiritual, which seems to signify 
not @ moral of any kind but more definitely a divinely revealed doctrine. 
This, however, is only what is called the specific difference of the pares 
bles of Christ, which certainly does not deprive them of the cenzric 
character of fables. Nevertheless, although in a treatise like the present, 
we cannot dispense with the name of fable, for the purpose of distin- 
guishing the different forms of the parables of Christ (§. 1—1v.) and of 
ascertaining with the greater accuracy the nature of such of them as be- 
long to the class of fables. (§. v. ss.); yet, as Wor has remarked (ubi 
sopra, §. 302,) it is better to refrain from the use of that word in the 
vernacular language, and to retain the Hebrew-Greek term parable, 

lest the Latin word fable should be misunderstood by unlearned per- 
sons, and they be induced to confound it with the idea of old wives’ 

fables. 

*¢ Evsraraivs indeed (p. 176, below) comprises even that species 
of the Acyoc in which a historic style is used, (§. 0.) ander the name of 
wagaGor» or parable. But it is very possible that the Archbishop of 
Thessalonica may have been led to this by some recollection of the 
mote extended ase of the word in the New Testament. 

16 The word Syn, like the Arabic $<.., is plainly used for compari- 

TT 


* ( See some valuable remarks on this featare of the teaching of our 
Saviour in Suunen’s Evidences, p. 141s. Am.ed.; and a full discussion 
of the subject in Nrwconnr’s Observations on our Lord’s conduct asa 
divine instructor, Chap. m. Sect. x. pp. 141—158. Tr. ] 
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abounding in images, it was applied to them. (s) Ingenious 
sayings being usually couched in poetic style, and replete with 
comparisons, next acquired the name; (‘) hence it came tobe 
applied to proverbs, (u) which constituted the most usual and 
favourite class of ingenious sayings, and at last to fables. (w)” 
Thus, the Hebraizing writers were led to give the Greek word 
aapaSodn besides its proper meaning of similitude, (x) not only 
the other meanings of the Hebrew word, for instance, that of 
an ingenious saying, (y) and that of a proverb, (z) but also the 
signification of a fable. (a)* And indeed both fables (6) and 
similitudes (c) might with the more propriety be included un- 
der the common name «ega€oAn, (d) as all the fables of Christ 
are a kind of similitudes, which is far from being the case with 
any other fables than those of the compound or mized class. 


§. VY. 


This will appear more evident, upon a closer mvestigation 
of the nature of a fable. In the first place, then, it is well 


(3) Isa. xiv. 4. Ps. xlix.5. Num. xxiii. 7, 18. xxiv. 3, 15, 2 s., 23. 


() Prov. i. 1. (u) 3. Sam. x. 12. xxiv. 14. (w) Ezek. xvii. 2. 
(x) §. 1. (y) La. xiv. 7. Mar. vil. 17 Matt. xv. 15. 

Cz) La. iv. 23, and in the Ixx. 1. Sam. x. 12 xxiv. 14. 

(a) In the Ixx. Ezek. xxii. 2. (6) Mar. iv. $ ss. 
c) Mar. ix. 28—S2. (d) v. $3 8. 





son (e. g. Isa. xlvi. 5.) On the etymological derivation of its meanings 
Scucxrens (in the beginning of his Comm. in Prov.) and Micnaxris (in 
Lowrau Prael. 1v. de Sac.’poesi. Hebr. p. 64s.) may be consulted. | See 
also DarHx’s examination of its meanings, in his edition of Grassi 
Philol. Sac. Lib. u. Tract. 1. c. xxi. p. 18065 8. ] 

17 The Arabic Jl...) has the same meaning. {The Syriac {Ase 
also is used for the Greek regaCeay in an equally extended application, 
(e. g. Met. xiii. 18,) and the fables of Talmud are called yp Darue, 
ubi supra. face 

18 On the other, hand. the word waposese which properly answers to 
the Hebrew 7D in its signification of a proverb, is made to receive the 


other sense of the}Hebrew word in which it expresses an tma@ge, an al- 
legory, e.g. Jo. x.6. See by all means Vorstn Philol. Sac. P.1. c. iv. 
end. 


- 
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known” that the name of fable (070s) belongs only to that 

" gpecies of narration of fictitious events, which inculcates some 
moral instruction adapted to reclaim from sin, and to recom- 
mend the practice of virtue and prudence. (e) Withthis view 
it may either delineate an image of human manners, (/) or 
set before the eyes the melancholy consequences of sin, (gj or 
by declaring the principles of the divine government (h) re- 
move the occasions for rash judgments and attempts, and the 
other vices which spring from ignorance of those principles ; 
or, as is generally the case, serve for several of these moral 
uses. 
Now a fable may illustrate such a moral doctrine either 
generally, or with a particular reference to some certain event, 
or to some impending emergency, which may have furnished 
occasion for it. There are therefore two sorts of fables, the 
simple and the compound. 

The first sort, or simple fable, is not to be reckoned among 
metaphorical allegories. There is no similitude between it 
and the doctrine which it expresses, inasmuch as the subject 
and predicate of the latter form the genus of which the sub- 
ject and predicate of the fable are a species. There cannot 
be said to be a similitude between a genus and any species or 
individual comprehended in it ; and therefore a simple fable is 
rather an example of moral doctrine than an allegory. 

But a compound fable may be considered as an allegory of 
the thing or event on occasion of which tt was narrated.” For 
example, the fable of the conspiracy of the human members 
for the destruction of the belly (:) is simple, if intended merely 
to teach the general truth, that dissensions are injurious to 
both the contending parties. For the hand, and mouth, and 


(ce) Mat. xviii. $5. Lau. x. 37. xii. 21. xvi. 8 ss. 19 os. xviii. 1. 9. 14. xv. 3e. 
comp. 2. Mat. xx. 15s. xiii 44—48. xxv. 1 ss. comp. 15. and xxiv. 47 ss. 

(Sf) Mat. xiii. 19 es. xxi. 31s. Lu. vii. 44 6s. 

(g) Mat. xxi. 43 s. xxii. 7.13. Lu. xiv. 24. 

(A) Mat siii. 24—-S3. Lu. xiii. 6 ss. @) §. u. 





3® Lxssina, Diss. 1. p. 131 ss. 
2¢ Lessing, p. 114 ss. 
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teeth, and belly, bear no resemblance to contending parties, 
considered generally, but are among their number. Nor does 
the conspiracy of the other members to subdue the belly by 
starvation resemble discord, considered generally, but it is a 
dissension with the adverse member, one of the several kinds 
of discord. Nor, lastly, is the extreme wasting of the whole 
body similar to the unhappy consequences of dissension, but 
it is comprised in the class of the evils which arse from dissen- 
sion generally, and is an example of them. But Meyenius 
used this fable for the purpose of comparison, that is, asa 
fable of the compound class, and consequently, allegorical. 
For he compared the belly to the patricians, the other mem- 
bers to the Roman people, the intestine strife between the 
members of the body to the hatred of the people against the 
patricians, and the starvation of the body to the impending 
ruin of the city. 

To give another instance; Stesicuorus, as quoted by 
ArisTot.e, (k) compared the Himerians to the Aorse,* who, 
desirous of revenge upon the stag, permitted the hunter to 
bridle, saddle, and mount him for the chase ; their enemies, 
to the slag; Phalaris, whom they had elected their com- 
mander in chief (sgacnyov avroxparoga) to the man; his govern- 
ment to the bridle, already put on; and the grant of body 

-guards, from which the fable was intended ‘to dissuade them, 
to the act of mounting. But if this same fable were used for 
the purpose of persuading any one not, in avoiding one ex- 
treme, to hurry to the other, or not to make use of a remedy 
worse than the disease, the allegory would vanish. The horse 
could not be said to resemble a person, who, to shun a lesser 
evil, runs into a greater, but as he actually does so, would be 


(k) Rhetor. Lib. 11. c. xx. 


* Quem cervus, pugna melior, communibus herbis 
Pellebat, donec minor in certainine longo 
Imploravit opes hominis, frenumque recepit ; 
Sed, postquam victor violens discessit ab hoste, 
Non equitem dorso, non frenum depulit ore. 
Honar. Epist. 1, xi. 84 s¢. 
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an example of that fault, displaying the nédd of prudenve in 
avoiding difficuities.* 


§. VI. 


Whenever, therefore, any fable of our Lord is 20 constructed, 
as that its subject and predicate are included as a species in the 
subject and predicate of the moral precept which it is intend- 
ed to express; such fable is rather, with respect to moral 
doctrine, an example, than a similitude. Yet on another ac- 
count, namely, with respect to the fact which occasioned 
its composition, it may be a similtude or comparisofi 6f' one 
example of a general truth or precept with another. Thas 
the Pharisees and the publican (/) have no resemblance to the 
whole class(m) of men who indulge in: self-complacency, ox 
who are: mindful of their own sinfulwess, but each is art exante 
ple of the class to which he belongs. In like manner, the ric? 
men, the end of whose course is deecribed by Chirist, (W) aré 
comprised in that class of men who, neglecting religious mat» 
ters, set their affections on the good things of this world, and 
experience a great and melancholy change at the time of 
death. Yet the object particularly pointed at in Lu. xviii. 9, 
is not the class of self-righteous men, but a certain species in- 
cluded in that class equally with the Pharisee who is repre- 
sented in the fable. Now as individuals may resemble an in- 
dividual, the persons against whom the fable is especiaily di- 
rected, may be said to be like the Pharisee, and those’ whom 
they despised to be like the publican. So in the second instance, 
the person who disagreed with his brother concerning his in- 
heritance, (0) and such of the others (p) as, like the rich man 

described by Christ, (q) displayed an over-fondness for earthly 
things, were all of the number of those who care only for the 


() La. xviii. 10. ss. —(m) v. 14. (nm) Lu. xii. 16. os. xvi. 19. 90. 
(o) La. xii. 13. (p) v. 15. (q) v. 16. ss. 


enn en ee nce nen Cen nS DIDI Ty ween a 
® Incidat in Syllam cupiens vitare Charybdim. 
99 ; 
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comforts of this life, and neglect the things of Gop (+),—-and 
therefore might and ought to be compared with that rich mam 
Again, the Pharisees, who were covetous, (s) proud, (¢) given 
to pleasure, (u) and disobedient to the law and the pro- 
phets, (w) * might with propriety compare their present pros- 
perity and their manners with the prosperity and character of 
the rich man, (x) and learn what a sudden change of circom- 


stances might ensue. (y) 


§. VII. 


There are, however, other fables which in reality are not 
examples of the general doctrine which they inculcate, but are 
images and allegories of the doctrine stself. For it may happen 
that.a fable is used to express some general doctrine, which 
again is comprized in some other still more general, in which 
case the subject and predicate of the fable will be included 
as species in the subject and predicate.of the latter, and not. 
in those of the former." Thus the fable of Menenius not 


(r) v. 1. (8) xvi. 14. () v. 15. 
(us) v. 18. comp. Matt. v. 20. 31. s. (wo) La. xxi. 6. comp. vii. 30. 
(#) xvi. 19. ss. 90. Ky) v. 22. 25. s. 


ne ee ee a ee 


3! Itis probable that the rich man described in the parable, Lu. xvi. 

¥9. ss.is intended to be censured for a want of regard for the Holy 
- Scriptures, as his brothers, who resembled himself (v. 28,) are repre- 
_ sented (v. 30,) as likely to pay no respect to their authority. 

2% We do not deny it to be possible, that the subject and predicate of 
the fable may be comprized, as species in a genus, in the subjects and 
predicates both of the more general doctrine and of that which is 
subordinate. So the horse in the feble of Sresiemonus may be an ex- 
ample not only of such as for the sake of avoiding a lesser evil, incur € 
greater, (§. v.), but also in particular of those who give up their liberty to 
keep out of poverty, in which way it is applied by Horace (Epist. Liv. t- 
Ep. x.) who, after recounting the fable (§. v. note t  subjoins the fol- 
lowing moral (ex:uv8sor) v. 39—41 : 

Sic, qui pauperiem veritus potiore metallis 

Libertate caret, dominum vebet improbus, atque 

Serviet aeternum, que parvo nesciet uti. 
This doctrine is comprized in the other of a more general nature, which 
is pointed out in §. v. 
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enly admits of being used for the purpose of reconciling the 
Roman plebeien party with the patricians, (z) or of teaching 
the injurious effects of dissensions upon both the contending 
parties generally, but is also capable of being employed to show 
that mutual contentions between any magistrates and subjects 
whatsoever, or if you please, between the citizens of a state or 
m a family or among Christians, are productive of evil to the 
contending parties, none of which can dispense with the ser- 
vices of the others. Now it is plain that the contending 
members of the human body are not to be considered as parts 
of the class of citizens (to select this from the preceding ex- 
amples), but that the latter are one species of the class of con- 
tending parties, the former another, so that the one may be 
used as an image, or similitude, of the other, but not as an in- 
stance or example. The fable of Menenius, therefore, be- 
comes an allegory when applied to the dissensions of citizens, 
while on the other hand both the less general precept which 
it would then convey,—that dissensions among citizens are 
injurious to both,—and the allegorical illustration of that 
precept in the fable itself, would be distinct examples of the 
more: general doctrine—that all dissensions are hurtful to 
_both contending parties. To give another mstance, the fox 
in the fable, who despises the bunch of grapes above his 
reach, belongs to the number of those who pretend in a case 
of necessity to be guided by deliberation and choice, and 
therefore the fable may be considered as an example of the 
_ general doctrine which it inculcates, # applied to such as 
make a merit of necessity, (ces seavrag yy avayxyy pidoryucy), 

But suppose the fable to be addressed to those who despise 
the liberal arts, which they are unable to acquire, and to con- 
vey the moral, that the arts are despised by the ignorant only, 
which is abranch of the more general doctrine. In this case 
the fox would be an tmage or similitude, not an example, of 
those against whom the fable would be directed, and the 
bunch of grapes, which in the first instance was an example 
of things which are not attainable, would now be an image 


(s) }.v. 
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ef ayather sort of smapossibility,the acquisition ef the arts 
by those who profess to despise them, because above their 
capacity, 

Many of the fables (doves) of Christ, are of a similar deserip- 
tion; for the Saviour, in pursuance of the object of his mis- 
sion, was accustomed to inculcate morals having @ particular 
reference to Gop and the truths of religion, rather than merely 
general precepts. So, in Matt. xii. 3. ss., 24. ss., 31, s., his de- 
sign. was not to declare the general truths ; that the best in- 
structions are, with respect to a majority of the hearers, throwa 
away ; that eyils are to be borne with, lest their removal be 
attended with that of good also; and, that great events often 
spring from small heginnings: but to teach the following, 
comprized respectively in those just mentioned ; that from 
various causes the generality of men would receive little or 
no benefit from the most salutary doctrines, divinely promul- 
gated; thet even wicked men are to be tolerated in the 
Christian church till they may be separated from the number 
of the citizens of the heavenly kingdom, at the command of 
the Lord, without any injury to the good, whom we should 
not he able elways to exempt from sharing in their fate ; and 
that there is no neagon to despair, if the commmencement of 
the divine kingdom be but amall. The fable of the grain of 
mustard seed, therefore, although it might have been an ex- 
ample of the general truth, that great events often take their 
rise from small heginnings, yet in the intention of Christ was 
rather an allegory inculcating a doctrine included in that 
general truth, respecting the great increase which the king- 
dem ef Gop should receive, notwithstanding its small begin- 
nings. With respect to the others (the other a), (a) no one 
will deny that they are allegories, who has reflected on the in- 
terpretations given by Christ himself, (6) in which the sub- 
ject and the image used are plainly compared. 


(o) Matt. xiii. 3, 26.94.90. (6) Le, viii. J. ee. Matt. xiii. 97: on. 
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 §, VIL. 


Even the fess general doctrine thus conveyed by a fable, 
may be applied, in the same manner as the most general 
truth,(c) to the instruction of particular individuals. The 
fable of the fox and grapes, for instance, may be applied, not 
only to ignorant despisers of. the arts in general, (d) but also 
specifically to some particular despisers of a certain art. 
Not a few of this sort of fables, too, occur in the New Testa- 
ment. That in Matt. xxi. 28. ss., for instance, might, in a 
general sense, apply to all who promise readily, but perform 
less than those who at first display some degree of unwilling- 
ness. But Christ makes use of it to rebuke such as were dis- 
obedient to Gop, although they boasted of their piety ; and 
among these, it relates in particular to the Pharisees and 
Jewish nobles, (ec) who esteemed themselves much better 
than the rest of their nation, and yet made much more opposi- 
tion to the will of Gop, declared to them by John, (/) than 
the very persons whom they despised as sinners. The fa- 
ther, therefore, is not to be considered as an example of any one 
that makes some request to another ; the first mentioned son, of 
one that denies « request, yet at length performs tt, and the other 
son, of one that promises without performance : but the father 
is an image, or allegorical representation, of GOD ; the first 
son, of men now pious, although at first of a different charac- 
ter, and yet not of these in general, but properly of the pubii- 
cans and sinners, who had suffered themselves to be convert- 
ed by John; and the other son, of men really wicked, although 
professing to be pious, and among these more particularly of 
the Pharisees. In like manner, the object of the fable in 
Lu. xiv. 16. ss., is not to inculcate the general truth, that con- 
tempt of benefits affords so much the greater cause for indig- 
nation, but to show how GOD will regard the contempt of his 
benefits, and particularly of those which related to the eternal 
salvation of the Jews. It is therefore an allegory, in which 


{c) §. vt. (d) §. vin. (e) o. 23, 45. (Sf) v. 25. s., 32. 
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the feast represents the future happiness of the good ; (g) the 
giver of the feast, is not an example.of a benefactor in general, 
but strictly an wage of GOD; and the guests who excuse 
themselves represent, not generally, those who despised prof- 
fered benefits, but in particular the Jews who rejected the di- 
vine benefit offered them by Christ. 

The preceding remarks (h) we deem sufficient to show 
that even the fables employed by Chnst are a sort of simil:- 
tudes,” and on that account may pamny es receive the name of 
Parables, (3) 


§. FX. 


” The use of a fable agrees with that of an example, properly 
20 called, in this respect, that its object is to Wlustrate the doc- 
trine of which it is a fictitious example.(k) For as an ex- 
ample serves to reduce a general doctrine to a particular 
case, and so conduces to the infwtire knowledge of that doc- 
trine,™ in the same way a fable, so far as it is an example of 
a general doctrine, assists the acquisition of an intuitive know- 
ledge of the truth.* Nor is it any objection, that the ex- 
ample thus presented to our. consideration, is merely fictt- 
tious. For although true examples possess this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that they confirm the doctrine which is deduced from 
them,* yet those of a fictitious character are equally service- 


oe. 14. 8. _ (A) t viI—~VitI. ) §. rv. (k) §. vt 





23 Of this description are evidently Mat. xiii. 24, 31, 33, 44, 47. 
xviii. 23. xx. 1. xxi. 9 xxv. 1. Lu. xiii. 18—21. 

a6 Comp. Worrtvs Philos. Pract. Univers. P. II. §. 258. se. [ “ Ex- 
amples give a quicker impression than arguments,” says Bacos, which 
is the purport of Stonr’s ‘conducing to an ia/uitive knowledge.’ Tr. ] 

* ( Senxca declares ‘ Parabolas crebro usurpandas esee, ut imbecili- 

| tatis nostrae adminicula sint.’ Ep. LIX. p. 149. Tom. 1. ‘ Opp. ed. 

Groxov. Tr. j} 

28See Wotrius, ubi supra, §. 266. ss. 
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able in producing a clear and vivid knowledge of a doctrine 
the truth of which is already ascertained from other sources. 
Rational fables, moreover, (to which description all those of 
Christ belong,) assume nothing which is at all at variance 
with the natural course of things, (/) and therefore are the 
less likely to convey to the mind, intent upon the doctrine 
which they teach, the notion of their fictitious character. The 
folly, for example, of men who are solely intent upon heaping 
up riches which they never have an opportunity to enjoy, is 
much more clearly and vividly perceived, when we place be- 
fore our eyes, as it were, the rich man Lu. xii. 16. as., with hia 
possessions and his hopes and projects, and the awful circum- 
stance of his unlooked for death, about to take place that very 
night, than it would be in any other way. This effect will be in 
no, wise lessened by the knowledge that the story is but a fiction, 
because the frail and transitory nature of earthly things is al- 
ready so well known from experience, that it is not proof of 
this by argument, but a vivid sense of the truth already ac- 
knowledged, that is needed, and the very fable which is used 
to produce this sense, contains only such circumstances as our 
previous knowledge of this general truth convinces us may 
have actually occurred, and therefore may be assumed as facts. 

It may be objected that this use cannot pertain to all the 
fables of Christ, inasmuch as it is undeniable that many of 
these are not examples of the doctrine which they inculcate, 
but allegories. (m) But certainly the less general doctrine 
which they convey is subordinate to another of a more general 
" character, of which the fables themselves may be considered. 
as examples, (n) and so assisting to the intuttsve knowledge of 
that doctrine, which knowledge produces the effect of render- 
ing the less general doctrine, which it was the immediate ob- 
ject of Christ to inculcate in such fables, more easily proved, 
and more distinctly known. For example, the analogy of na- 
tural events, made use of in Matt. xui. 3. ss., 24. ss., 31. ss., 
remarkably illustrates the facts that divine truth is not defec- 
tive although it may produce no good to many ; that it may be 


GZ) 4. aan. (m) be Vil. VIBE. (m) §. vant. 
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prudent to tolerate wicked persons in the church; and that 
the small beginnings of the Christian dispensation might pro- 
dace a preat and sehitary change in the condition of the hu- | 
man race. The fables there given are examples of the general 
truths already pointed out, (co) (as, for mstance, of this, that 
small beginhings often give rise to great events,) assisting the 
attainment of an intuitive knowledge of those truths, and 
even, (inasmch as experience teaches us that the circum- 
stances related by Christ do often occur, although the his- 
tories are feigned), (p) confirming their truth. In this way 
they induce us readily to acknowledge that the case may be 
smilar in the Christian dispensation, ¢. g. that great events 
muy spring from small beginnings.—To give another instance, 
the fable which occurs in Matt. xviii. 23; ss. is aw example of 
the general doctrine, that we must not do to others What wo 
would not that others should do to us, and that we have no 
just ground for complamt when we receive the same usage 
that we have not scrapled to give to them; and is very useful 
M conveying an tntuitive knowledge of that doctrine. The 
effect of thie is, that it is impossible to disapprove of the pre- 
cept, subordinate to the same general doctrine, which it was the 
object of the Saotour to convey, (7) and as our own judgment 
has approved of the sentence passed by the king in the fable,(r) 
we cannot do otherwise than allow the justice of the divine 
determination not to forgive the sins of the implacable, who 
refuse to forgive the sins of others, since this determination is 
another example comprized in the same general rule of con- 
duct. 

The great utility of fables in general,” consists in this, that 


(0) §. vite (p) Note 10. (9) . 35. (r) 6.92. os, 





26 If a fable were used as an example (}. v1.) of the general principle 
contained in it, its application to any partieular persons, either by the 
author or by the hearer or reader, would be a discovery of something 
similar. So the general rude, that he who extorts from his inferior an 
article which ke himself possesses in abundance, acts most unjustly, and 
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they declare the doctrine or truth, which if it were directly 
pressed upon us, would doubtless be much weakened by the 
force of our passions, by another example, similar to our case, 
and comprized under the same general rule. In proportion, 
too, as fables assist the acquisition of intuitive knowledge in a 
remarkable degree, they also facilitate the recollection of the 
doctrines which they inculcate, and consequently, their use. 
For the more clearly and distinctly we know a thing, the 
more deeply is it impressed on our memory. Comp. Cary- 
sosTomM in Joan. iv. 35. 


§. X. 


But although even the fables which are to be ranked as 
allegories, serve to illustrate the subjects to which they are 
applied ; (s) yet they may also answer the end of clothing 


(8) §. Ix. 








is deserving of very heavy punishment, might be exemplified by the 
fable in u. Sam. xii. 1—4, in which case the act ef David, v. 7—9 
would be a similar instance. But Nathan very wisely avoided a direct 
introduction of the general principle in his reproof of David, and first 
induced the king to acknowledge its truth in another example wherc 
there was no danger of his being swayed by partiality. After this ac- 
knowledgment, he could not deny the correctness of the principle (p. 13,) 
even though turned upon himself (v. 7. s8.); (comp. Lu. x. 37.) *— 
In the same manner as a general tule is much more readily and vividly 
perceived when conveyed in a fable which is an example of that very 
principle, (§. VI.) and admits of a much readier application to particu- 
lar indiriduals; so the application of a general principle to one less 
general is much facilitated by a fable which exemplifies the former, 
(§. VII.) as we have ssen in the instance from Mat. xviii. 23. ss., and it 
thus becomes much more effectual with relation to particular individeals 
(comp. Mat. xxi. 31,41. Lu. vii. 43.) if the less general principle, to 
which the application of the more general has been made (§. VII.) be 
again applied (4. VIII.) to them. 








” [See this subject happily treated in Porrrvs’ Lectures, Lect. x1. 
Vol. 1, p. 283. ss. ed. Lond. 1808. 
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them in obscurity,” and become obscure allegories, or enigmas, 
if propounded without any explanation. Many ® of this sort 
were uttered by Christ, especially at the time described by 
Matthew, c. xiii, Mark, c. iv, and Luke, c. viti., he having de- 
termined fo discourse of the heavenly, (¢} ze.” divine (2) 
kingdom of the Messiah and his Father, (v) more fully than 
at other times. His object was to show at length, that the 


() Mat. xiii. 11, 24, 31, 33, 44, 5. 4% 
(x) Mar. iv. 11, 26, $0. Lao. xiii. 18, 20. 
(v) Dan. vii. 13.5. Mat. xiii, $7, 41, 45. 





27 Comp. Fuaciu Clavem Script. P. 1. p. 267. and the celebrated 
Trexirn's note * * on Tuaretini Tract. de S. Scripturae interpreta- 
tione, p. 264. 

2¢ This is so plainly affirmed by Matthew (xiii. 3,) and Mark (iv. 2, 
13), that there seems to be hardly any doubt that more were spoken to 
the people than the four which Matthew relates (xiii. 3. ss. 9A. ss. 31— 
33,) as having been uttered in the public discourse. The three others 
given in that chapter (v. 44. ss.) cannot be taken into account, as they 
were propounded to the disciples by themselves (vo. 36. 51. s.). But the 
testimony of Mark in iv. 33, is even more express than the preceding, for 
he makes mention of many other parables, beside those which he himself 
has given. Now Matthew (xiii. 24. ss. 33.) only relates fo which are 
not recorded by Mark, as having been publicly spoken. If, then, we 
suppose that he has given all the ‘other parables’ to which Mark re- 
fers, we must allow that the expression ‘many others’ may signify only 
two. And even in this case it mast be taken for graated that the pera- 
ble related Mat. xiii. 24. ss., is different from the similar one in Mar. iv. 
26. ss., else there will be but one short parable peculier to Matthew 
(xiii. 33.) which, surely, is not the ‘many’ spoken of by Mark.—But 
the parable in Mark, iv. 26, ss. seems to be no less distinct from that 
in Matt. xiii. 24,ss., than the latter is from the one which so much re- 
sembles it in v. 47. ss. For in Mark there is no mention of the tares, 
which in Mat. xiii. 25. ss. are the principal feature of the parable, (c. 
36.); and, on the other hand, Matthew is entirely silent respecting the 
unobserved progress of the kingdom of heaven, which it is the chief ob- 
ject of the parable given by Mark to represent. Now if the parable 
given by Mark is different from that in Matthew, it is evident that Mat- 
thew does of relate all the parables spoken publicly on that occasion, 
and that it is one of the ‘many others’ omitted by Matthew, that has 
been preserved by Mark, iv. 26.53. 

20 Comp. Dan. iv.23. Lu. xv. 18. and Korres, Nov. Test. Gr. Vol. 1. 
p- 216. [also the authors Dissertation De notione regni cevlestis. 
Note 6. Tr. ] : 
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character of this kingdom would certainly in the end appear 
to be in the highest degree glorious, (w) but that notwith- 
standing this, its condition would at first be different, and its 
foundation be Jaid in the very preaching of the gospel which 
was so much despised, by which, although extended tq many 
with no effect, the subjects of the heavenly kingdom should 
be collected and prepared (x) for future glory. (y) But as 
this world is a nursery (z) for heaven, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the evil be mingled with the good, (a) lest either 
such as might afterwards reform, -should be untimely remov- 
ed, or such as were really better than they appeared, showld 
be reckoned among the bad, and destroyed together with 
them. (4) For both the extensive and, ultimately, splendid 
kingdom of Gop generally, and the excellence and happiness 
of each of. its members in particular, would take their rise 
from small begmnings, (c) and increase by imperceptible de- 
grees. (d) Nevertheless, the privileges of this invisible king- 
dom would be so greatly prized by all that were truly wise (ce) 
that, setting aside all the enjoyments and advantages of this 
life, they would pant after that alone.—But the notion of the 
kingdom of the Messiah entertained by the Jews (/) was s0 
different from this, that it was impossible they should be pleas- 
ed with those beginnings, so far removed from every sort of 
pomp, and with such a long delay (g) of its ultimate splendour. 
Besides, by far the greater part had been so deaf to the other 
instructions and admonitions of Christ, and so blind to the 
evidence afforded by miracles so many and so great, (4) that 
they were neither desirous of salvation, (2) nor possessed of a 
teachable disposition, nor willing to believe in such doctrines 
as were mysterious (x) (i. e. till then unknown, and out of the 
range of popular opinion,) on the sole authority of Jesus, as a 
divinely commissioned teacher. On account (/) of this their 
general ignorance of religious things, our Lord in teaching 


(10) Mat. xiii. 43. (x) . 43. (y) v. 3. ss. 

(z) v. 38. (a) v. SO, 47. (b) 0. 2. 

(c) ». 31—38, (d) Mar. iv, 27.8. — (€) Mat. xiii. 44-46. 
(J) La. xvii. W, (g) Comp. La. xix. 11. 


(hY Mat. xiii. 18-15. (s) v.15, (k) v.11. () v. 18. 
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them made use of parables without explanations, (m) that sec- 
ing the image they might not perceive the object which it 
was intended to represent, and that they might hear the words 
indeed, but not comprehend their meaning, (n) if peradven- 
ture * they might in this way be Jed to reform and obtain the 
pardon of their sins. (0) This proceeding might be adopted ® 
for this reason; that so the very obscurity of the obnoxious 
doctrine taught would prevent the worst of the people from 
deriding Jesus on account of his preaching a kingdom of the 
Messiah so different from that which they expected, and from 
thus increasing their crime, (a measure particularly necessary 
at that timte, on account of the detestable (7) reports lately 
spread among the populace) (q) while at the same time others 
might be roused by this enigmatic teaching out of the stupid 
indifference with which they had been accustomed to re- 
gard the deeds and instructions of Jesus, and brought to re- 
flection, which might, in the better disposed at least, result in 
a more careful attention to the precepts of our Lord, and a 
more diligent examination of his conduct, for the time to 
come, and so produce their gradual conversion. Even to the 
disciples themselves, who, unlike the rest, (7) .were so far led 
by the authority of Christ, ag to be able to hear the truth un- 
disguised without offence, (s) the enigmas propounded to the 
people would be useful, not only on account of their throwing 
greater light upon the subject to which they related, (t) as 
soon as, by means of the explanation afterward given, (20) 
their meaning was understood, but also because they excited 
an increased degree of attention to the instructions which they 


(m) Mar. iv. 34. (n) Lu. viii. 10. (0) Mar. iv. 12. 
(p) Mat. xii. SI. ss. (q) v. 24. (r) Mar. iv. 33. 


(s) Mot. xiii. 1. (ft) 3. 1x. (u) Mar. iv. 34. 








30 Comp. warere 11, Tim. ii. 25. Lu. iii. 15. and Brit. Magaz. T. 111. 
p. 721.s. | 

| = It was well said by Sauusr, as we find it quoted by Bracxwatt. 
(Critica Sacra N. T. p. 274. ed. Wott. [ Sacred Classics. Vol. 

p ]) 70 dee peubor « arndec exxgurrur rove Or avonrous 
KaTadeovely ux on, Tous de oredztoue pirccogur apayuscer. 


se 
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involved. (v) Moreover, we find that the very parables which 
were used for the purpose of rendering the instructions they 
conveyed obscure to the ignorant and unprepared, were ser- 
viceable to the disciples of Jesus in rendering them perspi- 
¢uous, so as both to afford them at that very time a degree of 
certainty respecting doctrines before unknown (zw) and to con- 
tribute to their preparation for the full illumination which they 
were to receive subsequently to the resurrection of their 
Lord. And after they had received that illumination, these 
parables enabled them besides imparting the knowledge which 
they then received, to communicate to their hearers the older in- 
structions which had been given them before the death of Christ, 
and to confirm the new and important doctrines which they 
taught by the antecedent agreement of their master, (x) and, 
by repeating the parables of our Lord, to impart a knowledge 
of those doctrines to many, more easily and vividly (y) than 
they would otherwise have done. (=) 


§. XL 


The Parables, the interpretation of which it is the object of 
this essay to teach, are rational fables, or fictitious narration 
bearing the semblance of truth, (a) by means of which our Lord 
illustrated (b) some moral doctrine. (c) There are, therefore, 
two things in them to be considered, the. doctrine which they 
convey, that is, lhe thing signified; and the narration, or 
similitude,? by which itis signified. But the parable itself, (d) 


cv) Lu. viii. 9. Mat. xiii. 36. Qe) v. 11, 54. (v) Mat. xiii. 
(y) gx.” =) Mat. xiii. 52. comp. Mar. iv. 21. s, 
(a) $391. IV. (by $. 1x. x. » (ry Sv. 

(d) Mar. iv. 10. Mat. xii. 18, 36. | 





ei. 


39 It is true there are some parables of our Lord, which considtred 
in themselves, ought rather to be designated as sramples than as simidtudes 
(§.VI.). Butas the majority are to be classed as allegorics(§. VILVUHL.), 
and as even those just mentioned, in as far as they are compound (. V.) 
partake of the nature of a similitude (§. VI.). we may for the restof the 
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that is, (¢) the sense of the parable can only be perceived by 
those * who understand the doctrine conveyed, by means of 
the narration used. For example, David did not understand 
the meaning of Nathan,(f) so long as he only understood 
and passed judgment on the fact narrated by the prophet. (z) 
For the object of the latter was not to obtain a decision 
against the rich man whom he represented as acting with so 
much injustice. The king’s idea did not correspond with that 
of the prophet, tll the former perceived the object (A) for 
which the history had been invented and narrated. (i)—It 
would be no less a departure from the meaning of Christ, if 
any one should read such parables as those in Lu. xvi. 1—8. 
and xviii 1—5, as histories. Their design was certainly 
neither to hold out a pattern for imitation, nor to warn against 
the sorts of conduct which they describe, but of a very dif- 
ferent character. (k) On the other hand, any one who un- 
derstands the passage in Matth. vi. 15. will certainly perceive 
the doctrine taught in xviii. 23. ss., but he will not be able to 
comprehend the parable in v. 23. ss., until he has learned fo 
apply the narration to that doctrine. This intimate connexion 
of the stmilitude with the thing signified occasionally produces 
the insertion of words in the sumilitude which properly belong 
only to the object connected with tt in the mind of a | io 


who understands the parable. Soin Matt. xxii. 10,* the ser- 
(e) Lu. viii. 9, 11. (f) 11. Sam. xii. 5. s. (g) «1. Sam. xii. 1—4. 
(h) v. 18. (2) o. 7. es. (k) xvi. 8. s. xviii. 6. ss, 





essay make use of the term similiiude { or parabic }, in reference to all. 
By this the whole comparison (§. 1.), that is, both the image and the eb- 
ject, are usaally intended, although occasionally it is applied to the 
tmage alone, See Quiatitian L. VIII. c. m1. 470. [ p. 398, ed. Ox. J 
Others use the name simtlitude to express the weorecs ragalscte, (first 
tnember of the comparison) which, in a regularly drawn comparieon, is 
connected by the erraxcdoese or reciprocal reference, with the object of 
which itisthe image. Quimtiv. ubi supra, p. 471. [ p. 399. ] 
- 33 Comp. Catixt1 Concordia 1v evangel. scriptorum, L. 1V. c. vn. 
p. 184. s. 

34 The description io v. 13 of this chapter and in c. xxv. 30, is to 
besnderstood of a prison, very remote from the place of the feast, and frowe 
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vants are said to have brought in ‘ both bad and good,’ mean- 
ing ‘guests both suitably and unsutably clothed’ (¢) which in 
the parable represent the govud and bad. On the other hand, 
an occasional feature of the image may be retained even in the 
explanation, if the interpretation of the other parts is so clear 
as to leave no difficulty in comprehending the: metaphor. 
Such is the case in Mat. xii. 19, 22, 23. So also Horace (m) 
inserts a tropical word (n) in the application (0) of his fable: 
vehet, havmg reference to the wgoracis (p) of the fable of the 
horse and the stag which he had used. 


§. XU. 

It is evident, then, that three things are requisite to the dis- 
covery of the grammatical sense of a parable. First, that 
the fictitious narration, or similitude, be understood. Seconp, 
that the thing signified be ascertained. Turn, that the cor- 
respondence of the similitude, or narration, with its object be 
learned.  e 

With the first of these requisites we are at present not 
concerned, as nothing more than the ordinary rules of in- 
terpretation, such as are applicable to any true history, is 
needed for its attainment. However, not to pass it over en- 
trrely, we may subjoin the single remark, that in order to give 
the feigned history all its concinnity, it js sometimes necessary 
to imagine a circumstance not expressed. So in Mat. xxii. 
we must supply in imagination the circumstance, that the 
guests were not led directly into the banqueting room, but 
allowed a sufficient opportunity to change their dress. This 
is not expressly affirmed in the narration, but it may be infer- 


() 2 11. cm) Epist. Lib. 1. Ep. x. (n) v. 40. 
(0) See above, Note 22. (p) v. 36, 38. 


_ 


all human socicly, and very dark. This is an image of the punishments 
which will be inflicted upon the wicked in the world to come. See 
vili. 12. : 
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red from the expression sg4y in v. 12, and must be assum- 
ed, because the command in 2. 13 would otherwise be liable 


to the imputation of great injustice. Yet it is not necessary 
to determine whence the wedding garment was to. be pro- 
cured ; whether,.for example, we are to suppose that the 
man who appeared without one had a suitable garment at home, 
but had neglected the opportunity given him to go thither 
and procure it ; or whether it is to be assumed that the king, 
who had invited his guests in such an unusal way,(7) had also, 
contrary to the general practice,” taken care to offer them 
garments suitable to the occasion. Neither of these hypo- 
theses is susceptible of proof, for Christ himself has said no- 
thing determinate upon the subject, his design being merely to 
show generally that the soul must be clothed anew with 
righteousness (r) before an admission to eternal happiness can 
be obtained, without any intention to teach the method of pro- 
curing the necessary vesture. 


_ §. XI. 


The thing sigiufied, or doctrine with refercnce to which a 
fable is propounded, (the ascertaining of which is the second 
requisite to the discovery of the grammatical sense of a para- 
ble) is usually indicated in the moral, called by Aptnonius 
cpoxvdiov, but more commonly exizvéiov. Qur Lord himself * 


(y) v9. ~ (ry) v.10. 


ee eee 


35 It cannot be shown by any good arguments that it was custamary 
to present the guests with garments suited to the festal occasion. See 
Krees Observ. e Flav. Josepho, in Matt. xxii. 12. We leave it to 
others to decide whether the custom of presenting a Caftan to those 
who are admitted to an audience of the Turkish Sultan has any bearing 
on this subject. Comp. Lueprxr Expositio Locorum Script. ad. orien- 
si sc referentium §. 49, and Micgaexis Orient. Biblioth. P. vine. p. 

* The Evangelist has prefixed an indication of the subject of the pare- 
hte. in Lu. xviii. 1. 9. xix. 11. 
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not unfrequently subjoined to his parables some indication of 
their object or even a somewhat copious exposition; ¢. ¢. 
La. xii. 21. xviii. 14. Matt. xviii. 35. xiii. 49. s. xxi. 42. as. 
Lu. vii. 44. ss. xvi. 8. 8. xviii. 6. ss. Occasionally, such no- 
tices both precede and follow, as in Mat. xix. 30. xx. 16. But 
the parables of Christ differ from other fables in being gene- 
rally given, not, like them, in a separate state, but in some de- 
Jintte connexion with a context. This pecularity affords a 
means of eliciting their meaning, so that a moral, or s#yudsv, 
is not always needed. 

The context of a parable remarkably conduces to a know- 
ledge of its meaning, by pointing out the occasion in which it 
was uttered. This will be found to be either the actions and 
opinions of the hearers of Christ, as in Lu. xv. I1. ss. comp. 
o. 1,2; xix. 12. ss. comp. v. I1; or some of our Lord’s dis- 
courses, with which it is in connexton, as in Mat. xxv. 1—30, 
which passage contains two parables, one teaching the necessi- 
ty of prudence, the other recommending fidelity, both of which 
virtues had been previously mentioned.(s) So in the parable of 
the wedding feast, (¢) it is the more certain that the invited 
gests, of whom but few were admitted to the feast, (u) re- 
present the Jews and Gentiles, because it appears from the 
context (0) that there was then occasion for Christ to discuss 
that subject. 

Lastly, as in interpretation generally, great assistance may 
be derived from the use of parallel passages, so occasionally 
the sense of a parable may be ascertained or confirmed by 
means of some other, similar to it. For instance, if there 
were no other reasons, a comparison of Mat. xxu. ss., alone, 
would render it credible that the similar parable in Lu. xiv. 
16. ss. relates, like the former passage, to the contempt of the 


(s) xxiv. 45. () Matt. xxii. 7, 9. (u) p. 8.18.8. 
(v) xxi. 43. 





3¢ This may ditectly impugn the opinions of the bearers. and on thet 
account, be properly continued in the parabolic form, as in Lu. xili- 


2—2. . 
ol . 
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preached gospel by the Jews, and its propagation among the 
heathen. We may reasonably infer that our Lord himself 
intended this resemblance between his parables to be observ- 
ed and used for their interpretation, from the fact that when 
he uttered a parable (~) which contained an image similar to 
that previously used by him in another parable, (x) he consi- 
dered it easier to be understood than others. (y) 


§. XIV. 


Besides these external aids, (z) there are others principally 
contained tn the parable itself, that assist the discovery of its 
meaning. 

The meaning of that class of fables which consists of 
examples of the thing signified, is to be discovered by abstrac- 
tion, which substitutes generals for particulars, and classes for 
indtviduals." This rule may be tried by the fables of sop 
and others of that kind ; but we will proceed to its application 
to the parables of Christ. In the parable in Lu. xviii. 10.ss., 
for instance, in order to ascertain its meaning, we must subeti- 
tute for the Pharisee, who exalts himself above other men, 
and particularly above the publican, and boasts in his prayers 
which he offers in the temple of his fasts and giving of tithes, 
all arrogant men and contemners of others, whatsoever, who 
are inflated with an exalted opinion of their own mertis, of 
whatever description they may be, and who betray this despo- 
tism in any way. By the publican who stands afar off from 
the Pharisee, with downcast eyes, and beating his breast, prays 


(w) Mar. iv. 3. ss. (x) Jo. iv. $5. ss. (y) Mar. iv. 13. 
(z) §. xuit. 


37 That is to say, as far as the subject admits of it. There are parts- 
cular ideas (for instance, those of death, and sepulture. Cu. xii. 20. xvi. 
22.) which do not admit of generalisation, such as that by which a 
copious harvest (Lu. xii. 16. ss.) is understood to mean riches of every 
kind, and begging (Lu. xvi. 20), misery in general (v. 25.) 





KE 
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Gop to be merciful to him a sinner, we must understand ali 
such as, although despised by others, are impressed with a deep 
sense of their own sinfulness, are desirous of the divine mercy, 
and indicate this disposition in any way. The result is, that 
we must conclude that the latter description of persons will 
receive the approbation of Gop, while the former will be re- 
jected and humbled by him. So, again, from the example of 
the Samaritan, Lu. x. 33. ss., who being strongly moved by 
pity, and of a liberal disposition, bound. up the wounds of a 
Jew who had been cruelly maltreated, had been left without 
aid by his countrymen, the priest and Levite, and must 
perish for want of speedy help,—conveyed him to an inn, 
and even provided for his future sustenance,—this too, ina 
road infested by the incursions of robbers, (5) and when he 
could hardly spare the two denarii paid for the support of the 
wounded man :(c)——from this example we learn that it 
m8 our duty to afford assistance to any man who may absolute- 
ly need it, even though he be of different nation, customs, re- 
ligion, or dispositions from ourselves, (d) and even if such as- 
sistance be attended with difficulty, expense, and peril; much 
more to do any kind offices, attended with less difficulty and 
danger, that may be needful, even to an enemy. (e)* 

' But there are many other fictitious narrations, (f) which 
cannot be considered as examples of the thing signified, but 
are included as species under the more general doctrine, which 
mcludes in like manner the precept intended to be conveyed. 


(bd) 0. 30. (c) v. 35. (4) Comp, Jo. iv.2 Ecclus. 1, 97. s. 
(e) Lu. x. 37. (Ff) §. vi. vit. 





3° Comp. MicHagus Gedanken von Sinde und Geneigthung, p. 


3e There is reason for laying stress upon this circumstance, as the 
lawyer (v. 29,) betrayed a disposition to consider strangers and enemies — 
es having ne claim upon him, (comp. Mat. v. 43,) and our Lord intro- 
duced a Samaritan as more benevolent to a Jew than the Jews them- 
selves, for the very purpose of shaming the Jews who were unwilling to 
afford any assistance to Samaritens, and showed little kindness to 
strangers in general. [ See Pontevs’ Lectures, Lect. 31. Vol. 1. p. 290. 
ss. ed. Lond. 1808. Tr. } 
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Here abstraction alone will not suffice to ascertain the mean- 
ing of the parable, as it will discover only the more general 
doctrine, to which both the example given and the thing signi- 
fied are subordinate, but cannot define the latter. . In this 
case, the general doctrine being first discovered by absirac- 
tion, other aids (g) must then be used to ascertain the specific 
difference between the example in the parable, and the thing 
intended to be signified. So,in the parable in Mat. xii. 31. s., 
we first learn by the process of abstraction that it conveys the 
general rule, that often a thing from small beginnings attains 
to an exalted eminence. But that this general truth is ap- 
plied by Christ peculiarly to the heavenly kingdom, is to be 
learned from the words prefixed to the parable: duo ow § 
CaciAsia ruv spavov.© Again, in Mat. xxi. 28. ss. we discover, 
by abstraction, that the parable conveys the general declara- 
tion, that it is not he who makes a boast of his obedience, but 
he who renders it, although at first he may have refused, that 
does the will of him who imposes a command. (h) - Bat it is 
from the moral or application of the parable in v, 31. s, that 
we learn its particular reference to the Pharisees who boasted 
of their obedience to the divine commands, and the Pudblicans, 
who really rendered such obedience. 

From all this it appears, that even in this class of parables 
there remain some particulars which must be converted into 
generals. For example, the particulars in the parable of the 
grain of mustard seed, (1) that it is Jess than all seeds, and that 
in its growth it surpasses all herbs, and becomes a tree of such 
a size as to afford ehelter inits branches to the birds, that is,(k) 
becomes a large (1) tree; convey this general meaning ; that 
great progress may be made from a small beginning. There is 
no danger of running into error by this process of generaliza- 


(@) }. xu. ch) Comp. »v. 31. (t) Matt. xiii. 92. 
(k) Comp. Dan. iv. 9. 18, with v. 7. 8. 17. (OD Lu. xiii. 19... 





«0 These form a sort of introductory moral (agouv8s07) which, how- 
ever, only indicates the subject of the fable, the predicate appearing with 
sufficient clearness from the general doctrine, which may be found by 
abstraction. | 
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tion, for we are sure to find all that the general truths thus 
arrived at may contain, in the less general, which are subor- 
dinate to them, and form the subject of the parable. But 
when we proceed to determine the particular application of 
these general truths to the doctrine taught in the parable, 
there are two things to be avoided. first, we must not sup- 
pose that there is any necessary correspondence between the . 
particular idea conveyed by the narration, and the thing which 
the parable is intended to signify, Secondly, we must not take 
it for granted that all the particulars distinguishable in the 
narration, answer to @s many particulars in the thing signt- 
fred.* : 

We do not deny that it is possible that things belonging to 
the same class, may possess the same attributes in common, 
and thus agree in many particulars, as well as in their generic 
character. It would even be wise, if the natures of the thing 
narrated and of that signified would admit such an agreement, 
to express such predicates in the narration, as would equally 
suit the thing signified. This may be exemplified by the 
parable of the wedding feast, (m) where the general truth con- 
veyed, when obtained from the narrative by abstractiqn, ia, 
that the rejection of repeatedly proffered benefits will afford 
ground for heavy punishment, and procure the transfer of those 
benefits to others, if they will receive them as they ought. Te 
this is subordinate the doctrine which it was the intention of 
our Lord to teach, that the contempt of the blessings of the 
heavenly kingdom by the Jews would draw down upon them 
heavy punishment, and that on the other hand, such of the 


(m) Matt, xxii. 2 ss. 





* { ‘“ Ante omnia scopus cujusque parabolae est considerandus, et 
non modo, quod huic adversatur, sed etiam, quod ad eum nihil confert, 
pro sensu loci alieno habiendum, quem auctor parabolae nec intenderit, 
nec intendere potuerit. Unde consequens est, magis ad ostentationem 
ingenii et fecundae imaginationis facere, illas doctrinas et usus, quae 

ex omnibus et singulis parabolas circumstantiis petuntur, et mysteria, 
quae in iis queruntur, quam ad parabolae interpretationem, verumque 


@- et a loquente intentum farum sensum indagendum et declarandum.” 


Weasrraus. Opuse, n. 362, Tr. ] 
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Gentiles as should prove worthy, should be admitted to the 
enjoyment of those blessings. In this instance, the punish- 
ment to be inflicted on the Jews was of such a kind, that it 
would be explicitly described in the narration, as in 2. 7.— 
But very often the case is otherwise. So in this same parable, 
the general idea of being not unworthy of a benefit, (n) is in the 
narrative converted into the special circumstance of being 
clothed in a wedding garment ; whereas the import of the 
parable requires a different special notion, that of being good,(0) 
possessing a habit of mind adapted to the heavenly kingdom. 
To use another example: the general idea of obedtence to the 
will of another, is expressed in the narration of the parable 
of the two sons, (p) by the particular action of going into the 
vineyard, which does not at all suit the thing signified, in which 
it must be changed to the repentance (psravoe), (¢) productive 
of obedience to the will of Gop, which had been preached by 
John. (r) It would be improper, therefore, to conclude from 
Lu. xix. 27, that on the return of our Lord, (s) and his glorious 
manifestation, (¢) (after having suffered his kingdom to exist 


some time in comparative obscurity, for the purpose of afford- 


ing an opportunity to its enemies to display their fury, (wu) and 
to his servants to show their faithfulness,) (0) his enemies 
should be slain, although that punishment is named in the nar- 
ration. For it does not follow that the punishment: to be 
inflicted on the enemies signified in v. 14 and 27, now for the 
most part dead, must be the same as that said to be inflicted 
on the enemies of the nobleman (évyévns) whose history is re- 
counted in the narrative.“ In like manner, 0. 17, 19, afford 


(n) Comp. v. 8. (o) wv. 10. (p) Matt. xxi. 29. 
(g) »v. 3S. | (r) iti 2 (s) v. 18. 
@ eo. 11. (u) 0. 14. (v) v.13. 15. ss. * 





41 For the same reason a distinction must be made between the 
form of the sentence of the king in Matt. xviii. 34. and the ferm of 
the divine judgment, and no stress is to be laid on the expression 
Cacansus, or on the other iagerer From the special sentence of the 
king against this merciless servant, that he should be delivered to the 


tormentors ‘until the payment of his debt,’ we are merely to collevt? 


the genere! idea, that the king refused to forgive the debt due him’ by his 


6w5 


2. 
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no proof that the faithful servants of Christ shall be appointed, 
some to the government of ten cities, some to that of five. 
For this particular method of reward, accommodated to the 
worldly nature of the fictitious history, may only signify in 
general, that a reward proportioned to the degree of fidelity 
will be given, and more particularly, that each should receive 
employment: and enjoy felicity in the kingdom of heaven in 
proportion to his faithfulness. (w) 7 

With relation to the second rule above given, (x) it cannot 
be denied that it may happen that the particulars given in the 
protasis, or similitude, may correspond to as many in the 
thing signified. It is, for instance, altogether probable that 
the parable of the wedding feast (y) not only expresses the 
general idea of repeated invitations to the Jews to partake of 
the blessings of the kingdom of heaven, but also more particu- 
larly distinguishes two “ distinct times of offering, one, (z) that 
in which the Jéws were called by the prophets, the other, (a) 
that in which, on the nearer approach of the heavenly king- 
dom, (6) the call was repeated by John, and by Christ and his 


(w) Mat. xxv. 21. 33. (x) p 245. (y) Matt. xxti. 3, ss, 
(z) 0. 3. (a) v. 4. (6) ili, 2. iv. 17, 
ee a er EL 
unforgiving servant, and that in like manner Gop will not forgive the 
sms of those who show no mercy to their fellow men (comp. vi. 15.). 
The same remark applies to a parable of another class (note 21), in 
Mat. v. 25. s. where the particulars ia the narration, of the officer des- 
patched to seize the debtor, and of the duration of the imprisonment un. 
iu the entire payment}, relate only to the human judgment, which is an 
image of the divine. | 
42 The word cscanerse, v. 3, does not necessarily prove a prior in- 
vitation, as, according to Hebrew usage (see Obss. ad Anal. et Synt. 
Heb. p. 135, and add 1 Pet. i. 13. u. Pet. iii. 11. comp. v. 10,) it may 
indicate the persons to be invited, that is, the guests generally. Comp. 
Kreszsu Obss. Flavianas ad Mat. xxii. 3. 


i 1 e=ssemnatee 
' © [ The author has there shown by a multitude of examples (pp. 133. 
ss.) that the Hebrew participles Benoni and Paowl are used indifferently 
to express the past, the present, and the future. Among other instances, 
he gives MUTe, vestanda, Ps. cxzxvii. 8, and 1'7\3 qui nascetur, Ps. 
xxii. 83, comp. Ixxviii. 6. Tr. 7 
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apostles. So, too, the invitation by the prophets seems to be © 


distinguished from that given by Christ in Lu. xiv. 16.8. And 
as this last parable was spoken before the Pharisees, (c)® to 
whom our Lord on another occasion, making use of a simi- 
lar (¢) parable, (e) had preferred both the publicans and bar- 
lots (f) dwelling among them,“ and the heathen ; (g) it is 
very probable that Lu. xiv. 21, 23, is intended to distinguish 
the tnvitation given to the publicans and heathen.—But it is to 
be maintained that it may also happen otherwise in this respect ; 
lest we be led to seek for some particular signification for every 
particular in the protasis or similitude even when it does not 
spontaneously present itself,* and so fall into forced, or rash 
and absurd interpretations. 

In the first place, then, it is to be assumed, that the general 
enunciation may, agreeably to Hebrew usage, be distributed into 
fewer or more particular or integral parts.“f Soin Lu. xx. 


(© La. xiv. t. (@) §. xr. ¢e) Mat. xxii. 
J) Mat. xxi. 31. s. (g Mat. xxi. 48. 





43 It was addressed toone of them in particular (v. 16),in whom the 
recollection of the resurrection to happiness, which was an article of be- 
lief among the Pharisees, had excited a desire of the blessings of the 
kingdom of heaven (v. 14. 8s.), but the love of worldly things (comp, 
xvi. 14. Io. sii. 42. s.) seems to have hindered him from embracing the 
doctrine of Christ. This circumstance shows the wisdom of our Lord, 
in making no mention in this place (comp. Mat. xxii. 6.) of open hatred 
against himself, from which this comparatively well disposed Pharisees 
seems to have been free, but confining his reproof to the immoderate love 
of wordly goods, Lu. xiv. 18—20. 

44 Comp. ta¢ woasae, Lu. xiv. 2}. 

* [Ou xel rarva Te tv wagaConait » nate nigrorspgyaeeSar aang 
aby oxomsy pativrag cl by cuveridu teres Selxtotas, % pandiy woav- 
weaypevis weegaitign. Currysost. Hom. lxiv. in Matth. ] 

45 See Num. vii. 12. ss. ix. 17. ss. Rev. vii. 4. ss. Mar. xii. 20. ss. 
Lu. xx. 29. ss. 

t [So in the fable of Jotham, the disinclination of persons who by 
their endowments are best qualified for the office of governing (Ju. ix. 
9.11. 18,) to undertake that office, is represented under the general 
similitade of a tree valuable for its usefulness (v. 9. 11. 13,) refusing the 
government of the other trees. But to give a more vivid idea of the 
superiority of their claims, and to increase the evidence of 2 generel 
disposition to decline the office by the introduction of a repeated refusal, 
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10—12, we are-not to seek for three prophets, who may have 
exercised their commissions in the order given, and suffered 
the insults ascribed to the several servants. For Matthew, 
c. xxi. 34—36, and Mark, c. xii. 2—5, expressly add, that 
there were many others sent, and even gs to the three who 
‘are mentioned, those evangelists do no not entirely agree 
with each other or with St. Luke, in their accounts of the 
treatment received by them, and the order in which they 
were sent. The object of our Lord was merely to inform us, 
that many servants having been repeatedly sent, were received 
with various insults and harsh treatment. ‘This general de- 
claration admitting of division into many of a more special 
nature, some of these, of any of the different kinds, might-be 
selected for the sake of illustration. (A) Nor isit any more 
necessary to be at pains to fix the definite periods of time” at 
which men are represented as divinely called, in the parable 
of the labourers, (:) and even the words of the narration will 
bear this general signification, that some were sent earlier, 
some later, into the vineyard. by its master. 

Secondly, as one great use of parables is to assist.in afford- 
ing a vivid knowledge of what they teach, (&) it is the more 


(hk) Comp. Lu. xiv. 18—20. xvi. 5-7.) Matt. xx. 2-6. (k) furs. 





three several offers to particular trees are specified. That the particular 
application of the offers of the trees to the alive, the fig, and the vine, to 
distinct and unsuccessful offers of the crawn to Othniel,. Deborah, and 
Gideon, which has been made by some (Saugin, Disc. Hist. u1, 405,) 
could not have been in the mind of Jotham, is proved by his confining 
his application (v. 16. ss.) to the choice of Abimelech, and the injury 
done thereby to the house of Gideon ; not to mention the far-fetched re- 
semblance between the several particulars in the narrative and thoge 
supposed to belong to its application. 77. ] 

46 The variety, and uncertain and precarious nature, of the interpre- 
tations which have arisen out of an attempt to do this, will he very evi- 
dent to any one who compares Totorariact (Comm. in Matt. xx.) 
with Jerome (in loc.) or consults: Petgrsen’s work entitled: das 
Geheimniss von den-Arbeitern in Weinberge ;” ¢. vi. 


meer A A I CCL CTC 
* { The Mystery of the Labourers in the Vineyard. ] 
| 32 
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proper in stich narrations to substitute for generals, or conjom 
with them, particulars which may contribute to bring the mat- 
ter as it were before the eyes. For although in this way the 
several particulars will not have each its peculiar signification ; 
yet the thing expressed by them conjointly, or by such partz- 
culers in connexion with generals, will be more clearly and 
strongly represented to the mind than it would be in any 
other way. Thus the expression ‘my oxen and my fatlings 
are killed,’ in Matt. xxii. 4, means-nothing more (/) than the 
phrase which immediately follows, ‘all things are ready ;’ 
but it conveys that meaning with more force. The words m 
the parable of the prodigal, (m) ‘I have sinned against Gop’ 
have no signification other than that conveyed by the expres- 
sion ‘I have sinned against thee,’ as the father himself is 
there animage of Gop. But as they are well adapted to the 
heman father and son to whom the narrative relates, they 
serve to express a deep sense of sin much better than the 
mere acknowledgment ‘I have sinned against thee,’ which in 
that case would not sufficiently convey the idea of a lively 
sense of sin in the returning prodigal.—The particulars men- 
tioned in Matt. xxi. 33, express nothing more (n) than that the 
vineyard, when planted, was furnished with every necessary, 
so that there was nothing wanting. But although neither the 
hedge, nor the tower, nor the press, have any particular sig- 
nification, yet the introduction of these circumstances adds 
much force to the representation, that Gop had omitted no- 
thing to effect the salvation of the Jews, and yet neither the 
prophets nor Christ himself had found any fruits (0) worthy | 
of such extraordinary care, in that people, whose chiefs were 
so far from aiding in the counsels of the divine Providence, 
that they rather sought only to increase their own enjoyments, 
by obtaining offices for themselves. (p)—In Lu. xv. 20. 22— 
24, too, who would wish to deprive the admirable narrative 
of the particulars which so strikingly represent the parental 
tenderness and joy, notwithstanding that the ring, the calf, 
&c., cannot be said to have any signification in themselves, 


(2) Comp. Lu. xiv.17,  (m) Lu. xv. 1821. () Comp. Isa. v. 2. with. 4 
{e) », 43. (p) Comp. Jo. xi. 48. 
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but merely, taken altogether, have the same *’ meaning that a 
general mention of great tenderness and extraordinary plea- 
sure received from the safety of the son, would have. convey- 
ed, although with less significancy ; viz. the great mercy of 
Gop towards sinners, his pleasure in their conversion, and 
the great benefits by which he is accustomed to declare that 
pleasure. 


§. XV. 


But, as there are many particulars in the narration,(qg) which 
do not apply to the thing signified: so, the narration may also 
have other parts which must not be insisted on by those who 
institute a comparison (r) between the object and the nar- 
rative, or stmilitude.* We will readily grant to Perer- 


(9) 9. xiv. (ary §. aan. 





47 So our Lord himself, in Matt. xviii. 33, expresses by the single 
general term xasger, what he had elsewhere, by the introduction of par- 
ticulars brought as it were before the eyes, Lu. xv. 6,6. Even in the lat- 
ter passage, in the aredeci (v. 7,) he substitutes the general word xagus 
for all the particular signs of great joy which he had previously recapi- 
tulated. 

48 This same rule is given, with relation to parables or (comp. note 
15,) fables, generally, by Eustaraius (Ia. B’. A’. p. 177. 856.) among 
the ancients, and among the moderns by Suxzer, Allg. Theorie der 
schoenen Kuenste, P.1. p. 107. With respect to the parables of Christ 
in particular, it is confirmed by Tzxfotiiusg, as quoted by Szmxer, 
Antt. Hermeneut. ex Tertall. Spec. 1. p. 27., by Canysosrom, Comm. 
in Matt. xx. 1. ss., and by other fathers, cited by Susczn, Thesaur. 
Eccles. Tom. n. p. 570. So also Lotner, Postil. in Evang. Dom. 
Septuag., Opp. T. xu. p. 387; Boczr, Enarrat. in Matth. xx. xxii. xxv. 
Lu. xvi. (fol. 154. 161. 178. 216); Fracrus, p. 40; Grassius, p. 489; 
Carixtus, p. 186. s.; Woxzivs, Herm. Nov. Foed. p. 13L. ss.; Tunne- 
aN, p. 262. ss., 148.; Ersesti, Inst. Interp. P. 1.8. 0. c. iv. extr.; and 
many others. Even Cocczius himself doesnot deny that the (tveral 
sense of the parables may be found without a nice ‘accommodation of - 

each, and every circumstance in the narrative to the ohject of the pata- 
ble ; although he thinks that those circumstances may receive a mystic 
and prophetic sense. Such is his declaration (Schol. ia Luc. xv. Opp. 
Tom. rv. 64.) ‘ that the misery of the prodigal son, and the indignation of 
bis elder brother, which are so minutely described, are intended, perhaps, 
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sen,’ that nothing jis ‘introduced into the narration withoué 
some reason; but that the cause why this or that circumstance 
is related, must necessarily exist in its agreement with the sub- 
ject, we deny. Yet we would not have any thing considered 
as merely ornamental, for though it is allowable in poetry to 
to make use of circumstantial narrative merely for the pur- 
pose of giving pleasure, yet in fables, the object of which is to 
assist the acquisition of intuitive knowledge of the truth, the 
only ornament ought to consist in brevity and simplicity,” as 
the careful exclusion of every thing foreign to the subject, 
however agreeable in other respects, tends greatly to secure 
the accomplishment of their object, and a ready recollection (s) 
of the fables themselves. There can, therefore, be no adequate 
reason assigned for the use of any thing that is not serviceable 
in the parabolic illustration of doctrine. But then the para- 
bolic illustration of doctrine requires, not only that the doc- 
irine be illustrated, but also that it be illustrated by a parable. 
It was not our Lord’s intention in his parables to afford an 
illustration of his teaching of any kind whatever, but to illus- 
trate it by parables.* Any thing, therefore, required by the 
(s) §. 1x. 





~ for a descriplion of the misery of those who wallow in sin, and for an illus- 
tration of the affection of the father (comp. below, §. xvi. extr.); yet 
perhaps they also contain a mystical signification, which may be ascer- 
tained from other prophecics.”” Bnt that Christ had in view, beside the 
proper signification of the parable, other future events, is entirely with- 
out proof in Scripture, unless we admit as proof the existence of parts of 
the narration to which there are no correspondent particulars in the thing 
signified. The inadmissibility of this will appear when we shall have 
shown, as we propose to do, that there were sufficient reasons why our 
Lord should interweave such parts in the narration, even though he did 
not intend to represent by them any thing similar cither in the subject pro- 
perly signified, or, in something else to be mystically understood. Nor 
is any great credit done to this hypothesis by the precarious interpreta- 
tions of Coccrius (Disp. Sel. xxxv. §. 1. p. 89. Opp. T. VI.)and his dis- 
ciples, specimens of which are given by Prarr, fn the Dissertation 
already cited, p. 16. ss., where that author also enumerates the prin- 
cipal défenders of this opinion, p. 21. 
_ &© Udi supro, p. 123, and in his work: die Gleichnis¢e des Hern, 
etc. p. 285. 338. 362, s. 393. 507, 746. 
50 See Lxssrva’s Fourth Dissertation ; ubi supra. 
*(“Licet non existimemus, quamlibet parabolae circumstantiam 
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nature of a parable, was necessary, although devoid of any 
particular correspondence with the subject of the parable.* 

Now a parable is @ narrative bearing the resemblance of 
truth. (t) 


§. XVI. 


In the first place, then, things which, so far as relates to the 
signification of the parable only, might have been omitted, 
are sometimes necessary to give the narrative designed to 
convey instruction the appearance of a real history, and 
to render it agreeable to the ordinary course of things. For 
example, the mention of the man who sowed the grain of 
mustard seed (u) was altogether unnecessary, taking into con- 
sideration only the nature of the thing signified. (v) But, 
without it, the comparison would have been a parable in the 
strictest sense.(w) In order to change this into the kind (2) 
of which alone our Lord made use, (y) it was necessary to 
introduce a particular man as having sowed the seed, in place 
of the general statement of its being sown. The same prin- 
ciple applies to the introduction of the woman in Matt. xiii, 
33, which is merely for the purpose of redacing an event 
which daily occurred to women making bread, to a single 
definite example. So again in Lu. xvi. 28, it was much 
better to represent the rich man as speaking of a certain num- 
ber of brothers, than to make him speak of them in a general 


(f §. xn. (uy Matt. xiii. 31. (v) Comp. Mar. iv. 31. 
(wo) §. 1. (x) §. 1v. (y) §. Il. 





peculiarem habere significationem, illas propterea non vanas et inutiles 
esse credimus; faciunt enim ad parabolaram non modo elegantiam, 
sed ad earum etiam nefaram, quae haec est; ut narrentur cum quibus- 
dam circumstantiis, alioquin enim oarrationum historicaram speciem 
non haberent.” Wrrexpers. Opusc. u. 952. = Tr. J 

* {Non seulement il a’est pas nécessnire que chacim de leurs 
membres ait une veu particuliére, qui se rapporte directement au but de 
celui qui la propose; ilfaut mréme que ce but soit en quelque sort caché 
s0us des images étrangéres, destinées a l'enveloper.” Sava Disc. His- 
tor. Tom. 1. p. 406.8. Tr. J 
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way, as if he had been ignorant of their number. In this 
case, it 1s unnecessary to inquire the reason for choosing the 
number five. As it suited the historical form of the parable 
best to speak of a definite number, all that was needful was, 
to fix some certain number not in itself incredible, and 
in doing this, it mattered not which might be selected, there 
being no more reason for the choice of five than for that of 
any other number, say, for instance, four. ‘The same remark 
may be made of the use of the number ¢en in Lu. xix. 13. 
and Matt. xxv. 1., where it only occurs because, as in every 
singic event, the number concerned in it, e. g. of human 
agents, is necessarily definite, the case must be the same in 
a fictitious history. Our Lord, therefore, intending to fix the 
number of the talents, and of the virgins, was unable in that 
respect to have any reference to the thing signified in the 
parable, and so took the first that occurred, e. g. that, which 
it was usual to employ in expressing generally an indefinite 
number, (z) or, perhaps, was commonly preferred in different 
kinds of business.” As the virgins in Matt. xxv. 1. were to 
be distinguished into two sorts, the whole number, ten, was 
divided into two smaller numbers. These were made equal, 
because that method of division is the most simple possible, 
not with any intention to signify that the number of watchful 
Christians and that of persons of the opposite description will 
be equal ; unless we choose to believe that c. xxi. 28. ss. proves 
the equality of numbers of both classes, or to infer from c. 

xxv. 15, that the number of faithful Christians will be greater 
than that of the wicked, because two faithful servants are men- 
tioned, while but one is slothful."—In the parable of the lea- 


(z) Dan. i. 20. Neh. iv. 6. 





§* Comp. Licutroot, Hor. Heb. in Matth. xxv, 1.; and Regsrerpiu 
Opera Philologica, p. 729. s. 

632 There was, it is true, a weighty reason for the mention of two 
faithful servants; but this related, not to the number of faithful and 
careless Christians, but to the proportion of the goods entrusted to the 
faithful servants respectively, with the increase made by them. For if 
no mention had been made of 8 second servant (v. 17,) it could not have 
been learned from the parable that most will be expected from him to 
whom most has been entrasted (v. 16, comp. v. 17,) and must be ren- 
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ven (a) the narrative is rendered much more neat and pro- 
bable by the mention of the particular number of three mea- 
sures of the meal, as some definite number must certainly have 
been employed in a real event of that kind. (6) This alone 
was a sufficient reason why Christ, when intending to frame 
a fictitious narrative on the subject, should mention a particu- 
lar number of measures of meal, (perhaps the number most 
commonly used,) although there is no discoverable relation 
between the object of the parable and the number three.”— 
For similar reasons we dare not attach any particular import- 
ance to the mention of three years in Lu. xiii. 7, especially as 
the Jews were allowed not merely the third year (c) of the 
ministry of Jesus, but also several others in addition, for the 
purpose of hearing the preached gospel, and bringing forth 
corresponding fruits. It seems rather to convey this general 
truth, that Gop, who for a long while (d) had discovered in 
them no fruits worthy of the excellent instructions they had 
received, would yet grant to the Jewish nation a period, short 
indeed, but well supplied with the means and opportunities of 
improvements, (¢) after the expiration of which without any 
great conversion of the people, certain destruction would be- 
fal their country. 


(a) Matt. xiii. $9. Lu. xiii. 21. (8) So Gen. xviii. 6. 
(c) Comp. v. 8. ; (d) Comp. Matt. xxi. 34. as. 
(e) Lu. xiii. 8. comp. xix. 41. xxiv. 47. Ac. iii. 19. ss. 


4 





dered, if he wishes to obtain the credit of being faithful (v. 21,) and to 
retain his place (v. 28.s.). Soin Lu. xix. the express introduction of 
the other servant (v. 18. s.) was necessary, as without it we could not 
have known that the extent of reward could be proportioned to the de- 
gree of faithfuiness, which now appears from a comparison of the services 
of each servant (v. 16. 18,) with his respective reward (v. 17. 19. 24. ss.). 
—So in other places, as in Lu. vii. 41. comp. tv. 43. and in Matt. xviii. 
24, 28. comp. v. 32. the mutual relations of the numbers introduced are 
of great importance. 

53 Interpreters, indeed, have invented several. But as these differ 
from each other, and each has as much right to credence as the rest, 
their variety itself gives rise to suspicion. Examples may be found in 
the work of Pztrerszy; Gleichnisse des Hern. p. 260. although the 
number might easily be enlarged. © 
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§. XVII. 


In the second place, the narration ought to be apt and con- 
sistent in all its parts. If it were otherwise, it would not 
please, and therefore would excite no destre to learn ; (/) 
and as it would be in many respects defective, 1t would do 
little for the general recommendation of the doctrine, the intui- 
tive. knowledge and easy recollection of which it was designed 
to aid : (g) least of all would it wear the garb of probabslity. (A) 

The subjects of the narration, therefore, must be such, that 
the predicates necessary to express the nature of the subject 
of the parable, may suit them. Hence it may happen that 
a thing may be taken for the subject of the protasis, or 
fietitious history, although it bear no close resemblance to 
ihe subject of the apodosis, or truth conveyed,” on account 
of the agreement of its predicates wtth those of the apo- 
dosis. Of this the parable of the wise and foohsh virgins 
may serve as an example. Qur Saviour, designing to re- 
prove the folly of temporary Christians, (1) who would be 
ready to accompany him (k) to the regions of eternal bappi- 
ness, if his advent were to be immediate, but neglected to 
lay a solid foundation of faith and piety, capable of enduring 
a longer period,* represented in a parable a number of per- 


* 
(f) §. x. (@) §. 1x. (h) §. x1. 
(1) Comp. Lu. viii. 13. (A): Matt. xxv. 15. 





54 Where the predicates do not absolutely require any particular 
subject as the most suitable, that would doubtless be preferred which 
may be most significant. So what is related in Lu. x. 33. ss. might be 
attributed to otbers as well as to the Samaritan, but the latter is design- 
edly introduced. See note 39, 

S& The principal cause assigned (v. 13,) for watchfulness lest our 
Lord at his return may find us unprepared, (r. 10,) is the ignorance of 
the time when that return will take place, and the possibility that it may 
be farther off than we anticipate (v. 5). Weare therefore to take care, 
that in case we be found alive, we may be ready, -not baving lost our 
faith and Christian virtue ; and that if he is to find us dead, the uacertain 
time of death, which, as it finds us, willleave us forthe judge (u. Cor. 
v.10. u. Tim. iv. 7.s.) may not have surprised us while unprepared. 
and slackened in our zeal by the lapse of time. 


Fe 2 
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sons preparing to go out by night and meet a bridegroom, 
but not reflecting on the possibility that his coming might be 
delayed, and neglecting to provide themselves with a sufficient 
supply of oil, to feed their lamps, which in consequence, go 
out, and they, while gone to purchase oil, are excluded from 
the wedding. In this case, it is evident, a bride, who was 
usually brought from her father’s house by the bridegroom 
himself, and would neither come late, nor be excluded from 
the wedding, would not be a suitable object to represent the 
procrastinating Christrans in question, as the predicates ne- 
cessary to express their character, would not apply to her: 
while, on the other hand, they would perfectly suit the virgins 
who were wont to go forth to meet the bridegroom, whom 
it was proper, for that reason, to make the subject of the nar- 
rative. A sufficient reason for the choice of the subject, then, 
being discoverable in its predicates, which ccrtainly have 
their proper significations, no other was needed, nor can the 
use of this image afford any ground for the inquiry, in what 
the difference between the Christians whom it designates, 
and those who are elsewhere called the bride of Christ, con- 
sists.—To make use of another example, in Matt. xiii. 44, the 
reason why the treasure is represtnted as hidden in the field, 
appears to be, that if it had been represented as exposed, it 
would either have belonged to no one, and so have been ob-. 


tainable without expense, which would not havé suited the dc- ie 


sign of our Lord in his parable; or, it must have been the sub- 


ject of a direct purchase, in which case this simijitude would, ., 
differ in no respect from the other of the pearl, (/) as that is a ~ 


species of merchantable treasure. Supposing it, then, to have 
been the design of our Lord to convey the same instruction ina 
twofold manner,” he would not have done otherwise than re- 


(D v. 45.8. 





56 There could be no objection to thus illustrating the same truth by 
means of several parables, as the object of parabolic instruction is to 
convey a more vivid knowledge of the subject than could be otherwise 
obtained (§. 1X.), and variety of illustration will more effectually ac- 


3° 


.} 
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present the freasure to be bought, as hidden.* It follows of 
course that nothing can be necessarily inferred from the con- 
cealment of the treasure as to any occult state of the heavenly 


kingdom.t 





* complish that very end. In Matt. xiii. 44, for instance, we learn. it is 
true, that the worth of the kingdom is so great as to deserve our efforts 
to obtain it, in preference to all other matters; and this is the more 
forcibly pourtrayed by the significant manner in which we are informed 
of the value of the treasure, it being represented as sufficient to warrant 
the purchase of the field under the necessity uf parting with every other 
possession, simply because it contained that treasure, the image of the 
heavenly kingdom. But the reasonableness of setting aside every other 
pursuit in comparison with that of the kingdom of heaven is stil] more 
strongly felt, when in another example (v. 45. s.) we are reminded how 
plainly accordant with common sense it is, to acquire what is more 
valuable by foregoing things of less worth. In the same chapter, the 
possibility of the great increase of the kingdom of Gop from small be- 
ginnings, is more fully shown by two examples of the increase of little 
things (v. 31. s, and 33,) than it could possibly have been by one.—The 
propriety of the great pleasure taken by all good persons in the conver- 
sion of sinners is held up to view too by our Lord, in Lu. xv., with the 

more Vividness, in proportion as he has shown, in a manner adapted 

to the common sense of all, shepherd, woman, and father,® that in 

similar cases all are actuated by the general principle of taking most 

pleasure in the safety and preservation of such things as had previously 
been thought in danger. 

* [ Another reason for the insertion of this circumstance is given in 

1h% §. XVI. p.m Tr. J | 

t { In the parable of the leaven, on the other hand, while the actor 

in the transaction represented (p. 66,) and the particular quantily of the 

4 IS meal (p. 6%) are both unconnected with the signification of the para- 

ble, the circumstance of the production of a change in the state of the 

whole quantity of meal bya little leaven Atdden within it, is the prin- 

cipal point in the profasis. ‘ Peculiar as this comparison is, none could 

be found which should more justly characterize the nature of the pro- 

gress of the gospel. Not compelling proselytes by force of arms, as the 

religion of Mohammed afterwards; but so hidden at first, that we are 

obliged to seek carefully for traces of its growth in the history of na- 

tions; yet maintaining its place, and effecting its purpose ; gradually meli- 

orating the laws, and changing the moral aspect of the countries where it 

it was received: and insinuating its renovating views of Gop and man 





* { See an excellent sermon on these three parables in connexion, 
Mv Wateriann, Sermons. Vol. 1. Serm. xvi. p. 170. ss. ed. 1776. Fr. 4 
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§. XVIII. 


To render the narration apt,(m) especial care must be 
taken in the arrangement and connexion of its several parts.” 
Whenever, therefore, it is impracticable to reduce the prin- 
cipal parts of the narration, on which the knowledge of the 
thing signified properly depends, into. some certain and apt 
order, without the introduction of other parts having no re- 
semblance to the thing signified, such adjectitious parts may 
with propriety be inserted.” Of this the parable of the 
tares (n) may serve as an example, since Christ himself, when 
interpreting that parable, (0) lays no stress upon the questions 
of the servants, (p) thus intimating that it was not his inten- 
tion to foreshow by them any wonder on the part of the 
apostles at the admission of bad men into his church, or any 
attempt of theirs by prayer to obtain divine directions on the 
subject: all occasion for such wonder he was at that very 

time removing, by the doctrine conveyed in the parable it- 
self. (q) But there would have been no suitable place in the 
narration for the answer in which that doctrine is contained, 
if previous mention had not been made of the notice of the 
tares by the servants and their conversation with their mas- 
ter ; these incidents affording the occasion for that principal 
part of the narration, in 7. 26..s.°—Nor does the divine | 


(m) §. xvir (n) Matt. xiii. 24. ss. (0) 0. 97. ss. 
(p) v. 27. 8. (Q) v. 29. s. 





into the heart of those with whom it came in contact.” Sumwvxr, Evi- 
dences, p. 130. ed. Am., who refers to Benson, Hulsean Lectures, Disc. 
xi. Vol... = Tr. ] 

57 Comp. Lrssina, Diss. 1. p. 136. ss. 

58 These are of no disservice to the more essential parts, as the lat: 
ter are even brought more plainly into notice by the obviousness of the 
fact that the others are subordinate to them, and invented and inter- 
woven with them solely on their account. 

50 In like manner the notice of the murmurs of the labourers in 
Matt. xx. 11. s. is not to be considered as a prophecy of any disposition 
of men in this life to dispute against the arrangements of Providence ; 
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teacher, in his interpretation, (r) give any warning to his 
apostles and other teachers of his religion, to beware of be- 
coming sources of evils in the church through their drowsiness 
and negligence of their official duties. This rule, however 
true and salutary in itself, is certainly not conveyed in the 
parable in question, (s) since in that it is not the seroants of 
the master, (!) but men in general that are introduced as 
sleeping, and the reply of the master to his servants (w) is en- 

tirely devoid of any appearance of rebuke. It was in order 
to introduce the declaration in 9. 29. s,, an essential part of 
the narration, that the tares are represented as having been 

sown without the knowledge of the servants, and thus, when 


Cr) v. 37. $8. ‘s) o. 25, () v. 27. (&) v. 98. ss. 





much less of any conduct of theirs in the life to come; provoked in ei- 
ther case by the Divine determination to reward with the same benefits 
as he will confer on others (xx. 9. s. 12,) and perhaps even more speedi- 
ly, (v. 8. 14. xix. 30,) either in this life or in the next, (v. 20,) sach per- 
sons as, although they may seem to have done less in his service, and 
to have been less timc devoted to it, nevertheless possess a higher de- 
gree of excellence of character (cxAsx7vos, v. 16,") are free from reliance 
on their own descrvings (comp. xix. 27.), and ere thoroughly imbued 
with a sense of his free and unmerited favour towards them. On the 
contrary, the only object of the mention of those myrmurs was, fo tn- 
troduce the answer (xx. 13—15,) which is the principal point in con- 
nexion with the apodosis, and by declaring the supreme right of Gon to 
dispense the blessings of this life and that to come according to his plea- 
sure, rather tends to prevent the occurrence of such murmurs. 


* [ Such a meaning is undoubtedly attributable to exarcroe in some 
passages of the N. T. (See Scuigusner, in voce No. }. 4; Waat, 
No. 2.4.6.) But in Matt. xx. 16, theexpression romer za eset carrer, 
onsyes ds exasereé is certainly of similar import with the same expression 
as used in xxii. 14. and in this latter passage, no mere arcedience of cha- 
raster, but separation, distinction from the great mass, is evidently the 
idea which sasmtos ig intended to convey. The. contrast is in both 
places between the many who, make pretensions to. the character of fol- 
lowers of Christ, and the comparatively faw who really posses that cha- 
racter, and are distinguished. by, it from tha rest, iu this case, of the Jewish 
nation, —ia other passages where the word is used, of the world. See 
Matt. xxJv. 32, 24,31, and comp. Titi, lL 1 Pet.il. Pr}: 
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noticed, (v) exciting their surprize : (w) for such a proceeding, 
the night (x) when men are accustomed to sleep, (yj would | 
be the most appropriate time. If the tares had been repre- 
sented as sown with the knowledge of the servants, it would 
have been their duty to have hindered the enemy from doing 
it, there would have been no raom for their complaint and the 
promise of extirpation made to them, (z) and the lenient re- 
commendation of patience by the master, (a) which is of so 
much importance to the subjcct of the parable, would have 
been improper.—The same account may be given of the sleep 
in the parable of the virgins. (5) It undoubtedly was intro- 
duced, not as a defect in the wise virgins, who, on the con- 
trary, aye an example of vigilance, (c) and prudent circum- 
spection ; (d) but on account of its being necessary to the or- 
der of the narrative. The design of our Saviour in the para- 
ble (e) required that the cause of the exclusion of the foolish 
Virgins should be, their neglect to furnish themselves with oil. 
They would not have been excluded, had they perceived the 
approaching extinction of their lamps before the oil was quite 
exhausted. For if the bridegroom had come early, the oil 
that yet remained would have been sufficient for their pur- 
pose ; or if his coming had not been more timely known, (/) 
there would have been an opportunity of purchasing (g) a 
fresh supply. It was therefore necessary to represent them 
as having only perceived the extinction of their lamps when 
the oil was already exhausted, and the bridegroom near at 
hand. It was also necessary to suppose the wise virgins to 
have slept as well as the others, lest it might have been ob- 
jected to their answer in v. 9, that they had neglected to ad- 
monish their companions of their danger while there was yet 
an opportunity to avoid it, although, having been awake, they 
must have known it.—It would be equally umproper to lay stress © 
on the word sxgv¥s in Matt. xiii. 44, which has no bearing on the 
subject of the parable, but is necessary to make the narrative 


(v) v. 26. (w) v. 27. (x) Comp. Job. xxxiii. 19. 
(y) And that without affording any ground of censure; Mar. iv. 27. 

(2) Matt. xiii. 27. 8. (a) v. 29. 2. (b) Matt. xxv. 5. 

(c) v. 13. (d) v. 4. (e) & xvi. 


CS) ¥.6. (g) v.9. 8. 
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complete, as it would have been folly to purchase a field on 
account of the treasure it contained, while that very treasure 
was left exposed, and liable to be removed in the meanwhile. 
In Matt. xvii. 23. ss. it is in order to render the com- 
mencement of the parable less abrupt,” and to smooth the 
transition to its proper subject in v. 24, that the king is repre- 
sented as taking account of his servants generally, (k) and by 
that means occupied in hearing others (z) while the merciless 
servant withdrew,” and ignorant of ‘what he did without.” 
Thus the passage in 0. 31, became necessary, to connect this 
portion with the remainder of the parable, (k) although it has 
no part in the application of the whole, since a relation of the 
kind which it describes must certainly be unnecessary to the 
Derry. (/) There are many things of this sort in the para- 
ble of the prodigal son ; (m) where, for instance, we are not 
to look for any particular signification in the division of the 
father’s goods, (n) or in the departure of the prodigal.* (0) 








(hk) v. 23. (t) Comp. v. 24. (k) v. $2. ss. 
(2) v. 35. (m) Lu. xv. 11. ss. (n) v. 12. 
(0) v. 13. 





60 So in Lu. xvi. the compulsion of the steward to render his account 
is not abruptly introduced, but the way to that event is prepared by the 
mention of the accusation (dieCanOy) in v. 1. 

61 Our Saviour’s representation of the cruelty of the man to his fel- 
low servant, as having occurred when he was scarcely out of the pre- 
sence of his judge, who was yet sitting, and taking account of his fel- 
low servants, tends to excite in us the greater dctestation of the man who 
can so far forget the mercy and indulgence of Gop, of which he con- 
tinually stands in need, as to be unmerciful to his fellow men 

62 The subject of the narration being a human monarch, was to be 
described with all the characteristics of a man. Comp. also cows in Lu. 
xx. 13. and also Lu. xv. 18. 21. (§. XIV. end). 

* { With respect to the former of these examples, it is so evidently a 
piece of the necessary machinery of the story, and so little connected 
with the general scope of the parable, that there can be uo doubt of the 
correctness of Storr’s remark. But it appears very questionable whether 
the removal of the prodigal to a far country has no bearing on the apo- 
dosis of the parable. The sin against the father (v. 18. 21.) could only 
have consisted in the demand of a division of his goods, and this departure. 
The latter alone can be alliided to in the expressions yexgog av, and a:re- 
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The (otter was introduced because it would be incongruous 
to represent an indulgent (p) father suffering his son to sink 
to such a pitch of disgrace and misery <q) if he were resident 
in the same place, so that his necessity must have come to the 
knowledge of the father. The other was introduced in order 
that we might perceive the poverty, (r) which so strongly de- 
picts the misery of sinners, (s) to be the consequence of the 
son’s own crimes, and for the purpose of setting in a stronger 
light the mercy of the father towards his son who had no 
right to expect any more from him than he had already re- 
ceived. (¢) See the passage of Cocce1us, quoted in note 48. 


§. XIX. 


All these: minor discrepancies between the narration and 
the thing signified (u) will create less difficulty to us, if we 
carefully attend to the fact, that the great cause of the utility 
of parables is that they do not immediately present to notice 
the thing signified itself, but first prove that with reference to 
some other thing, which they are designed to teach concerning 
at. The construction of language therefore, in which the narra- 
tive is clothed, should be such that it may bear inspection by 


(p) v. 20. (9) v. 15. 8. (r) v. 14-16. 
(s) §. xiv. end. () v. 19, end, and v. 30. (u) §. xvi—xvil. 





*s 


awrae wv (v. 24, 32,) which are the only epithets used by the father to desig- 
nate the former miserable condition of his son. In fact, in any case, the 
entire separation from the paternal care and superintendence would be a 
weighty cause of complaint, but is more particularly heinous in the East, 
where the distinction of tribes, &c., is religiously observed, and the pater- 
nal authority is much more strictly exercised than in western nations. 
Now the sins of the prodigal against his father are certainly an import- 
ant part of the protasis of the parable, corresponding to the sinfulness of 
men, and their liability lo the just wrath of God in the apodosis. If, then, 
the departure of the prodigal be a prominent part of his offences against 
his father, and these essential to the meaning of the parable, it is surely 
improper to place the former in the low rank assigned to it by Storr. 
Tr. ] 
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itself as an independent whole, and afford satisfaction when so 
considered, and be perfect in tts kind. Now as the thing nar- 
vated is distinct from the thing signified, some things may be 
required to make the narration of the former perfect, which 
are unnecessary in the signification of the latter. The exist- 
ence of this distinction cannot be any hindrarice to the per- 
ception of the signification, if we only acknowledge tt, and seek 
to discover the signification not so much from particular parts 
of the narration, as from its whole context. This course is 
plainly taught by our Lord himself,” who, for example, com- 
pares the kingdom of heaven(v) indifferently to a treasure, 
and to a merchant seeking pearls,“ which he could not have 
done unless his intention had been that the whole context of 
his narrations should relate to the kingdom of heaven, and so 
should be understood to signify that the case of the kingdom 
of heaven was similar to those of a man discovemng a trea- 
sure, or a merchant seeking pearls.~ For certainly, in the 
latter instance, the kingdom of heaven does not resemble the 
single part of the narration which the merchent constitutes, 
but rather that of the pearl. (w) But the case of the heaven- 
ly kingdom—its value, and the manner in which it is to be 
sought—agrees remarkably well with the whole history of the 
merchant. 

Again, if it were part of the nature of a parable that the thing 
signified and the narration should correspond so perfectly, as 
that the former should be intelligible, not from the whole struc- 
ture of the latter, but from its several individual parts; how 
then, (to use the words of Aucustiy®) could the parable 
prove any thing from its very dissimilitude? In the parable 
of the unjust judge, (x) for instance, there certainly is no re- 
semblance between the latter and the Derry, but it is the 


(v) Matt. xiii. 44. (w) v. 46. (z) Lo. xviii. 1. 





63 Comp. Cauixrvs, p. 185. s. 

_64 Comp. similar formulae, v. 24. xxii. 2. xviii. 23, 

65 Comp. xiii. 18. 

6¢ Lib. 1. Quaest. Evang. v. xiv. Opp. Tom. 1v. p. 358. 
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whole history concerning him (y) that conveys the purport of 
the parable.(z) From this we learn that even an unjust 
judge, wearied with the continual repetition of prayers for 
justice, will deliver the innocent from injury; there is far 
greater (a) reason to expect that the perfectly just (b) judge of 
all will willingly grant the continual (c) prayers of men who 
are the objects of his love. (d)——In the parable of the un- 
just steward, (¢) the repentant publicans (f) who spent their 
unjustly gotten gains in acts of beneficence to the poor, (g) 
and especially to the pious poor, (A) bear no resemblance to 
the steward who aggravates his former guilt (i) by a new act 
of dishonesty ; (x) nor is Gop like the master (/) who praised 
an act of wicked cunning. The object of our Lord isto teach 
by the whole narration: that “if that master praised the cun- 
ning injury done himself, by which his steward, making a 
dishonest use of his master’s property, provided for his own 
future wants in such a way that when he should have ‘no fur- 
ther controul over his master’s goods, there should be some | 
at any rate that would receive him ; much more will Gop ap- 
prove the faithful (m) use of ill gotten riches, ina way agree- 
able to his will, (u) by a distribution of them among the poor 
of your generation, (0) i. e. among my disciples, (p) in conse- 
quence of which those beneficiaries will receive you, when 
the goods of: this world shall fail you, into the eternal habita- 
tions of the blest, (¢)—in other words, it will have the effect, 
that you, having thus by the communication of your benefac. 
tions to my worshippers, shown the sincere conversion of your 
mind from its former covetousness to me, and proved your 
faithfulness by your care of greater riches,(r) shall re- 
ceive from me (s) on whom you will have been conferring the 
same benefits bestowed on them, (t) the reward of everlasting 


(y) v. 2—S5. (z) v. 6—8. (a) Comp. xi. 13. 

(6) Comps 11. Thess. i. 6. = (c) v. 1. (d) exNexrwy, Lu. xviii. 7. 
(e) La. xvi. 1. ss. (Sf) xv. 1. (g) xix. 8. : 

(hk) xvi. 9. . (t) xvi. 1. (ky »v. 6. 7. 

(dD o. 8. (m) v. 1012. (n) xii. 91. $8. 

(0) yeveas, xvi. 8. (p) v. 1. (q) v. 9. 

fr) ¢. IN—19, (s) Mat. xxv. 34. tty th, B40. 


34 
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happiness.” (u)———In the parable of the prodigal son, the 
Pharisees are not directly represented by the elder son, (2) for 
they, who blamed the kindness of Christ to publicans and sin- 
ners, (w) were nevertheless as much degenerate sons of Gop 
as the publicans and simners yet unconverted from their 
sinful lives. (x) The reasoning of Christ appears to be as 
follows: “if even they, who have long worshipped God, (y}— 
if even those just ones who have never departed from his 
ways, (z) have no right to make any objection (a) to the great 
pleasure which is taken by the good (5) in the conversion of 
sinners ; how much less ought you, who in fact ‘are no better 
than the sinners whom you despise, to find fault with my care 
for the salvation of sinners?” (c)—Lastly, the import of the 
parable of the debtors, (d) is, that to whomsoever most sins 
are forgiven, that man will be the most grateful in will and 
deed, (e) a truth which is remarkably confirmed by the m- 
stance of St. Paul.(f) Yet there is no need of concluding 

from this parable that Simon, to whom in particular it was 
applied, had been forgiven fewer sins (g) than the penitent 
woman. The argument is this: “if he who has been for- 
given fewest sins, is less at pains to show the love of which in 
reality he feels less than one who has been forgiven so many ; 
how much more is it to be expected that thou, who hast re- 
cetved no forgiveness shouldst come far short in thy demon- 
strations of respect and love, (A) of this woman who has re- 
ceivéd from me (i) forgiveness of many sins?” (k) 


§. XX. 
Any thing intentionally signified by Christ in any of his 


parables, is equally sufficient for the proof of doctrine with 
any other of the sayings of our Lord. Such proof, therefore, 


(uw) v. 46. (v) Lu. xv. 25. es. : (w) v. 2 

(=) Comp. Mat. xxi. 30. 32. xxiii. (y) v. 29. 31. 
G) v. 7. (a) v. S2, (6) . 7. 10. $2, 
@vi.e .  (d) Lu. vii. 41. 6. (e) v. a7. 

Cf) 1. Timi. 18. 88. () Comp. Lu. vii. 47. (A) v. 44. 6s. 


(®) v. 49. (k) 0, $9, 48. 
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may be very properly derived, not only from the authentic in- 
terpretation of any parable, whether full, as in Matt. xii. 19. 
ss., 37..88., or more general and brief ;(2) but also from the 
fictitious narration, or all such parts of it as are not inserted 
merely for the purpose of preserving tts historical form or keep- 
ing up the connecxion,(m) but are plainly either altogether 
superfluous, or else invested with a certain signification : what- 
ever signification can be deduced from these by legitimate (n) 
interpretation, is properly (0) a proof of the truth of any doc- 
trine which it may contain.* But no such use can be made 
of a rash accommodation of a parable to a subject foreign from 
the known (p) design of the Saviour, as has been done by 
those who have found in the parable of the good Samari- 
tan,(¢) dam under the figure of the way-laid traveller, 
Christ * under that of the good Samaritan,t (r) arf a number 
of other allegorical and mystico-prophetical senses.(s) Nor 
can any thing be positively proved from such parts of the nar- 
rative as may have been admitted only on account of its his- 
torical form and connexion,(t) or from a too minute® in- 
terpretation (u) of even the principal parts. To give an in- 
stance of the legitimate use of parables in proof of doctrine ; 
—in Matt. xxii., the parts of the parable which occupy verses 
8—10 and 11—-13, might have been omitted without any in- 
jury to the completeness of the narration ; but, as they cannot 
have been altogether useless, they must have a necessary apo- 


(D §. x11. beginning. (m) §. Xvi. XVIN. (mn) §. xutz. xIVv. 
(0) §.xv. (p) §. xu1n. xiv. (q) La. x. 30. 
(r) v. 33. (s) See note 48. () }. xv—xix. 


(w) §. xIv. 


ee me - —-_ = ee ee ee me ee 


* [ “ Though every thing in a parable be not argumentative, yet the 
scope of it is, as all divines acknowledge.” Boxy. Sermons; Vol. 1. Serm. 
mi. p. 63. Tr. ] 

67 Comp. Frasgivs de Interp. Orac. cxx111. p. 763. 8. 

+ [ See Enxzst1’s Elements of Interpretation. Stuart’s Trans, §. 168. 
note, p-80. Tr. 

6¢ Such, for instance, as should not recognize the existence of synec- 
doche, nor allow the possibility of a substitution of a spectes or individual 
for @ genus; but should every where consider the same epecies or in- 
dividual object to be intended. 
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dosis of their own, and it may be very certainly mferred from 
them, that the calling of the Gentiles was foretold by Christ, 
and that he inculcated a diligent study to prepare the soul for 
the possession of the blessings proffered by the gospel.* In 
like manner, we need not hesitate, to found an argument, as 
has been done by Bucer (v) and Weisman, (w) on the phrase 
veo suv ayysdwv, (x) in the parable of the rich man and Laza- 
rus; since there is nothing in all the structure of the narrative 
to render that addition necessary, the narration being per- 
recy complete without it. There could therefore be no rea- 
son” why our Lord should have mentioned the conveyance 
of the soul of Lazarus to Paradise by a company of angels, 
except a design to signify some circumstance of the blessed- 
ness of the piousdead. Nor can his intention be to convey a 
general ep by this special illustration ; for that it was by 
the providence of Gop that Lazarus was brought to Abraham’s 
bosom, is so evident, that the phrase uro suv ayythuy, if de- 
signed to convey that meaning, would have been perfectly 
needless. Hence we may believe ™ that our Savionr intend- 
ed to point out,” in the example of the dying Lazarus, the 
manner in which the divine providence is exercised towards 
the good in the hour of death.—But, on the other hand, there 
is no more reason for concluding from the same parable (y) 
that the souls of the blessed hold intercourse with other spirits 


(v) Comm. in loc. . (w) Inst. Theol. exegetico-dogm. p. 283. 
(x) Lu. xvi. 22. (y) v. 23. ss. 





60 We heve already secon (nete 52,) that the gredehen of future re- 
wards can be proved from Lu. xix. 17. ss. 

7° The reasons why the mention of this circumstance cannot be at- 
tributed to accommodation to a common, but false, opinion of the 
Jews, are given at length in the Dissertation on the Historic Sense. 

71 Nor does any objection arise from the nature of the thing itself, 
as certainly the ministration of angels (Heb. i. 14,) is of all things least 
incredible in that most important chavge of our condition. 

18 We have already seen (§. XIV.) that this may take place’in para- 
bles which ere wot exemples of the thing signified. It ought to create 

; ae less surprize in such as are exramplés of the very thing signified. 
n. 37). 
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of the departed, than there is to infer from Lu. xu. 20, that 
men are usually divinely premonished of their death. For 
those who neither spoke nor acted, might be introduced by 
Christ, in accordance with the parabolic usage, (z) as speak- 
ing or acting, whenever there was a sufficient reason for the 
fiction. But the precepts in xvi. 25. s. 31. would not have 
been. inserted tn the narration, if some conversation had not 
been invented. It cannot, therefore, be proved that the conver- 
sation, which the h:storical form of the parable, (a) of iteelf, 
rendered necessary, was introduced for the purpose of giving 
us to understand that there is some intercourse between the 
departed spirits of the good and of the wicked. — Nor does it 
seem to follow from the speech of the rich man in v. 27. 8. 
that we ought to suppose the wicked solicitous for the saloa- 
 fton of thetr survivors. We are rather to consider all that is 
said by the rich man in ». 24. 27. s. as inserted merely for 
the purpose of introducing (5) the instructions of Abraham,(c) 
which form one of the principal parts of the parable, and, if 
rightly explained, afford an ample fund of most important 
and substantial doctrinal proofs. 


§. XXI. 


There is no reason to consider the rules of interpretation 
thus laid down as imposing needless restraint upon the preacher 
who may take a parable for his subject; although it be our 
firm persuasion that the popular interpreter should be govern- 
ed by the same laws, and that the knowledge of Christians 
generally should be founded, not on human ingenuity, but on 
sure oracles of Gop, the force of which is beyond a doubt. 

For in the first place, the inadmissibility of making every 
thing out of any thing in a parabolic text, creates no peculiar 
difficulty. The ordinary helps in homiletical interpretation 
are not excluded from application to such passages. The 
part of the preacher is to make use of the doctrine legitimate- 


Ce) §. aus. (a) §. xv1. (6) §. xvitt. (c) v. 25.8. 29, 31; 


a 
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ly (d). derived from the parable, just as he would of that drawm 
from any other part of the Scriptures :—to confirm it with 
proof from holy writ, and from the nature of the subject ;— 
to define its meaning accurately and illustrate it by examples ; 
—-to show its connexion with other doctrines and their mutual 
dependance on each other ;—and to apply the whole to practi- 
cal use. 

Take for example that one point of the immoderate care 
for earthly goods, which is the true object of the parable in 
Lu. xiv. 16. ss. What ample field of disquisition and whet 
useful matter it affords, if the preacher be prepared rightly to 
explain the vice and prudently distinguish it from a lawful re- 
gard for earthly things ;—to explain the evils of such immo- 
derate care from the context (e) and other passages of Scnip- 
ture, considered together with the nature of the subject ;— 
and to produce incitements of different kinds, and helps, for 
surmounting an immoderate attachment to this world \—In 
like manner, the parable of the good Samaritan is already suf- 
ficiently full of meaning and useful in its application to ob- 
viate all necessity of resorting to the allegorical interpretation 
already mentioned (/) or any like it. 

Often it is even possible to introduce the particular applica- 
tions, which it would be rash to deduce from the parable uself, 
in a discussion of the general doctrine which the parable 
really does convey. So in the parable of the prodigal (g) 
it would be improper to consider the several marks of the 
father’s joy and pity as proofs of so many benefits of Gop 
to men ;* but as these particulars, collectively taken, desig- 


(@) §. xx. (Q Note 43. (f) §. xx. (g) Lu. xvi. 22. 2. 





* ( Sumnxr, for instance, a writer generally remarkable for sound 
judgment, has certainly erred in considering the circumstance in the 
narration that when the returning prodigal ‘was yet a great way off’ 
his father ran to him, and affectionately greeted him—as a represente- 
tion of the eo-operaling grace of Gop. Apostolical Preaching, p. 127. 
The design of the parable is to express the willingness of Gop to receive 
repentant sinners, and his pleasure in their conversion; it does not re- 
late to the means by which that event is brought about. Tr. j 
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nate generally the great mercy of Gop towards repentant sin- 
ners, for that very reason they afford an opportunity of re- 
counting particularly these benefits from other parts of Scrip- 
ture. : 
Secondly, the parabolic method may be turned into an ad- 
vantage to the hearer, if the desire (h) of applying every par- 
ticular of the parable directly to the thing signified, be avoided. 
—For instance, the justice of the punishment of those who 
esteem the things of heaven more lightly than those of 
earth, may be much more vividly represented to the hearer 
than it would be otherwise, if the master of the feast intro- 
duced in the narrative, Lu. xiv. 16, be first proposed to his 
consideration separately from any reference to Gop, and it be 
left to his own judgment to decide whether that man might 
not be justly offended with his guests, who at his previous in- 
vitation had given him hopes of their appearance, but, when 
@ ° 
he had made every preparation on their account, had not 
scrupled to refuse to come. The effect of this will be, that 
the hearer having perceived in another case, that the con- 
tempt of proffered benefits may justly provoke indignation, 
will so much the more readily allow that contempt of the joys 
of heaven, (:) even though unaccompanied by any enormous 
sin against men, isa grievous crime. ({) . In the same way it 
may be practicable to throw no small degree of light upon 
the minor parts of the narration,” and thus to prove generally 
the great wisdom of its author ;—a popular method of de- 
fending the authority of Scripture which seems worthy of par- 
ticular attention. For example, if we examine the whole series 
of the narration in Lu. xiv. 16. ss. it will appear much more 
plainly how ill the giver of the feast must have taken the con- — 
tempt of his entertainment, since he preferred inviting the 
most abject, (/) to leaving room for any of those who had des- 
pised his invitation. (m) For although Gop has invited the 


* (A) §. xix. () v. 14. 8. (k) Add §. 1x. end. 
() v. 21, 23, (m) v. 24. 


73 Comp. Lu. x. (p. ) Matt. xviii. (note 61.) 
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publicans (n) and gentiles, (0) to a participation of eternal 
happiness, on the same terms as others; yet Christ in this 
place designedly omits to mention the great change (p) which 
such persons must undergo if desirous of partaking of the 
offered blessings, and considers them with reference only to 
their first condition.* This he did for the purpose of more 
vividly representing to the man for whose use the parable was 
especially designed, (q) that persons longing after this world’s 
goods, be they ever so much more disposed toward Christ 
than others,—be they ever so often affected with good de- 
sires, (r) are so displeasing in the sight of Gon, that he will ad- 
mit rather than them the very persons whom they despise as 
wicked and idolaters, (s) to the possession of eternal happi- 
ness. | 

Lastly, as even the Apostles often adopted the language of 
the sacred writings, although in a sense different from that 
which it possessed in the Old Testament ;" it is certainly al- 
lowable in the preacher to accommodate the particular parts 
even of the parables of Christ to his own purpose, although 
that may differ from the original intention of our Lord, pro- 
vided he do it with prudence and moderation. In doing this, 
however, he must be careful never to appear to prove what- 
ever doctrine he may, advance, by the declarations of Christ, 
but to speak plainly in his own name, and merely borrow his 
expressions from the parable.—This liberty of accommodation 
may. be exemplified by Matt. xiii. 24. ss. To the demonstra- 
tion derived thence, that the Lord wisely tolerates for the 


(n) v. 21. (0) v 23. comp. p. (P) Mat. xxii. 11. ss. 
(g) Note 43. ér) Lu xiv. 15. (8) Mat. viii. 11. s. xxi. 31. 


* ( The very same peculiarity is observable in the parable of the 
Pharisee and publican. The latter is represented as filled with the 
deepest contrition and humility, it is true, but no mention is made of 
any previous reformation. ‘The true purport of the parable appears to 
be, that an Aumble Publican, disposed towards repentance, is, with all bis 
vices, more acceptable to God, than a proud censorious Pharisce, with all 
his strictness, sobriety, and regularity.” Warzrtarp, Serm. Vol. 1. 
p- 193, Of course the application is a fortiori. Tr. ] 

7& Comp. Diss. de sensu historico, 6. XXIV. 
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present the wicked in his church, whence they are ultimately 
to be separated, the preacher might, with the utmost propriety, 
join an admonition that every one for his own part guard 
against evil as carefully as possible. In doing this, we see no 
reason why he might not make use of the expression, “tt ts 
therefore not allowable in us to sleep” although the words of our 
Lord (¢) to which it alludes, have not the signification it would 
attribute to them. (u) But we take for granted that this pas- 
sage would not be adduced as proof, but that the proof of the 
doctrine would be derived from other passages of Scripture, 
and from the very nature of the subject. 


@ v. 25 (u) 9. xverz. 
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Amone the adversaries of the Christian religion, there ap- 
pear to have been some, who, on account of a certain pecu- 
liar knowledge (7veis) which they professed to possess of 
things divine and human, presumed to distinguish themselves 
by the pompous name of Gnostics. Itis not necessary to 
. enter here into a lengthened discussion, as to the nature of 
this knowledge of theirs ; my object being rather to inquire 
into the period at which it took its rise. It would moreover 
be entirely impracticable ; for such a discussion would re- 
quire a whole volume, if we would repeat all that learned 
men have written, and that too with much profound erudition, 
on the character of the Gnostic philosophy. Those who 
are desirous of acquiring an accurate acquaintance with 
this subject, may obtain it by examining these writers. 
Among them may be mentioned Hammonp, in his Diss. I. de 
Episcopatu, and his Annotations on the New Testament : Jac 
Tsomasivs, who was the first to publish any thing worthy of 
commendation on the subject of the Gnostics, in his work 
“ de Originibus Hist. Phil. et Eccles. ;” but especially Beav- 
soBrE, in his learned work entitled, “ Histoire Critique de Ma- 
nichée et Manichéisme ;’ Mosueim, Institutiones H. E. maj. 
p. 136s. and 339 s.—Diss, de Caus. suppos. Libr. inter Christ., 
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in Dissert..ad H. E. pert. Vol. 1. p. 223.s., and in many other 
places; Brucker, Hist. Crit. Phil. T. 11.p.639s.; and vr. p. 400 
s.; Watcu’s Hist. of heresies, P. 1. p. 224 s. ; and above all, the 
learned Seater, in his Hist. dogmat. fidei, prefixed to Baum- 
garten’s Polemical Theology, Tom. 1. p. 121 s. and in Sel. 
Capita H. E. T. 1. p. 22. 40 ss. A summary account of the 
whole Gnostic system has been given by Scuroecks, H. E. 
Tom. 1. p. 338 s. and Tom. 11. p. 348 s.—Leaving this out of 
the question, therefore, I shall proceed, in order to avoid the 
appearance of vagueness and ambiguity, to state the precise 
subject which I propose to discuss. The reader is not to 
suppose, that I consider all which hay come down to us re- 
specting the Gnostics and their erroys, as nothing better than 

idle fictions ; which is the ridiculous opinion of Arvyorp, 

in his Hist. Eccles. et Heeres., and has been long ago explod- 

ed by Mosheim and others. Nor can I absolutely deny, that, 

about the time of Christ, and a little before, there was in use 
among the Persians, and those neighboring nations which, 
according to the Hebrew mode of speaking, were properly 
called Oriental,* a certain kind of philosophy, or even of the- 





* It mast be borne in mind that the Hebrews called those nations East- 
ern, who lived between Egypt and the Euphrates, namely, the Persians 
and Arabians ; and the region inhabited by them, the East, Bip; as 


in Gen. xvz. 12. xxv.6, where Abrabam is said to have sent away the 
sons of his concubines, i. e. of Keturahand Hagar, Dp syebs TDP: 


towafds the East, into that country which iscommonly called the East, 
and in chap. x. 30, is termed oun 37» Hence, im Judges, v1.3, and 


Job, 1. 8, the Arabians are called Dap 2. Used dvareasr, men who 


dwell in the East; and the Egyptians are distinguished from them in 
1. Kings, tv. 30, where Solomon is said to have excelled the people of 
the East, i, e. the Arabians, who were very famous for their wisdom, 
especially’in pointed sayings; and the Egyptians. They styled them- 
selves people of the East, in Arabic w»s54, and are called by us 

- Saracens. Jer. xu1x. 28. Hence the wise men, Matt. 1. }, are said to 
have come dwo dvareasy. And in this sense the term East should be 
understood, in all inqairies on the subject of the Oriental philosophy : 
the mind must not, therefore, go, in this treatise, to Wastern, on Jow- 
ish Asia, and Greece; much less to those European proviaces, which, in 
any other case, are reckoned as part of the East. 
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olegy, which, as it flourished in the East, may be termed Ori- 
riental ; although it was unknown by this appellation to all 
antiquity, and embraced opinions respecting God, and the 
origin of all things, both moral and natural, but chiefly the 
latter. This has been long since shewn by learned men: 
But whether, besides this philosophy, about which all are well 
agreed, another, of a peculiar and different character, was cul-. 
tivated in Western Asia among the Greeks and Jews, which 
Mosireim considers as properly the Oriental philosophy ; and 
from this as the fountain-head, according to the opinion of 
Mosuew, Il. cc. and Brucker, Tom. vi. p. 407, sprang, 
not in the time of Christ only, but even long before, a certain 
new philosophy, viz. that of the Gnostics, (Mosuer, Instit. 
H. E. maj. p. 142, and Brucker, Tom. 11. p. 642.) mixed up 
mith various and peculiar opinions of different sects, which 
carried with tt a new and mystical appearance of a more divine 
philosophy, and constituted a peculiar system ; and, above all, 
whether, already in the time of Christ and the Apostles, it had 
spread from Egypt and Syria into Asia Minor and Greece, 
was well known among the Jews in Palestine, was favorably 
regarded by many, was made use of, in numerous instances, 
for the purpose of confusing and deceiving the. minds of 
Christians, was diligently practised and studied with the view 
of corrupting the pure doctrine by sundry errors, and of thus 
weakening, unsettling, and at length altogether overthrowing 
the foundations of the Christian religion, while as yet in its 
incipient and growing state ; and defiled the whole world with 
its wngeitous doctrines ; (Brucker, Tom. un. p. 639,) so that 
the Apostles were obliged seriously to admonish Christians— 
to prove the wickedness of the system in their writings— 
and to establish and defend the truth of Christianity against 
these its worst enemies—and so that, moreover, traces of this 
philosophy are found in their writings, both in allusions to it, - 
in refutations of it, and im the mention of it by name ;—this 
is the subject into which I propose to inquire ; and about 
which, I confess, I entertain very strong doubts. 

In order to proceed in the discussion of this question with 
the greater advantage, I have thought it best to divide it 
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into two parts, the one historical, the other philological. In 
the former, I shall bring forward the grounds upon which I 
contend, that the philosophy of the Gnostics did not take its 
rise in the time of the Apostles, but at a later period, viz. in 
some part of the second century ; and certainly was not be- 
fore this time injurious to the cause of Christianity. In the 
elucidation of this point, I shall adduce two separate kinds of 
proofs : the one drawn from the express testimony of ancient 
writers, the same being competent witnesses upon the sub- 
ject; the other, from their silence. At the end.I shall subjoin 
a brief discussion on the Oriental philosophy. In the philolo- 
gical part, I shall mention the principal places of the New 
Testament, in which traces of the Gnostic philosophy have 
been commonly found, and shall endeavour to shew, that a 
more suitable, and perhaps a more probable interpretation 
may be given to these passages ; adding some few general ob- 
servations at the last in regard to the opposite opinion to my 
own, and in relation to the whole Gnostic philosophy, and its - 
sources and beginnings. I think that I have taken the correct 
course for the discussion of the present inquiry. In proving 
questions of fact, such as this is, the thing before all others 
to be regarded is the order of time, which, it is obvious, is of — 
no little importance to either side, in determining upon the 
credit to be attached to a representation. For, as the credit 
to be placed in any thing is, rightly enough, considered to 
be very sure, if it is suitable to the times with which it is 
connected, and unless there are other circumstances which 
lead to an opposite conclusion ; so this credit is destroyed, if 
it can be shewn that what is related is unsuitable to the pe- 
riod to which it is assigned: by which means numerous false- 
hoods have been cleared away from history ; and it is with 
truth asserted of chronology, that it brings history to the highest 
- possible degree of certainty. We must see first of all, then, 
in the present instance, whether the philosophy in question 
was, as early as the time of Christ and the Apostles, diffused . 
through so many parts of the world, and was pernicious to the 
true doctrine. As I think it can be proved that this happen- 
ed at a later period, that is, in the Second Century, it wil 
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immediately be seen what we are to conclude, in regard to 
the alleged traces of the philosophy of the Gnostice | inthe . 
New Testament books. 





Part J. HISTORICAL. 


I suaxu begin by mentioning the almost universal opinion, 
and that entirely in my favor, of the ancient ecclesiastical 
writers: among whom although there were some, who 
thought that the doctrine itself of the Gnostics began in the 
First Century, with Simon, Basilides, and others, yet they 
agreed in this, that the name of Gnostics began to be used, 
though indeed in rather an unfavorable sense, in the Second 
Century ; for example, Intnarvus, adv. haeres. L. 1. c. 24, and 
m. 11, (which last passage is a subject of considerable contro- 
versy between Larpver, in his Supplement to the Credibility 
of the Gosp. Hist. Vol. 1. p. 383, and Micuaztis, Einleit. ins N. 
T. P. u. p. 1133, Gott. 1788.*) Jzrom, de Script. Eccles. ¢ 
21, and especially Eriruanivs, in whom some passages occur, 
which deserve to be mentioned. For instance, in Haer. 21, 
he speaks of Simon, and says that he delivered pusrhpia yvdceus 
cig esdswraens ; and alittle afterwards he adds, xai surws dpys- 
cas civ Tvw0einav xaroupevev 4 dpyh. He undoubtedly means to 
say, not that the name of the Gnostics, but their doctrine, 
had its beginning, or rather was first broached, at that time. 
For, in haer. 27, he says ; xai évSev (i. e. in the times of Ani- 
cetus, of which he is speaking,) yéyovev 4 dpy Tvatsmdiv cav 
xodovpévav. From which it is plain, that it was the opinion of 
Epiphanius, that the Gnostics were first called by that name 
in the time of Anicetus, i. c. in the Second Century. Which 
was the opinion of Curysosrom also: certainly he evinces 
great hesitation, and speaks with much caution, on 1. Tim. vs, 
as we shall see hcreafter. 





* [ Marsu’s Michaelis, Vol. 11. Part 1. pp. 278. 279. Lond. 1802 == Tr. 1 
t { Page 108, Vol. 1, Ed. gia acces and Ed. Col. 1682.-—Tr. } 
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Among the ancient ecclesiastical writers, however, there: 
- were others also, and they very competent witnesses on this 
subject, who expressly asserted, that neither the name of the 
Gnostics, nor the heresy itself, existed in the time of Christ and 
the Apostles, but that both prevailed about the time of Adrian, 
and therefore in the Second Century ; and were a source 
of trouble to the Christian church, after the Apostles were 
dead. Let us now examine the testimony of these writers. 
The most ancient is that of Cremens ALexanprinus, Strom. 
L. vi. p. 764, ed. Sylburg. where he says, xérw 62, i. e. after 
the Apostles, of whom he had been speaking, wépi rods Adpsacviv 
tov Basirsug xpivous, of sag aipsees émnongorres yeysvacs. Thougti 
I am well aware, that this excellent work of the Stroma- 
ta is in many places very difficult, and perhaps in some cor- 
rupted, since we have not very many manuscripts, wherewith 
to obviate this difficulty by various readings ; yet in the passage 
before us, which is quite clear, I have never been able to per- 
ceive what confusion or manifest error there is,as Mosue1m 
thinks, Instit. H. E. Maj. p. 315; though, as he himself has not 
pointed out the precise confusion or error which he means, 
I have diligently examined the whole place. Clement is em- 
ployed to the end of Book vii, in refuting the opponents of the 
Christian religion ; and principally in answering that objec- 
tion, which is drawn from the existence of heretics. Having 
advanced some sound arguments, and then, after his usual 
_ Manner, made a digression, he goes on to shew the antiquity 
of the doctrine inculcated, and thence to determine its truth ; 
and to exhibit, on the contrary, the novelty, and therefore the 
corruption, of heresies. He goes back, therefore, as it were, 
to the fountain-head, and shews that the commencement of 
the delivery of the gospel doctrine was made by Jesus Christ 
and his Apostles, while Augustus was emperor,,.and that its 
termination was in the reign of Nero ; but that the absurdi- 
ties of the Gnostics (for that it is of these that Clement 
speaks, is very clearly shewn by the whole tenor of the 
discourse,) began to be disseminated, and to be pernicious to 
the pure doctrine, after the time of the Apostles, and.some- 
where in the reign of Adrian. He goes onto observe, ‘Qv 
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adtug sytveuv, Cuppunvig sx vig xpoysvedrarys xal dAnbsorarns éxxdy- 
Ging, tig parmyevetrépag rauras, xal tag Et) TOUTWV iwoSsByxving, ro 
Xpovy xexcvorop7ycses wapayapay sivas alpécas. From which he 
draws the conclusion, that that doctrine only is true, which is 
ancient. Now I do not see how Clement, arguing against 
the heretics of his. time, would have gained any thing, or ad- 
vanced his cause, by wishing to keep out of sight the antiqui- 
ty of the heresy which he was opposing. Could not his op- 
ponents, and especially those to whose iropvayara he opposed 
rh xord riv dandy pirArsdopiay yrudrixd Seropvnpaca (i. €. Commen- 
taries on the true yvéors, or knowledge, for this is the real title 
of the Stromata,) have accused him of falsehood, and instant- 
ly refuted his declaration, if he had attempted to deny any 
thing, which was known by all, and certainly by them, just 
as well as by himself? By such a course Clement would 
surely not have considered the true interests of his cause. 
But was he so totally ignorant, and so unacquainted with the 
Gnostic philosophy, that nothing respecting it was fami- 
liar to him, and therefore it is not to be wondered at, that he 
committed an error of this kind 1 So indeed Mosuei thinks, 
Instit. H. E. Maj. p. 326. But quite differently Baucker, 
who expresSly says, that Clement not only was intimately ac- 
quainted with the Greek philosophy,’ and is to be classed 
among those ancient ecclesiastical writers who were most 
distinguished for their knowledge of it, and for turning it to 
the advantage of Christianity, Hist. Crit. Ph. Tom. 111. p. 
304 ; but was also thoroughly skilled in Ortentad history and 
learning, Tom. vi. p. 410. And how could it be otherwise, 
when Clement was born and lived in Egypt, where, as 
Baucker expressly states ip more places than one, the Gnos- 
tic philosophy was in very great repute ; and when, more- 
over, he. was the first to write against it? This circumstance 
ought certainly to give the more weight to his testimony. 
Mosueim appears to have felt this difficulty ; for, in his 
Institut. Hist. Eccl. Ant. et Rec. p. 56,* he supports his own 





* ( Cent. 1. Part 1. Ch. v. Sec. 3, of Moswrin'’s Eccl. Hist. translat- 
ed by Mactaun8.— Ty, J | 
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opinion, but attempts to soften it down, by adding, that these 
stray flocks did not arrive at any great number, confederacy, 
or reputation, before the time of Adrian: and in his Institut. H. 
E. Maj. p. 310, he observes, those half-christian sects, which 
PERHAPS became united before the death of the Apostles, were 
not numerous, nor well organized and established, because the 
friends of our Saviour made every effort to prevent their gain- 
ing strength; although in p. 142, he says that the sect did not 
arise when Christianity was beginning to pervade the whole 
world, but was in existence long before; and Brucker himself 
says, that Mosheim discovered, that the Gnostic philosophers 
defiled the whole world with their depraved doctrines about the 
time of the birth of Christ. Tom. u. p.639. Suth continual 
wavering is surely evidence enough of a doubtful cause. 

_ Another very remarkable testimony is that of Hecemrrvs, 
who lived in the time of Adrian, according to Eusexuvs, Hist. 
Eccles. L. 1v. c. 8, p. 121; though Valesius, in his note on 
this place, doubts the truth of the statement. The testimony 
referred to is to be found in Evsesivs, Hist. Eccl. L. m.c. 
32. p. 104 s. edit. Mogunt.; and is as follows: ‘Qs dpe 
Méyps viv rire xptewy wapSévog xadapa xai ddiepSopos Epenev 4 
sxxAndia, tv ddnrkw cov Cxores pwAcudveuv sloder core, véiv, ef wal ewes 
baipyov, Tapaprsipaiv sarnyeipouveuv sov byiy xavive, Too Compo xmpiy- 
perog, “D5 8 8 lepbe ecw "Amooréruy yopic didpcpev slAyoa cod Biou 
cirog, Wapsrnrures re h yeve. éxsivy ciiv.duraig dxonte cig evSteu dopias 
sraxolidas xarngiupivuv. Tyvixaire e%¢ &Sdou trdvng env Anniv Ersp- 
Eavev 4 Cudsatis, did vig shiv érepodidacxhAwy dwdeng. of xal &ee 
pndevig Err ctv "Awodréduy Asirouévov, yupvi Aosrdy Gon oy xapadsy, 
so vig dAnbeing xnpiypart ryv Lsudavunoy yviidw dvenmpirren ews- 
xeipow. ‘ After this Hegesippus adds ;’ “ that the church un- 
til this time, (viz. that of Adrian) remained as a virgin, pure 
and uncorrupted, while those who were endeavoring to cor- 
rupt the sound standard of the preaching of the gospel, hither- 
to lay hidden in dark obscurity. But after the sacred compe- 
ny of the Apostles had terminated their lives in various ways, 

and the generation had passed away of those who had been 
deemed worthy to listen, with their own ears, to the divine 
Wisdom himself, then arose the conspiracy of impious error, 
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through the deceit of strange teachers ; who, as none of the 
Apostles now remained, attempted, from this period, to pro- 
claim, in opposition to the preaching of the truth, that know- 
ledge (yvwois) of theirs, falsely so called, without shame 
or concealment.”—A plain and very clear testimony, surely, 
isthis. But is it also certain and unquestionable ? Mosheim 
considers it as by no means such : for he thinks, in the first 
place, that the authority of Hegesippus is not of any great 
weight ; and secondly, that he is not speaking of the whole 
Christian world, but only of the church of Jerusalem ; and 
that he is relating, that this church enjoyed tranquillity and 
peace until the time of Simeon the bishop ; when it began to 
be distracted and disturbed by some men, who were more 
fond of their own glory than of the truth. As to the first ob 

jection, it seems hardly just to make such an assertion of 
Hegesippus, without any reason being mentioned : for it is 
very evident that this writer was not only learned, but also 
diligent and worthy of credit ; and he receives this commen- 
dation both from Evsenuus, Hist. Eccl. L. iv. c. 8, and Pao- 
Tius, who have recovered some fragments of him from the 
spoils of time. As for the other objection, so far from fa- 
voring the views of my opponents, it is directly against them, 
and completely agrees with my own. So then the Gnostic 
philosophy, by the confession of the learned men from whom 
| differ, did-nat. the churches of the world ! 
So it did not, in the time of Christ and the Apostles, conta- 
minate the whole world with its iniquitous doctrines! But 
there were some churches, and, among these, if you please, 
that of Jerusalem, which remained pure, and were not cor- 
rupted by wicked doctrines. I might, therefore, without any 
injury to my own side of the question, agree with Mosheim, 
that this passage of Hegesippus is to be understood only of 
the church of Jerusalem. But even this is unnecessary, 
since Eusebius himself did not consider it as referring to that 
alone ; as appears plainly from Hist. Eccl. L. rv. c, 22. p. 

142 s, ‘where he cites other passages of the same Hegesippus, 
from which it is evident, that this writer attributed to other 
churches, in which he himself was, viz. the Corinthian and the 
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Roman, the same purity of doctrine, which in the above- 
mentioned passage he had commended in the church of Jeru- 
salem. Valesius, indeed, as Mosheim has also observed, 
finds fault with Eusebius, in his note on the place under dis- 
cussion, for understanding the words of Hegesippus to apply 
to the whole church : he does not, however, deny the fact it- 
self, as may be seen by his observations on L. 1v. c. 7, where 
he says, that Eusebius correctly states that the heresy of Ba- 
silides began in the reign of Adrian ; for, he adda,the heretics 
first began to emerge from obscurity, and to raise their heads, 
when, the Apostles being all.dead, they thought that a good op- 
portunity was now come for spreading their erroneous doctrines. 
And, in short, the passage of Eusebius just referred to is 
abundantly clear ; for he there very plainly assigns the Gnos- 
tics to the time of Adrian; and shews, principally from the 
testimony of Irenaeus, that there lived at the same period one 
Carpocrates, the founder of a sect, called Gnostics.* 

But let us turn to another testimony, that of Finmittiay, 
bishop of Ceesarea ; which is found in a letter to Cyprian, 
and is among the Epistles of the latter. It is as follows: 
“Quantum ad id pertineat, quod Stephanus dixit, quasi 
Apostoli eos, qui ab heeresi veniant, baptizari prohibuerint, et 
hoc custodiendum posteris tradiderint, plenissime vos re- 
spondistis, neminem tam stultum esse, qui hoc credat Apos- 





* [ Notwithstanding the ingenuity which the author has here displayed 
in his argument, it must certainly be admitted, that there is no little dif- 
ficulty connected with these passages of Eusxzivs to which he refers. 

The inference as to the period at which Hegesippus lived, drawn by Ev- 
sgsivs from the words of that writer, as he has given them to us in Lib. 
iv. c. 8. p. 121s, seemsto be by no means well-founded ; and the testi- 
mony of Hegesippus in Lib. 111. c. 32. p. 1048, of Evszn. if examined 
in connection with the note of Vaesios, will be found to be so vague, 
as to leave the question of a general application to the church at large, 
or of a particular reference to that of Jerusalem, quite open and ande- 
cided. One thing, however, is clear ; that, whether Hegesippus was de- 
scribing the pure state of the church universal, or of one particular sec- 
tion of it, the inference is fully warranted, that the Ghostic heresy was 
get during the time of the Apostles, generally known and diffused.— 

ry 
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tolos tradidisse, quando etiam ipsas hereses constet execra- 
biles et detestandas rostra extitisse; cum et Marcion, Cer- 
donis discipulus, inveniatur sero post Apostolos et post longa 
ab iis tempora sacrilegam adversus Deum traditionem indux- 
isse, Apelles quoque blasphemiz ejus consentiens, multa alia 
nova et graviora fidei et veritati inimica addiderit. Sed et Va- 
lentini et Basilidis tempus manifestum est, quod et ipsi post 
Apostolos et post longam statem adversus ecclesiam Dei 
sceleratis mendaciis suis rebellarint. Ceteros quoque here- 
ticos constat pravas suas sectas et inventiones perversas, 
prout quisque errore ductus est, postea induxisse.” “As 
for that which Stephen has said, as though the Apostles for- 
bade those to be baptized who came over from heresy, and de- 
livered this as a rule to be observed by those who should suc- 
ceed them, you have very completely answered, that there is 
none ‘so absurd as to believe that the Apostles made any such 
regulation: since it is plain that even these execrable and 
abominable heresies themselves arose ar A SUBSEQUENT 
PeRiop ; for Marcion, a disciple of Cerdo, is found to have in- 
troduced his impious tenets long after the time of the Apostles ; 
and Apelles, agreeing with him in these blasphemous senti- 
ments, added to them many new and more heinous doctrines 
in opposition to faith and verity. Again, in regard to the 
period of Valentine and Basilides, it is well known that, by 
their infamous falsehoods, they rebelled against the church of 
God, subsequently to the days of the Apostles, and after a 
long interval of time. It is evident, also, that the other here- 
tics introduced their different depraved sects, and wicked no- 
tions, according as each one was led away by error, at a sub- 
sequent period.” Opp. Cyprian. edit. Baluz. p. 144. and 
Bremens: p. 219.*—Is it possible, therefore, that the doctrine 
of the Gnostics could have been spread far and wide in the 
time of the Apostles, if, as we are assured on the authority of 
Firmilian, heresies did not arise till afterwards? I am not, in- 
deed, ignorant of what learned men advance, in order to 





 * { Page 219s. Ed. Oxon. 1683.—Tr. } 
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weaken the force of this testimony ; viz. that heresies are men- 
tioned by St. Paul himself, and are enumerated among the 
works of the flesh; 1. Cor. x1. 19. Gal. v. 20: and also that 
instances of heretics are adduced in the New Testament, as 
Alexander, Hymeneus, the Nicolaitans, Simon Magus, and 
others. These objections, however, may soon be answered. 
The word aipsess, in the sense in which it is used of one, who, 
while he professes himself a Christian, dissents from the 
truth delivered in Holy Scripture, and so dissents, moreover, 
that his difference of opinion relates to some doctrine of re- 
ligion, on the removal of which the very foundation of the 
faith is weakened and overthrown ; and who, finally, so de- 
fends this antichristian opinion, that he founds some new sect, 
distinct from the Christian church,—is unknown through the 
whole volume of Scripture ; but obtained that signification im 
subsequent times. Algseis is used in Scripture to denote the 
party to which any one belongs; as aipecig viv Saddovxaien, 
Acts, v. 17. 7. e. the sect of the Sadducees, in an inoffensive 
sense ; aipetsg gapitaiuv, xv. 5, called in xxvi. 5, dxpSsteden 
aipeotg ; and xxiv. 14, which passage is likewise in point. And 
the use of aigs0i in this sense is borne out by the authority of all 
the best Greek writers. For (I add this for the benefit of young 
persons who are studying the language,) apse is equivalent to 
apoalpscic, and algcicbcs to x poaspsiobos ; for it is a mistake to suppose 
that the preposition «f° is at all emphatic, since it is plain, from 
the usage of the best writers, that frequently there is no force 
in the prepositions «gi, wégi, éx, dv, dva, &c., joined to words, 
and therefore no regard to be had to them in the interpreta- 
tion. But Demosthenes frequently uses «poalpses in the sense 
of the sect, or party, either of the Optimates, or the Populares, 
to which any one is attached ; and spgocugsi¢des also means, with 
him, to follow the party either of the Optimates, or the Po- 
pulares. But in the same sense in which he has used «pea- 
psi¢das and spoalpedic, he employs, in another place, alpsi¢das and 
aigscis, Examples have been adduced by Kress, Commentar. 
ad decreta Rom. pro Iud. p. 402s. So also in Josepuus, 
Antiq. Jud. Lib. x1. c. 5. §. 3. Ed. Oxon. 1'720, xpocupitsirg 
rwog elvas, is to be of any one’s party; and in Cremens ALEX. 
the phrases aigscis egirarseixy, Eronx), &c., occur ; See Strom. 
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1. p. 301.—In other places of the New Testament, however, 
algecig occurs in another, and, as it were, a new sense besides 
this ; signifying, not only the party to which a person is attach- 
ed, but also the dissensions which were then arising in certain 
assemblies, though meanwhile the pure doctrine of religion 
continued sound, and the communion of the Christian charch 
still remained unbroken. And such aigécne were spreading in 
the church of Corith, as appears plainly from 1. Cor. x1. 19, 
oxicpera, as they are termed in ver. 18 ; having no relation to 
doctrine and opinions, but manifested in strifes, arising from 
the circumstance, that one was of the party of Paul, another 
of Peter, another of Apollos ; as appears from Ch. 1. 12. And 
accordingly St. Paul says, dsf yap xai alpécus, x. ¢. 2.3 since 
there was some advantage attending them, viz. iva el déxmses, 
&c., t. ¢. that the good might become conspicuous, and 
be separated from the wicked. And strifes of the same kind 
are to be understood, in Gal. v.20. The word aigsex, how- 
ever, occurs in a sense somewhat different, in u. Pet. 1. 1, 
where it signifies any mischievous opinion ; not by itself, in- 
deed, but with the word dewAsiag following it. But wagacé- 
yew (in this word, again, the preposition has no force, a8 is 
evident from the usage of Potysius, iv. 20.) aigéssn dewdsiag, 
1. ¢. dwodAuudvas, signifies: to devise false and pernicious 
opinions, and to obtrude them upon others.——Thus much 
about heresies in general. Let us now proceed to the in- 
stances of heretics, which are adduced for the purpose of 
lessening the force of the above mentioned testimony. Now, 
in my Opinion, neither Alexander and Hymenzus, nor the 
Nicolaitans, ought to have been cited: the former, because 
they were merely individuals, and did not form whole sects ; 
the latter, because their offence appears to have consisted rather 
in their practice, than in their doctrine. Nor is the instance 
of Simon Magus at all in point. The ancient ecclesiastical 
writers, indeed, place him with one consent on the list of 
heretics ; nay, even consider him as the father of heretics, 
and the founder of all the sects which afterwards arose, but 
especially of the Gnostics. I cannot, however, agree with 
them in this opinion. I can readily allow, that he was the 
37 
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first who created disturbance among Christians by the dis- 
semination of false doctrines; but I cannot as easily admit, 
that he ought to be termed a heretic. I think rather, with 
-Mosxe1m, Instit. H. E. Maj. p. 394 ss.,* that he is to be styled 
a most wicked, inveterate, and impudent opponent of the doc- 
trine of Christ, who labored to weaken, unsettle, and entirely 
_ overthrow the foundations of our holy religion ; setting him- 
self up for the Messiah, as did also his teachers or disciples, 
Dositheus and Menander. Joszrsus informs us, Ant. Jud. 
L. xx. c. 7. §. 6, Ed. Oxon. 1720, and De Bell. Jud. L. 11. c. 
13. §. 4, that there was, at that period, a great number of 
mad men of this kind. Mosheim has the same opinion in re- 
gard to Dositheus, |. c. p. 376; and it has been clearly as- 
serted by Onicen, L. 1. adv. Cels. p. 44, and-L. vi. p. 282. 
Ed. Spencer. Cantab. 1677. The most satisfactory evidence, 
however, on this point, is to be found in Tertotuian, de 
Prescrip. adv. Haer. c. 46, where he says, “Simon Magus 
ausus est summam se dicere virtutem, id est, summum Deum. 
—Post hunc Menander, Discipulus ipsius, eadem dicens, que 
Simon ipse: quicquid se Simon dixerat, hoc se Menander 
esse dicebat, negans, habere posse quenquam salutem, nisi in 
nomine suo baptizatus fuisset, rell. ;” “Simon Magus presum- 
ed to style himself the supreme power, t. e. the supreme God. 
—After him came his disciple, Menander, avowing the same 
tenets as Simon himself; whatever titles Simon had given 
himself, these Menander also assumed, denying that any could 
be saved, except those who were baptized in his name, é&c.”” 
I would observe, by the way, that the opinion which has been 
held by modern writers, and advanced also by some ancient 
ecclesiastical writers, that this Simon professed many doc- 
trines in common with the Gnostic sects, does not, in the 
first place, necessarily lead to the conclusion that he was the 
founder of these ; and, in the next place, the things which are 
related in general respecting Simon, by Inenaus, adv. Her. 
‘ nner pe 
* { Cent. r. P. 12. Ch. v. Sect. 11, of Mosnem’s Eccl. Hist. by Mac- 
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L. 1.c. 20; the Author of the Apostol. Constitut. L. vi. c. 8, 
9; in the Recog. of Clem. Rom. L. 1. c. 19 8. 74. L. us. 11. 
Homil. Clem. 11. 11; by Evusxsivs, Hist. Eccl. L. 1. ¢. 13% 
14; and others, are, for the most part, if we except what St. 
Luke tells us in the Acts, and if, indeed, there were not two 
persons of the name of Simon,—obscure, doubtful, and al- 
together uncertain ; some of them even trifling and ridiculous; 
as, for example, what is related by Jugrin Manryr, Apol. 1; 
so that nothing can be advanced on the subject, which carries 
with it the Jeast appearance of truth. I have entered into 
this brief discussion, in order to shew, that there is nothing ei- 
ther in the word aigsesg which occurs in Scripture, or in the 
instances of Alexander and others, which makes against my 
opinion; or is calculated to render Firmilian’s testimony 
doubtful, and to expose it to the suspicion of falsehood : but 
rather that it can thence be fully established, that the heresies 
of the Gnostics arose after the time of the Apostles; and cer- 
tainly did not, before that period, prove injurious to the Chris 
tian church-and doctrine. | 

I add lastly the authority. of Tsrtutuian, who expressly 
denies that the Gnostics arose at the period commonly assign- 
ed. The passage most in point occurs in his work entitled 
‘De prescrip. adv. her.’ c. 298. ; where Tertullian makes 
use of the same argument employed by Clemens Alex. in the 
passage above-mentioned ; namely, shewing the antiquity of 
the Christian religion, and the novelty of heresies. The first 
argument he adopts, is drawn from the nature of the case. 
“ Ante Christiani,” he says, “quam Christus inventus? ante 
hsereses, quam vera doctrina? Sed enim in omnibus veritas 
imaginem antecedit ; postremo similitudo succedit. Ceeterum 
satis ineptum, ut prior doctrina heresis habeatur, ac.” “ Were 
Christians found before Christ came ? were there heresies 
before the true doctrine? . For, in all cases, truth precedes 
the resemblance of it; the likeness comes afterwards. It is 
absurd enough, then, to maintain that the doctrine of the 
heretics came firstin order, &c.” He then goes on to treat 
of the authors of the different heresies, c. 30; and shews 
that they were all subsequent to the time of the Apostles. 
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“ Ubi tunc Marcion, Ponticus nauclerus, Stoice studiosus / 
Ubi tunc Valentinus, Platonice sectator? Nam constat, illos 
neque adeo olim fuisse. Antonini fere prmcipatu et in catho- 
licam pene doctrinam credidisse, apud ecclesiam Romenen- 
sem, sub episcopatu Eleutheri benedicti, donec ob inquietam 
eorum semper curiositatem semel et iterum eject.” * Where 
was Marcion then, the pilot of Pontus, the disciple of the 
Stoic philosophy? Where was Valentine, the follower of 
Platonism’? For it is well known that they were not of 
so ancient a date ; and that, somewhere in the reign of An- 
toninus, they believed in the doctrine which almost universally 
prevailed ; being of the church of Rome, during the episcopate 
of the bleseed Eleutherus, until, on account of their continually 
restless inquisitiveness, they were once and then a second time 
ejected.” And then he proceeds as follows: “Si Marcion 
Novum Testamentum a Vetere separavit, posterior est eo, quod 
separavit ; quia separare non posset, nisi quod unitum fuit.” 
“If Marcion separated the New Testament from the Old, he 
must have come after that which he thus separated ; he could 
not have separated what had never been united.” He re- 
fers, moreover, to the churches and bishops of the Gnostics, 
who were neither appointed by the Apostles, nor reached up 
to their time. “Czseterum,” says he, c. 32, “si que audent 
interserere se vetati Apostolic, ut ideo videantur ab Apostolis 
tradite, quia sub Apostolis fuerunt : possumus dicere, edant 
ergo origines ecclesiarum suarum, evolvant ordinem episco- 
porum suorum, ita per successiones ab initio decurrentem, 
ut primus ille episcopus aliquem ex Apostolis vel Apostolicis 
viris habuerit auctorem et antecessorem.—Ita omnes hereses 
probent se quaqua putant Apostolicas. Sed adeo nec sunt, 
nec possunt probare, quod non sunt, &c.” “But if any 
of these presume to make themselves contemporary with the 
Apostles, that they may thereby appear to have been trans- 
mitted from them, because they were during their time ; we 
may say, let them shew, then, the origin of their churches, 
let them unfold the series of their bishops, coming down in 
such a regular succession from the beginning, thet their 
fizst bishop was constituted and preceded by some one of the 
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Apostles,.or some Apostolic person.—In this manner let all 
heresies prove that they are, as they suppose themeelves, 
Apostolic, But they are not such, and therefore cannot prove 
it, &c.” At the end of c. 33, he uses the very authority of 
the Apostles, who pointed out by name the enemies of the 
Christian religion who were then in existence; but among 
these did.not make any mention at all of the Valentinians, the 
Marcionites, or the Gnostics ; from which he infers, that the 
opinions of these were subsequent to the doctrine of the 
Apostles. C. 34, he says, “ Eligant igitur sibi tempora uni- 
verse heereses, que quando fuerint ; dum non intersit, que, 
quando de veritate non sint; utique, que ab Apostolis no- 
minatee non fuerunt, sub Apostolis fuisse non possunt. Si enim 
fuissent, nominarentur et ipsse, ut et ipsse coercende. Que 
vero sub Apostolis fuerunt, in sua nominatione damnantur.” 
Such, then, are those testimonies of the ancient ecclesiasti- 
cal writers, by which I designed to prove, that the philosophy 
of the Gnostics did not reach as far beck as the age which is 
commonly assigned to it. I shall now proceed to another 
argument, by which to strengthen this opinion, and to shew 
the falsehood of the opposite position. The sentiment which 
I oppose cannot be proved by a single testimony of the wri- 
ters of the First Century ; but they observe in their writings 
a profound silence on the subject! I will not deny, that this 
species of argument, derived from the silence of writers, is 
not capable of a universal application, and that, even in the in- 
stance before us, many allow little, or no weight at all to it ; 
and I admit that, in many cases, this is a correct mode of pro- 
ceeding: but not, when writers who are diligent, and worthy 
of credit, are engaged in relating facts of this kind, and when 
the thing is iteelf of such a nature, that from its notoriety it 
could not have been unknown, nor, from the very design of 
_ the history, could it have been omitted without fear of blame 
by the writers of the age to which it belongs, when they had 
a reason and an opportunity for mentioning it. If I shall be 
able to shew, then, that such was the case in the present in- 
stance, I trust that this kind of argument will not be. deemed 
altogether without weight. It is plain, and appears, indeed. 
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from the observations already made, that the authors and 
supporters of the opposite opinion suppose, that the Oriental 
and Gnostic philosophy not only began before the time of 
Christ, but was besides this in such reputation, was so cele- 
brated and favorably received through all the world, as to 
have admirers and disciples both very numerous in multitude, 
and distinguished for the elegance of their genius and learn- 
ing. Now it is altogether improbable, that the ancient wri- 
ters would be silent upon such a subject as this, those of them 
especially, who were treating of phdosophical and theological 
subjects: we might rather expect, that in their works, nume- 
rous as they were, and of such a kind, they would enter into 
considerable discussion respecting it, as being something new 
and strange ; or, at any rate, would say a word in mention of 
it. But, as I have already said, there is nothing of the kind 
to be found in any Greek, Latin, or Jewish writer. In the 
former, indeed, the Greek and Latin writers, not the faintest . 
shadow of any trace of the Oriental or Gnostic philosophy 
among the Asiatic Greeks is discovered, which would lead us 
to suppose that they knew any thing about it; nor has it been 
_ found possible, even to this day, to adduce one testimony from 
all antiquity, which carries with it even any semblance of truth. 
Some, I know, are cited, but we shall presently see to what 
they amount. Luczan handled all kinds of philosophers very 
severely ; but it is worthy of remark, that he let the Gnostic 
philosphers pass without censure; or rather, he made no 
mention of them; which certainly would not have been the 
case, if any thing had been known about them at that time in 
Asia: unless, perhaps, he did this out of regard for them, 
being himself strongly attached to that excellent philosophy ! 
But much more remarkable is it, that a subject of such im- 
portance as this was entirely passed over by the Jewish wr- 
ters, and by those of them most worthy of credit, viz. JoszrHus 
and Puitro. As these authors were extremely diligent in re- 
cerding every thing relating to the Jews, and were very learn- 
ed in the Greek language, they must have been intimately ac- 
quainted with the Gnostic philosophy ; and would certainly 
have mentioned it, if it had been soextensively known and dis- 
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seminated in Palestine, the country of Josephus, and in Egypt, 

where, according to the opinion of very learned men, Philo 

lived, — 

It is well known with what minuteness Josephus treated of 
all the sects of the Jews, and related thgir history, doctrines, 
and opinions ; with the exception of the Therapeute, whose 
school was established only in Egypt. He did not even omit 
the Zealots, although they were rather a faction among the 
Jews, than asect. But he has not said a word respecting 
the Oriental or Gnostic philosophy. Now isit likely, that 

_ Josephus would have passed by this philosophy and its fol- 

lowers, if at that period, and for a short time before, it had 
been known and also cultivated in Judea? Would it not 
have been a culpable omission on his part, to say nothing 
about a subject so important as the Gnostic philosophy is 
thought to have been? But he was unacquainted with it, and 
did not understand it! On the cofttrary, he did acquire a know- 
ledge of it, during his stay in Egypt, as Brucker supposes, T. 
1. p. 709, Yet he has not said a word respecting it, nor has 
given us the faintest trace of it. He himself, moreover, re- 
lates, that, saving the education peculiar to his own country, 
he bestowed. his attention exclusively upon Greek learning, 
although it was the custom of his nation to despise every — 
thing foreign. Antiq. Jud. Lib. xx, at the end. Yet he does 
not mention the Oriental and Gnostic philosophy. 

We must come to the same conclusion in regard to the au- 
thority of Puito, who is also silent about this philosophy in 
those places, where he would have been no less inexcusable in 
omitting it than Josephus : and further, if he had had any know- 
ledge of it, he would certainly have mentioned it in his work 
‘de Vita Contemplativa, throughout the whole of which book 
he has treated of the Therapeutae, who are thought by some - 
of the learned to have agreed in many respects with the 
_ Gnostics. He has nowhere, however, mentioned it, although 
he lived and wrote in Egypt, where, in the opinion of learned 
men, the Oriental and Gnostic philosophy began, and was in 
very great repute ; and used, and particularly delighted in 
the allegorical mode of interpretation, from which the Gnos- 
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tic philosophy was derived, and of which it. almost altogether 
consisted. J am indeed aware, that some very learned mea, 
as Mosheim, Brucker, Michaelis,* and Walch, suppose that 
the. Essenes were those Oriental philosophers, at least that 
they had many things in common with them ; respecting 
whom both Josephus and Philo have treated at large, in whose 
books there are also traces of these philosophers. Two ar- 
guments, however, may be urged against this opinion. In the 
first place, Josephus and Philo, with one consent, class the Es- 
senes among the Jewish sects. The principal places in Jo- 
sgpuus, are Lab. 11. c. 8. §. 2, de Bell. Jud., Ed. Oxon. 1720, 
where he says expressly,: that among the three sects of the 
Jews are the Essenes, who are Jews by birth, and pay great 
attention to the cultivation of mutual affection ; and Anat. 
Jud. L. xv. c. 10. xis1.c. 10; but particularly Lib. xvin. c. 
2., where he says, loudaiog speig sivas ix col ev dpyalou ctv cargi- 
wv caw Edonviiv, xai civ cciv Saddouxaiov, epicun d2 GiroespuN céiv 
gapaiwv. Puito expressly states the same thing in several 
places ; for example, ‘ Quod om. prob. Lib.’ p. 876, Ed. Franc. 
1691, where he thus speaks ; Adyoveai cmsg aap? auroic (1. €. 
Toudaiow) dvoyo, Eogaios: “there are certain persons among them, 
(i. e. among the Jews,) called Essenes.” But, in the next 
place, facts are opposed to this opinion ; for the philosophy 
under discussion rejected the whole law, while, according to 
Philo, in the passage just referred to, the Essenes were very 
much attached to it; and, moreover, it inculcated so many 
false and pernicious opinions respecting God and divine 
things, that neither a disciple of the Essene school, nor any 





* Ejnleit. ins N. T. P. 11. p. 1247, Gott. 1788. His words are these: 
‘¢ The scattered observations made by Philo and Josephus respecting the 
Essenes, may all be explained from the principles of that philosophy, 
which I might brieffy term the Oriental or Gnostic ; though it isto be 
observed, that the Essenes did not adopt all the peculiarities of this pbi- 
losophy, but principally the moral part of it, and truly a gloomy and 
monastic morality. At least, Philo is their great eulogist, who, in other 
matters relatingto doctrine, is a violent opponent of the Gnostics.”— 
[See Mansu's Michaelis, Vol. tv. p. 82. Lond. 1802,—Tr.] 
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other Jew, could, without losing his purity of doctrine, approve 
and follow it. . 

But Philo, although he either designedly abstained frem 
mentioning the Oriental and Gnostic philosophy, or negligent- 
ly passed it by as being wnproper for his own nation, yet in 
particular opinions followed the principles of that philosophy, 
and gives frequent and evident marks of this in his writings. 
I know, indeed, that this assertion is made by learned men, 
particularly by Brucker, in order to prove, that traces of the 
Oriental and Gnostic philosophy are not altogether wanting | 
in the works of Philo. But, in the first place, it is impossible 
to discover for what reason Philo observed an utter silence 
about this kind of philosophy. Because he thought it did no 
credit to his nation? Such a reason as this amounts to no- 
thing, and, in my opinion, ought never to have been mention- 
ed: thet Philo, forsooth, considered it as unworthy of hia 
character and his nation, to give any account of philosophers. 
and. of polite learning, which he himself, so far from despising, 
admired and cultivated to such a degree, that he may rightly 
. be ranked among the most successful imitators of the more 
elegant learning of the ancients ; so much s0, that, if he did not 
quite come up to it, he seems to have approached very near, 
and, in acuteness of mind, and elegance of language, to have 
borne a close resemblance to Plato and Demosthenes. In 
the next place, I should like to see the passages, where Mos- 
heim and Brucker have thought they discovered traces in 
Philo of the Oriental and Gnostic philosophy, expressly point- 
ed out by them ; that we might have something definite on 
the subject. I perceived, indeed, when I read that very 
learned, but somewhat too prolix work, the “ Hist. Crit. Phi- 
losoph.,” that passages of the kind referred to are here and 
there cited by Brucker ; whose principal aim is to establish 
the opinion, that Philo was very fond of the Oriental and 
Gnostic philosophy, and that this is very evident from his 
writings. But the reply to these is easy. For, in order to 
let us see with clearness the main particulars of a man’s doc- 
trine, and to what school he was attached, it is not enough to 
adduce passages of any kind whatever : but, in the first place, 
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they must be doctrinal, i. e. places in which the author is de- 
livering his own doctrines ; not historical, that is, where he 1s 
relating the sentiments and opinions of others: and, in the 
second place, they must be plain and clear. Now the 
places cited by Brucker do not appear to be of this charac- 
ter ; being either historical, or obscure and doubtful. ‘That 
I may not appear to accuse unjustly this learned man, I shall 
endeavor to prove my assertion. To the first class belongs 
that passage to which he refers in Vol. vi. p. 415; comp. Vol. 
n.p. 772s. It is in p. 876 s. Ed. Franc. 1691, of Philo’s 
work entitled ‘ Quod om. prob. lib.,’ where he is treating of 
the Essenes, and is handling the subject historically ; and re- 
lates their manners, rites, and customs; and says that they 
leave to others the dialectic part of philosophy, as being not 
necessary for the formation of a virtuous character ; bestow- 
ing their attention on that alone which gives rules of life and 
morals ; that they examine every thing by the threefold law, 
which inculcates the love of God, of virtue, and of men ; 
that they have great reverence for God ; despise riches and 
honors ; live continently ;' and other things of the same kind. 
What trace is there, I would ask, of the Oriental philosophy, 
in such a passage as this? and even if there were any, it 
cannot be thereby proved, that Philo was a follower of it ; 
since the passage is not doctrinal, but historical, and ts not 
at all, therefore,to the purpose. But how Brucker came 
to think so, may be easily conjectured ; for he thought that 
the Essenes were those very philosophers themselves. 

To the other class of passages, that is, obscure, doubtful, 
and therefore uncertain, belong those places cited by Brucker 
and others, in which Philo discourses concerning the A¢yos. 
As the Gnostics trifled a great deal about this subject, there- - 
fore Philo himself was alsoa Gnostic! Those who have ad- 
vanced this opinion did not recollect, that some consider this 
use of the term Asyog as peculiar to Philo ; while- others think 
it was borrowed from the diction and refinement of Plato, 
whom Philo copied: and that this very difference of opinion 
shews the obscurity and difficulty of these passages; a dif- 
ficulty which very learned men have not hesitated to acknow- 
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ledge. Neither is it enough to say, that, because Philo main- 
tained one or two opinions, or modes of phraseology, in com- | 
mon with the Gnostics, he learned and adopted them from 
these. So, however, Baucker thinks, Tom. m. p. 385; and 
he thence proves, that Philo was attached to the Gnostic and 
Oriental philosophy, since, in his work ‘ de Mundi Opif.,’ p. 
3 s. Ed. Franc. 1691, he agrees with JamBuicuus, ‘de 
Myster. Egypt.’ Sect. v. c. 23, p. 183, and derives from 
Demiurge the origin of the world and of matter. But, in 
the first place, in regard to the opinion itself, there is no 
such thing as this in the words of Philo. For he says nothing 
more, than that God, in the creation of the world, formed te 
himself, first of all, an intelligible image of it, that he might 
complete the corporeal world after the pattern of that 
which was incorporeal, and most like to God ; this more re- 
cent one being a resemblance of the older, and being intend- 
ed toembrace as many sensible kinds of objects, as there 
were intelligible kinds in the other. His words are these: 


sg Bovrnbsig cov Spairov courovi xogpov Onpsoupyyoas, eposgeriwou cov 


vonrov, ive Npuusvog aouparw xa sSsosdsirarw wrapadsiyperi, cov 
Cespscrr exiv dwspyddnras, wpscCuripou velrspov dwendvidua, todaira #é- 
piétovre, alcdnsd. yévn, Scumsp ev éxsivy vonsa. What is there, I 
would ask, in this place, about Demiurge, or the origin of the 
world and of matter from him, or about eons, sephirs, ema- 
native virtues, and other things of that kind, which Brucker 
thinks it contains? Philo speaks of God in a human way ; 
and, as what follows clearly shews, compares him with a 
king, who, if he has undertaken to build a city, first con- 
ceives in his mind and thoughts that which he terms the in- 
telligible city, vonriv «éAv, and then orders the city which he 
has thus conceived to be built ; this last being called by Phi- 
lo the corporeal city, oparixh. He himself explains his 
meaning more clearly in p. 5, where he says ; ovdev Gv Erepov 
Zor Tov vonrev sivas xcdpov, 4 b800 Adyov 70 xodposorobveos. ouds 
yap vont) weds Brspov si eoriv, 2 6 cob dpyiréxrovos Aovidy.os 40n vIhv 
vonriv wéruv xeiZew Siavospsvov. There is, therefore, no reason 
for supposing, that Philo in that place referred to the doc- 
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trines of the Gnostics. If the reader, however, prefers the 
opinion, that he had some particular pmlosophy in view, I 
should rather think it to be the barbarian, which, according 
to Crem. Avexanp., Strom. v. p. 593, recognized:a xéspes 
vinros and ai¢énros, the former being the dpyérurcs, and the 
latter an sixav cod xaAountvou wapadciypares ; and which opinion 
he classes among those, borrowed by the Greeks from the 
Barbarians. Brucker does not seem to have been altogether 
opposed to this opinion, and, on this account, appears some- 
what inconsistent with himself ; for, in another place, viz. 
Tom. u. p. 802, he thinks that these ideas are to be regarded 
as improved Platonism. Perhaps, however, in the passage 
above mentioned, he was deceived by the word dxmsoupyic, 
which Philo uses in the place cited, and in a thousand others ; 
and which it is surprising that even some among the 
ancient ecclesiastical writers, considered as unsuitable to 
God. This word, however, ought not to be offensive, since 
itis applied to God not only by profane writers, but also in 
the sacred Scriptures ; as Heb. x1. 10. Comp. Exsrer, Obs. 
Sac. Tom. 1.p. 365. | 

I cannot pass by another passage, particularly worthy of 
notice, in which Philo is thought to have followed the Oriental 
philosophy. It occurs in his work ‘de Creat. Princ.’ p. 728, Ed. 
Franc. 1691, where there is found a description of the creation 
of the world, in which, among other things, he uses these words : 
_ Bsi¢ ea pr bro, xcrscev cle +3 slves, and, &x oxdroug pis Epyasapscves ; 
which, to my great surprise, Baucxer, Tom. 11. p. 884, 
thinks cannot be understood, “ unless, according to the doc- 
trine of the Cabbalists, which arose in Egypt, we maintain, 
that divine emanations, when they removed to a great dis- 
tance from the supreme light, became darkness, on account 
of being deprived of light ; but that, through Sephiroth, and 
the canal of Adam Kadmon, a ray of light was transmitted 
into the darkness, and thus the material world was formed.” 
But is not the passage in question perfectly intelligible, whout 
maintaining any such thing? Tv me, indeed, this doctrine of 
the Cabbalists, so strange and seraphic in its character, was 
much more obscure than the passage of Philo, the meaning of 
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which, without thinking any thing about those egregious trifles, 
I perceived as soon as I looked at it; recollecting some 
places to be met with in the sacred books, in which both 
those phrases occur. The first, xxAsiv cd. wi Svea sig ro sivas, oc- 
curs, witha slight variation, in Rom. iv. 17, where it is, xaAsiv 
2. Ur) iven Os ovea.; though this place of St. Paul may be ex- 
plained in another way also, viz. as referring to future things, 
and the foreknowledge of them. But there is another place, 
11, Macc. vir. 28, where the phrase a. ox évra occurs in the 
same way as tc. ya) ivea in the passage of Philo. Now the 
words ¢% dvva, in common Greek language, generally signify 
“the things which are ;” and ca po) évra the same as jw) éx 
pasvepevev, in Heb. xi. 3, which is for 2x ux) pawoyéven ; a phrase 
particularly frequent with Taucypwes, as Marktanp, who 
was thoroughly versed in the Greek language, has observed in 
his notes on Lysias.* But the phrase +a. yu) paswoucve. signifies, 
“ things which do not exist, and therefore cannot be perceiv- 
ed ;” in which sense it occurs also in JosEPuus, Ant. Jud. L. 
v. ¢, 10. Ed. Oxon. 1720. The other phrase occurs, in a simi- 
lar manner, in u. Cor. 1v.6; except that for épyacdusvos pig ex 
oxéroug there is the Hebrew form of expression 4 siwav ex ¢xé- 
sous Otis AdynLar ; evidently, however, in the same sense.. In 
my opinion, therefore, this passage of Philo is clear enough, 
without bringng any light upon it from the absurdities of the 
Gnostics ; and, as the phrases used in it are common both 
with the sacred writers and with Philo, it is evident, that they 
were derived not from the usage of the Gnostic philosophers, 
but from the customary mode of speaking of the Jews ; who, 
when they wished to describe the creation of things which 
before had no existence, said, that God produced things that 
were not, or ordered light to arise in the place of darkness. 
But I will grant, although, as I have shewn, there is no ne- 
cessity for doing so, that Philo in certain opinions agreed with 
the Gnostics. Is Philo, 1 would ask, on that account, to 
be called a Gnostic, or a votary and defender of the Orien- 





* [ See Lysias, Ed. Reiske, Vol. i. p- 961.-~7y. J 
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tal philosophy? For it is evident, that many persons fre- 
quently entertain, or seem to entertain, certain opinions in 
common with others, which they can by no means be said to 
have derived from them. The Pharisees, according to Jose- 
phus, held in common with the Pelagians the doctrine, that a 
man‘can live a holy life by his own strength ; and thus they 
were the first broachers of .Pelagianism. But did they learn 
this from the school of Pelagius, and did they follow him ? 
Was the Pelagian error known, and diffused far and wide, at 
that period ? The case is precisely the same in regard to 
Philo ; who must not be supposed to have been attached to 
those egregious trifles, for so they ought to be called rather 
than elegancies, but rather to have learned them from his 
own Platonic school. The Gnostics, on the other hand, must 
be said to have derived some things from Philo and Plato, if 
‘we determine that there is any agreement between their 
doctrine. oo 
It ought, however, to be borne in mind, that the Gnostics dif- 
fered in many respects from one another, and that we have no 
certain knowledge what their opinions were ; our information 
being for the most part obscure.and doubtful. The reason of 
this‘lies, partly in the Gnostic tenets themselves, which are ex- 
ceedingly obscure and involved ; and partly also in the circum - 
stance, that not a single book or confession of theirs is extant, 
from which we might determine something certain respecting 
their opinions. The whole matter, therefore, has to be de- 
cided by reference to the works of others, and of those, more- 
over, who have undertaken to refute the Gnostics; who, 
though it cannot be laid to their charge, that, through hatred 
or ignorance, they branded these their enemies with infamy, 
cannot, however, be pronounced altogether free, in their fre- 
quent controversies, frém the appearance of too impetuous a 
zeal, and of the frailty belonging to human nature. The 
system of the Gnostics was first explained by Irenzous, whose 
‘ Books against Heresies’ are among the sources, from which 
a knowledge of the Gnostic heresies is to be derived. He has 
this fault, however, in common with others, that he employs 
himself rather in refuting, than simply recording, their wicked 
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tenets, and speaks more like a censor, than a historian: not 
to say, that only a Latin version of his work is extant, and 
that, too, a barbarous and uncouth one ; the author of which 
had no competent knowledge either of Greek or Latin, and is 
therefore in many places very obscure. Now if: any person 
had it in his power to become acquainted with these difficul- 
ties, with which, so far as its tenets and character are concern- 
ed, the philosophy of the Gnostics is beset, it must certainly 
have been those, whose studies were chiefly devoted to its 
illustration. These persons, accordingly, have not hesitated 
to avow them; as, for example, Mosxeim, Instit. H. E. maj. 
p. 142, and 372: Brucker, Tom. 11. p. 639 s. where he thus 
speaks ; “It is to be lamented that the books of these men 
are no longer in existence, and that only a few small frag- 
ments remain ; and also that the ecclesiastical writers, per- 
plexed from various causes, have rendered the knowledge of 
their system so confused, that thus far little can be said re- 
specting this philosophy, and its true reasonings and principles, 
which is not, by the insuperable difficulties with which it is 
surrounded, nearly proof against the most diligent scrutiny.” 
He shews the same thing at the end of the chapter, through 
the whole of §. x1. p. 651.s., and Tom. vi. p. 402s. Mr- 
CHAELIS agrees with him, in his Einleit.; and also Seamer, 
who in his ‘Comment. Hist. de ant. Chr. Statu, p. 76, says, 

“ It is to be regretted, that we have nothing at all remaining 
' of the writings of the Gnostics, except scattered and obscure 
opinions, of which we find it hard to form even a small collec- 
tion, out of the writings of Irenzus, Tertullian, and others of 
later date.” But if this be the fact, how vain the attempt to 
determine upon the agreement that exists, between Philo and 
the Gnostics. 

Some things, however, remain to be said, respecting the 
source of the Gnostic philosophy, the parent, so to speak, of this 
offspring, namely, the Oriental philosophy, which | might very 
well have omitted, had I not thought that they tended strong- 
ly to confirm and throw light upon my own opinion. The 
opinion of Mosheim and Brucker, I shall give in their own 
words : “that a certain philosophy prevailed through almost all 
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the provinces of Asia, and of the whole East, different from the 
Greek, and from that which is called the barbarian, and en- 
tirely opposite to it; and that this was not only known to 
other nations, but was also cultivated by them, as a superior 
part of philosophy, and constituted a peculiar kind of divmer 
wisdom or theology, in relation to God and the world ; and 
that this same philosophy, or theology, is the source of the 
Gnostic philosophy.” Now I am certainly not among those, 
who would entirely reject the testimonies adduced in support of 
this opinion, drawn as they are from a rich store of profound 
erudition ; and who would pertinaciously deny what has been 
advanced by two men of such distinguished attainments. Two 
things, however, I propose to do; in the first place, to the 
testimonies cited by them I shall oppose others ; and, in the 
next place, I shall offer some doubts in regard to those which 
Brucker has adduced, Tom. v1. Hist. Crit. Phil. p. 411 ss. and 
which are the most prominent, and exceedingly plaumble. 
And first, one suggestion presents itself, which I cannot 
think entirely unworthy of attention, that all the ancient ec- 
clesiastical writers were evidently unacquainted with the 
Oriental philosophy, much less considered it as the source of 
that of the Gnostics ; but, on the contrary, derived the origin 
of the latter partly from the doctrine of the Jews, which at 
that period abounded in errors and trifles, and partly from the 
Greek philosophy, particularly the Platonic. Clear proofs of 
this statement are to be met with ; and how they are tobe re- ~ 
conciled together, will be seen at the end of the present treatise. 
Among those ancient ecclesiastical writers, who considered 
the doctrines of the Gnostics as being derived from the idle 
fables of the Jews, is particularly to be mentioned that same 
Hegesippus, of whom I have spoken above ; who, in Euses. 
H. E. iv. 22. p. 142 8., clearly shews, that the heresies of Si- 
mon, Dositheus, Menander, Marcion, Carpocrates, Valentine,- 
Basilides, and others, who, if not all, yet. most of them, were 
cither authors of the Gnostic absurdities, or their promoters 
and disciples, at least the persons who first suggested them, _ 
derived their origin from Judzismi, or, to use his own words, 
from the seven sects of the Jews, (which are then enumerated. 
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viz. the Essenes, Galileans, Hemerobantists, Masbotheans, 

Samaritans, Sadducees, and Pharisees,) and. that thence. arose 

false prophets, false apostles, and false Christs. And, this 

opinion is approved of by Valesius, inloc. Other ancient.ec- 

clesiastical writers, however, and, which is particularly to. be 

borne in mind, those who more thoroughly than any. ethers 

investigated and refuted the Gnostic doctrines, viz. [reneous, 

‘adv. heer.’ L. 1. c. 14, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Tertullian, 

passages from whom I shall presently cite, suppose that the 
Gnostics learned their tenets fromthe Greek philosophers, . 
but particularly from Plato ; and that they were either dis- 
ciples or rivals of him, and altered his system for the worse: and 
the testimony of these:men ought to be considered as of great 
weight for this, among other reasons, that they had come over 
to Christianity from the schools of ‘the Platonic philosophers. 

In order to prove their point, they have adduced examples by 
no means undeserving of attention; and have-inetituted com- 
parwons between the philosophers referred to, which, how- 
ever they may appear fo some to be a little far-fetched and 
refined, and more ingenious than correct, yet shew that it was 
not through ignorance of the Oriental philosophy, that those 
wniters derived the heresies of the Gnostics from the Grecian 
" philosophy. Their opinion, moreover, receives great proba- 
bility from the circumstance, that the philosophy of the Gnos- 
tics took its rise in the same ae ale in which that of the 
Greeks almost exclusively prevailad. This has led many very 
learned men to assent to their decision; among whom are 
Massver, Diss. 1. in Iren. p. 93 s. Vitrinea, Obss. Sac..p.135 _ 
ss., &c. And, in truth, it is very surprising, that Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, in so large a work as the ‘ Stromata,’ in which he has 
so many admirable discussions respecting the Gentile philo- 
sophy, does not utter a syllable about the Oriental philosophy. 
On the contrary, though he had no enmity against schools 
of this nature, and admired to the greatest degree every kind 
of liberal learning, (comp. Strom: L.:1. p. 292. and 297, and 
the very honoreble testimony borne to him by Eusebius, H. 
E. vi. 1,13, 18.) yet he constantly speaks of the philosophy 
of the Greeks and Barbarians only, except in one, passage, 
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about which we shall see presently ; and in Lib. 1. Strom. p. 
302, he divides all learning into the Grecian and Barbarian only, 
and shews that from it one system must be selected. Hence 
‘we may infer, I think, not without reason, that Clemens knew 
nothing about any Oriental philosophy; but rather that he 
traced the opinions of the Gnostics, which are usually consi- 
dered as being derived from that source, to the Grecian and 
Barbarian. With Clemens Alex. agrees Tertuuuian, ‘de 
preescrip. adv. her.’ c. 7. His words are as follows: “ Ipse 
heereses a Philosophia subornantur. Inde zones et forme, 
nescio que, et trinitas hominis apud Valentinum. Platonicus 
fuerat. Inde Marcionis Deus melior, de tranquillitate ; a 
Stoicis venerat: et uti anima interire dicatur, ab Epicureis 
observatur. Et ut carnis restitutio negetur, de una omnium 
Philosophorum schola sumitur. Et ubi materia cum Deo 
zequatur, Zenonis disciplina est: et ubi aliquid de igneo Deo 
alligatur, Heraclitus intervenit. Ezedem materi apud here- 
ticos et Philosophos volutantur, iidem retractatus implicantur. 
Unde malum et quare? et unde homo et quomodo? Et quod 
proxime Valentinus proposuit, unde Deus? Scilicet de En- 
thymesi et ectromate. Sequitur Aristotelem, qui illis Dialec- 
ticam instituit, &c.” “ Heresies themselves are suborned by , 
philosophy. Thence came eons, and I know not what other 
_ forms, and the human trinity of Valentine. He had been of 
_ the Platonic school. Thence the superior Deity of Marcion, 
_ as respects the tranquillity ascribed to him; this idea‘came. 
from the Stoics. The doctrine that the soul dies, is maintain- 
ed by the Epicureans. The denial of the resurrection of the 
body, is taken from all the philosophers without exception. 
Where matter is made equal with God, it is the school of 
Zeno : and where any confused remarks are made respecting 
a fiery God, there it is Heraclitus. The same subjects are 
treated by the heretics and by philosophers ; both discuss the 
same intricate questions. Whence came evil, and wherefore ? 
' ‘Whence came man, and how? And the-inquiry next pro- 
posed by Valentine, Whence came God? Forsooth, an in- 
vention of caprice and distorted fancy. He follows Aristotle, 
-who tanght all those persons dialectics; &c.” J have added 
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this passage, indeed, with some diffidence ; as Baucxer, Tom. 
vi. p. 402, wonders “that it is mentioned at the present en- 
lightened period of the history of philosophy ; it being ob- 
vious that Tertullian wrote in this manner, merely for the 
purpose of heaping odium upon the heretics.” I must con- 
fess, however, that I cannot see how Tertullian would have 
stained the character of the Gnostics, by saying that they 
learned their system from the Greeks. Perhaps because the 
worthy writers of the church, like many in our own day, despis- 
ed the instruction which is to be derived from polite, or, to use 
plainer terms, profane learning ; and endeavored to dissuade 
persons from the study of it, as being dangerous and perni- 
cious, and tending to Atheism and paganism. This, how- 
ever, is by no means the fact. Yet no other reason appears 
for supposing, that Tertullian, in the expression of this opinion 
of his, desired to detract from the character of the Gnostics. 
Not to say that it has been admitted by very distinguished 
men, and also by Brucker himself, as we shall hereafter see, 
that we have had as yet very. little light in the work of illus- 
trating the Oriental philosophy. 

I now proceed to consider those testimonies which are ad- 
duced by learned men, in order to prove, both that there was 
a philosophy of this sort, which they have been pleased to 
term Oriental, and that the Gnostic was taken from it ; and 
to offer some doubts in regard to them, especially to those 
cited by Baucker, |. c. which are prominent, and have been. 
most recently advanced. These testimonies, I must confess, 
appear to me rather vague and ambiguous. They shew 
clearly, indeed, that the Persians, Egyptians, and others, 
were famous for their extraordinary learning or wisdom, and 
that this induced the Greeks to become acquainted with it ; 
and this nobody is disposed to deny: for Clemens Alex. 
shews through the whole of the Fifth Book of the Stromata, 
that the latter took many ideas from them, and transferred 
them to their own philosophy. But it cannot in any way be 
discovered by what is there said, whether these nations had 
any peculiar system of philosophy, or mystical theology, dis- 
tinct from that general wisdom ; of what sort it was; what 
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was its character and genius; or what doctrines it delivered : 
which, however, is very necessary, if these testimonies are 
to prove any thing; for otherwise this philosophy may be 
made to suit any opinions whatsoever. But, as I have 
said, we do not find this in the passages cited. The princi- 
pel references are these. In Puiny, H. N. L. xxx. proem., 
Democritus is said to have gone “ to learn the magian philo- 
sophy ;” (ad philosophiam magicam discendam,) and in Por- 
parry, Vit. Plotini, c. 13, Plotinus is also stated to have set 
out:“ to endeavor to learn the philosophy cultivated among 
the Persians ;” (pirctopias wapa. rois Téptase dwerndsvepdvns wsipav 
Aaéeiv,) and finally, in Eunarrus, Aedes. p. 61, two strangers 
profess, sivas tig yardainic Coping xarovpsvns odx duubeeus, that they 
are initiated in the Chaldaic wisdom, as it is called, and-m- 
structed in its mysteries. But what is this @etepia ? None 
other than the Oriental, they tell us. But as m these places 
the term Oriental philosophy does not occur; and no one ap- 
pellation in particular is used, but sometimes it is called the 
magian philosophy, sometimes the Persian, sometimes the 
Chaldaic ; and as there are no certain and clear marks, from 
which the nature and character of the magian, Persian, and 
Chaldaic wisdom, may be known, and which would lead us 
thence to infer, that it was the Oriental philosophy ; I think 
that my assertion is just, that these testimonies are doubtiul, 
and of no weight. It is evident, moreover, in how various a 
sense the Greek writers used the term giAeopia ; compre- 
hending in it, chiefly that wisdom, which relates to the go- 
vernment of human life ; also eloquence ; and great fortitude 
in the endurance of afflictions: but, as far as I know, there 
16 NO exafnple to prove, that they employed it with reference 
to any theological system, or to opinions in regard to God, 
and divine things. But, to speak my own opinion in respect 
to this pidecogia. wapti vols Tépcais, and copia xxrdaixt, I consider 
it a8 nothing else than that ancient science of the Bastern na- 
tions, called Magic ; which was supposed to consist ix a se- 
cret knowledge of spiritual beings, and a familiar intercourse 
with them, and arose first in Chaldea, Persia, and other neigh- 
boring countries, but not very long afterwards was spread 
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and boasted.of. among the Egyptians; who, owing to their 
fanatical and superstitious character, (Brucker, Tom. 11. p. 
219.) went even farther stil, and attributed to this familiarity 
with spirits a power of doing things, which were beyond hu- 
man ability. Men. of this kind, who cultivated that science, 
anda very ancient example of whom is to be found in those ~ 
Egyptian impostors, who, imitating by their fraudulent con- 
trivances the miracles of Moses, endeavored to deceive the 
eyes and the minds of the unwary, were called Savpaco or 
Suuparosoio! ; not only because they. were distinguished for 
their wonderful. power and learning, as Cicrao, in his Ona- 
tor, calls Herodotus “wonderful” (mirabilem),* and as 
Atuenasus, Deipnos. 111. 5,¢ terms him “most wonderful,” 
(Saupsedioracev,) but because they performed miracles, or ra- 
ther false appearances of miracles, feigned either for the sake. 
of grin, or for superstitious purposes, or in adaptation to the. 
opinions of the people, who were given up to weak supersti- 
tion. Among these was particularly famous that Apollonius 
‘Fyanaeus, of whom the garrulous and trifling Puttostra- 
Tus, in his ‘Vit. Apoll. Tyan.’{ has not blushed te. say, that. 
he raised the dead to life. After Apollonius, the next place 
in the school of wonderful (Savpasion) philosophers must be 
assigned, as Baucxen himself shews, Tom: 11. p. 227, to Plo- 
tinus, “ since not only, (I use his express words) was he al- 
together occupied im metaphysical speculations, but also 
boasted: of thefirgic powers.” Compare also p. 143 s. and 


265 of the same Volume. Which circumstance is itself a — 


proof, that by gireropia xapa roig Tipu ia meant Magie, for 
the sake of acquiring which it appears that many philoso- 
phers travelled to the nations which were famous for the pro- 
fession of it, and on their return boasted that they were com- 
pletely instrueted in it ; to prove which Brucker, Tom. 111. 
p. 379, cites the testimony of Tatian, who, after he had said 


* [ Orator, ad Brutum; Cicer. Opera, Vol. 1 p. 622, Edit. Gronov. 
Lugd. Bat. 1692.—TyY. ] 

$( Vol. ¥. p. 309. Ed. Schweigh.—T¥: } 

$ Exv. 16, p. 906. Ed. Morel. Par. 1000-—Tr. } ' 
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“that he had gone over a great part of the earth, and had 
acted the philosopher (¢opissvgag),” adds, “that he had acquired 
innumerable secret arts and inventions.’ The case of De- 
mocritus, however, is the plainest of all. He was universal- 
ly charged by the ancients with magic ; and the same Pliny, 
who states that he went to learn the .magian philosophy, class- 
es him. among magical authors, H. N. xxiv. 17. xxx. 1. 
Though some learned men, particularly Brucker. Tom. 1. 
p. 1184, do not agree with him in this representation, and 
Ge.uwws, xvil. 21, reproves him for ascribing to Democritus 
a number of intolerable absurdities ; yet others, for the most 
part, assent to Pliny’s account, and are not so. ready to acquit 
Democritus of the charge of magic. At any rate, it may be 
perceived from what has been said, that this passage of Pliny 
cannot, with any propriety, be cited, for the purpose of prov- 
ing the Oriental philosophy ; smce Pliny understood by ‘ ma- 
gian philosophy,’ though incorrectly, as learned men think, 
magic and magical arts. —- 

And that the same thing is meant by ‘ Chaldaic philosophy’ 
in Eunapius, the whole tenor of the narrative may shew to 
any one, even at the slightest investigation. I will give the 
reader a brief statement of the writer’s subject, that he may 
the more easily judge of the great weight of this testimony, 
adduced in proof of the Oriental philosophy. To two old 
men, Eunapius tells us, who had come to the farm of Sosi- 
patra’s parents, dressed like travellers, and having the ap- 
pearance of. rustics, was entrusted, at her request, the care 
of a vineyard ; which, from that time, bore fruit in far great- 
er abundance than ever, so that every one who saw it imme- 
diately suspected a miracle. Wherefore the old men, having 
been very handsomely attired, and sent for to a feast, when 
they saw Sosipatra, and were captivated with her beauty, 
entreated that she might be committed to their instruction 
for five years ; beseeching her father not to be anxious ei- 
ther about his farm, or his daughter ; but to expect that the 
former would yield very abundant fruits, and that the latter 
would rise above the condition of mortals. The father com- 
plied. When the five years had elapsed, the daughter re- 
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turned ; and her father not knowing her, from the size and 
beauty of her body, worshipped ‘her, thinking thas he saw a 
-being altogether of another nature. “When she had at length 
been recognized, she told every thing, from the greatest to 
the least, that had happened to her in the mean time ; and 
threw her father into such admiration and astonishment by 
this account, that he thought his daughter a goddess, and fall- 
ing down at the feet of the old men, begged that they would 
tell him who they were. They hesitating, said with difficulty, 
after a while, that they belonged to the sect, called Chaldaic, 
and were iniliated in its mysteries ; and this in an enigmatical 
manner, and with downcast faces. When the father had 
heard this, he begged them, in an imploring manner, that they 
would become the proprietors of the farm, and would more. 
fully instruct his daughter, who was consecrated to the 
Gods ; to which they signified their assent by signs, not ut- 
tering another word. In what follows, these old men are 
called genit ; and she is stated to have been Ssiacpévn xai év- 
Sovdiiwa, (agitated by a diviné power, and filled with inspira- 
tion,) and sorta, and to have been every where present, and 
to have predicted future events, which were brought to pass. 
I do not know what others may think, after reading this ; 
but, for myself, I do not see even the shadow of a trace of 
a certain peculiar science, viz. the Oriental ; but am persuad- 
ed that all this relates to magic. And, in truth, I cannot 
cease to wonder, that so much stress has been laid upon 
this passage, whfch is evidently to be placed on the list of 
mere idle fables ; and ought never to have been cited by 
way of proof on such an occasion as.this. This is also the 
opinion of Wa tcz, in his ‘ Dissertation on the Source of the 
Gnostic System in the Oriental philosophy,’ which is.added 
at the end of Part 11. of the Commentatt. of Michaelis, p. 
284 ; where he also adds, that not only is the credit of Eu- 
napius injured, by his relation of such absurdities, but his tes- 
timony is not of much weight, on account of the character of 
the age in which he lived. | 

From what has been said, the point I designed to establish 
is clear ; viz. that the passages cited by Brucker from Pliny 
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and other writers, do not relate to the Oriental philosophy, 
but to Magic; and therefore that the whole subject of the 
Oriental philosophy is uncertain. But let us grant that those 
passages have a different meaning from that which I have as- 
signed to them: at any rate they are not to be explained of 
the Oriental philosophy, but rather of the barbarian ; which, 
though held in great contempt by some of the ancient philo- 
sophers, as was the case with Ericurus, according to Crz- 
mens Avexanprinus, ‘Strom.’ L. 1. p. 302. ed. Sylb., was 
held in the greatest estimation by others ; so that it is‘easy to 
see the reason of the journies made to thosé nations’ by the 
Greeks. Hence Clemens, in the place just mentioned, ob- 
serves that it would be superfluous to prove, that some very 
- distinguished philosophers and wise men of the Greeks were 
both barbarian in their extraction, as Pythagoras, ‘Antisthenes, 
Orpheus, and Homer; and also instructed by the barbarians. 
He relates, moreover, that Plato, (as is shewn by his very ele- 
gant writings, from which Sylburg has cited passages, at this 
place of Clemens,) not only was a great admirer ef the bar- 
barians, but also frankly confessed, that he and Pythagoras 
acquired among those nations the most excellent part of phi- 
losophy. Hence he observes, L. v1. p. 629, that Epicurus, 
though he said that none but the Greeks understood philoso- 
phy, (as had been shewn in the above mentioned passage; L. 
1.) stole his principal doctrines from that same Democritus, 
who was very learned in the barbarian philosophy ; and also 
that Pythagoras conversed intimately with the prophets of the 
Egyptians, L. 1. |. c, on which account he submitted to cir- 
cumcision, in order that, by entering into their secret recesses, 
he might acquire the mystical philosophy of the Egyptians ; 
and that he was intimate with the most distinguished of the 
Chaldeans and Magians. And no one, I imagine, would deem 
Pythagoras a Gnostic! To this testimony is added that of © 
Onicen, cont. Cels. L. 1, p. 5. ed. Hoeschel,; who derives the 
origin of almost all schools and philosophy from the barba- 
rians. ‘There is no need, however, of these proofs, the thing 
being quite evident. Nor do I perceive any thing in that 
place of Clemens, L. 1. p. 303, so far‘as I can understand it - 
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from which, because he speaks of the philosophy of the 
Brachmans, the Odrys, and the Getz, and also of the Chal- 
deans and Arabians, Brucker thinks it may be discovered, that 
both the name and reputation of the Oriental philosophy had 
spread among the Greeks. This only Lcan see ; that what 
is said relates to the barbarian philosophy, to which the Greeks 
accommodated their own ; not to the Oriental, i. e. some pe- 
culiar system, different from the Greek and the barbarian. 
The testimonies, therefore, cited by Brucker, in proof of 
an Oriental philosophy, have not sufficient certainty, and are 
of no weight. It is, indeed, evident from these, and cannot 
be denied, that some of the learned men of antiquity had 
heard of the remarkable knowledge of the Persians and Chal- 
deans ; and that some among them, ardently desirous of ac- 
quiring it, took journies to them, and were considerably be- 
nefited by their instructions. But the great point under dis- 
cussion, and against which I contend, can in no way be made 
to appear by these citations ; viz. first, that these nations, be- 
sides that philosophy which is commonly attributed to them, 
had a certain peculiar system, of a mystical and theological 
nature, different from the barbarian wisdom, so called, and 
termed Oriental ; secondly, that this is the source of the Gnos- 
tic philosophy ; and /ast/y, what is absolutely necessary to be 
shewn, if any passages of the N. Testament are to be illus- 
trated from the Gnostic philosophy, that this Gnostic philoso- 
phy took its rise from that Oriental philosophy as early as the 
time of Christ, and perhaps long before ; and, what I wish 
chiefly to be borne in mind, that it was approved of by the 
Jews in Palestine, and by the Greeks in Asia Minor, and also 
in Greece itself, at Corinth, and in other places ; and was ea- 
gerly received by so great a number of people, and so made 
use of to corrupt, and defile with various errors the pure 
Christian doctrine, that the Apostles were put to the necessity 
of seriously admonishing Christians, not to suffer themselves 
to be deceived by it, and of rejecting and vehemently refut- 
igg, in their writings, its false doctrines, which had already 
crept into the Apostolic doctrine, and system of morals. I 
think, therefore, there wil] ae disposed to blame me, be- 
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cause I have ventured to differ from the opinion of so many 
distinguished men ; and to doubt both as to the existence of 
the whole Oriental philosophy, and as to the position that 
from it the Gnostic system was derived. 

I shall now briefly sum up what has been said. In the 
first place, I cited the testimony of authors worthy of credit, 
who assign a somewhat later date to the Gnostic philosophy, 
than is commonly supposed, and clearly shew that it became 
generally known in the Second Century. In the next place 
I shewed, that Greek writers, and the Jewish authors Jose- 
phus and Philo, have not said a word about the Gnostics even 
in those places, where they could not properly have passed 
them by, or, at any rate, where they had a convenient oppor- 
tunity for mentioning them ; and that it can by no means be 
believed, that they would have omitted a subject of so much 
importance, as it is commonly supposed this system had ob- 
tained, if it had indeed existed in their time. I then consi- 
dered some passages of Philo in particular, in which learned 
men have thought they discovered traces of the Gnostic phi- 
losophy, and defended them against this supposition ; shewing 
that they can be easily otherwise explained, and ought there- 
fore to be so. In the third place, 1 treated of the source of 
the Gnostic philosophy ; that philosophy, viz. which Mosheim 
first termed Oriental ; and shewed, not only that the ancient 
ecclesiastical writers were entirely unacquainted with this 
Oriental philosophy, and suppose the Gnostics to have drawn 
their doctrines from another source, but that in the passages 
of Pliny, and of other writers, from which learned men have 
attempted to prove, both that there was a certain Oricntal phi- 
losophy, and that the Gnostic was derived from it, there is 
nothing of the kind ; but that they ought to be understood in 
some other sense, certainly not as referring to the Onental 
philosophy. And thence J think .it may with good reason be 
inferred, that that opinion is doubtful, not sufficiently esta- 
blished, or, to speak freely, is false, which maintains that the 
philosophy of the Gnostics was known, spread; and’ receiv- 
~ ed, through nearly all the world, in the time of Christ and the 
Apostles. or rather during that of the Seventy Interpreters : 
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bat that there is much more probability, and therefore cer- 
tainty, in that which supposes the Gnostics to have been sub- 
sequent to the Apostolic age. And here I cannot refrain from 
adding the words of Brucker ; in which he appears to utter 
an opinion precisely in accordance with my own: though the 
praise is due to him in common with Mosheim, of having 
brought forward, and defended, the opposite sentiment. In 
Tom. v1. Hist. Crit. Phil. p. 402, he thus expresses himself : 
“ Although these testimonies which I have cited, to prove the 
existence of some theological and mystical system, flourishing 
every where among the Eastern nations at the first period of 
the Christian religion, are sufficient, if not fully to satisfy an 
inquisitive mind, at any rate to convince it that the position is 
probable ; yet it must be confessed, that, amidst so many 
traces of its existence, historical circumstances are very ob- 
scure ; and that as clear a light is not shed upon the history 
of this sect, or of the Oriental philosophy, us that which 
guides us in the history of the Grecian school of philosophy, 
or even of the heresies, which sprang up withm the Christian 
church.” Mark how doubtfully he speaks, and with what lit- 
tle confidence in his own opinion! And in p. 403, he says ; 
“I confess also, that, although I have been engaged for al- 
most fifty years in investigating the history of ancient philoso- 
phy, I have not yet arrived at as certain and clear a know- 
ledge, as we have, for example, in regard to the Socratic, or 
even the Pythagorean sects; and that great darkness hangs 
over this portion of the subject, &c.” The same admission 
is made also by Mosugim, De Reb. Christ. ante Constant. M. 
§. xxx p. 26; by Micsazuis, in the Dissertation above re- 
ferred to, respecting the traces of the Gnostic philosophy in 
the time of the Seventy Interpreters, and of Philo ; and by 
Watcs, in the work just cited. 

I would here make the general remark, however, that I 
‘cannot cease to wonder at this inconsistency of learned men, 
in their defence of the point under discussion ; and particu- 
larly of Mosheim and Brucker, who are every where so con- 
fused, that they do not know where to turn amidst the difficul- 
ties into which they have brought themselves, and frequently 
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run hither and thither into opposite assertions : and some- 
times it is impossible to know with any certainty what is 
their real opinion. Thus, for example, Mosheim, when he is 
endeavoring to illustrate, and prove the existence of the 
Oriental philosophy, attempts to benefit his cause by saying, 
that the doctrine of the Chaldeans and Persians respecting 
the origin of evil is so very ancient, that none can have any 
doubt in regard to it. This is true enough, and about that 
doctrine there is no question: but whether, besides it, there 
was another peculiar system among the Chaldeans and Per- 
sians, which was professed also by the Jews and Greeks in 
Palestine and Asia Minor, in the time of Christ and the 
Apostles, and which was termed the Oriental philosophy ; 
and whether from this had arisen, even at that time, the 
Gnostic system ; this is the point, as to which I ask for histo- 
rical proof.—Moreover, when he finds it impossible to get 
clear of the difficulty presented by those passages of ancient 
ecclesiastical writers, in which it is expressly asserted, that 
the Gnostics arose subsequently to the times of the Apostles ; 
he admits, indeed, that the Gnostics were not, at this period, 
called by that name, but says, however, that their philosophy, 
which was termed yviies, was then in existence. This is no- 
thing more than strengthening one conjecture by another. 
And _ besides, he himeelf thinks that he has proved, nm many 
places, “that in the time of Christ, and before that period, 
there were philosophers, who were called Gnostics by others, 
or aspired to that title themselves.” See Instit. H. E. maj. p. 
260 s., and other places already cited. How do these things 
agree one with the other? But conjectures, and predeter- 
mined opinions, never are consistent with themselves.—Fur- 
ther, in his Commentary on the two Epistles to Timothy, 
p. 597, he divides the Gnostics into two separate classes ; 
saying that some of these heretics were united with the 
Christians, while others had no communion with them. 
There is no warrant, however, for such a distinction, but Mos- 
heim’s own imagination ; nor can it be established by any 
historical proof.—At length he creeps out, either by saying, 
that every thing is false and uncertain. which the ancient ec- 
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clesiastical writers have told us respecting the period and 
sources of the Gnostic philosophy, as we have seen above ; 
(but I have just as much right to say, that what Mosheim as- 
serts is false ;) or by perverting and confusing the passages 
which occur in these writers, until they are made to coincide 
with his own opinion. Thus in his Commentary just referred 
to, p. L05, he wishes to prove from a place of Crem. ALex. 
Strom. m. 11, that the Gnostics themselves also allowed, that 
their opinions were condemned by St. Paul in his Epistles to 
Timothy ; and that, on this account, they rejected these epis- 
tles. There is no such thing, however, as this, in the whole 
passage. Clement says, indeed, that these epistles were re- 
jected by the Gnostics ; not, however, because they thought 
that they had been attacked in them, but rather for this reason, 
which he adds expressly ; viz. because some passages might 
be adduced from these epistles in refutation of their opinions, 
which they could not answer: and the same course ever has 
been, and is now pursued by those, who are the inventors of 
erroneous doctrines.—From all this therefore, it may be seen, 
how learned men are compelled to turn from one resource 
to the other, in order to establish their opinion as to the anti- 
quity and the source of the Gnostic philosophy ; and also 
what weight is to be attributed to it, in the midst of such in- 
consistency and uncertainty. 





> 
“ 
Part il. prHiio,oeicat. 


Havine in the former part proved, by arguments which 
appear to me conclusive, that the pernicious philosophy of 
the Gnosties did not arise among the Jews in Palestine, and 
the Greeks in Asia Minor and in Greece itself, during the 
times of the Apostles, but somewhere in the Second Century, 
at any rate that it was not before this period injurious to 
Christianity ; I shall now proceed to the consideration of 
those passages of the New Testament, in which learned men 
are of opinion that the sacred writers are opposing the Gnos- 
tics, and that very clear traces of these heretics exist. I 
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shall, therefore, bring forward these places, and' endeavor 
to shew, that they can be explained in some other more suita- 
ble, and perhaps more probable way : not, indeed, with the 
intention of proposing a new meaning and scope for all the 
passages under discussion ; but in order to render more pro- 
bable, by an exhibition of the very words and subject- 
matter, and using, as it were, the authority of the inspired 
writers themselves, that explanation which I think most 
agreeable to the best interpreters ; and to establish and illus- 
trate it by arguments either new, or at any rate supplied with 
new force ; and thus to endeavor to put the interpretation 
ina clearer light. I shall not, however, cite and examine 
every single place, in which some learned writers, blinded by 
attachment to their own preconceived opinion, and particu- 
larly Hammonp, have thought they discovered something of 
the kind. In this case I should have no end to my labor ; 
for they bring forward such a multitude of passages, that 
there is scarcely a page, in which they do not seek, and of 
course find, traces of the Gnostics : for an eager anxiety to 
maintain a new opinion never is in quest of any thing, which it 
does not with ease discover. A course which some distin- 
guished men, who, in other respects, have gone to the great- 
est lengths in their anxiety to hunt after traces of the Gnos- 
tics, and particularly Mosuem, Institut. H. E. maj. p. 316, 
have exceedingly blamed in Hammond ; not hesitating to 
ess, that he has transgressed all proper bounds. Nor 
shal] I say any thing about places in the Old Testament ; 
either in the Hebrew text itself, where Virrinea thinks he 
sees something in reference to the present subject, in his Com- 
mentary on Isaiah, Vol. nu. p. 583 ; or in the Septuagint ver- 
sion, where Michaelis, in his learned dissertation above re- 
ferred to, has maintained that there are traces of the Gnos- 
tics. From this labor I may be excused ; since, so far as the 
dissertation just mentioned is concerned, Eanesm: has al- 
ready performed it in the N. th. Bibl. T. vin. p. 721 s., where 
he has brought forward some arguments im support of my 
opinion, few in number, indeed, but, as is usual with him, ex- 
ceedingly weighty. I shall only observe this much, that it 
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may perhaps seem wonderful, that such a degree of proba» 
bility should be attached to two or three passages, and thosé, 
too, ambiguous in their character, in a version of such a sige. 
I shall only, therefore, cite the principal places of the New 
Testament, which have been adduced, in order to prove 
traces of the Gnostics in the New Testament, by those who 
profess to take a middle path on this subject. As this middle 
path, however, is not defined by any certain limits, the same 
thing has happened to them, as to all who give out that they 
take a moderate course on any subject ; viz. that they fluc- 
tuate, and step aside from their path ; and think that they 
have discovered the inspired writers to be, in some places, 
Opposing certain opinions, of which, in those passages, not a 
trace exists. Of this kind are chiefly those places, in which 
the name of a certain philosophy, and also yvéoic itself oc- - 
cur ; viz. Coloss. n. 8 8. and 1. Tim. vi. 20. It is thought, in- 
deed, that these entire epistles, as also the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, have reference to this subject ; but that these 
places are particularly clear on the point: I shall consider 
these, therefore, first of all; and afterwards attend to the 
other passages, from the writings of St. John and St. Peter. 
I begin with the Epistle to the Colossians ; in which some 
learned writers are particularly struck with the Apostle’s ar- 
gumeft in opposition to a certain philosophy, which they 
think is none other than the Gnostic ; and this they have en- 
deavored to prove in a very ingenious manner. There is 
very great difficulty in the word gAcdoia itself; respecting 
the signification of which, in this place, there is much differ- 
ence of sentiment among the learned, whose opinions I need 
not here mention. Let it suffice to name one, whom I have 
recently read, viz. Clemens Alexandrinus, whom most others 
follow ; who understands g:Asdepia_ of the Greek philosophy, 
and particularly the Epicurean and Stoic, and adds to the 
words of the Apostle these which follow : cis dvaipoione miv 
apivov, Strom. L. 1. p. 295s. and L. vi. p. 645; where he 
says, that the Apostle’s meaning is, that he who has aspired 
to a more exalted knowledge, i.e. has learnt the doctrine 
of Jesus Christ, should no more resort to the Greek philoso- 
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phy ; and that he calls this +o corysia cot xéopev, the elements 
of the world, since it teaches, after a certain manner, the first. 
beginnings, and is, as it were, the instruction which precedes 
truth. But it isa very ancient meaning of giAcdopia with the 
Greeks, to denote all science, and particularly eloquence ; in 
which sense the word is frequent with lsocratess, as in the 
beginning of the Panegyric,*-and of Evagoras ;1 though the 
word was subsequently applied to human life, so that qAsge- 
gia was the same as wisdom, of which signification abundant 
examples and proofs are to be found in ancient works, parti- 
cularly those of the Greeks. Comp. Earnesti, opuscula Ora- 
toria, p. 200. But the Jews, when they began to speak and 
to write m Greek on their various subjects, had no better or 
more suitable word than piAccopia, wherewith to express the 
system of revealed religion, which we term Theology ; and 
accordingly called it by that title. For at that time the word 
QscAcyia was not in use, unless the heathen writers happened 
_to be discoursing of their opinions in regard to the gods, and 
their generation, which they usually called %¢oAcyia ; but to 
apply the term to the knowledge of sacred things, was not 
warranted by the usage of those times. The Jews, therefore, 
having no word in the Greek language to express the doc- 
trine of divine things, employed the word gAcdopia for this 
purpose, as appears plainly from the writings of Philo and 
Josephus ; various places from whom have been cited by the 
learned, particularly Kress, in his ‘ Observatt. in N. T.e 
Joseph.,’ at this place, p. 336, and Wotrivs in loc. Parti- 
cularly clear is that passage of Josephus, Ant. Jud. xvi. 3. 
1., where he calls the ceremonial law p1Ac¢opia vipov ; and that 
also of Philo, ‘Quod om. prob. lib.’ p. 878, Ed. Franc. 1691, 
where he applies the term gAcgopia. to the whole sacred doc- 
trine of the Essenes ; and, in what goes before, uses this 
same word in the sense of the laws of their country, which 
the human mind cannot understand without divine inspiration 
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(warplaig vowels, ous cyenyoavov avdpumivay seivondas Lurxhv diver xetaxw- 
s¢%6 év3éev). And this was the only philosophy with which 
the Jews were acquainted, viz. that science which related te 
the sacred writings, and to their right interpretation: this 
was their philosophy, and was taught in their schools. Those 
who had not learnt it, were, called dypapperc, Acts, tv. 13 ; 
and the science itself was termed ypéppara, John, vir. 15. 
Now, from this usage of speech of the Jews, it may be seen 
what the Apostle means by giAccopia in the passage referred 
to; viz. as has been remarked by some learned writers, the 
Jewish theology, which, in those times, had assumed almost 
entirely the form of philosophy : and as the Jews supposed 
the knowledge of the laws to be the perfection of wisdom 
(opi), as is shewn by Josernus, Ant. Jud. Lib. xx, c. 10. 
§. 2, Ed. Oxon. 1720, psvass Copiay paprupotas roig Te vou Camis 
iaxcapévorg, ‘they allow those alone to be considered as wise, 
who have acquired a thorough knowledge of the laws;’ 
therefore, in the passage under discussion, may be understood 
principally the knowledge of the Mosaic law, not only that 
‘possessed by the Jewish teachers, but also that of some 
Christians themselves, who, while they professed faith im 
Christ, inculcated the necessity of obedience to the ritual 
law, and particularly to circumcision, as being an eternal co- 
venant between God and men. This, then, is that deceitful 
and vain philosophy, (for girogopia xai xev} derarn, as Grotius, 
and others after him have observed, is a hendiadis for Acde- 
gia xai xewj, xai drasndj,) against whose deception the Apostle 
wishes Christians to be on their guard. How common, at 
that time, was this sense of the word oAdopia, is evident from 
the fact, that it was adopted also by the ancient ecclesiastical 
instructots, and Christian writers. For it is very common 
with them, to call the doctrine delivered by Jesus Christ 47- 
dng @irogopi'cg, the true philosophy, which certainly is not any 
Gnostic or Oriental philosophy ; as in Cuemens Acex., Stro- 
mat. L. 1. p. 314, and Socrares, H. E. L. 1v. c, 27 ; and al- 
so biayy sw} gidstopla, the evangelical philosophy, as in Tge- 
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oporet, de Cur. Greec. Affect. L. xu ;* and Christians them- 
selves pAcdégo: rod @60d, philosophers of God, as in CLemzns, 
Strom. L. vi. p. 642. Who these oiAccopa are, he himself — 
‘explains ; viz. 01 Coping épdivres, et wavewy Onpaoupyo nai didadxa- 
Aov, courses ywuwsug roi Wid sod Geo, ‘those who are lovers of 
wisdom, which is the creator and teacher of all things, that 
is, of the knowledge of the Son of God.’. Jonsius, ‘de 
Scriptor. Hist. Phil.’ L. 111. p. 16, and Woxrtus, in loc. have 
cited a number of passages. From these it may be perceiv- 
ed, that this sense of prAcdopia is not entirely new, but was in 
uBe as early as the time of the Apostles, and was subsequent- 
ly very common in the Christian church. | 

This interpretation, moreover, of the word giAcsopia, as it 
is clearly proved by the usage of speech of those times, is al- 
so required, and rendered absolutely necessary, by the whole 
connexion of the discourse, the design of the Apostle, and the 
character of that period. I shall now attend to this some- 
what more minutely, that it may the more plainly appear, that 
the Apostle is speaking of nothing else than the ceremonial 
law, and that his words cannot possibly be referred to the 
Gnostic, or to any other philosophy. And, in the first place, 
it is evident, that the first part of this Epistle is employed in 
unfolding, on the one hand, that divine favor which has been . 
conferred upon all men.in common by the redemption of Je- 
sus Christ, and, on the other, that, in particular, which has been. 
displayed to the Gentiles; and that this exhibition is made, 
partly with the view of exciting their minds to admiration of 
the divine benevolence, and partly to confirm their opposition 
to that doctrine, which defended the Mosaic law, and requin- 
ed from Christians the continuance of circumcision, and other 
ritual observances. This is the scope of the First and Se- 
cond Chapters ; which I shall now consider in detail. The 
Apostle first mentions the greatness of the faith of the Colos- 
siaps, and their constancy in the same (Ch. 2.3 s. dxeveavesg eijp 
{sw Spéiv,), to which they had been led through the mercy of 
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God ; and exhorts them not only to persevere in it, but alsb: 
to mcrease daily more andmore. He then begins, from verse 
12, to extol the divine goodness and wisdom, and particularly 
that of our Lord Jesus Christ ; which is conspicuous not on- 
ly in his redemption of the human race, but also in his call- 
ing and bringing the Gentiles to a share in the blessings ob- 
tained by Christ, and in his abolition of the ritual law ; which 
was odious to them, now that they were engrafted into the 
true church, and, with those who had been converted from 
Judaism to Christianity, belonged as one body to Christ, the 
head. This union of the two divisions of Jews and Gentiles, 
which, in verse 20, he had termed the reconciliation of those 
things which are in heaven, and these which are in earth, (as 
Ernesti first proved very clearly, in a particular essay on the 
subject,) he declares, in verse 26, to be a mystery, a thing un- 
known before, (for this is the meaning of Buchprov, ) which had 
been hidden from all time, dwoxsxpuspdvov deh civ aldvuv nai ded 
sé ysvetiv, and was also by the Jews themselves, not designed- 
ly on the part of God, for it was revealed in the Old Testa- 
ment, but through their own fault, either not at all, or imper- 
fectly understood ; but which was now made known to them, 
and to others, to whom it pleased God to reveal ‘it, that it 
might be seen, sig 4 wAcieos sis dbEns co pusnplov rodrou ev roig ER- 
. veo, i. e. how wonderful was the divine goodness toward the 
Gentiles, clearly manifested in that secret design of bringing 
the Gentiles toa share in the benefits, obtained by Christ ; 
and this is Christ in you, a é&: Xpiis dv Suiv, 1. €. it is evident - 
that this is the divine intention, to make the Gentiles as well 
as the Jews partakers of eternal salvation, from the circum- 
stance that the doctrine of Christ is preached to you, and the 
hope of salvation, 4 dsis sig déEn¢, which before was granted 
to the Jews alone, is announced, without circumcision, to you, 
no less than tothem. But those who had come over from Ju- 
daism to Christianity, were now quite indignant at the Gen- © 
tile Christians, whom they found to be, in this way, made 
equal with themselves ; and were also hostile to St. Paul him-— 
self, Ch. 11.1: partly because he taught that the Jews and 
the Gentiles were on the same footing, and partly hecmuye ke 
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shewed the ceremonial law to be abolished, which, and parti- 
cularly circumcision, they required to be continued in the 
Christian religion. This opinion, carrying with it much plau- 
sibility, so harassed the minds of Christians, that the Apostles 
were obliged to meet together, and with umted strength to 
set themselves in opposition to this prevailing error of the 
Jews ; and fortify the minds of Christians agamst this opinion 
In favor of the Jewish law.. St. Paul, therefore, aroused by 
the great necessity of the case, and by the extreme danger of 
the Colossians, seriously admonishes them, verse 4, not to per- 
mit themselves to be deceived by these specious representa- 
tions (mSaveroviz), or to be led away from the firmness and 
constancy of their faith ; which admonition the Apostle re 
peats, and sets forth more fully, from verse 8 ; as is manifest 
from the following verses, where he shews the excellence of 
the gospel doctrine above the Jewish law, and the obligation 
to follow and embrace the former, and abandon the latter, by 
three arguments. The first is this, that the Author of the 
gospel is the true God (verse 9, ors 2v dura xaraxsi wav 7b © Ahpeor 
pa vig Ssiensog Coparsxiis, 1,e.in him is truly divinity itself,), 
who knew very well the will of the Father in regard to this 
jaw, and is therefore a most perfect instructor, and infinitely 
to be preferred to the Jewish and all other teachers, who re- 
commend the observance of the ceremonial law. The se- 
cond is, that those good things, greater than all others, which 
the ritual law had only faintly shadowed forth, and prefigured 
by mere images, he had actually produced by his redemption, 
and conferred through a spiritual circumcision, made im bap- 
tism, and sealed in justification, verse 11 s. The last is, that, 
by his death on the cross, he had also destroyed, transfixed, as 
it were, with nails, torn in pieces, and altogether abrogated, 
the ritual law, verse 14 8, éfarsilas cd xa? judi xe1poy pape rois 
dtypaow (i.e, having ritual: precepts,) § jv daevavriey apiv, (i e. 
whith law produced such’ a separation between Jews and 
Gentiles, and prevented them from uniting together in peace 
and fellowship) xi abcd Gpxsv x, x.6.4. Now, therefore, the 
Apostle proceeds, in verse 16, to shew, that, for these reasons, 
Christians cannot be compelled to obperve those rites; and. 
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accordingly, that the Jews, and the defenders of the ceremo- 
nial law, have no reason for being inimical to the Gentiles, or 
for blaming the Christians (xpwicw for xacaxpwérw), because 
they observe no difference in meats and drinks, in festivals 
and sabbaths, and altogether neglect the Jewish law. That 
- they who still retained this law, carry with them a great ap- 
pearance of modesty, and affect peculiar piety and obedience 
to the divine precepts (Spyoxsia civ dyyéuv) ; but that they 
are vainly puffed up with human wisdom, and abandon the 
true instruction which Christ requires. At length the Apos- 
tle draws from all this, in verse 20 s, the following inference ; 
If, therefore, ye have been made free from the ceremonial 
law, through the death of Christ, of which ye have been 
made partakers in baptism, so that ye are reckoned, as it were, 
dead with him, why do you still submit yourselves to its or- 
dinances, as if you were in that former condition? Why do 
you pay any attention to those who say, Do not eat this or that 
food! Which meats (the words & te: wavea slg dopav £7 daro- 
xpnees are parenthetical) add nothing to real piety, but yield 
to corruption in their very use ! Which, indeed, is nothing 
more than a human system, not enjoined upon us of the pre- 
sent day, xara od. fvradpara xai didacxarias réw dvbpdeuv, after tho 
commandments and traditions of men ; though it has a certain 
appearance of wisdom, affecting great piety, modesty, and 
severity to the body, which, in this way, is deprived of that 
attention which it requires, and naturally seeks. 

In such a course of argument as this, what room is there 
for the absurdities of the Gnostics, or the trifles of the Essenes 
about the adoration of angels? Who does not-at once perceive, 
' that a controversy of such a nature, instituted against this class 
of men, is entirely foreign from the purpose in the explana- 
tion of an argument like that before us; or, at any rate, would 
not have deserved to be so long dwelt upon by the Apostle ? 
The former subject, on the contrary, was highly important 
and proper, and moreover absolutely necessary to be exhibit- 
ed in the clearest manner ; since not only a great proportion of 
the Christians were infected with that Jewish opinion, respect- 
mg the necessity of stil adhering to the ceremonial law, but 
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also St. Peter himself was striving, at Jeast in.secret, through. 
a too great fear of offending the friends of the ceremonial law, 
to recommend it by his own example in abstainmg from meats 
forbidden in it, and appeared to approve of it, Gal. m. 11s. ; 
and on this account caused great confusion among the Chris- 
tians, when they saw the course he took; and not merely led 
those who were of Jewish origin, and Barnabas himself also, 
to imagine that it was necessary to keep the law, but also 
those who had been converted from among the Greeks. And 
accordingly, in many other places also, and in whole chapters, - 
as Rom. xiv, the Apostle seriously admonishes Christians: 
in regard to this matter. Nor did the trifles of the Gnostics 
recommend themselves by any great plausibility of language, 
so that the Apostle could not be afraid of the Colossians 
being deceived by it, as we shall see hereafter. Not so, 
however, with that Jewish opinion: first, because the 
ceremonial law had been once given by God himself; next,. 
because the Jews had been accustomed from childhood 
to reverence Moses, and their eyes had become used to 
the pomp of the sacrifices, and of the High-Priest, and of 
the whole priesthood, to which they found nothing to com- 
pare, for external grandeur, either in Christ himself, or any 
where among the Christians, or in the teachers, or in the re- 
ligious worship ; every thing, on the contrary, being mean, 
humble, and simple in its character, and all pomp and out- 
ward show being removed. My interpretation, therefore, 
seems to be confirmed by the testimony of facts. 
There are some things, however, in this portion of Scrip- 
ture, which must.be more accurately explained, and which I 
have found to be urged very strongly by those, whose opinion 
differs from my own ; and a reason must be given for certain 
words and interpretations, which I have given above. If, in do- 
ing this, I shall be thought by thelearned to have, here and there, 
exceeded proper bounds, and to have dwelt too much upon 
the illustration of refined terms, and phrases, which have been 
already treated of by men eminent in this department of lite- 
rature ; they must ascribe this to my desire to benefit young 
persons, who are engaged in studies of this nature. And, in 
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the first place, the reason why the supporters of the opposite 
opinion think that piAcdogia, ch. 11. 8, cannot mean the Jewish 
law, is this; that the Apostle adds, xai xevig dwdrns, xara sv 
wagadodiv cow dvSpiwuv, xard sa sorysia col xiopov, xai od xara 
Xgiscv (and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ.). This, they think, 
cannot apply to the law, which was enacted by God ; but is 
peculiarly suitable to the Gnostic, or Oriental philosophy. As 
I think differently, I shall now proceed to inquire, whether, 
by a correct interpretation, these words may not be made 
perfectly applicable to the subject to which I have referred 
them. — 
It must be chiefly borne in mind, that the Apostle is speak- 
ing, in this place, not of the law in general, or the Jewish 
Theology, which was nothing but the knowledge of the law, 
and particularly the ceremonial, as we have alreddy seen ; 
but of the law, as it then was: viz. deformed with the in- 
ventions and absurdities of the Jews ; and which, though it 
had been annulled by the death of Christ, was required to be 
still observed among Christians themselves. Very correctly, 
therefore, this Theology may be termed g:Acdopia xsvj, vain 
philosophy, for the reasons just stated ; which are express- 
ed also in the words that follow, xard viv wapadoon, x, +. X., 
after the tradition of men, &c. With the same propriety may 
it be farther called qirocopia rig dvarns, i. €. dxarndy, deceit- 
ful ; for any one might easily be deceived by it, as it com- 
mended the law, which was given by God himself, and which, 
as I have already observed, the Jews had been accustomed 
to admire from thtir childhood, on account of its outward 
splendor. Now this doctrine, mculcating and commending © 
the Jewish law, he calls piAcdopia xard. civ wapadoow riiv dvSparuv, 
1. e. a human system.* The word «xapadocs is exactly 





* I have thus rendered the words xara tiv wapadeoc, tay dySparan, 
in conformity with an elegant use of the preposition ard, which is em- 
ployed by the Greeks in place of the substantive verb, or of the adjec- 
tive or substantive in the Genitive case. ‘Thus, in the inscription of St. 

_ Matthew’s gospel, 3 xerd MatSater 'Evayyiarey, the gospel of Mat- 
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suitable to the Jewish theology, which was peculiarly distin- 
_guished by this name; as is evident from several places in 
the New Testament. See Matt. xv. 2. 3.6. Mark, vu. 3 

5.8. Gal.1. 14. For it signifies any system of instruction 
whatever ; particularly, that which relates to external wor- 
ship, in which sense, undoubtedly, it occurs in 1. Cor. x1. 2, 
where Luther has well rendered it, ‘die Weise,’ (the ordi- 
nances). But the ritual law is called ragadooig civ dvdpiwuy, a 
human system, either because it was enlarged, or rather de- 
filed, with innumerable inventions of men, which were more 
scrupulously observed than even the commandments of God 
himself ; (which is the opinion of Deyuine, in his ‘ Diss. de 
Chirographi et Principum' legalium abolitione,’ contained in 
Obs. S. Tom. 1v. p. 582,) or because, now that Christ had 
died, the observance of it was still enforced, which certainly 
was nothing more than the system of men; or, finally, be- 
cause it was imperfect, and was of no avail for the attainment 
of inward holiness, and eternal salvation ; so that it is called 
human in the same sense in which the whole law is termed 
gdp, and also the ritual law itself, in Heb. vu. 16. 1x. 10, in 
order to express its imperfection; as is wellknown. Neither 
of these opinions is contradicted by facts, or the usage of 
speech. The Apostle then adds, xasd ca ororysia ood xbepeu ; 
(after the rudiments of the world,) in the explanation of which 
words, ancient and later commentators are very much divided 
in opinion. Chrysostom and Theophylact understand them to 
mean the stars. Though I shall not deny, that the term ¢re- 
xsia was formerly applied to the stars, and that these are un- 





thew, or, which is Matthew's, or written by Matthew; as also in Jose- 
phus, of dc xara Moumlsoy rptfauc v'vezpaLarrss, meaning clearly : 
those who wrote the history of the actions of Pompey. So 4 seta 
wieew dicatcodrs, is the same as what is sometimes called § ix or de 
xioreme duxasoovrn, or simply dStesicrden rac iors. S80 also f sat 
éuroyiy wpiSsree, the free kindness; and the Greeka frequently use the 
expression, of xar’ enon dvdpse, chosen men. In Acts, xv. 2, tavec 
tay nad’ dua wometay, some of your own poets. According to this 
elegant Greek usage fp «ara in this passage must be explained: in: 
stead of which ry! is sometimes used. 
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doubtedly referred to in 1. Pet. 111. 10. 12, where the Apostle. 
had reference, without question, to One nitpi, which was 
imitated also by the ancient ecclesiastical writers ; yet the 
context. forbids us to understand the word in this sense, in the 
passage before us. We must look, therefore, for some other 
signification. The word ¢raysia properly means, /etters, and 
is used in this sense by the ancient grammarians : but further 
signifies, the first principles of any subject, which are taught 
young pupils ; according to the phraseology of the Hebrews, 
who call the ground-work of a thing nivQin. Whence, also, — 
the Jewish teachers call the elementary parts of philosophy, 
and the first principles of a subject, by the names +10: and D., 
derived from 70°. Hence, however, the term a. ¢rorysia came 
to be applied to "religion, and signifies its very beginnings, the 
first instruction in Christian doctrine ; asin Heb. v. 12, where, 
by an allowable pleonasm, (See Honar. Sat. L. 1. Sat. 1. 1.26, 
where the phrase ‘elementa prima’ is used,) is added, 
eis Spyis, which, according to the Hebrew mode of speaking, 
is for «péea; and this latter word is applied to the first prin- 
ciples of religion, in 1. Cor. xv. 3.* In the same way the 
word ¢roryéw was applied to religion, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing, both the manner of outward life, and the inward 
feelings of the heart ; this mode of speaking being derived not 
merely from the Hebrew usage, in the word 372m, but from 
the practice of the Greek writers, who use in the same sense 
the word Saivw, Thus, in Gal. vi. 16; S00: 4 xaviws cotrw 
drorynoovew ; in the explanation of which words commentators 
have been very much embarrassed. Every thing is plain, 
however, if this sense of ¢roryé only be borne in mind. The 
meaning is this ; whosoever, in their faith and life, follow thie 
rule (viz. that which the Apostle had given in verse 15, év 
xpideq "Indod oles wepirous) st, x. ¢. 2d.) 3 or, Who so believe and 
act, as if they thought that nothing is of any avail in the 
Christian religion but xam) xvicis, a new creature, shall be 
saved. In the same sense this word ¢rory¢w occurs in Phil. 
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11. 16, where Ishould apply it-principally to the mind ; since 
gpoveiv is added, which I understand as referring to a prudent 
manner of life ;. and the meaning is this: that rule which we 
have thus far followed, we ought to maintain in our way of 
thinking and of livings for the infinitives ¢rorysiv and pes 
are governed by és understood, according to an elegant usage 
of. the Greek writers,. of which Kress has cited some ex 
amples, in his Comment. ad Decr. Rom. pro. Jud. p: 428. 
Now from all this it may be seen, that, in the passage before 
Us, Td drorysia is to be understood as referring to religion, and, 
indeed, to that divine instruction which the Jews had, when 
they were only, as it were, novices and infants. But they 
were such, the Apostle tells us in Gal. 1v. 3, so long as they 
were bound under the irksome and severe discipline of the 
ceremonial law.; which law, the Apostle says, Ch. 111. 24, 
was a schoolmaster until Christ, or until the death of Christ, 
whereby we are delivered from it. Therefore by se ¢ére- 
ein. col xéduev, 1. €, sodrov, in Hebrew, nin Oy ‘yi0', is to be 
understood the ceremonial law itself; to which, as it was im- 
perfect, is therefore opposed the perfect doctrine of Christ, 
pirocdopia xara Xpweov. This. is very plainly shewn by verse 
20; dwsSavecs civ ea Xpitsy dwt civ Crorysiow rod xéepov, where 
the reference is evidently to the laws of Moses, from the ob- 
servance of which we have been freed. And no less clearly 
is this meaning established by Gal. iv. 3; where the Apostle 
says, isis, ors Huev vows, ted cd Crorysia vou xidpou Tuer de 
dovdepdver; Which ¢rorysia are, in verse 9, called doéevy xai 
’ @eonga, in comparison to the good things of the New Testa- 
ment ; those grorxsia having no power to procure salvation. 
And finally, my interpretation is exceedingly strengthened by 
the circumstance, that these croysia are called ¢rorycia ei 
xééuov. For it is the usage of the sacred writings, to call by 
this name the Jewish law of the Old Testament, in compan- 
son to the Gospel, which was the doctrine concerning fat- 
Asia giv odpaviiv, the kingdom of heaven, or of God, to which 
is opposed 6 xé¢uog ; as is very plainly shewn by the words ds 
Yiivess ev xdcpw, in verse 20; 1. ¢. as if ye were still in that 
former condition of the Old Testament.—The sense of the 
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verse under discussion, therefore, I think to be this: Let no 
man impose upon you by that deceitful (for the Apostle refers 
to verse 4) and vain Jewish doctrine, which recommends the 
Mosaic law ; and exacts the observance of ‘that which is a 
mere human system, and which (inasmuch as it was once de- 
livered by God) contains merely the first and imperfect in- 
struction of men under the Old Testament ; which is nothing 
in comparison of the more perfect system of Jesus Christ. 
The Apostle, therefore, brings forward two arguments, where- 
with to fortify the minds of Christians against that vain and 
deceitful Jewish doctrine, which required the observance of 
the ritual law ; the first, that this is a doctrine of men ; a:point 
which he explains more fully in what follows, by shewing, 
that this law has been abrogated by Christ: the second, that 
the ceremonial law contained simply the first teaching, and 
small beginnings of the worship of God under the Old Testa- 
ment; of which Christians stood in no need, inasmuch as 
they had the much more perfect doctrine of Jesus Christ, and 
by far the most excellent worship. The word svrwywysw is 
from cdo, or ¢xtAov, a booty,* and éyw ; and signifies, there- 
fore, to rob, to carry off as a prey, and further, to take any 
advantage of a person, either by force, or by fraud. Hence 
arises a very suitable interpretation : “ beware least any man, 
by the deception of this judaizing doctrine, deprive you of 
that freedom from the ceremonial law, which has been pur- 
chased by Christ ;” which, moreover, agrees entirely with the 
character of the Jews, and of all the defenders of the Mosaic 
law. Comp.-Matt. xxii1. 15. Certainly all these things do 
not accord well together, if you understand the reference to 
be to the Gnostic or Oriental philosophy. 





* Students of the sacred writings would do well to observe another, 
though somewhat less frequent, sense of this word. It is used in the N. 
T. to signify goods of any kind; e.g. Luke, x1.-22; as is shewn not only 
by the parallel place, Matt. x11. 29, where we find +# exiun, instead of 
72 exiaa, but also by the usage of the Hebrews, who apply the term 
bSu/, booty, to all kinds of goods; as Prov. 1. 13, xvi. 19, Dan. x1. 24, 


Esth. m1. 13; in which last passage the Septuagint has ra’ ordpyoyra. 
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The same observation may be made in regard to what fol- 
lows ; for every thing relates to the ceremonial law, and its 
abolition, concerning which the Apostle speaks so plainly in 
verse 14, that this passage is exactly in point. But before I 
say any thing of this verse, a few observations must be made 
in regard to verse 9; which I should have omitted had I not 
observed, that learned men lay much stress upon the word 
#\jpoue in particular, and give it I know not how mdny dif- 
ferent applications. For some think that they have drawn 
from this word a very weighty proof, that the Apostle is, in 
this passage, opposing the Gnostics, and particularly their 
Aeons ; which they usually distinguished by this name. 
Others, however, think that the reference is to the Oriental 
philosophy, or to the Essenes ; and suppose that this way of 
speaking is taken from the temple, of which God himeelf 
was the #\4pupa; and that the Apostle argues thus : “ Christ 
is the head of the whole church, and greater than all the an- 
gels ; we must not think of any other mediator, therefore, 
in our approaches to God (as the Essenes did, thinking that 
we must have an angel as a mediator with God), since we 
are ourselves the temple of God.” I certainly never saw 
an interpretation more far fetched than this ; and cannot sup- 
press my astonishment, that men in other respects very 
learned, and skilful in the Hebrew tongue, should have 
brought forward such an idea: it being as plain as possible, 
that the Apostle, in the use of the word cA*paya, imitates the 
phraseology of the Hebrews, who, as Scpoetreen, Hor. Heb. 
and after hin WotrFivs, in loc. have observed, use the word 
x42 to express the whole of a thing, or all that belongs to it. 
Thus in Psalm xxiv. 1, msi7m yRN TINT; L. 12. and 1. Cor. 
x. 26, xrgpupa sie yrs. According to this usage, *Ajpupa sii 
Sséeysog means the whole of divinity ; or the divinity itself, 
with all its attributes, as in Eph. 111. 19. sav +6 wAhpupa rod Os- 
ov, the sum total of those divine blessings, which are confer- 
red upon the faithful. This latter passage throws light upon 
the words which follow : xaos 2ees év duce (for 6” duro) eseAn- 
pupsvos ; i. e. by whom, or, by whose kindness, also, you have 
been enriched with the gifts of divine grace: which gifts the 
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Apostle then enumerates, viz. faith, holiness, and the pardon 
of sins, with words and figures taken from the ritual law. 
All these things he mentioned, for the purpose of shewing the 
excellence of Christ, and his doctrine, above that Jewish no- 
tion ; and .the duty of embracing the former, and rejecting 
the latter. What connexion, then, is there, between such a 
course of argument, and the Aeons of the Gnostics, or the 
worship of angels, required by the Essenes ? 

And it cannot be doubted, that in verse 148, the Apostle is 
speaking of the ceremonial law, which he shews to have been 
blotted out on the cross ; and thus that the distinction between 
Jews and Gentiles was done away, and peace had been made 
between them. For xéipiypapov roig déypas1, the ritual writing, 
or that which related to rites, is the same as véuog div gveoddiv ev 
déypaos, in Eph. 11. 15, the law, which consisted in ceremonial 
ordinances and rites, as Deytine has shewn, |. c. To this 
law he elegantly applies the name xs1psypagov, which has the 
same signification as ypésyo, i. e. a writing: and he thus not 
only alludes to the use of this word in pecuniary matters, as 
is plain from the words ¢aAziLes and wposndacac ; but also, as 
Exvestt has shewn, |. c. and in N. th. Bibl. T. 1. p. 159, to the 

difference between the law and the gospel ; imasmuch as the 
law, being first promulged by writing, is called xspéypagov, 
as u. Cor. m. 6, yp&sy« ; while the gospel is called rvsdpe, the 
Spirit, because its first promulgation was made, without letters 
and writing, by the Holy Spirit, speaking through Christ and 
the Apostles. It is called, moreover, 79 xa3’ judi xyeipoypagov, 
“i. e. standing in the way of you Gentiles, as a cause of sepa- 
ration ; I think, therefore, that av 1s put for iudv, these terms 
being often used for each other; as in Eph. 1. 1. 5, where 
those who, in verse 1, are called ipas, are, at the end of the 
parenthesis, called 4uag ; and then follows, Xapici dors cetwope- 
vos I would, therefore, refer +i xa’ jyuv to the Gentiles, but 
the words which follow, 6 hy ierevavriov Huiv, to the Jews ; and I 
think, with Grotius, that they ought to be interpreted from the 
usage of the Hebrew verb “wy, to oppress, from which comes 
7¥, which is, in many places, rendered by the Greek interpre- 
ters, drevavrios ; and I would thus understand the phrase ; by 
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which we also were oppressed, in reference to the irksomeness 
of the Levitical worship. This worship, however, Christ is 
now said to have entirely annulled, and to have taken away 
the force of the law which enjoined its observance, («pau- 
Cag duri + draupy) and to have deprived of their dignity and 
authority all those, who thus strongly urged the necessity of 
adherence to it, (for I understand dpxyd¢ xai &eveias to mean, 
not the devil, as Grotius thinks, but, according to Deyling’s 
view, the Jews, who, in 1. Cor. 11. 6, are called dpyourss svi 
alciwog cobrou ; and also all, who, either by their authority or re- 
commendation, were able to compel others to the observance 
of that law,) and to have exposed them to signal scorn (#day- 
yariev év eafsnoia) in a public manner, that all might perceive, 
that this law was no more of any force ; and, as it were, to 
have triumphed over them. And it is plain thet the Apostle 
had reference to the same thing in verse 16, and 17; since 
he draws an inference from what he had said, and makes an 
excellent comparison between the oud civ weddivew, and the 
Cia ros Xpirot. For cue means.a faint shadowing forth, a 
type, or symbolical representation ; Gwe, therefore, signifies 
the thing or blessing itself; whence we obtain a sense not 
only very elegant, but perfectly suitable to the subject, and to 
the whole context ; viz. “in things“of this. kind, or, in the 
whole ceremonial law, there were only to be found images of 
benefits to come ; but in Christ, i. e. in the New Testament, 
were the benefits themselves. The Apostle makes use of the 
same comparison, with a slight difference, in Heb. x. 1 ; and 
also Josepuus, de Bell. Jud. Lib. 11. c. 2. §. 5. Ed. Oxon. 
1720. 

In verses 18, and 19, he describes more minutely those who 
held the Christians in contempt, because they laid aside the 
Jewish law ; in order to put the Colossians the more upon 
their guard against them. These same verses, however, have 
led some learned writers to suppose that the Gnostics, or the 
Essenes, who they think may, in a certain sense, be termed 
Gnostics, are here intended ; principally, because in this, and 
other places, the Apostle opposes the worship of angels, in 
which they suppose that he referred to both those classes of 
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men,. who. maintained: that angels ought to be devoutly wor- 
shipped, as intercessors with God. We must inquire, there- 
fore,. whether we are obliged to understand men of this kind 
in the present passage ; or whether we can find another in- 
terpretation, agreeable to the usage of speech, and to the con- 
text itself. I shall first, however, make a few observations in 
regard. to the opinion, that the Essenes paid religious worship 
and honor to the angels ; after which f shall consider the pas- 
sage before us. | 
With respect, then, to this opinion, which is maintained by 
some very learned commentators, and, among these, Grotius, 
Price, and. after him Michaelis, m his Comm. in loc., it seems 
to be very doubtful, and without foundation in history. For 
there is not sufficient certainty in the testimonies which have 
been adduced; to lead-us to the inference that angels were 
worshipped by the Essenes. One proof adduced from Josx- 
pHus, de Bell. Jud. Lib. 11.. c.8. §7. Ed. Oxon. 1720, (for 
that which is cited from Philo by Price, ought not to have — 
been mentioned) has some plausibility. It is as follows : 
bpiougi——cpigedbas Andesiag, xai Cuvenpacen cpoing ca v8 7g aipitscg 
atrin GiGAia, xu td ri dyyéduv bvipera, “ They swear, that 
they will abstain from robbery, and will keep with equal re- 
verence the books of their sect, and the names of the an- 
gels.” This testimony, however, isnot sufficiently certain ; 
and there are two objections, moreover, which may be made 
toit. In the first place, this passage of Josephus is very ob- 
scure ; for what is the meaning of “keeping the names of 
the angels? Does it signify, honoring the angels with 
divine worship? Let the learned decide! But, further, 
this passage has undoubtedly been corrupted, as has been 
shewn by Havercaup, the very learned editor of Jose- 
phus ; who thinks that for dyyédww shold be read dyveid ; 
so that the Essenes are stated to have bound themselves by 
an. oath, not to betray to the uninitiated the rites, and names 
of the methods, whereby they were wont to be cleansed 
and purified. Josephus had made mention of éyveia in this 
sense, in the fifth section of this same chapter. And, indeed, 
if by cuvrhpneev co bvouare eiiv dyydduv. he had meant the 
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worship of angels, although the usage of speech by no means 
allows of such an interpretation of his words, Josephus cer- 
tainly would have explained this point more fully afterwards, 
where he sets forth more minutely the religion and customs 
of the Essenes. Nor does this idea agree with the character 
of those times; since it 1s well known that the Jews, after 
the Babylonish captivity, altogether abstained from idolatry, 
which the worship of ‘angels, if there was any; must certainly 
be accounted. The opinion itself, therefore, in respect to the 
worship offered to angels by the Essenes, which the Apostle 
is thought to have been opposing, is very uncertain ; a point, 
however, which ought, above all others, to have been clearly 
established. | 

But what is to be done, then, with the passage before us, 
in which the Apostle has certainly mentioned worship offer- 
ed to angels? Let us see. It must be particularly borne in 
mind, that the genitive rv dyyédwv is to be referred not only 
to Spnexcia., but also to samsivoppotivy. But Spnoxela civ dyydduy, 
as Ernest has shewn, N. th. Biblioth. T. 111. p. 420, means 
the same as 2ésAc3pyoxsia, in verse 23, which is there joined 
with the word tavswoppotivn, But Ipnoxcia does not refer to 
inward worship, (as even Wolfius has shewn, at this place, 
though he has erred in saying, that the word Spy¢xsia is never 
followed by the genitive of the object, to which the worship 
is offered ; which Krebs, in his Observ. on this place, has 
shewn to be a thing of very frequent occurrence,) but is used 
with reference to that part of religion, which consists.in ex- 
ternals ; and this interpretation is rendered necessary, in the 
present passage, by the whole context, and agrees with the 
usage not only of the sacred writers, (as James, 1. 26, where 
370x0s means one, who thinks that he complies with the re- 
quirements of religion, by observing some outward appear- 
ances of holiness ;) but also of Greek authors. There isa 
remarkable place in Puito, in his work entitled, ‘ Quod dete- 
rior potiori insidiari soleat,’ p. 159, Ed. Franc. 1691, where 
he says of a hypocritical man, Spnoxsiav dvsi ioiwernros tyyoupsves. 
This is also strongly confirmed by the interpretations of Hx- 
sycutus in his Glossary ; where Spijexos is explained by ér#9%- 
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dees, i.e. one who holds false opinions in regard to holiness, 
and the mode of procuring the divine favor; and %péoxos, 
which is the same as Spiox0s, by véperis, that is, one who is in 
any respect given to affectation, and also by dacidaipuv, a sa- 
perstitious person, one who seeks the divine favor by methods 
which cannot obtainit. In regard to the meaning of 3¢Auv év 
TAEWOHPOOLYy xed Ipyoxsia, COMMentators are very much em- 
barrassed. The explanation, “ affecting humility and piety,” 
is the most natural, and suitable to the usage of speech. For 
it is necessary to bear in mind a somewhat refined use of the. 
verb Sédw or é3¢dw, that when simply joined to another verb, 
or placed in connection with a preposition, it signifies a some- 
what vehement desire of any thing, and also, particularly in 
composition, affectation of any thing. ‘This signification is 
found not only in the Greek writers, but also in the New Tes. 
tament, as Markland has shewn, in his notes on Lysias,* Thus 
in John, vin, 44, cag éesdupiag sod warpig iptv Béders wosiv, “ ye 
do voluntarily and freely, and with pleasure and eagerness ; 
ye eagerly do.” Ch. vu. 17, dav cig Sdn 73 S2Anua durod cosiv, 
i. e. if any one desires ; and Ch, vi. 21, j3eAov Aaksiv durav sig 
<6 «doiev, “they willingly received him into the ship.”—Thi 
usage is very common also in the Hebrew language, where it 
answers to 73M, which, joined with 3, signifies, to be exceed- 
ingly delighted with any thing, so that one vehemently de- 
sires it; and it is rendered by the Septuagint either by 34 
év wi, where they have imitated either an elegant Greek, or a 
Hebrew usage, Or by éudoxsw s asin nu. Sam. xv. 26, ‘nx¥eN ry) 
YB, ox HFeryuex ev coi, 1. Sam. xvin. 22. Ps, cxrvit. 10, odx ev 7. 
Suvaceeia. col ierou Sersos, ovde sv craig xvnacug tov cdvdpog sudoxsi. 1. 
Kings, x.9. Of the same kind also is 1. Macc. 1v. 42, where 
the words 2Anrai vjpov mean, those who were eager for the 
law. From this signification, therefore, of the verb 3x, its 
compounds are to be explained; as é3cAcoveg, i.e. he who, 
for the sake of a little vain glory, desires to appear laborious, 
in Agtian, de Nat. Anim. 1v. 43; also éSsAcdrsis, an elegant, 


a 
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effeminate man, one who affects polish and urbanity, in He- 

uioporus, Aeth. Lib. vii ; 29¢Aé¢opes, one who affects wisdom ; 

and in the same manner also ¢9\c9-pnexog, one who desires to 

appear religious. Hence 23¢\oSsn¢xsia, verse 23, does not 

mean, a cunningly devised worship, formed after thetr own fan- 

cy, as Luther renders it, and as Grotius also thinks it should 
be interpreted ; but, according to this usage of speech, it sig- 

nifies, an affected love of religion, for which a person looks 
upon himself with great complacency. In this manner, more- 

over, the word has been explained by ancient commentators} 

as Augustin, Ep. 59 ;* Chrysostom, who explains it by vdé- 

€sa.; Theophylact, who interprets it, dwoxpmoudvn tvrdbesx bv 5 
Spyoxsia ; Hilary the deacon, who, in his Scholia on the epis- 
tles of St. Paul, which are attributed by some to Ambrose, 

understands by it,a pretence of religion. Therefore also, 
Sodus ev cameveSpecivy xi Spycxsia. in the place before us, means, 
one who affects humility and holiness; or, who aims at an af- 
fected humility and holiness. In this way the words are explain- 
edbya learned commentator of thetenth century, Aro, Bishop 
of Vercelli, in his Commentary, h. 1. His words are these : “If 
this could be expressed by a Greek word, it would sound still 
more familiar in the ordinary Latin usage. For he who af- 
fects to be rich, is, in the same way, commonly called thelo- 
dives, and he who affects to be wise, thelosapiens ; and so al- 
so in other cases of the same kind. Therefore, also, in this 
place, thelohumthi, i. e. one who affects humility, &c.”t And 
this interpretation is exactly applicable to the Jews, and par- 
ticularly the Pharisees, and to all who were in favor of the 
ceremonial law ; of whom the Apostle is speaking in this 
place. Aro perceived this, and considers the passage as re- 

ferring to the Jewish observances ; though he, too, trifles a 

great deal about the worship of angels. 





* (August. Op. Vol. 1. p. 388. Ed. Antw. 1700.—Tr.} 

t [The learned author has committed an error in attributing (bese 
words to Arro. They are Augustin's own expressions, in. the very p®s- 
sage referred to just before by Tittmann; who must, therefore, have 
cited this place of the Latin Father without having seen it.—T7.| 
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Why, however, does the Apostle add siiv dyyidw? To 
shew the nature of this Spnoxsia and rarswoppociva, and to in- 
timate their greatness, dignity, and excellence. For the He- 
brews, when they wish to express things that are great and 
remarkable, make use of names, indicative of objects of this 
character ;\as, for example, the name of God, which is very 
common in the Scriptures, as may be seen by a reference to 
Glass. They employ, however, for this purpose, the name 
382 also; for instance, when they wish to express remark- 
able wisdom, as in u. Sam. xiv. 20; 6 xupiig pov copic xaSu¢ 
Tonia dyyérov Fo Osod, cod yives wavea cd. ev oH yx, 2. e. thou art 
exceedingly mighty in wisdom and understanding ; or, when 
they would speak of distinguished kindness and justice, as in 
ui. Sam. xiv. 17. xix. 27, 5 xipiis pou § Bacirsis dg ayyerog vod 
Qsoi, xual roingov +d ayariv cv dpSarpois Cou; or, when they de- 
scribe great good-will in any one, as in :. Sam. xxix. 9, 31 
pi? J#792 "22 NAS; where the Septuagint has omitted the 
last words, and rendered the plirase, dyadi¢ 0 év épSaduoig wou ; 
or, when they speak of very great majesty, as in that descrip- 
- tion of Stephen, Acts, vi. 15, cidov +3 xpicwmov aired vigei xpi- 

Curov dyyéhov, t. ¢. his face was full of dignity and gravity ; or, 
finally, when they are describing a great multitude, as in 1. 
Cor. xu. 1, where nobody surely can suppose, that the lan- 
guages of angels are meant; but we perceive immediately, 
that by yAdooors civ dvSpiruv xai civ dyyédwv, are intended 
all languages whatever. From all this it may be perceived, 
what is the meaning of Spnoxsia civ dyyéAwv, in the place be- 
fore us; viz. a life and holiness, which resemble the life and 
holiness of angels, and are therefore most pure and perfect. 
There is no need of a long proof, as Wolfius has already per- 
ceived this to be the meaning, as well as a great proportion of 
the very learned commentators whom he cites. But what ¢a- 
mewoppodivy eéiv dyyé\uv means, is shewn by verse 23, where 
it is connected with doedia ¢épores, which consists in severe 
treatment of the body, and in abstinence from such food as 
men naturally desire ; and is opposed to 44, viz. roT oéparos, 
which signifies, attention to the body, both in general, and par- 
icularly as it regards the nourishment of it. 'This signification 
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of syn, as also of the verb sicu, is not, indeed, very common ; 
sometimes, however, it occurs in Scripture, as in Matt. xv. 5, 
od py enon civ wartpa airov, x. ¢. A. where du Is to be un- 
derstood as referring, not merely to the paying of proper re- 
spect, but also principally to hberality and munificence in the 
support of parents ; as even the parallel place, Mark, vn, 12, 
shews, where, instead of cid, the verb vow is used, which, 
as Grotius observes, is for dyaSoreiw. Ti occurs, in the 
same sense, in 1. Tim. v.3; as is evident from the verse 
which follows, where the Apostle orders, that widows who 
have children should be supported by them, and not by others. 
Particularly clear, however, is versé 17, which is exactly to 
the point. See also Ecclesiasticus, xxxvii1. 1. The Aposties, 
in their use of this word, imitated, without doubt, the usage 
of the Hebrews, who use in the same sense the verb 432 ; as 
in Numb. xxiv. 11. Ti4w, however, is to be found ‘with this 
signification in the Greek writers, who also, in the same way, 
elegantly employ the verb éranéw; as in Demostaenns, de 
Corona,” érasnsiv yputq drspavy, i. e. to honor; or rather, to 
reward with a golden crown; for Demosthenes had a little 
before said, in reference to the same subject, ¢repaviices ypuot 
écspavw. Nor is it unusual with Latin writers to use the words 
honor and honoro in this sense, 1. e. instead of premsum, and 
benefictis afficio. Thus, for example; in Cicero, pro Quintio, 
_ 4; pro Roscio Amerino, 37, and 47 ; quod viris fortibus honos 
habitus est, laudo; also in his Epist. L. xv. 9, medico hones 
haberetur, i.e. it was proper to give him a reward ; but in 
what way, Cicero could not tell. In the same sense, also, the 
word occurs in Suetonius, August. 45, where see the com- 
mentators ; comp. Kress, Comm. ad Dec. Rom. et Athen. 
pro. Jud. p.' 416, and Exsner, on this place, p. 416. And that 
this is the sense of the word sw) in the passage before us, 
the words that follow clearly shew ; epic rAycpoviv cig capnic, 
i, e. to the satisfying of the body; which expressions point 
out the nature of ‘the «) before mentioned.. For «Ayspev) 
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signifies that satisfying of the body, which is produced by 
food ; as appears from the usage of the Septuagint, which al- 
most always employs the word to express this idea, and ren- 
ders by it the Hebrew words yr, and yav, as in Exodus, 
xv1. 3, 7oTiowsy aprovg slg eAnopovav. The Apostle, therefore, 
refers to those, who abstained on certain days from food and 
drink, through their scrupulous reverence for the ceremonial 
law ; and used severe bodily mortification ; and in this man- 
ner desired to appear more holy than others, to imitate the 
angels, and.to lead an angelic, é. e. a perfectly humble and 
pure life. It is evident how suitable this is to the design of 
the Apostle ; since he is speaking of those who were too par- 
tial to the Jewish law, which required a severe treatment of 
the body, and who, on this account, thought themselves more 
holy and religious than others. Nor is the usage of speech 
against it: for abstinence from marringe is also called an 
angelic life; whence the term Isayysdo, in Luke, xx. 36 ; and 
therefore abstinénce from food may be spoken of in the same 
way, and that, too, according to the usage of the Hebrews, 
‘with whom any one who eats little, or mean food, is said not 
to eat, and he that eats so as to satisfy the natural wants of 
the body, or lives on delicate and dainty food, to eat; as ap- 
pears even from Matt. x1. 18s.  Tawswoppocivy civ dyyéduv 
consists, therefore, in abstinence from food, and too great 
mortification of the body. And to this agree the words & 7 
sdipaxsv tuBarsiov, if they are explained thus; bestowing in- 
cessant attention upon what he does not understand ; or, he 
is ignorant of that which he is doing ; or, as Varasvus inter- 
prets it, “ agens, quee pro certo non habet, Deo accepta esse, 
doing things which he does not know certainly to be accepted 
by God.” For ipaw is used according to the Hebrew man- 
ner of employing the verb nx}, viz. to understand, as Gen. 
xii. 1. 1, Kings, x. 4. and also in numerous places in the New 
Testament. The verb ¢uacsiw means properly, to enter 
into ; and also, figuratively, to bestow constant labor and at- 
tention upon any thing, as was the case with those who were 
zealous for the ceremonial law. Comp. Kress, on this pas- 
sage. "Eaxy, quosupsvos bd rol vig He Capxig ecirol, 1. e. who 
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nevertheless is proudly elated in the midst of this les igno- 
vance, and is vainly puffed up with human wisdom, and led 
away by empty arrogance, and an eager desire for human 
applause, as were the Pharisees and Jewish teachers. Kera- 
€paSevw, 1 think with Casaupox on this passage, means, to con- 
demn, so that it is the same as xpivw in verse 16, which is used 
im numerous places for xaroxpivw ; so that the Apostle repeats, 
in this place, the admonition given in verse 16, only using 
another word. I would therefore render the passage thus: 
Let no man, therefore, I say, condemn you, or charge you with 
doing wrong. The word xaraégatsiw is taken from the mode 
of conducting the games. Beasu is applied to the master, 
or president of the games, who not only distributes the prizes, 
bat also decides who is worthy to receive them. Hence it 
denotes, in the next place, in general, te preside over, to rule, 
as in Ch.11. 15. But xara, in composition, sometimes has the 
force of giving an unfavorable sense to a word. Kara€entsiu, 
therefore, signifies, to judge in an unfavorable way, or, to 
condemn. Hesychius, accordingly, interprets the word by 
xeraxpivw, Kress, on this passage, thus explains it ; “ Let no 
nran artfully and unjustly circumvent and deceive yan 
This, also, is a very suitable sense. 

The Apostle now proceeds, in verse 19, to describe a per- 
son who advocates, and submits himself to the Jewish law : 
leaving, says he, the doctrine of Jesus Christ, (vis. while he 
recommends and observes what Christ has forbidden,) by 
whose power the whole of this spiritual body (he speaks of 
the church as of a body, of which Christians are the mem- 
bers,) receives nourishment and strength through all its parts 
and joints, so that it gains increase pleasing to God. The 
verb éwryopnyéw, which is freely used by the Apostle, I have 
rendered, “to receive nourishment.” Xopyéw and éeryopnylu, 
and also aur occopmy/ se, (for those persons are much mistaken, 
who think there is any particular force or emphasis in the 
compound verb) are used by the Attic writers principally ; 
and signify, to furnish the expenses necessary for the celebra- 
tion of the games. Hence, the person who is at the expense 
of the games is called xepyis, as Ernesti has shewn, on Xe- 
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nophont. Memorabilia, 111. 4 ; and xophywv, and the Latin cho- 
ragium, mean the apparatus necessary for the celebration 
of the games, as, for instance, garments, statues, dvc., and, 
further, any apparatus for the execution of any design. 
Hence yopnyéw and é#syomyés mean simply to give, to furnish 
what is requisite for the accomplishment of any thing, to sup- 
ply with the necessary articles and aid; and, in the passive 
voice, to receive these same things. These verbs are always 
used in these senses. in the New Testament ; as, 11. Cor. 1x. 
10, 6 eatyopnytiv Catpace rw Carsipoves, xai diprov el Cadi yoenyhoa, 
i.e. he who supplies seed to the sower, will also furnish every 
kind of food; as appears from the parallel place, Isai. tv. 
10, from which these words are taken and translated ; for 
the Hebrew there is {f, which the Septuagint has rendered by 
didwps. Accordingly, xogryéw and éeryopnyéw are used one for 
the other, as in the passage now tited, and also in Gal. i. 5, 
and 1. Pet. iv. 11; and likewise for Sidwps, as Luke x1. 13. 
Hence a7 ri teryognying, Eph. rv. 16, is the joint, by which 
any member supplies another with what tends to its increase. 
Let us here add the sense of this whole passage ; as it is ve- 
ry intimately allied to that before us. It is this: By whose 
power this whole spiritual body, fitly joined and compacted, 
through that junction by which the members communicate to 
each other spiritual benefits, (as the members of the body 
impart to one another the nervous moisture,) according to the 
measure and power of every member, increases, so as to ad- 
vance in love. Respecting the words xognyé» and eeryopnyto, 
Kngss has treated extensively, and, as usual, with great 
learning, in his Commentar. ad Decreta Rom. pro Jud. p. 
22 8. | 

In the verses that follow, it is evident at once that the 
Apostle is repeating the admonition, delivered in verse 8 8. ; 
and giving a reason for the statements which he had made, 
and the substance of which has been already mentioned. 
This only I would observe, that »7 ayn, pndé x. +. A. in verse 
21, are expressions referring to the same subject, and are to 
be explained without any distinction as relating to food; in 
which sense they occur in Xenors. Cyropaed. L. 1. c. 3, as 
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Bos has observed in his Exercitt. Phil. p. 207. So in the 
Memorabilia, L. 1. c. 3, ¢ieuv axesedes does not mean, to touch 
food, but to eat it. As for yévouas in particular, that it signi- 
fies not to taste, but to eat, Bos has shewn by several instan- 
ces, in his Animad. ad Vorstium, which are added to the Ob- 
servv. Miscell. p. 249, where he establishes this sense of the 
word, by reference to several authors, principally profane 
writers. The words & tors wavea. sig pdopav rn dwoyphee, in verse 
22, are parenthetical, and are to be understood in the same 
way as the words of Christ, Matt. xv. 17. ’Eveddpara ciis 
dvépawuv, mean the same a8 Tagadodis suv civdpuwuv, in verse 8. 
Ayes, in verse 23, means, appearance ; for the word is used 
in this sense by the Greek writers; whence the phrase Asyov 
§ysv means, to have or to shew the appearance of any thing, 
as Bos, |. c. has proved by several examples. 

Having thus given my explanation, and established it by 
the usage of language, not less than by the demgn of the 
Apostle, and the whole context ; I think that I have asserted 
not without reason, that, through the whole of this Epistle to 
the Colossians, there is not so much as the shadow of a trace 
of the Gnostic or Oriental philosophy, but that every thing 
is to be understood as relating to the ceremonial law, and its 
zealous supporters. 

. | have occupied considerable time in the elucidation 
of this passage ; and must now hasten to the considera- 
tion of others. It is thought by some learned writers, 
that there are nowhere more clear and evident traces of 
the Gnostics than in 1. Tim. vi, and particularly in the 
concluding verses of the chapter, where they think that 
the Apostle points them out by name; being no doubt de- 
ceived by the sound of the word yvéic«. Let us see, how- 
ever, whether an interpretation cannot be given, which may 
suit both the usage of language, and the design and views of 
the Apostle, without making the place refer to the Gnostics, 
or other philosophers of that kind. First let us inquire 
into the meaning of the word yo, which I think signi- 
fies here the knowledge of divine things, or religion ; which 
is perfectly agreeable to the other and most ancient use of 
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the word. ‘The Septuagint sometimes renders by yo. the 
Hebrew word a3, which properly signifies, an accurate and 
distinct knowledge of any thing ; from the word 112, whieh, 
like the Arabic ul) , means properly, to cut ; and hence, to 
- consider any thing part by. part, i. e. more accurately, as 
Scauttens has shewn, on Prov. 1.2 But 2°3 signifies fur- 
ther, the knowledge of divine things, or also divine inspira- 
tion, as Dan. ix. 22. For it answers evidently to the Arabie 
x_<_<_$, which occurs very frequently in the Koran, and 
is the ordinary word for expressing those divine inspirations, 
with which Mohammed professed to be favored. For the 
most part, however, and very frequently, the Septuagint trans- 
lates by yvéieis the word nv, which signifies any kind of know- 
ledge whatever ; but, especially, the knowledge, and also the 
system itself, of things relating to religion, as Mal. 1. 7, where 
the prophet says, Ny3-71Me" 379 “NDY, i. e. it is the duty of the 
ministers of God, to watch over doctrine and its purity ; care- 
fully to keep the divine doctrine ; or rather, so to deliver it, 
that its purity’ may receive no injury. The Septuagint has 
rendered the passage word for word ; xsiAn isgéwe pudageras 
yew, And the word yvicis has this sense in the New Tes- 
tament also, so that it signifies simply, knowledge concerning 
God ; as Rom. 1. 19, where, indeed, the words are yowdroy got 
600, but this is for yvdieig vod Osod, as Chu. 4, xendrov for xeuo- 
coen¢ ; and in Chap. x1. 33, yvécis is attributed to God him- 
self, for which reason he is called, ini. Sam. u. 3, nips Se, Osis 
yvacewv. In this sense the word occurs in numerous places of 
Clemens Alexandrinus ; as at the beginning of Book V, of 
the Stromata, where he speaks of yviieis vlod xai eargoc, which 
he says ought to precede zitsis, Thence, also, yv40¢ signifies 
every kind of knowledge of divine things ; as in that difficult 
passage, 1. Cor. vin. 1, though even this place, also, Hammand 
and Brucker have made to refer to the Gnostics, because they 
found the word yvaerr there! Those who entertain ths opi- 
nion, however, do not understand the real meaning of the 
place. It isthis: “The generality of us (ravrés, on account 
of verse 7,) have a knowledge of such things (he particular. 
ly refers to knowledge os the nothingness of idols, 
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as the context very clearly wimg oh (finally we 
are’in part not wanting in knowledge 5 { for a parenthesis _be- 
gins from these words, which is continued to the end of verse 
3, as Schmidt and Bos have correctly observed) but this know- 
ledge by itself usually leads to pride ; but it will profit, if love 
be added to it, which is the most excellent teacher of our du- 
ties.” So Ch. xm. 2. Tvéioig, however, signifies besides this, 
religion itself, as Phil. m, 8, which is a very clear passage. In 
the same way yivdoones is used, John, xvu. 3, where, of aes 
doubt, reference is made to Isaiah, um. 11, where our Lor 
Jesus Christ is said to bring many to the faith inv73, 1. e 

his gospel and doctrine. This use of yd, in th 
religion and divine doctrine, is also found in Clem 
drinus ; as in Strom. L. vi. p. 645, where he pone iis 
wad. To viod ro bot ragadoSsioa xai aroxaruprsioa, know- 
ledge delivered and revealed by the Son of God,” and also 
in numerous other places ; and he constantly distinguishes by 
the term yvi¢r1xos, one who has embraced the religion of Je- 
sus Christ. From: all this, therefore, it may be perceived, 
that yvéidis, in the place before us, may, according to the usage 
of language, have the meaning which I have assigned to it; 
and that it has, is, inthe next place, proved by the con- 
text. This yviei is called jevdcvpes, i. e. that system of di- 
vine things, which is not worthy of this name, and, on ac- 
count of its corruptions, can no more be spoken of in 





















this way; in a word, false religion. Yevdéwywos yvcieig, there- 
fore, is precisely the same as pAccogia, Epistle to the 
Colossians ; viz. the Jewish doctrine, de and corrupted 















tions and discussions respecting this doctrine, or is e 1 
Now the Apostle calls this same doctrine rag CeCiAoug ’ 
viag. The word xsvouvia is from xsvis, which is used in. 
Testament according to the Hebrew manner, ¢ K 
to p?, vain, void; as xsvet) answers 7, which znifie 
ther to take away altogether, or to ish, or to abase or 
self, to lower one’s self, or to makes one’s strength less t 
the natural ability ; ; which the Greek writers elegar 
press by vausdveyer, and the Latin by the words, “dispe 
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vires meas.’ We find xais, in this sense, in Luke, 1. 53, 
whovreiwrag iZasicreiss xavels, he makes the rich poor, he de- 
presses them, so that they have nothing of which they can 
boast ; and xsvow, in 1. Cor. 1. 17, iva pa xsd § oravpis col 
Xpiseoi, i. e. least that power, which is peculiar to the gospel, 
and which it has over the minds of men, although no art be 
used, should be taken from the gospel, and ascribed to hu- 
man artifice. Hence we may perceive the folly of those, 
who, in Phil. 11.7, and in the condition of our Lord Jesus 
Christ while on the earth, termed in scholastic language his 
state of humiliation, imagine a certain emptying, and philoso- 
_ phize about it to a wonderful degree. Still better known is 
the meaning of the Hebrew word p), as in that well-known 
declaration, xn p) 127%, Deut. xxxi1. 47, which is} trans- 
lated by the Septuagint elyi Asyog xevig odsog, i.e. this promise 
shall not be void, it shall have its efficacy, or fulfilment. The 
word xsvopuviag, therefore, means-vain discussions, having no 
utility, no efficacy for the production of piety,and therefore 
without effect ; and is the same as xsveig Aéyoe, in Eph. v. 6. 
Hence Hesychius interprets xsvopuviags by paraodoyiag. [But 
the Apostle calls them fs84ou, i.e. profane and impious, 
on account of their remarkable wickedness, and contempt of 
the true and purer doctrine ; such as charactenzed the ques- 
tions respecting Jewish rites, keeping the ceremonial law, and 
other things of the same kind. And this Jeudéwpos yricis the 
Apostle opposes to rapaxaraSipy or rapatipy. For it makes no 
difference, whether we read «egaxaradhxn or ragartipn, since 
both have the same meaning, and both are used in a good 
sense. In this place is meant, without doubt, the doctrine of 
the gospel; as is shewn by the parallel places, Ch. 1. 18, 
where the verb ragariSsyou is joined with tageyysia ; and 
Tim. 1. 14. | 

Thus much respecting the words; let us proceed to the 
subject-matter, the context, and parallel passages. And, 
first, I shall assume a point which is freely conceded by 
all commentators, that the Apostle is evidently, in these 
words of which I have been speaking, repeating the admoni- 
tion given before in Ch. 1. 4, comp. with verse 18: for the 
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diseourse begun in verse .3, he continues in verse 18; and 
verses 4—17, are parenthetical, as Heumawn, and Mic#ae is, 
in lec. have observed after MeLancrnon, Oper. Tom. rv. p. 
380. Perhaps, also, the opinion of Heumann and Grotus 1s 
not entirely unworthy of attention, that verses 20 and 21, of 
Ch. v1, were added by the Apostle, with his own hand, by 
way of appendix to the epistle after it was finished, in order 
to press the more thoroughly this admonition upon Timothy. 
It is evident, therefore, that the words €s€hAous xevopuviag xa 
avrisictis rc Levdwviprov YVOEWS, mean the same as peu S08 xou 
vyevecihoy ious dwegxveos in the other passage, or, as they are call- 
ed, ch. 1v. 7, BeShroug xai yeatsdas pibovs, By pidos, however, 
are not meant, as is commonly supposed, fables, this not being 
the peculiar and only signification of the word, with Greek 
writers : but the Apostle means, discourses, discussions, narra- 
tions; hence iSoc cscopiopevos, 11. Pet. 1. 16, means, cunning 
and artificial accounts; or discussions, skilfully and craftily 
devised, calculated to deceive the minds of men, (Diopor. 
Sicuz. 1. 93, calls them pibove weeAacutvevs) which the 
Apostle says that he had not used, ( ‘axo\evS@cawrse ) in 
shewing to Christians the very present, i. e. efficacious 
majesty of Jesus Christ ; but that he had only delivered, in 
a simple narrative, what he had perceived with his own eyes 
and ears. pects wigs signifies : to yield assent to refined 
discussions ; to delight in them, and to be absorbed in the 
- study of them: for this isthe meaning of the phrase «ges- 
éyew wi, as Kress, in his Obs. in N.T. © Josepho, om Acts, 
vm. 6, p. 203 s., has proved from several passages of Jose- 
phus. The meaning, therefore, of px «gotextw piSo js : not 
to care about these things, to shun them, to reject them. 
Now it is evident that xpostyew i Soig xa yevearoyiong derephyreig, 
is that same paraodoyia, to which the Apostle says, in verse 
6, that some had turned aside. These, however, he calls, in 
the following verse, vopodidicxadro ; and by this vipes he means 
the Jewish law, as appears from verse 8 s., where ‘the Apog- 
tle speaks of this, and especially of its threatenings ‘against 
violators of the law. See Grorivs, on this place, and Hev- 
mann. Hence the teachers of the Jews are called parmAdyer, 
e . & 
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in Tit. 1. 10.—In such a train of thought as this, how can it 
be supposed that there is any reference to the Gnostic philo- 
sophers ; and what other persons can possibly be intended, 
but Jews, and teachers of the law, and those who were stre- 
nuous advocates of the Jewish religion? A comparison, 
moreover, of the words themselves by which the Apostle 
describes that class of men, with other forms of expression 
in relation to the same subject, will establish the correctness 
of my interpretation. For, in other places, he speaks of the 
Jews exactly in the same way, and almost in the same words, 
as in verse 7, where he says ; yu) voodwrss phes & Aéyousl, wars 
w5gi clu Oa€sCaiveu, i.e. even they themselves do not suffi- 
ciently understand the things which they teach, nor can they 
. explain and clearly prove them to others. Now do not these — 
words agree entirely with what the Apostle says of the Jews, 
in Rom, x.2; ZyAcv @eoh dyousm, AAA’ 0d naw’ delyvatn, i. €. 
they are, indeed, zealous in defence of the religion and law 
of God; but their zeal is not enlightened, nor united with a 
just knowledge of God and of religion.. And im what res- 
pect do they differ from those words in Col. u. 18, 2 us ée- 
gaxsv spSorduw ? Mosneim himself, accordingly, understands 
this passage as referring to the Jewish teachers.—Not lese im- 
portant, moreover, is the consideration, that, of this clase of 
men, Hymenaeus and Alexander are mentioned by name, in 
Ch. 1.20; whom nobody but Mosheim can readily think 
were Gnostics, thet bears in mind the fact, that these men 
were delivered to Satan, or, at any rate, were expelled from 
the Christian church by the Apostle, that they might return 
toa better mind. For whether we understand these words 
as referring to excommunication ; which was performed, by 
Christians separating such persons from their society, and not 
permitting them to enter into the public assemblies, that at 
length, perhaps, being driven into the company of the hea-- 
then, they might repent; or whether we adopt another, and 
more probable interpretation, ‘that Hymenseus and Alexan- 
der were delivered over to the power of Satan, in order that, 
through the afflicting of their bodies, they might return to a 
sound mind, as wes done in the case of the incestuous person, 
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1. Cor. v. 5; either way it is clear, that these men were 
members of the church. For the Apostle expressly asserts, 
1. Cor. v. 12 8, that it does not belong to themselves and to 
Christians to judge those, who are out of the pale of the 
church ; that it is enough to judge Christians ; that others are 
judged by God. Unless, therefore, Hymenaeus and Alexander 
had been Christians, the Apostle could not have expelled them 
from the Christian church, nor delivered their bodies to be af- 
flicted by the devil.—Nor ought it to be forgotten, that the 
words sols CsChroug xal ypatdee pidovs, in Ch. iv. 7. are explain- 
ed by the Apostle himself, in the next verse, as referring to 6w- 
porn) yupvacia ; and this, he says in verse 3 s., consisted 
in abstinence from meats, and drinks, and other things of 
that nature. Now to what can these things be more suitably 
referred, or to what ought they rather to be applied, than to 
the Jewish ceremonial law, which, it is well known, persons 
of that period, and even some Christians, so strongly urged, 
and recommended both by words and example? Finally, it 
is no unimportant consideration, and perhaps deserves the 
greatest weight of all, that the Apostle calls those very pisu 
by the name of "Iovdaixe, in Tit. 1. 14, and uses the same verb 
axpoté, which he has in1. Tim. 1. 4; and in Tit. 111. 9, speaks 
of pugds Ynrqcus, which answers plainly to Se€fAu wie. For 
the word (nrh0s¢ signifies questions, refined discussions, and, 
principally, allegorical reasonings. Hence ov{yryris means a 
person, who can argue ingeniously respecting every kind of 
doctrine ; and ovurnris cei alawos coveou, 1. Cor. 1. 20, signifies 
a man accomplished in the refinement of human wisdom. 
The Hebrews call such a person {9™, whence Wn», mean- 
ing the refined; allegorical, or mystical sense. Hence also 
at frnds, in the sense of which I have spoken; for example, in 
Acts xv. 2, where it is connected with the word ¢eéesus, which 
means altercation, as is shewn by the usage of the Septuagint, 
which sometimes rénders by this word the Hebrew. Not 
anly, however, does the Apostle, in the passage referred to, 
speak of pugds Snehosis, but also of yevendreyiag,* xai Epes, ad 


* Tevsaacylac. Sxmizrtadds, ’Amroy, in Comment. Hist. de ant. 
Christ. statu, p. 90. But what grounds hes he for this? 
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payag vousxdg ; in which it is very evident, that reference is 
made to the contentions of the Jews respecting the ceremonial 
law, and religious subjects in general. Some, however, are 
of opinion, that the passage relates particularly to their dis- 
putes on the genealogies of the Chief-priests and priests, to 
which, according to Josephus, they paid very scrupulous at- 
tention ; the Jews being universally of opinion, that the immor- 
tality, and everlasting honor of their name, depended on the 
genealogical tables. On this subject, see Micaaezis, Com- 
mentationes, presented to the Royal Soc. of Gotting. during 
the years 1763 ss; p. 2 s.—Now either comparison of dif- 
ferent passages, and the reasoning founded upon it, . are no- 
where of any weight in interpretations of this kind, or it is 
evident from what has been adduced, that, through the whole 
of the passage under discussion, there is no trace of the Gnos- 
. tic, or of any other philosophy ; but that its meaning is that 
which I have assigned to it. And here I cannot. but notice 
the caution of those two distinguished commentators, Cury- © 
sosTtom and Camerarios; both of whom considered this 
place as referring to the Gnostics, but only on conjecture. 
Curysostom, Op. Tom. vi. p. 531. Ed. Par. 1636, says, 4 raya 
cold ons, dries ewig baurods Excrow sors Mvworimols, dg wAzov ci céiv 
ddAuw sdéres, “or perhaps he says this, because certain per- 
sons, at that period, called themselves Gnostics, as knowing 
somewhat more than others.” And it 1s évident that he add- 
ed this only in the way of conjecture, from the fact that he 
explains the whole of this Epistle with reference to the Jews. 
Thus, for example, he expressly says that irepodidacxadziv, Ch. 
1. 3, refers to “the Jews, who wished to bring believers again 
into subjection to the law ;” (Iovdaloug, Bovromevoug war dei 
cw vinev Edxsw rolg witrovs) and he adds, that the Apostle re- 
proves them for this in almost all his epistles. Moreover, he 
thus explains péSo¢ xai yeveadoyiaus, in the next verse; wiSous 
ov ov wipov gndiv, deays, DAAA tag waparohss, xa cd wrapaya- 
Ciyuera, xai cd wapadna Soypara. "Emig yap roug 2 Toudaiuv 
gv sig dvovhrog cd wavra Abyov dvaNicxsi, wamwoug xal spore. 
woug daSpoivrac, iva Ondsv tuwsipiag wodAns xaos lorogiag dogav 
yuo. * He does not refer to the law ; far from it; but to 
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fictions, and false doctrines. For it is known, that some of the 
Jews employ their whole discourse on useless topics, reckon- 
ing up their pedigree, that they may acquire a reputation for 
great learning and investigation.” In the same way, he inter- 
prets Scthroug xal ypatdag piSous, ch. iv. 7, by cag lovdaia eaga- 
tuphong.—So also Camznanius, on this passage, observes, “1 
euspect, also, that the Apostle here refers to a certain sect, 
called Gnostics. (rév Tvudridiv xadoupdvuv) who are supposed 
to have sprung from the Nicolaitans, and who shewed a won- 
' derful acquaintance with abstruse subjects.” Many very 
learned commentators have been equally cautious, in express- 
ing their opinions on this subject ; among whom I think Gao- 
Tivs also may ina certain sense be classed, who speaks, I per- 
ceive, rather in a hesitating manner at Matt. xxiv. 11. He 

there observes ; “ And this (the Gnostic philosophy, of which 

he is speaking,) is, if 1 am not mistaken, that Ys.davupos pectic, 

mentioned by St. Paul in his epistle to Timothy.” At this 

place of the Apostle, however, he speaks with greater con- 
fidence, saying ; “‘ you perceive here, how ancient is the name 
of Gnostics, which these philosophers, mingling themselves 
with the Christian assemblies, assumed ; despising others as 
ignorant persons :” though, even at the former place also, he 

pronounces his opinion with some degree of confidence, in the 

remarks which he afterwards makes. 

Let us now proceed to the writings of St. John, and par- 
ticularly his Gospel, and First Epistle ; in which some very 
learned men think that there are such evident traces of the 
Gnostic philosophy, that no doubt can remain upon the sub- 
ject. With respect to the former, they assert, with great 
unanimity, that the whole of it was written in opposition to 
this class of men ; both because it is too evident, that the de- 
sign of the sacred Evangelist was to defend the divinity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ against the objections of enemies, and 
because he makes use of those very words, which the Gnos- 
tics employed in a different sense. Among these they class 
the terms Asyos, Zuni, pais, povoyerns, cure, and the phrases, «gi 
rav Gaiv sivas, cAheng yapires xai dAxésiag, and others. Objections, 
however, may be urged against both these proofs. 
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As tor the first argument, that it was the design of St. John 
. to contend against the opponents of Christ’s divinity, i. e. the 
Gnostics, I have not as yet been persuaded into this opinion 
by what some learned writers have advanced in support of 
it, with more ingenuity and plausibility than correctness. For, 
first, the whole tenor of the discourse, and even the first 
fourteen verses, which are particularly thought to refer to 
this subject, have no appearance of any refutation, or ar- 
gument ; on the contrary, it is plain that it is a doctrinal 
passage, in which the inspired writer, according to a method 
pursued in other parts of Scripture, makes some explanato- 
ry observations in regard to our Saviour, his natures, and the 
union of them, by way of preface and introduction to the 
subsequent history of Christ ; and clearly and minutely shews 
the design of this great mystery, at that time altogether re- 
jected by the Jews ; which the Christians might. make use of 
as well for convincing the Jews, as for strengthening their 
own belief, by a certain and clear examination of the whole 
nature and truth of the matter. And this was the design and 
plan of the other writers also of the gospel history, though 
of none so plainly as of St: John ; and yet no other, except 
him, has ever been thought to have combated the errors of 
the Gnostics. There is no reason, therefore, for the assertion 
of some learned men, and, among these, of Scuroecxy, Hist. 
Eccl. Tom. n. p. 312, that this doctrinal discourse of St. John 
is altogether out of place in a historical book, unless the in- 
tention of it is to refute some doctrinal error. Foy granting, 
that St. John departs somewhat from the character of a his. 
torian, and undertakes the office of a teacher ; 1s he necessa- 
rily, on that account, contending against the Gnostics, or other 
heretics of that kind? On the contrary, as I have already 
said, he added these remarks for the benefit of the Jews, and 
of Christians, who were not sufficiently confirmed in the faith. 
And what else is it but to fulfil the office of a historical writ- 
er, to relate, that the Son of God existed before the begin- 
ning of the world, that he formed this whole universe, and, 
having assumed a human nature, proved himeelf, on the earth, 
by various circumstances ay owe to be the true God ? 
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But it will be said, that for this very reason, that St. John par- 
sues a more extensive and clearer plan, than the other wnters 
of the gospel history, it is evident, that his mtention was to 

; tae upon their guard against the errors of the Gnos- 
it so. But why does he speak so much about the 

déyes, and directly explain who he is? Why does he not dis- 
course rather about Demiurge, whom these men maintained 

to be the author of all things, but inferior to the supreme 

God, nay, wicked and impotent in nature ; and shew that this 

game snpsoveyis, i. e. creator of the world, is the supreme God 

himself ; and that he has a Son, who partakes of divinity in 

the same measure with the Father, and who may in a harm- 

less sense be termed A¢yos ; and why does he speak of this 

dyes in such a manner, as if Christians had never kno 

thing about any other? Why is he silent about Aconk S¥ 

specting whom the Gnostics philosophized in as trifling 

ner, as they did with regard to the Asyos ; and why does he 

not prove to these philosophers, that their opinion in regard 

to other natures, viz. Aeons, between the supreme God and 
‘Demiurge, is absurd and impious, and is grounded upon a false 
opinion respecting the origin of evil? I like bettgr, there- 
fore, the opinion of those, who think that it was 4 

intention, in this work, to write a sort of comp nnd Zz 

because there is an ancient tradition to this eff/@gmo 

not hesitate to pronounce this, with SEmLes, i in the Pref. to 
his Paraph. of St. John’s gospel, a mere fable ; but because 
any person, who reads the Gospel, and other writings of St. 

* Jolin, may easily perceive this for himself,) and to explain the 
* Ciiriatien doctririe somewhat more minutely and fully ; (which 


* Whoever wishes to know something of the Acons : Gnostics, 


may consult Bravsonng, Hist. Crit. de Manichée et Manich¢éisme, Tom. 
ur. Lib. v. c. 2. p. 574; Mosuem, Instit. H. E. maj. p. 148 s.; and 
Brucxer, Hist. Crit. Phil. Tom. 11. p. 647, where he thus observes: 
‘ They are substantial virtues, which, having come out and emanating 
from God, have, indeed, a divine nature and essence, yet different from 
its source by a certain mode and peculiar way of existence of its own; 
intellectual and immortal, and having no reference to that time which 
is thre continuing result of motetion.” 
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is the opinion of Semsr, Hist. dog. fidei, prefixed to Baum- 
garten’s Polem. Theol. T. 1. p. 61.) and, a8 there were not 
only many Jews, who impugned the divine nature of Christ, 
or, at least, had doubtful and various sentiments in regard to 
it, but also many Christians, who did not understand it with 
sufficient certainty, that he wished to prove it by arguments, 
and, at the same time, to explain the subject of his human na- 
ture, and of the union of the former with it ; so that the whole 
doctrine in regard to our Lord Jesus Christ might be better 
understood, and be more clearly evident to all, and thus Chris- 
tians might have, in this work, a kind of spiritual gift (x4go- 
ye erveyarixov). And this opinion, no less than that which sup- 
poses St. John to have written against the Gnostic heresies, 
is supported by the authority of ‘antiquity ; ; and, as it has been 
thoroughly approved of by men deeply versed in Greek and 
Hebrew learning, it ought to be adopted by us. It may be 
sufficient to mention Onicen, passages of whom, as also of 
other writers, have been cited by Lanpner, in his Supple- 
ment to the Credibility of the Gospel History, Vol. 1. p. 383 s. 
The Apostle, however, uses a phraseology, which bears a 

strong resemblance to that of the Gnostic philosophers! So, 
indeed, some learned writers say, in order to shew that St. 
John contended against that class of men. I grant it. In 
the first plaée, however, these’ are le words, and particu- 
lar phrases, separated from the e t; some of which I 
have cited above. Now who can draw any inference from 
single words, in regard to the resemblance of the wh 
style? Many words occur in the New Testament, 

are found also in Demostuenes, and other elegant a 
writers. But isthe style of the New Testament that of De- 
mosthenes, and pure Greek, or is it derived from Demosthe- 
nes? (Unless any one will be so absurd as to say, with a 
certain writer, that the Holy Spirit had great delight in the 
eloquence of Demosthenes.) There are also, in the New 
Testament, entire phrases, resembling the Hebrew usage, 
which are found in Agescuyrts and Sorxocues, and some- 
times also in the same sense. But who can imagine that they 
are taken from them ?—But, in the next place, it would be a 
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strong presumption against my opinion, if the words and 
‘ phrases supposed to have been derived from the Gnostics, 
were entirely unknown in the sacred writings. I shall now 
attempt to shew, however, that thisis not the fact. If I shall 
be able to do this, it will be evident, that neither are these 
words derived from the Gnostic or Oriental philosophy, nor 
is it aimed at by St. John in this place. . 

Let us begin with the word A<yos, the origin of which, I 
must freely confess, cannot be very easily explained ; espe- 
cially as it is peculiar to St. John alone, among the New Tes- 
tament writers. I like, most of all, however, the opjnion, 
that reference is made in this word to the Hebrew language. 
There are some, also, who refer to the usage of the Chaldee 
tongue, and particularly to the word x79"? ; on which subject 
there has been much discussion among various writers. 
The point has been certainly enforced with great learning ; 
and I should be strongly disposed to agree to ®, were not the 
Aéyes distinguished from God, as a different person from the 
Father and the Holy Spirit. But ithas not been proved with 
sufficient certainty, as some think, that the Chaldee writers 
use this word in any other way, than in descriptions of God, 
or of some peculiar divine revelation; as may be seen even 
by Mal. 111. 5, where, instead of “I the Lord,” the Chaldee 
version has ‘19>, my word. As it is stil], therefore, a subject 
of doubt, whether it was customary to use this word in a pe- 
culiar manner respecting the Son of God, I would not as- 
sert positively, that the usage of St. John is to be traced to 
that source. See Deyuine, Obs. S. T. 1. p. 221 s., Carpzov, 
Crit. Sac. p. 479s., and especially Jonnw Henry Micwarnis, 
Diss. de x10'> Chaldaeorum. I should think, however, that 
this appellation of the Saviour, 3 Acyos, ought to be accounted 
one of those usages of speech, which were at that time, in- 
deed, frequent among the Jews, but of which no examples 
have reached us. But that this term Aéyos, used by St. John, 
_ was customary among those for whom he wrote, is evident 
from the fact, that he adds nothing in explanation of it ; 
which, perspicuous as he is in all other respects, he would 
certainly otherwise have done, and not have used it as 
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a word well known to all. There are some remains, how- 
ever, of this usage, in the Hebrew language ; and these I 
shall now proceed to consider. It was customary with the 
Hebrews to use the word 721 to express a divine person, and 
particularly the Son of God, and to employ it as a synony- 
mous term with 12”. I would not, however, with Dey.ine, 
I. c. quote as an instance of this, Ps. xxxi11. 6 ; as commentators 
now generally agree, that 727 signifies, in that passage, the 
divine decree, and that this place, therefore, ought no more 
to be cited in proof of the divinity of the Son of God, and of 
the Holy Spirit. I would rather, therefore, with Wirsivs, 
Miscell. Sac. Tom. u. p. 102, and Devine, 1. c. p. 223, re- 
fer to um. Sam. vu. 21; where David confesses, that all his 
blessings had come to him 7127 "2y2: and that this does not 
mean, “on account of the promise, kindly made to me by 
thee,” as it may perhaps elsewhere, is shewn by the parallel 
passage, 1. Chron. xvu. 19, in which those same supplications 
of David are repeated ; for there, in reference to the same 
subject, the words are Tw W332, instead of 7727 ¥3Y3, as in 
the former place. It is evident, therefore, that these words 
set forth the same idea, inasmuch as they are used concern- 
ing the same subject ; and that they express the Messiah, who 
is sometimes called 72y, as appears from Isai. xtu. 1. xnix. Ly 
3. tu. 13, and also from the circumstance that the Septuagint 
renders 131, in the passage of Samuel referred to, by dodAog, 
which is ah unimportant argument in favor of the ‘opinion 
which I advance. But the sense of this word 729 is to be 
determined from the usage of the Hebrew language, accord- 
ing to which it does not mean the same with the Latin word 
_ servus; but the Hebrews call those persons the servants of 
kings, shea we, at the present day, call ministers, in.a very 
honorable sense : this, therefore, is a title ‘of dignity, with 
which Moses also is distinguished in the Old Testament, 
Josh. 1. 1,as has been remarked by Masivus, in his Commentary 
on this place, contained in the Critici Saeri. This’ circum- 
stance may be urged against Grier, on Ps. xvi. 1, who sup- 
poses that the word signifies an abject condition; which is 
not the fact. For 729, like the same word in Arabic, means 
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properly, “ to work asa laborer,” as xoticw in the New Testa- 
ment. Thus, in Gen. u. 5, MDWETAN ID; rv. 2, mW aSy 5 
Prov. xu. 11. Isai. sax. 9. opwR “Sy, workers in flax. But 
13% means, further, to pay attention to, to be devoted to, 
as in u. Kings, xvm. 7. Isai. xix. 23. Whence orap 
signifies ministers, whom any person employs for the accom- 
plishment of his designs. The Septuagint almost always ren- 
ders bo: -y by saides ; but in Esth. 11. 18, it translates it by the 
honorable appellation g/to. The term saidss, moreover, is 
used in the New Testament, in the same way as oO“): 4 
clear instance of which occurs in Matt. xiv. 2, where the waidse 
of Herod, are his friends, or ministers, called in Mark, vi. 21, 
psyideaves, Hence the Apostles are called 40,0, on account 
of the’ august office of the Apostleship; amd deat Kupin, 
means, to teach the gospel. Of the same force is the word. 
_ Asrwpyts in the New Testament, which is a title applied to 
kings, who are called Amrwpyoi #0 Of0, ard: ddxove,, Rom. xi. 
4.6; and even to the angels themselves, Heb. 1. 14; nay 
more, even to our Lord Jesus Christ, ch. vi. 2. 6: and ch. 
in. 1. he is called’ dwigrorog cig iuodoying, i.e. the interpreter 
of the covenant, sent by God, in order that he might ratify 
the covenant; which titles have nothing, certainly, of an ab- 
ject signification in them, and do: not detract at all from the 
digaity of the person who bears them. The word 7p, there- 
fore, means nearly the same as 3°, by which very title the 
Saviour is distinguished in the Old Testament. But 7» 
means, any minister, i. €. one who manages affairs in the place 
of another ; and is applied principally to the counsellors of 
princes, and generals and commanders in war, not only in the 
Hebrew, but also in the other Oriental tongues. Hence, in 
the Ethiopic, it signifies a president, a governor ; and is used 
for épyuv in John, m. I, and for hysudn, in Matt. xxvu. 2: For 
the same reason’ #70 and nwn, Pa. civ. 4, and 13 and nwo, 
Josh: 1. 1, are used indiscriminately, although it cannot be 
denied, that Jvw is used by the Hebrews in a somewhat 
more honorable sense.—I have made these observations 
that it might be seen, that the words 137, 137, and 3 
are synonymous, and; when used with refererice to our Sa- 
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viour, signify the whole office, committed to him by God the 
Father for the benefit of men ; and that thus the reason might 
clearly appear, why the term \éy« is used by St. John ; and 
that it might be evident, that this title was applied to the Mes- 
siah in the Old Testament, and is not, therefore, to be looked 
for in the Gnostic, or any other philosophy of that kind. But 
as that ministry consisted principally in recovering the salva- 
tion and happiness of men, to the great glory of God, and 
not simply in making it known to mankind, and unfolding the 
way to its attainment ; ‘on this account, I think that the title 
Adyos refers not merely to the office of a teacher, which our 
Lord Jesus Christ bore, but principally to his character as Re- 
deemer, and that it means, therefore, not only a teacher, or, 
as Heomawn understands it, in his Explic. Libr. N. T. Tom. 
ui. p. 7, one who makes an annunciation, but the author of the 
salvation and happiness of the human race ; such as 13y is de- 
scribed to be, by Isaiah, Ch. 111, and tm, and as St. John 
speaks of him, when he calls him gés, Zui, x.A. And this. is 
particularly consonant with the genius of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. For the primary and proper signification of 1927 is 
that of drawing, leading : and it was formerly applied, like 
the same word in the Synac, to shepierds, who lead their 
flock, and to husbandmen, who draw furrows, on which ac- 
- count the Syriac word denotes a field, and plain ; and it thus 
agrees with the primary signification of 13¥. Hence 133) | 
means properly, not a desert, but a place in which there are 
no cultivated fields, but which is designed for pastures, or in- 
to which a flock is led, as Rexanp has observed, Palest. Il. 
L. 1. c. 56. p. 374. Thus Joel, 1, 19, where the words nix) 
137 mean, either the cottages of the shepherds and the sheep- 
folds, or rather pleasant pastures, green meadows ; “ the ex- 
cessive drought has consumed the places in which there are 
pastures.” In the next place, however, the word 37 is ap- 
plied to the office of: generals and kings, and also of teachers. 
Hence .it signifies, either to rule, govern, subject, compel, lead ; 
as Ps. xvi. 48, where ‘Ann ovey 13 *1 is well translated by the 
Septuagint, xai iworaZag Anovs da’ sue, instead of which, in u. Sam. 
xxn. 48, it is YAMA DAY V2, waidévew Anois Swoxtewuov, In Pe. 
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xtvn. 4, and cxxxvn. 3, the Syriac word occurs in the same 
sense, in reference to those who lead others into captivity, 
and expresses the very difficult verb 95n, hence 133 signifies 
a general; or to teach, discourse, and also to be eloquent ; 
for example, in 1. Kings, v. 13, where Solomon’s acquaint- 
ance with natural productions is mentioned, that he could 
also explain the qualities of these. See also Hos. x. 4, 
and AaAgw in the New Testament, Mark, 1. 2,1. Pet. iv. 11. 
Hence 127 is, in numerous places in the Psalms, synonymous 
with nyin, "which means the whole system of divine instruc- 
tion, and in this way also Aéyos is used in the New Testament, 
as 1. Cor. 1. 18, Aéyog coi oraupod. the doctrine concerning Christ 
crucified ; also Acyos rod Xpiorov,' Adyos vH¢ aAndsias, nu. Tim. u- 
15 ; Adyos god decd, 1. John, u. 14, Apoc. 1. 2, in which last 
place Aéyos sod beet and pagrugia sod Xewrod are synonymous, 
and signify the Christian doctrine, and pogsveciv civ Aoyov cod 
@s0t, to teach the gospel. Compare also Exod. iv. 14, and 
Jer.1.6. Now if these significations be applied to the Sa- 
viour, when distinguished by the title of A¢yos, the reason of 
so calling him may be more easily perceived ; and it may 
thereby be seen, that the name is not to be looked for in the 
Gnostic, or any other philosophy. If the observations I have 
now made are thought, by some, not to carry with them that 
complete evidence which ought to exist, when we are oblig- 
ed to gather the meaning and sense from the words, as in 
prominent points of doctrine, or when the context and sub- 
ject-matter give no assistance in arriving at a true understand- 
ing of the signification ; yet they are of some weight in es- 
tablishing the interpretation for which I contend, from the 
usage and analogy of languages: and this is, perhaps, all that 
is necessary, in passages of this kind. 

Let us now proceed to those other traces of the Gnostics, 
which are thought to exist in the gospel of St. John; in the 
examination of which I may be more brief. Besides the 
word Asyes, particular stress is laid upon the terms $s and 
aH, which are thought to have been used for the purpose of 
opposing the Gnostics. Thus Grorivs observes, at this place. 
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“ The fable of the Gnostics is refuted, that the Asya is one 
emanation of God, %} another, gs another. St. John shews, 
on the contrary, that all these titles suit Christ alone.” It is 
hardly necessary to say any thing in opposition to this idea, 
since it is obvious, that the words 94s and %n) savor, not of 
Gnosticism, but Hebraism ; for the words pn and ‘We oc- 
cur in numerous places of the Psalms, in the sense of felicity 
of every kind, tranquillity of mind, joy, and the hope of ever- 
lasting life ; as np, Six’, and yn, are used for miseries and 
calamity : for example, Ps. xxxv1. 10, where the two wordg 
above mentioned are connected together;* Ps. txx:. 20; 
Isai. 1x.1; and in the New Testament, John, x.10. And 
such a Saviour is promised in’ the Old Testament; that he 
should be 0:2 Vix, Isai. xuix.6; and he was acknowledged to 
be such in the New Testament, Luke, 11. 32, és sig deoxaav- 
lw #véw; and he himself, also, applies this title to himself, 
John, vit. 12, dye clus cé qéig od xdeyov, which words I would 
thus render, “I am that light of the world,” predicted, viz. 
by the prophets: and I would understand it as referring not 
to the doctrine, delivered by him, but to the salvation pro- 
cured by him; as appears not only from the words that fol- 
low, iZe 03 gis sig Yue, but by the parallel places, ch. rx. 5, 
and x11. 46. And so, also, 1 think those words 0:/1 1x oaght 
to be interpreted ; viz. in reference to the author of human sal- 
vation and happiness ; and also gas and «7 in the place before 
us. For these words are used indiscriminately, although with 
some slight difference of meaning, which is this. The word fe 
signifies happiness, in such a manner as to refer, at the same 
time, to the power of conferring it upon men; on which ace . 
count Christ is said to quicken ({woresiv) men, which does not 
mean, as interpreters commonly suppose, to regenerate, but to 
bestow salvation ; but pis signifies happiness, so as to indicate, 
Se eae eee en eee eee eee 
* The sense of this most beautifal passage is this: Thou art the 
gource of true and permanent happiness, and from this source every 
kind of happiness abounds to us; 7, according to the Hebrew usage, 


means, “to enjoy.” 


AG 
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at the same time, the thethod of obtaming it, vis. by the illu- 
mination of the mind, i. e. the knowledge of God and of Jesus 
Christ. Simce these words, therefore, are used in such a man- 
ner, as to be in no way applicable to the Gnostics, and since 
the swnification which they have is not unknown in other 
parts of Scripture ; it is evident, that the use of them should not 
be considered as being derived from the Gnostic, or Platome 
philosophy, as many think with Le Crsrc ; and that the word 
Zw v. 4, must not be explained according to Semxea’s imter- 
pretation, im his Paraphr. of St. John’s gospel, with reference to 
“ spiritual natures enjoying perpetual life, as the mest excellent 
species tiv ravruv, and Christ, the creator of them.” It may be 
farther remarked, that the use df the words 27 and ear, in the 
sense of happiness, as of ¢xires in the sense of misery, is con- 
formable to the custom of all languages ; as bas been already 
observed by others, and shewn, with reference to profane wri- 
ters, by Bos, Exercitatt. ad N. T. p. 52, and Evssea, Obs. 
Sac. p. 290 s. I am very much surprised that Grotius, who, 
in other places, perceives all this perfectly well, should have 
hesitated with regard to this passage. Such, however, » 
usually the case with those, who go to the investigation of 
any writer’s meaning, when blinded by 2 preconceived opi- 
nion. 

No less clear is the matter, in regard to the word pewyeric, 
v. 14, and 18. Gnrortus is of opinion that this word, also, is 
used in opposition to the Gnostics, observing, that “ the 
Gnostics are in brief terms condemned, who made the Asyec 
one, poveyev%s another, and Jesus another.” Aad yet he him- 
self has well shewn, that, in order to understand this phrase, 
we inest recur to the usage of the Septuagint in rendermg the 
Hebrew °F, examples of which are to be found in Gen. xx, 
3. 12. 16, Amos, vit. 10, Zech. sar. 10, &c., and Prev. w. 
3; from which places it may be seen, that this word means 
‘very much beloved ;’ for, in the former of them, they trans- 
late tt by dyawnris, and, in the last-mentioned, by dyawcxsses. 
This is certainly true; except that Grortrus is mistaken in 

supposing, that dyaxnris means, dear, or very much beloved ; 
since it rather signifies “only ;” for, in the above-mention- 
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ed passage of Genesis, Isaac is called M2» TY 33, and it 
is added, Rarewe ; which would have been superfluous, had 
not the whole place signified, “take thine only son, who is 
also very dear to thee.” This is evident, also, from the trane- 
lation of Syumacaus, who has rendered 1 by pévos, and 
that of Aquiia, who translates it by woveyevis; as St. Paul also 
does, in Heb. x1. 17. Finally, this is in accordance with a re- 
fined usage of the Greek language, by which an only son is 
called dyarqris. In reference to this are to be explained the 
well-known words, in Matt. 1. 17, and Luke, ur. 22. oteig 
Boew 5 vids pou & dyewnris, ev y dodéxyda, i.e. this is my son, 
beloved as an only son.—-Since St. John, then, in the use of 
this word, followed the usage of the Septuagint, and it was a 
common thing with the sacred writers to distinguish the Son 
of God in this manner ; for what reason, I pray, should it be 
asserted, that the Gnostics are condemned in this place? The 
Gnaosties, forsooth, had one called Aéyos, another poveyavic ; 
St. John here mentions poveysvig ; ergo—— 

I am surprised that Grotivus should consider the wards #\%- 
enc Xa piees xai drxécing, in the same verse, as referring also to 
the Gnostics. ‘“ Here, also,” he observes, “the dream of the 
Gnostics is refuted, according to whom dA42s0 was different 
from Aéyoc and Christ.” For it is well known, that the werds 
70M and nx are, in numerous places of the Old Testament, 
joined together, as Ps. xxv. 10, uxxxrx. 15, and in this very 
Ch. 1. of John, verse 17; and that they are, by a hendyady, 
for x%pis dAnéwi, i, e. very true, or, perfect grace. But ‘ full 
of perfect grace,’ means, very gracious, by far the most be- 
mignant. But if we thus interpret these words, as we must 
do, according to the Hebrew usage ; how can we suppose 
them to refer to the dA43a0 of the Gnostics ? Perhaps the 
Gnostics had a xépi¢ also 7 

Gaorivs also thinks, that, in verse 16, “ St. John shews the 
true ase of the word «A/jpuya, in opposition to the Gnostics.” 
The Gnostics talked about a certain «Ajpupa, therefore St. 
John, in this place, referred to the same. This otherwise ex- 
cellent commentator did not bear in mind, that the Apostle fol- 
lews the Hebrew use of the word #1, which, as I have al- 
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Feady shewn, on Col. u. 9, means cither a quantity destined 
for some purpose, or absolutely, which signification is not 
without examples in Greek writers ; or plenty and abundance ; 
and that this is the meaning in the present passage : so that 
the sense is; out of the abundance of his favors, we have 
obtained very great and constant grace ; or, we have ‘receiv- 
ed very great benefits from him ; for this is the meaning of 
Xap aves yeeros. This same usage St. John undoubtedly had 
in view, in the words 3 éw ig civ xsAwov rod carpic, in verse 18; 
which phrase is thought by Grorius, and others with him, 
“ to have been used in an improper sense by the Gnostics, and 
here in its true and correct meaning.” It is derived, how- 
ever, from the Hebrew mode of banqueting, and signifies the 
greatest degree of intimacy, and community of purposes. 
Profane writers use the same phrase to express this idea ;. 
see Exsner, Obs. Sac. p. 295. In this sense it is, that Laza- 
rus is said, Luke xvi. 22 s. to be év cui xsAww cot "AB pacp, 1. €. 
intimate with Abraham, oy, very near to him, or, enjoying the 
same happiness, And the same is the meaning, in the pre- 
sent passage, in regard to the Son of God : he has the same 
nature and dignity with the Father. I do not see, therefore, 
how St. John is defending the sense of this phrase from the 
perversions of the Gnostics ; and I am clearly of opinion, 
that Grotivus, and the other learned men who follow him, 
would never have thought of such an idea, nor have seen any 
thing here of the Gnostics, unless they had been at great pains. 
to discover them. — | a 

So much in regard to St. John’s gospel. Let us now pro- 
ceed to his First Epistle ; of which the following places are 
generally considered as having the same bearing ; viz. Ch, 
u. 18 s., 22.s., and 26. im. “4—7, iv. 1—3. I shall briefly con- 
sider the principal passages. The greatest difficulty consists 
im the question, whom the Apostle means by dvcixpoce and 
pevdorpopiras ; in determining which commentators differ, as the 
terms are used in various ways in Scripture. It is evident, 
however, that the dvs ix eio'rog, in these passages, is different 
from that spoken of in un. Thess. u ;‘ and that the pevden peppy - 
ré are not the same who are mentioned in that well-known 
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‘place, Matt. vi. 15, where we are to understand, not those 
who teach false doctrines, but those who live in a manner un- 
worthy of Christ and of his gospel, as the context there evi- 
dently shews ; and they appear to be the same with the }sv- 
dawtecodo, u. Cor. xi. 13, who are so called, partly for the rea- 
son just stated, and partly because they professed to be great- 
er than the Apostle Paul, on account of some outward advan- 
tages. In this place, however, it is evident that the dveixpieo, 
Ch. 1. 18, and the Levdowppyra, Ch. iv. 1, are the same ; for 
they are so described by the Apostle, viz. Ch. 11. 22, as dpvoi- 
paves, Ors "Indes obx Ecew 4b ypwerde, denying that Jesus is the Christ ; 
and Ch. iv. 3, as 2) sporoyoivess riv "Inooiv yptrov Ev Gaps dAndrv- 
écra, not confessing that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. But 
whom are we to understand as being here referred to? Mos- 
HEIM, Instit. Hist. Ecc]. maj. p. 313, and others with him, 
think that these two classes of men are to be clearly distin- 
guished from each other, and that by the former are to be un- 
derstood the Jews, who denied the divine nature of Jesus 
Christ, and by the latter, without doubt, the Gnostics, who 
denied his human nature; for it is one thing, he observes, dpvoie- 
bors, S61 "Indods ovx Soew 5 X piri, to deny that Jesus is the Chnist, 
and another, #4 uoroysiv cov "Ingodv Xpoev ev Capus sAnrvddea, not 
to confess that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. I am sur- 
prised, however, that Mosneim should have made a distinc- 
tion, where none existed ; for, by a comparison of both pla- 
ces, itis plain that these phrases mean exactly the same thing, 
viz. to deny that Jesus, the son of Mary, is the Christ, the 
Saviour of the human race, sent by God into this world : for 
it is evident that in Ch. rv. 3, the Apostle repeats what he had 
said in Ch. 11. 22, and that he makes it a token for distinguish- 
ing true from false teachers, that the fotmer confess that Je- 
sus is the Christ, the Redeemer of the human race, but the 
latter deny it. What, therefore, is expressed in one place by 
j dipvolipsves, ors "Indoig osx Edew b Xpivrig, is, in the other, 6 yr} dpo- 
Days cov "Indoiv Xpwosiy ev Capxi CAnArvdora, And what difference 
is there, whether I should deny that Jesus, the son of Mary, 
is the Messiah, i. e. the Saviour of the human race, or, that 
Jesus, who is the Messiah, has come into the world? It is 
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impossible, moreover, that the Jews or Gnostics can be meant ; 

for, in the first place, those dvtixpoco are said, Ch. 11. 19, to 

have abandoned the Christian religion, & dpdiv égyAéov ; which 
is not applicable, at least, to the Jews ; and, in the next place, 

Mosae.x shews, in regard to the Gnostics, (see his work, 

cited above, p. 395, and in many other places,) that they con- 

sidered Jesus as the Son of God, and the Saviour of the hu- 
man race. This excellent writer, therefore, has allowed that 
they did not altogether deny Christ’s humanity. What ether 
persons, then, are we to understand as being here described ? 
Those adversaries, truly, of Jesus Christ, who, rejecting the 
Christian faith, spoke in the most reviling terms of his redemp- 
tion, and of his whole religion ; and particularly those impos- 
tors, who, boasting themselves to be the Messiah, endeavor- 

ed tetally to destroy the claims of our Saviour: so that dwi- 

xpers are the same as \svdéypcrn, which is not only allowed 

by the nature of the case, for he who is evdéypres, a false 
Christ, is also dvrixpsdsos, antichrist; but also by the nature of 
the Greek language, according to which dvciypores may mean, 
one who boasts himeelf to be Christ, or, who assumes the 
place ef Christ ; for dvsi is a0 used in composition, as, for ex- 
ample, dveidorev, a gift, which is conferred in the place of ano- 
ther. The instances cited to prove the contrary, by Brucker, 
on this place, and by Carovius, against Grotius, are of no 
force. And that there were, at that period, many such mad- 
men, who professed to be the Messiah, I have already shewn 
from Joseravs, and others ; and it is also plain from the pro- 
phecy of Christ, Matt. xx1v. 5. 24. There is no necessity 
for mentioning every individual, the thmg being evident ; and 
this, moreover, cannot be done, as the names of most of them 
have not come down te our times. Otherwise I would, with 
Grotius, class among such persons Simon Magus, and Dosi- 
theus, both of whom, as I have already observed, were rather 
enemies of Jesus Christ, than heretics. 

How Chapter im. 2. 4, is at all in point, I cannot possibly 
perceive. Perhaps because the Apostle is commonly suppos- 
ed to be arguing, in that place, after the manner of a refined 
philosopher, who begins with the explanation of his subject : 
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which he would not have done, unless bis intention hed been 
to refute some particular persons. But who are these? No 
others, without doubt, but the Gnostics. I doubt i, however, 
exceedingly. For there is,in this place, no explanation of 
sin, as is generally supposed, but rather an admenition to avoid 
sin, grounded upon two reasons ; the first of which is drawn 
from the defilement, both to body and mind, contracted by 
sin ; and the second, from the guilt of a violated law, which 
accrues from it. For though I do not think there is any great 
emphasis in the words, wa 8 wotiv mv Guapriov, as ALBERTI, in 
his Observationes, on this passage, and others are of opinion, 
yet I do think that the word dyapria has here the sense of the 
defilement of sin ; as is evident from its being opposed to the 
words, dyvifss tavrdy, xabiig éxsivos dyvic itm. The meaning of 
this place, therefore, is this: “ Whosoever defiles himself by 
doing what is wrong, at the same time violates the law, and 
contracts the guilt of a violated law ; but that very defile- 
- ment, which is in sin, is a departure from the law.” This 
admonition is in itself so excellent and admirable, that 
it cannot be thought too identical, or superfluous, even if we 
do not adopt the opinion of Micaartis, Finl. ins N. T. P. 
n. p. 1524. Gott. 1788,* that the design of it was to con- 
fute the wickedness ofthe Gnostics. Verse 9, of the same 
chapter, which also some think, though I know not for what 
reason, to refer to the Gnostics, seems to me to be capable of 
an easy application to apostasy. I approve, indeed, exceed- 
ingly, of the interpretation of some very Jearned divines, who 
understand the words xai od divarc dpapravev, thus; “inas- 
much as he is born again, and so long as he continues in re- 
generation and faith.” There is no necessity for this, how- 
ever, if we interpret the words thus; “ whosoever has been 
led, by the power of the divine word, to embrace the Chris- 
tian religion, has known its truth, excellence, and pleasarttness, 





* His words are, ‘‘ which seems to be a proposition too identical, and 
superfluous, if we read it without reference to any polemical design.” 
{ See Manmm’s Michaelis, Vol. rv. p. 406, Lond. 1802.—-Tr. } 
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and has thoroughly felt and experienced it, will certainly noz 
apostatize from it, since the divine word continually exerts its 
efficacy in strengthening his mind ; yea, it cannot be, that he 
should abandon and abjure this religion, after having once ac- 
knowledged it, for, through the divine goodness, his mind is 
so strengthened and confirmed, that such a thing appears to 
be altogether impossible (ddivarov).” This meaning is certain- 
ly not absurd, and agrees perfectly with the context, and with 
the subject itself; for the Apostle adds, 61s casppa duroi év 
aisg weve. Now ¢eopd, which is the same as ¢wtppe, is ele- 
gantly used, 1. Pet. 1. 23, in reference to the power of the gos- 
pel, or the Asyos Ziv Gxt. Moreover, the power exerted 
upon the mind by the truth and excellence of the Christian 
religion, is proved by personal experience ; and may be per- 
ceived in the fact, that so many thousands of men, of different 
ranks, not only have defended it with the utmost constancy, 
amidst threatenings of the most cruel punishments, but have 
also, with astonishing cheerfulness, sealed the truth of it with 
their blood, and with an ignominious and most excruciating 
death ; and were willing to die a thousand ‘times, rather than 
abjure and deny it. 

I now proceed to consider the Second Epistle of St. Peter ; 
for here also, and particularly in Chapter n, traces of the 
Gnostics are looked for, and of course found. There is men- 
tion here made, it is said, of Yevdodidacxadro (false teachers,), in 
describing whom the Apostle uses a phrascology, different 
from that which he employs in the First Epistle, and also in 
the other portion of the Second, and agreeing with the lan- 
guage of the Gnostics; it may hence be clearly perceived, 
therefore, that, in this chapter, reference is made to them, 
Let us consider, then, first, these yYevdodsdacxado, and see who 
are tobe understood by them ; and then examine the phraseo- 
logy of the Apostle, and its diversity. On both these points 
I shall be brief. 

It is evident that these evdodidacxedro are so called by. the 
Apostle, not only on account of very gricvous errors, but be- 
cause of their wicked life; and that two crimes are especially 
laid to their charge. The one was, in general, they abandon- 
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ed morals, and dissolute and licentious mode of life ; the other, 
which arose out of this, their contempt of magistrates. They 
obtrude upon others, says the Apostle, 0. 1, very pernicious 
Opinions, xapecagoudw aipicsig dwwdsing, (which phrase has been 
already considered,) rejecting the Lord Jesus Christ, who re- 
deemed them by his death, (tv dyopicavea, aivoig dsteérny 
dpvoupsvor,) and placing their chief happiness in feasting sumptu- 
ously every day, and indulging in the most depraved passions ; 
v.13. They are inflamed with inordinate-lust, v. 14, (ép%aa- 
wars Exavreg wedrous poryadidos,*) and’ are thoroughly practised 
in all the arts of heaping up and collecting money (xapéiav 
7syupradwévay wAsovezious | Fyxevess). And not only bythis abai- 
doned course of life, but: also by their way of talking, carrying 
the appearance of great affection: and benevolence, in order 
that they may make whatever they wish a source of gain, (é 
Trsovegziant #Aadroig Adyois, v. 3.) they endeavor to deceive minds 
that are not sufficiently confirmed, Juxos dornpixrous dedsdLovres, 
v.14; and insolently treat them, as merchandize to make a 
traffic of, ipwopsicovro, § 0. 3; and entice them to the farthest 
and most wanton extremes of lust ; || and teach that therein, 
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* See Bos, Exercitt. Phil. p. 287; who admirably explains these 
words. : 
+ It matters not whether we read wasorefiass, or rasorefiac, since 
both readings are supported by the authority of MSS., and allowed by 
the genius of the Greek language. Comp. Wotrivs, on this passage. 
$ av zasovsEia. There is here observable a twofold hebraism ; first, in 
the signification of the word zasorsf/a, which answers to the Hebrew 
word y¥3, which means gain, and is sometimes rendered in the Septua- 
gint by wrsorttia, as Grotivs shews, on Eph. rv. 19; and secondly, in 
the structure of the words: for & is for da, as Grotius has also observed, 
on this passage of St. Peter. 
- §. Compare Grotius, on this place, respecting the meaning of this 
word. 
| Instead of a’xeasiasc, v. 2, we ought undoubtedly, with Grorivs, to 
read aeeayzsiax; in which reading the MSS. and Versions generally 
agree. This great man, however, is mistaken in supposing, that acia- 
yue, Eph. rv. 19, means the beginnings, or first degrees of lewdness. For 
this word always signifies violent, unbridled, and shameless lust. 
Hence dos yas means one who is lustful to a shameless and rare degree ; 
and deere is applied to a species of lust, which deeency forbids me to 
name. 7 
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partly, Christian liberty consists. Comp. v. 12, and Jude, 
v. 4. And, on account of this same Christian liberty, they 
despise magistrates, and are not afraid to refuse obedience to 
them, v. 10, pretending that Christians are not subject to hu- 
‘Mangovernors: and they promise things that are utterly vain, 
Uipoyxa paraornros PIsyyousve, v.18; viz. v. 19, full liberty to 
gratify every lust and desire, éAsuSspiav, while, nevertheless, 
they subject themselves and others tothe severe and cruel bond- 
age of the filthiest:(~S0pa) vices. Abandoning, therefore, the 
doctrine of our Lord Jesus Christ, they have very grievously 
gone astray, 0. 15, exactly according to the plan and course 
of Balaam, (idt¢ rod Badady) who preferred (dyavéu, from the 
Hebrew 37) the unrighteous rewards received from Balak, to 
obedience to God. But as Balaam instigated the Mfoabites 
to entice the children of Israel to share in their forbidden 
lusts, and through these lusts to lead them into idolatry, and, by 
this means, brought upon them the severest punishments from 
God ; so these false teachers, giving Christians the liberty of 
gratifying their carnal appetites, in order to answer their own 
avaricious views, have, in like manner, provoked against the 
church and themselves the anger of God, and those severe 
chastisements and penalties which usually follow this anger ; 
which, indeed, shall not linger ; on the contrary, they are al- 
ready prepared for them; ois. s6 xpiyee Exeado otk dyyti, xai 
oh Awhidsian atedv od wera%er; v. 3. 

But the question now comes, who these sudodwWasxare: 
were? No other, undoubtedly, than the Gnosties, say some 
learned writers. Now I will not urge too strongly the fact, 
that the place referred to, in this chapter, is a prediction re- 
specting teachers of this kind, who were yet to arise; and 
that the Gnostics, therefore, cannot be meant, because, ac- 
cording to the opinion of these same writers, the origin of 
the Gnostic philosophy is to be traced much higher than that 
period, which St. Peter here predicts. At any rate it- may 
be seen, that if this place be regarded as ‘referring to the 
Gnostics, their doctrine had not, as those writers think, as yet 
arisen, nor begun to be celebrated and spread abroad : 
which is what I have been contending for. There is no ne- 
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cessity, however, for supposing the Gnostics to be meant 
here, as it is well known that, among Christians themselves, 
there was a great number of teachers, and of others, who 
maintained wicked opinions of this kind both by word and 
example, of whom the Apostle, in this place, predicts a larger 
and more conspicuous number. And, for this reason, there 
are so many explanations of the nature of Christian liberty, 
in the writings of the Apostles, as in 1. Peter, u. 16; Rom. 
x1. 20; vm. 2s. 14s. mv. 16; 1. Cor. m. 17; so many 
severe reproofs. and threatenings, 1. Cor. v. and v1; so many 
injunctions to.connect, with faith, holiness and true piety of 
heart and life, Jam. 1; so many exhortations to perseverance 
in faith ; finally, so many admonitions to obey the civil ru- 
lers; even though they were heathens and wicked men; :: 
Pet. n. 13.8. Rom. xm. 1s. Now do these explanations, re- 
proofs, exhortations, and precepts, relate to the wickedness 
of the Gnostics only? Who ever supposed that the Second 
Chapter of St. James, throughout the whole of which he op- 
poses men, who led a wicked life, refers to the Gnostics? It 
is more probable, therefore, that in this place are meant per- 
sons of notorious wickedness; who, having abandoned the 
Christian faith, disseminated iniquitous opinions not only by 
their example, but also by their language and system, and 
enticed others to embrace and follow them ; in a word, apos- 
tates, who, having abjured their faith, and Jesus Christ, lived 
in a most abandoned manner, and also corrupted others; of 
whom &t. John, after Peter, speaks in his First Epistle, saying 
that Antichrist, of whose coming Christians had already been 
warned, is now come. This, moreover, may be. clearly per- 
ceived from. verse 20s., where the Apostle expressly says, 
that these evdodidacxaro had acknowledged: and received 
the truth of the Christian religion, but afterwards had ma- 
liciously abandoned and abjured it. Further, it is evident 
that those }evdodidacxaro were of Jewish origin; for St. Pe- 
ter had addressed the Jewish Christians, and, inv. I, he ex- 
pressly shews, that now also, as had before been the case, 
men of this kind should arise from among them, ¢yévoveo 62 xai 
Levdorpopiros av ru Nous, Os xal ev Swiv Egoveas Psudodiacxaro. It 
may be added. finally, that learned writers, even among those 
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who, in other respects, most strenuously contend that traces 
of the Gnostics are found in the New Testament, and espe- 
cially Mosneim, maintain that the Gnostics were not all so 
depraved in their opinions and lives, as the evdodidéoxarn are 
here described. Comp. Mosusim, Institut. H. E. maj. p. 
359, where he observes, that “most of them prescribed for 
themselves a severe rule of living, and, by abstinence, and 
various inconveniences, emaciated and tormented their bo- 
dies :” and, p. 357 a, he says, “ they all certainly committed 
to our Saviour the office of informing, both by words and 
deeds, the souls of men, which had fallen into extreme igno- 
rance of their origin and condition, and were forgetful of 
God, how they might escape from the snares of the wicked 
prince of darkness; &c.” Ssmver expresses the same epi- 
nion, in his Comment. Hist. de ant. Chr. statu, p. 79; where 
he observes, that “most of the Gnostics were strict teachers 
of virtue.” But if this be so, how can those Pevdoddasxados 
mean the Gnostics? For this reason, Mosue.m here agrees 
with me ; for he expressly mainuins, in the above work, p. 
317 s., that this epistle does not speak of philosophers, nor of 
those who advocated the ceremonial law, but of abandoned 
Christians, “ who maintained that the holy system of Jesus 
Christ was the teacher of every vice and lust, and, by their 
own impure lives, supported this horrible doctrine.”—So 
much with respect to the Jevdodidacxaro, 

As for the phraseology which the Apostle has used in this 
Chapter, and which, as has been very correctly remarked by 
learned men, (as, for example, among the ancient ecclesiasti- 
cal writers, Jenom, de Script. Eccl. c. 1,) differs very much 
from his style in other parts, and has a great resemblance to 
the Epistle of St. Jude, while this Second Epistle of St. Pe- 
ter, and the Epistle of St. Jude, resemble very much the 
phraseology of the Gnostics; learned men seem to have here 
needlessly sought out and devised difficulties. If it is neces- 
sary, however, to assign any reason for the circumstance re- 
ferred te, the most probable is, that it was in, consequence of 
the prophecy, and denunciation of severe punishments, con- 
tained in this chapter. Now who does not know that in pro- 
phecies, or severe reproofs, the style is more elevated, and 
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sometimes also more uncommon, than in the simple statement 
of doctrines, and systems of morals? Who can read the 
xivth chapter of Isaiah, where the destruction of the Babylo- 
nians is threatened, or the reproof contained in Jeremiah, 1. 
12, without perceiving that a very elevated style, and bold 
figures, are used? And from this circumstance not having been 
borne in mind by some commentators, those passages have 
been explained in a most extraordinary and unnatural manner. 
Or, to take an example from the New Testament, who can 
read the Apocalypse, and other writings of St. John, without 
observing the great’ difference there is between them? In 
the latter, the style is simple, sweet, and flowing softly along ; 
in the former, it is elevated, magnificent, and also, m some 
places, repugnant to the usage of the Greek language ; and 
therefore abounding in faults of expression, not to be found 
in his other writings, and such as we should not have expect- 
ed to find in him. 

The words themselves, moreover, and sais which the 
Apostle has employed m this prophecy, are such as may ea- 
sily be accounted for, and explained, from the usage of the 
sacred writers, without having any regard to the trifles of the 
Gnostics, Of this kind, are, particularly, the phrase ¢sipais Z<- 
pou rapraputacs, wapbduxey sig xpidw sernpnudvous, in v. 4; and olg 3 
Lopes rod Cxdroug sig aldiva. eserspneos, in v. 17, and the words im- 
mediately preceding, opcol sles wyyai divudpor, vepdras bxd AniAawos 
Zdouvipsves, Some learned writers are of opinion, that these 
phrases are either derived from the usage of the Gnostics, 
that is to say, borrowed from them, or that they are employed 
in opposition to them ; as Micuaeuis thinks, Einleit. ins. N. 
T. P. nu. p. 1482s. ed. Gott. 1788.* Let us, however, exa- 
mine this point. We must here bear in mind, particularly as 
it respects the two first of the above phrases, an observation 
of some very learned commentators in regard to certain words, 
which are somewhat uncommon in the New Testament. When 
the Apostles undertook to teach the Christian religion in the 
Greek language, many subjects were necessary to be spoken 


* [See Mansn’s Michaelis, Vol. tv. pp. 366, 366. Lond. 1602.—TY. ] 
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of, with which the Gentiles were unacquainted, or which, at: 
any rate, they erroneously held ; so taat there were no words 
to express these : as, for example, when the punishments of 
evil angels and men were to be mentioned. In order to ex- 
press these, they were obliged either to invent new words, or 
to select others, whose ordinary signification had some resem- 
blance to that which they wished to express. New terms they 
‘neither did, nor could igvent ; for this is only to be expected 
from great genius, disciplined by education, not fram fisher- 
men and illiterate persons : they accordingly selected words, . 
which were already well known, and employed on similar 
subjects. Thus, for example, they made choice of the word 
adns, which is used by the Greeks in reference to the condi- 
tion of both classes of men after death : the Apostles, how- 
ever, after the usage of the Septuagint, which employs this 
word to express the Hebrew terms ing and mos, added ane- 
ther signification ; using it, viz. with reference to the wicked 
only, and expressing by it their utterly miserable condition. 
But as this condition is frequently represented, in other pla- 
ces, by the word ‘darkness,’ {¢pe, they employed this like- 
wise to express the same meaning ; and added to it the word 
dsipe, instead of which, in the Book pf Wisdom, xvir. 17, the 
word daAveis is used, to signify the constrairt, severity, and 
long duration of these punishments (for chains, and bonds, 
are used by the poets to express extreme constraint,). And 
as Tartarus signifies, with the Greeks and Latins, a dark and 
low place, where the wicked are tormented, they according- 
ly employed the word caprapsu, entirely divested, however, 
like the rest of the terms now referred to, of the supersti- 
tious meaning attached to it by the heathen; and signifying, 
to subject to the severest punishments which a spiritual nature 
can suffer. Now as it was no less difficult to select these 
words, so as to suit the comprehension of men, than to invent 
new ones, it is evident that they were suggested not by the 
genius of the writers, but by the Holy Spirit himself; and 
this is certainly a strong argument for the idea, that words 
themselves were communicated by divine inspiration. On 
the signification of those terms among the Greeks, see. be- 
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sides Grotius, Bos, Exercitatt. Phil. on this place, p. 285 ; on 
Jude, v. 6, p. 293, and Apoc. 1. 18, p. 295. There is, more- 
over, some ground for the use of these words, in that ancient 
‘opinion of the Eastern nations, that the souls of the dead 
pass ito a dark and low place, where there is night and drea- 
ry solitude, and where past things are forgotten. This ny 
called by the names, Yixz, NIDby, 3, Ye “NIT, MoM, WH, We. 

and the Greeks called it Yenc, Or raprages. Henoe, in ‘explain. 
ing passages of Scripture, it is necessary to be somewhat cau- 
tious ; and even in interpreting Greek words, which have the 
same meaning, we must sometimes have recourse to this an- 
cient opmion,.if we would arrive at their exact signification. 
This was the opinion of that eminent critic Virrinea, on Isai. 
xiv. 9°; and has been farther illustrated by Venrma, on Ps. 
vi. 6, xvi. 10, who has cited a great number of passages to 
-establish the point. Evenarp Scuerp has also discussed the 
subject at large, and in a learned manner, in his Diss. ad Cant. 
Hiskisz, p. 27—43. And if ancient and modern ecclesiasti- 
-cal writers had borne all this in mind, they certainly would 
‘not have looked in this place for the Gnostics ; who perhaps 
-used words of -this sort on account of the usage of the Greeks 
and Latins, who held nearly the same opinion, and used them 
in a Greek and Latin sense. Neither, which is more impor- 
‘tant, and applies chiefly to the ancient ecclesiastical writers, 
would they have philosophized in so trifling 2a manner about 
‘the condition of souls after death, and even respecting the 
descent of: our Lord Jesus Christ into the lower world. 

As for the phrases,!rnyai dvvd por, and vepédou bad AalAeog crane. 
usves, D. 17, these algo are not entirely unknown in the sacred 
writings ; the former signifying imperfection of doctrine, the 
latter:inconstancy in the faith. For example, in Ps. xxxvi. 9, 
pious: nven are said to be completely satisfied with the fatness of 
the house of God, and to be rather overflowed, than watered, 
with the sweetest rivers of pleasures ; i. e. to be enriched by 
God, here below, with the most choice and excellent gifts, 
productive of the greatest delight ; for this is the meaning of 
that-very beautiful passage. And, on account of this plenty 
and abundance of spiritual blessings, they are a a toa 
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perpetual and most copious fountain ; as, in Isai. tin. 11, 
YOD 1379;-K2 WH Da RYIDD, Os enya, fv we) erway Boop ; that 
is, thou shalt be like a fountain, which emits water continually, 
without cessation, i. e. a very abundant fountain ; by which 
phrase is expressed the exceedingly happy condition of the 
pious and faithful. So also, in Zechariah, xiv. 8, it is said 
that out of Jerusalem, i. e. the church of Christ, shall flow op 
pn, living waters; which is to be understood not literally, 
as Grotivs thinks, but as referring to the successful propaga- 
tion of the gospel. To the above place in Isaiah Jesus Christ 
seems to have had reference, in John, 1v. 14; but especially 
in Ch. vir. 38, where he thus describes the happiness of a 
pious man: worapol éx s%¢ xotAiag adres (which, according to 
the Hebrew usage, is for &% ado’) psicovew idareg Zaveee, which, 
laying aside the allegory, means nothing else but this; “he 
shall be filled with the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and with a great 
abundance of divine knowledge, tranquillity, joy, &c.” See 
Rev. xx:. 6. And therefore God himself, from whom all 
these benefits proceed, 1s called in Ps. xxxvi. 10, o™n “Tipo, 
any) ux, and in Jer. 1. 13, and xvi. 13, ovn O12 wipo ; they 
who cease to worship and reverence Him being said to leave 
the exhaustless fountain, and to hew out for themselves broken 
wells, 03%) ys, which cannot hold water, and are there- 
fore altogether destitute of it. Hence the mouth and law of 
a wise man, i. e. his doctrine, are called, in Prov. x. 11, and 
mn. 14, o"n “pp, because this doctrine leads to true happi- 
ness; as appears from what follows; “by obeying which, 
you will avoid all danger :” and for this same reason, piety 
towards God receives thé same appellation, in ch. xv. 27. 
Now it may hence be perceived, why wicked teachers are 
here called by the Apostle wyyai cydps ; namely, because 
they themselves are destitute of those divine gifts, and cannot, 
therefore, lead others to their attainment. This is shewn clear- 
ly, by the parallel passage, Jude, verse 12, where they are 
called désdpa. pSworwpve, trees that are decaying, or, destitute 
of leaves, (referring, without doubt, to Ps. 1. 3.) dxapra, ds 
dwoQaviven, entirely dead and dried up, so that there is no hope 
of their reviving, (for to die twice, means, to suffer a more 
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bitter death; as in that celebrated passage of Phsedrus, “bis 
videor-‘mori,”) éxp&wévea, fit to be burned.—But these teach- 
ers are further called vepéAa: two Aaidawog ZAnuvopevan, i. €. 
clouds, which are swiftly carried along by a wind, or tempest. 
Commentators differ in regard to the reason for this appella- 
tion. Some are of opinion, that they are so called on the 
same account for which they are termed *nyai dvudpa ; others, 
however, think that it is because of their pride, and vain boast 
of knowledge (yvaeis), a8 Micuaeuis, Einl. ins N.T. P. 1. 
p. 1483. Ed. Gott: 1788.* | Forsooth, because the Apostle 
speaks of the Gnostics in this chapter! But it has been al- 
ready observed byar&tius, and Catovius agrees with him, 
(Bib. Ul, on this place,) that those teachers are so called on 
- account of the wavering character of their faith ; and this is 
not only clearly proved, but absolutely required, by the whole 
tenor of the discourse. For what the Apostle had first said 
figuratively, he unfolds more clearly and without a figure, in 
>. 20, 21; and who else can be there meant, but those who, 
having abandoned the Christian faith, have turned back again 
to their former wickedness? To this agree the parallel 
passages, Eph. iv. 14, where the Apostle admonishes them 
not to be like children, tossed and driven about by every wind 
of doctrine, xAvduviZcusvor xai, wepupseousves waver dviuw cng d0ac- 
xaAies ; intending hereby, without doubt, to warn them against 
inconstancy in doctrine and faith: and Hebrews, xt, 9, 
where he says, Siaaig womidoug xai Zevars wr wepipecods, 1. e. 
do not permit yourselves to be carrjed and tossed about by 
various and novel opinions. Moreover, the Ysvdedidacxarn, of 
whom St. Peter speaks, are called by the Apostle Jude, vc. 12, 
vepircs bxd dviuev wepspopevos; and 2. 13, docéges wrdaviras, 
which Grotius well renders, wandering, or flitting stars ; and 
says that their inconstancy is here meant. James, 1. 6, is also 
a passage somewhat applicable to the illustration of the phrase 
under discussion. There is, therefore, no necessity for re- 
ferring this chapter to the Gnostics ; and it is plain, that the 
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words themselves which the Apostle uses, and the whole dis- 
course, are sufficiently to be accounted for from the nature 
of the Greek language, and the usage of the other sacred wri- 
ters. | 

On Chapter m, of 1. Peter, there cannot be much said ; 
as even those learned writers who‘are most firmly of opinion, 
that there are traces of the Gnostic philosophy in the New 
Testament, differ in the explanation of it: some asserting, 
but the greater part denying, that it is also referred to in this 
place. It may be sufficient to state, that this chapter cannot 
refer to any other advent of aaalti, that to the last 
judgment; as has been very clearly s a by several learn- 
ed writers, and as Michaelis himself thinks, Lc. There is 
no necessity, however, for supposing, that by the éuscaixras, 
whom he predicts as hereafter (2«’ éoxarou sii duspciv) to arise, 
are meant the Gnostics; since at all periods impudent men 
of this kind, who have derided the divine promises and 
threatenings, have existed in great numbers. Such persons, 
for instance, were found in the days of Noah ; and of Mala- 
chi, who speaks of them in Ch. su. Will any one say that 
these were Gnostics? 

Something yet remains to be said, (that I may not be 
thought to have left untouched any thing ef importance,) in 
regard to the meaning of the words 6 ala and é &pyuv, Eph. 
n. 2; which some learned writers, particularly Brucker, on 
this passage, and Mosneim, on 1. Tim. 1. 17, suppose, with 
Jérom, to be used in the Gnostic sense in the sacred writings, 
and to refer to a certain eternal, unchangeable Substance, and 
Spirit of the first rank, or prince of spirits. They appear to 
have been led to this idea, however, by the signification of 
eternity, which is supposed to be contained in the word ais, 
and of chief power, thought to be comprehended in the term 
apyuv. Neither the one, nor the other, however, can be 
proved cither from the usage of the Bible, or that of the best 
writers. | 

The word ciav answers exactly to the Hebrew pip, which, 
by its derivation, and the constant usage of the sacred writ- 
ings, means time. the end of which is concealed from us ; 
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of ahy space of time whatever, the length of which is to be 
determined, in each particular passage, by the context, and 
the design of the writer. It maay therefore, indeed, signify a 
somewhat extended period, and even the highest extent of 
duration: for example, in that phrase, D2\y-1 pipn, or, 
ondipa, Ps. xc. 2, cin. 17; in Greek, deo sod aldivog tug voi 
aivives, or, sis sols aidivag ctv aidvev, i. e. as long as possible, or, 
for ever ; Gen. xx1. 83, pdiy 58, which is well rendered by the 
Septuagint, Oses aldwios, From the term by itself, however, we 
cannot prove the eternity of any thing ; as appears plainly both 
from the Chaldee, as Esra, iv. 15. Dan. u. 4. 9) [2 KD4p. 
and also from other places, which it is unnecessary to men- 
tion.. A clear example is to be found, however, in Exod. 
xx. 6, where the servant who does not wish, in the seventh 
year of his service, te embrace the privilege of freedom, is 
said to continue a servant 0719, i.e. till the time of the year 
of jubilee, or, as long ashe lives. Deut. xv. 17. Those 
places are principally to be borne in mind, in which ‘y is add- 
ed; as, Isai. xiv. 17, ry “obi, Fus soi altivos Eos, a salvation 
‘to endure for a very long period. Hence the oo 2\y of the 
Hebrews are distinguished by them into 110 adiy and x37 obi : 
on which account els or alive are used, in the New Testa- 
ment, in reference to. the N. T. times, if 6 ps\Awv is added, 
or of épysusves; as Heb. u. 5, where, indeed, the words are 
olxeupdun pédAoua, in the same sense, however, in which the 
phrase ali us\Awv is used In Ch. vi. 5; and duvapsig pcddoveas 
aiding means, the power of the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, which is expressly termed, im Rom. 1. 16, divapig Osoi, 
and in Eph. 1. 19, iwspSarrov psyeog oH dwapsws. In the same 
way we are to understand aicves dpxduevet, in Ch. u. 7, of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. Hence our Lord Jesus Christ is 
called, in Isai. 1x. 5, Wa, i. e. the founder of the future age ; 
where the Septuagint has «arig soi psédrovros aliivos, The 
game meaning is assigned by Locke and Micuattis to 
Gal. 1. 4; so that the phrase aidy évcrds signifies the times 
of the New Testament, and refers to freedom from the 
yoke of the ceremonial law. To this, however, seem to 
be opposed the words soi diveoc tavedy Sate civ duaprith 
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spcv, which clearly shew that the expression orug éfvAnrets 
Syadig x cou evetriicog aléiveg xovnpoo means somewhat more than 
deliverance from the ritual law.—Now from this signification 
is derived another ; that, namely, by which aiév, and aicwes, 
poy and pndip, denote time and _ the world itself; as Joel, 11. 
2, where piyir}> means, ‘at any time,’ or, ‘ever :’ Eccles. im. 
11, where the Septuagint has translated word for word, sév 
aicia, Edwxsv ev xapdia. adsciv, but the English Version more ac- 
cording to the sense, “he hath set the world in thtir heart :” 
Heb. 1. 2, x1. 8, which passages are in point, and ought not’ 
to be thought to refer to the seons of the Gnostics: for they 
are a mere Hebraism, expressing the formation of the world, 
as they have been hitherto universally understood. Hence 
-pbiya and da’ aidves mean, from the foundation of the world ; 
Gen. v1. 4, Luke, 1. 70, John, 1x. 32: and «90 dv aicwon, before 
the foundation of the world ; 1. Cor. n. ‘7. Moreover, as eve- 
ry period of time has its peculiar manners, vices, pursuits, 
and dispositions ; hence d2\y, or also in, aiuv, and yevse, are 
used in reference both to the manner of life and conduct of 
any one, as Gen. vi. 9. Luke xvi. 8, which the Hebrews other- 
wise express by the term 31) ; and also to the manners, dis- 
positions, and feelings, which distinguish any particular afav, 
or ysvea, The Latins use the word e@tfas, or secudwn, in the 
same way ; as, in Puiny, “ seculum est, pecuniam amare ;” 
and Tacitus, Germania, 19, “ nemo enim illic vitia ridet, nec 
corrumpere et corrumpi, seculum vocatur.” The French use 
the word siécle precisely in the same way. See Wo hws, 
and the citations there made. A place in point here, is Rom. 
xn. 23 where the Apostle says, 7) cvcynpasifsods #6; aidiw eov- 
rw, i. e. do not imitate the present age, 1. e. the corrupt man- 
ners of this age. Therefore the words stpseuracacs xacd cov 
aldiva rod xdduou rourev, in this passage of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians which I have been endeavoring to explain, cannot 
possibly refer to a certain nature ; but, as we have seen, to 
the manners and habits of the men of that period, who re- 
sisted the gospel of Jesus Christ, which was delivered with 
such abundant clearness, and confirmed by so many and sig- 
nal miracles. I would therefore translate the place thns : 
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“to which crimes ye also were sometime abandoned, after the 
manner of this period,” or, “as men are wont to live in this 
our age.” Grotius has admirably rendered it ; “ vixistis, ut 
mos erat plerisque.” 

Neither are we to imagine the idea of any great and dis- 
tinguished power, to be implied in the word dégyw. For, as 
Eanest: observes, Instit. Interp. p. 217,* he who possesses 
dpi, i.e. any power and dignity, though small, such as be- 
longs to the lesser judges in particular towns, is called dgyéiv, 

For every town in Judea, however small, had, like us, its dg- 
xovres, i. €. magistrates, or judges, who took cognizance of 
lesser causes, determined suits and controversies, and con- 
sulted the advantage and security of their countrymen. On 
the subject of these Archons of the Jews, Wessz.ina has 
written an entire treatise, to which I would refer the reader. 
It isa person of this kind that is meant in Luke xu. 58; and, 
as Grotivs has already observed, he is expressly termed xerhs 
in the parallel passage, Matt. v.25. Such also was Jairus, 
who, in Matt. ix. 18, 1s called dgyuv, and in Luke, vin. 41, &- 
ov eng cuwvaywyys : compare Marktanp, in his Notes on Ly- 
sias.t In the same way Nicodemus, who, in John, m. 19, is 
called didacxaros cod ’logaya, is termed in v. I, of the same 
chapter, egyuv rév "lovdaiov ; in which place, as Baucger like- 
wise has observed, bringing forward, at the same time, other 
passages in proof of this signification, a person is meant, who 
has any power whatever in ecclesiastical affairs, or, a public 
teacher. And this is perfectly agreeable to the use of the 
word by the Septuagint, from which, without doubt, this sense 
of &eyuv with the New Testament writers was derived. For 
in that version, this word is used to render the Hebrew ‘vy, 
Exod. n. 14, and 317%, Isai. xxn. 18, which, particularly in the 
Chaldee, signifies any possessor and lord. Nor, finally, is it 
repugnant to the usage of the best writers, who employ égyun 
in no less simple a manner. Whence it is evident, that there 


* [ Page 418, Ed. Lips. 1809.—T¥. } 
+ ( Lys. Oper. p. 532, Ed. Reiske, Lips. 1772.—Tr. ] 
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is ‘no necessity for understanding by dgywv c%s egousiag cod déges, 
a spirit of the first rank, or the prince of spirits, or ayy thing 
of. that kind : but he designates by this phrase one whe pos- 
sesses any power whatsoever ; by which, however, I would 
not be understood as taking from the devil, who, I doubt not, 
is here meant, ail the power that is attributed to him in other 
places also of the sacred Scriptures, and that is here ascnbed 
to him by the expression, t% sfoutiag cot dégos, who exercises 
power in, darkness, i.e. among wicked men. But, on the other 
hand, we must beware here of the absurdity of those who 
philosophize, to an extraordimary degree, about the power of 
the devil over the air, and miserably confuse themselves in 
the explanation of it ; as Woxrivs, and those whom he cites, 
and, which much surprises me, even Gronius. Into which 
exror they would not have fallen, if they had attended to the 
use of the word 44 by all the best Greek and Latin wniters, 
and particularly the poets ; in the sense, namely, of dark- 
ness and obscurity. For example, in that celebrated passage 
of Virgil’s Aeneid, 1. r. 415, 


—— Venas obscuro gradientes aére sepsit. 


So also in the sacred writings, Wisdom of Solomon, xvi. 
10, the Egyptian darknegs is called d4e. There is no necessity, 
however, for citing examples, since they are easy of access, 
and this use of dhe is so well known and understood, and has 
been so established by learned writers, that there can be no 
doubt that it obtains m this place also. This is evident part? 
cularly from the fact, that the Apostle, as Lurusr, in his Ger- 
man version, has pretty clearly intimated, immediately him- 
self adds an explanation in the words that follow, viz.: tv 
averparos ov viv évepyeivrog ev roig uloig eho awsiseing, i.e. that 
spirit namely, who now particularly displays his effcacy among 
unbelievers.* Whence it is evident, that ¢4 does not mean 





* [Lutuer’s translation of the verse is as follows: ‘In welchen ihr 
weiland gewandelt habt, nach dem Laaf dieser Welt, und nach dem 
Farsten, der in der Luft herrschet; nemlich nach dem Geist, der su 

' dieser Zeit sein Werk hat in den kindern des Unglaubens.’”—7r. | 
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the air, for the air belongs to God, not to the devil; but dark- 
ness, i.e. vei vic dwsiSeleg, for in the parallel place, Ch. vs. 
12, and Col. 1. 13, the Apostle uses the word ¢xéros ; but all 
know that ¢xéeoe signifies ignorance, vice, misery.—But the 
devil is called dyyuy sol dépog, or, rol axérous, 1. e. Of the wick- 
ed, since he exerts his power among them, and by them ; 
and this power, moreover, is not inconsiderable, not indeed 
on account of the word dgyev, or ovtia, but because of the 
raultitude of wicked men, who are the instruments whereby 
the devil exercises his power. This explanation is so clear, 
and agrees so well with the usage both of the best writers, and 
-of the saered books themselves, and with the connexion of the 
whole discourse, that I cannot understand how Baucker 
could call it forced, Hist. Cnt. Phil. Tom. vi. p. 417 s.; nor 
how those remarks can be considered as having any weight, 
which he has made against it, in the Caten. Exeget. Bibl. An- 
glic. Tom. iv. N. T. p. 828, and Tom. vi. p.62. Moreover, the 
words dg, sowias, xocpoxparopig rou Cxdreug £05 aliwos rovrov, and 
mvevparnd tie wevngiag,.in this Epistle to the Ephesians, Ch. vi, 
12, and in Coloss. n. 15, are explained by most commentators 
in reference to the devil; by some also, with much less pro- 
bability, as meaning Jupiter, and the gods of the Gentiles, 
which is the opinion of Harwoop, in his “ New Introduetion 
to the study and knowledge of the New Testament,” p. 303 s. 
The most learned critics, however, explain them far differ- 
ently, and are of opinion that the Jewish rulers, and men in 
authority are intended. This they prove very clearly, first, 
from the context; for, in the epistle to the Ephesians, there 
is an apposition between weak men (for this is the meaning, 
in that place, of ajpe. xai ¢dpf,),* and dpyai, sovgias, xad xoopoxga- 
sopse Ted Oxdroug sot aldivos rouse, i. e. the powerful men of that 
period, who were also distinguished for their wickedness ; and 


* [ The reader will at once perceive, that the autbor has departed 
from the correct and natural interpretation of the phrase alue xai ospé, 
in this passage; which signifies here, as in several other places, men, 
and is opposed to spirilual enemies, or demons. See some excellent re- 
yoerks in Korps, N. T. inloc.—Tr. } 
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in the Epistle to the Colossians, the discourse, as we have al- 
ready seen, is respecting the abolition of the ceremonial law, 
a subject which certainly can have no reference to the devil: 
and secondly, from the usage of speech both of the Jews, who 


susually distinguished by these appellations men of influence, 


kings, and princes, and also of the sacred writings themselves. 
For, in Acts, tv. 23, and 26 s., dgyrsgeig xai of wgecCisspos, the chief 


- priests and elders, and also those who are afterwards mention- 


ed by name, ‘Hewdng, ILéveng TWidares, civ 5ivecs xai Anois logan, 
are called Bacirsic rng yng xai dgyovese. And in 1. Cor. u. 6, St. 
Paul says, that he had delivered, indeed, wisdom to the Chris- * 
tians, but not of that kind which was possessed, extolled, 
and set forth, by the agyovess cot aildivog coleov, by whom are 
meant, undoubtedly, the rulers of the Jews; for he adds, sé 
xaragyounsvew, as before, in Ch. 1. 19, he had said, that they 
were brought to nought by God. Of the number of these 
was Nicodemus, and he is expressly called, in John, 11. 1, 
texan rév ‘Tovdaiuv, as we have already seen. Precisely in the 
same sense, St. Paul, in1. Cor. xv. 24, speaks of dg, éeucia, 
xed divepss, which Semuer, in his paraphrase of this passage, 
explains, to my great surprise, of different orders of demons. 
More correct is the interpretation of Heumany, who, with 
Grorivs, considers the words as denoting civil magistrates, 
or rather, those who have possessed power of any kind in this 
world, but have abused it in opposition to our Lord Jesus 
Christ dnd his gospel, and have therefore been his enemies : 
an explanation quite suitable to these passages which we are 
considering. Moreover, to understand xocjoxgarogss in a dif- 
ferent sense, is forbidden by the usage of the Greeks, who 
apply that title only to men in power.. Compare Doppowett, 
Diss. 1v. in Irenseum, §. 38, p. 369, and Devine, Diss. de 
Chirographi et Principum legalium abolitione, §, 15. 

These are the principal places, in which some learned wri- 
ters are unanimously of opinion that there are traces of the 
Gnostic and Oriental philosophy ; but in which I have attempt- 
ed to shew that there are none whatever. ‘To adduce any 
more, (for the multitude cited by some authors is almost without 
number.) was not mv design, neither is it at all necessary; 
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sce these are undoubtedly the principal passages, that can 
appear im any degree plausible. J shall now enter into a 
brief discussion respecting the Gnostics and their philosophy, 
whereby, perhaps, some kght may be thrown upon what I 
have already said: and I shail venture to offer my own opi- 
nion, sach as it is, in regard to them. 

, And first, let us consider the resemblance of style, which 
some have thought they discovered between the sacred wri- 
tmgs,:and the language of the Gnostics ; and which, without 
deubt, gave rise to the opinion which I have been refuting. 
‘The fect itself I may concede, with perfect safety to my own 
opinion : for this ts not to be decided by particular words or 
phrases, in which, however, .the whole similarity consists ; 
nexther can it be inferred from them, that the inspired writers 
were theroughly acquainted with the Gnostic and Oriental 
philesophy. . This is just like saying that a man possesses the 
eloqrence of Cicero, because he has understood the art of 
atteching some of his phrases, like a splendid patch-work, to 
his discourse ; or that St. Paul had read Philo, or Josephus 
derived advantage from the writings of St. Paul, as some sup- 
pose, because both these authors bear a great resemblance to 
the Apostle! I may allow, therefore, without detriment to 
my own opinion, that some phrases are used by the sacred 
writers, which, in regard to sound, appear to have some re- 
semblance to the language of the Gnostics. But I do not 
think that the reason of this circumstance is that which is ad- 
duced by some learned men, viz. that the Apostles referred 
to them: but rather that it is that which is mentioned by 
Teatutuian, De prescript. adv. heret. c. 38. and 39, by 
Ingn2£vs, respecting whom we shall see presently, and by 
others, viz. that the Gnostics, in order to give a show of truth 
to their notions, alluded to different places of the Apostles, 
and ‘borrowed words from them, and also the word yuivis it- 
self, and glossed over their own opinions with expressions 
from the sacred Scriptures, as impostors have always done, 
and as it is evidently the fact in respect to the Koran. In 
order to illustrate this more clearly, permit me to cite an 
example from the a which was almost the 
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chief of the Gnostic sects ; provided that the patience of the 
reader can endure the repetition of such absurdities. Others 
will thus be enabled to participate with me in the enjoyment 
of this feast, and to judge more certainly as to the correctness 
of my opinion. In the highest heavens, bysp001, so trifled these 
very acute philosophers, is céAsiws ’Amv, supreme, invisible, 
eternal, and unbegotten ; whom they called Mecapyn, Tpowarug, 
and Bios. With him is another first cause, “Ewee, and Izyi. 
He determined with himself, «go842sw, to produce from him- 
self the beginning of all things. He cast this «geG:A2, as seed, 
into the generative parts of 2»y7, who thence conceived, and 
brought forth a son, very like his father, spots xai i¢oc, called 
Nois and Movoyevis. This parent, as it were, and ongial, of 
. all things which were. afterwards created, and, as it were, 
Vippudig wavecs rob wAnpowaros, produced («piuGads) Aéyos and 
Zw, from whom dvSpueos and éxxAngia have their origin, but 
Zur} is £0 pig civ dvSpuwwv.—Every one immediately perceives, 
that these things are derived from Ch. 1, of St. John’s gospel, 
Col.1. 15 8., &c. ; and Jrenaus has expressly asserted it, Lib. 1, 
“ adv. heres.’ there telling us, that the Valentinians themselves 
also referred to the beginning of St. John’s gospel, and to 
many other places.—Moreover, this Nois, or Moveysvis, as he 
-alone knew the «gorarwe, wished to impart this knowledge to 
the other Aeons also, but 21%, by the desire of the parent, 
prevented him; though, meanwhile, the rest of the Aeons 
secretly wished to know the «gerarwp.—Here, again, allu- 
sion is evidently made to John, 1. 18, Osi oddsis scspens, 
4. T. Avy tO pudenpioy yYpovois aiwviolg Cecrynptvov, Rom. xv. 25, 
and to dwoxexpumpévoy ded civ alive, Eph. us. 9. Col. 1. 26. 
—Moreover they called Nois by the name ca wévra, in 
which they undoubtedly referred to Col. m. 11; and they 
said that Christ took pity on the évSupmeis cig dv Zoplag, 
who also was an Aeon, but out of the TWAjpupa, and that 
he extended himself upon Horus, or Esavgis, was sla, 
(dwexrsivedos) and by his own power produced a certain wg- 
_gusis, only, however, xas’ odgiav, but not xaca yveow, and then 
returned on high. Eph. 1.14. Col. 1.20. She then sought 
eb béis, since she had the odor of ‘doSagcia, left her by Christ 
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and the Holy Spirit, inasmuch as she had not comprehended 
+3 os, while it was in the world.—This is an evident allusion 
to John, 1. 5.—Christ was unwilling to return, but sent Hega- 
xAnros, to whose power the Father delivered all things, éxws 
av abry ra wavra xeidSn, ca beard xai rod dopara, @piver, Oscrness, 
Kupsienricg—Col. 1. 16.—Such is the way in which those fa- 
mous philosophers discoursed! My readers will, without 
doubt, exclaim to themselves,—Here, infelix lolium, et steri- 
bes dominantur avenae. If any one would become further 
acquainted with these egregious trifles, let him consult Ire- 
NWAEUS, I. c., and Tertrunwian, adv. Valentin. c. 7s.,or the 
learned Sewter, who has collected them together, in his 
Hist. Dogmat. fidei, prefixed to Baumgarten’s Polem. Theo- 
logy, T. 1. p. 147s, ‘Let it suffice to have adduced these in- 
stances by way of sample, in order to shew, that the Gnos- 
tics glossed over the wickedness of their impious and de- 
testable opinions with words and phrases of sacred Scrip- 
ture ; and that, for this reason, if one or two examples be 
found in the Gnostics of any phrase common with the in- 
spired. writers, it is‘ very reasonable to suppose, that they 
‘were not taken by the sacred authors from the language of 
the Gnostics, but by these latter from the works of the for- 
mer, and turned to an improper use. There are some obser- 
vations of Brucker, Tom. im. Hist. Crit. Philos. p. 299s., 
which deserve to be transferred to my pages. ‘ He thcre 
maintains the same opinion which I have just stated ; observ- 
ing, “ let us bear in mind, and well remember, that Valen- 
tine accommodated this system to the Scripture doctrine of 
Christ ; and, perceiving that various attributes of the divine 
Abyes are therein described, took occasion thence of convert- 
ing those attributes into aeons, and emanative natures.” 
This distinguished man has surely not been consistent with 
himself, in maintaining at one time, as strenuously as possi- 
ble, that the New Testament writers oppose the Gnostics, 
and yet here expressing the opinion, that the Gnostics accom- 
modated their opinions to the doctrine the former, as deli- 
vered in the sacred writings. 

Now from this very example, which I have cited, I think 
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every one must have perceived that which I designed, im the 
second place, to stage; viz. that the system wae so absurd, 
that the Apostles could not deem it necessary to refute it; 
and so refined, that illiterate men, writing to illiterate men, 
could not possibly treat of it. For not only was the Gnoe- 
tic philosophy very difficult to be understoad, but it contain- 
ed also an innumerable quantity of subtle triffes, silly fables, 
ridiculous absurdities, foolish dreams aad stories, (as Baccx- 
ER himself asserts constantly, in his Disa. Crit. de Caulaceu 
Basilidis, Hist. Crit. Phil. Tom. vi. p. 507s.) and unmeaning, 
shocking, barbarous expreasions, »@vovres xi wapadadsivres ra 
bhucwa, TR Mev yéAwes werernedva, Frege Od xhoudped dewden, ‘ the 
words of a drunkard and triffer, some of them ludicrous, 
and others full of lamentation,’ as is the opsntoa of Ersraa- 
nius, adv. haeret. Lib 1. haer. 26. Baucnen, aleo, Lo.; 
which, to be comprehended in any degree, require am incre- 
dible} amount of labor, vexation, and weaymes. Kh con 
scarcely, therefore, be understood, how the Apoatkes, entirely 
destitute of Greek learning, and particularly of the aids of 
philosophy, and dwelling upen one doctrine,. dehvered by 
their Master, and commyaicated by the Holy Spurit, and, at 
other times, always using both m matter and im words the 
greatest perspicuity, in accommodation to. the masg of the 
people, could have wasted their labor in refuting absurdsties 
of this kind ; and should not rather have passed over, in & 
lent contempt, the novel words of that pretended wisdom, 
- perishing after a while by their very emptiness, and. deserv- 
ing pity rather than refutation. Far less can it be canceived, 
how illiterate Christians, unaccustomed to. those subdeves 
and instructed ima purer doctrine, could have had, any desire 
to become acquainted witha system of that kind; or, i 
they had made themselves acquainted with it, could have 
been led away by any wish to profess it. Neither can it, be 
comprehended, how the more learned and accomplished 
could have done. otherwise than to deride and explode the 
wretched philosophy ; (as Tertutiian hes done in the whole 
of the Book ‘ adv. Valentinianos,’) and say to those tides 
what Balbus did to Velleius, the Epicurean, Cic..de Nat. Be- 
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orum, 1. 29 ;* ‘ Salom istum, quo caret vestra natio, irriden- 
dis nobis nolite consumere ; et mebercule, si nes gudiatis, 
ne experiamini : non decet : non datum est: non potestis.” 
So full of stupidity, folly, and trifles, was the whole system | 
It is very certain, therefore, at least it is highly probable, that 

these subtleties were known, at moet, only to learned men, who 
acquired them not, indeed, for the purpose of embracing 
them, but that they might hold them in abhorrence ; but that 
they wore in no respeet suited to the masg of the people, who 
were wnacquainted with refinements and subtleties of that 
kind, and therefore were equally unknown to St. Peter and 
the other Apostles, and to. those to whom they wrote ; and 
that fishermen no more comprehended them, than, in qur own 
day, mechanies, shoemakers, and pereans of that class, un- 
derstand algebraic or metaphysical niceties. For even the 
Apostles themselves hed not come forth from the schools of 
the philosophegs, nor been accustomed to use words, phrases, 
and sentences, required by these men to express their subtle 
distinctions ; on the coatrery, they were all taken from among 
the common people, and were uplearned men, unacquainted 
with literedure, vapaqe dypapperal xai diras 3t (St. Paul alone 
excepted ; and he, teo, was educated in the schools of the 
Pharisees, not of the Greeks, and not merely frankly cop- 
feaped, but joyfully boasted of the fact, that he was ldidras 4 
Mxp,} Le. unecquainted with the art of eloquence, and with 
hamen learning ;) nor were their instructions addreasad to 
philosophers, but to an ignorant people, entirely unable to 
cogaprebend refinements of this description, But let i be 
granted, that, as some learned writers are of opinion, St. Paul, 
at any rate, had some knowledgg of these subjects, which he 
may have aquired perhaps by hearsay ; yet Bavcxen him- 
self expressly states, Tom. us. Hist, Crit. Phil. p. 263 s. that 
% it was Rething more. than superficial, and taught him, as it 
wane, by the way :” ( superfiniaxia tantwm et d¢ dv capédy in- 





* { Cloan Op. Vel. rz. p..9676, Edit. Gronov. Lugd. Bat. 1602-—7r. } 
+, Aets, ev. 13. t 1. Cor. x1. 6. 
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stituta,”) and he shews that those are greatly mistaken, who 
would place him on the list of philosophers ; though C. G. 
Taacemann, Diss. de doctrina Pauli Judaica, non Greca, p. 
7, thinks thet even Brucker has attributed more than was ne- 
cessary to St. Paul. Be it, therefore, as I have said, that the 
Gnostic philosophy was not altogether unknown to him : who 
can suppose, I would ask, that the Apostle, in letters address- 
ed to illiterate persons, would have expressed himself so ob- 
scurely, that perhaps, out of the whole number of those to 
whom he wrote, there could scarcely be one who would be 
able to find out the meaning, and in the least degree to see 
through the fallacies, and trifling refinements, of the Gnostic 
philosophers ? In refuting a system of such importance, as 
this is generally supposed to have been, they certainly ought 
not to have been so brief, or rather obscure, or to have only 
touched upon it with a word here and there ; but to have 
spoken more plainly and minutely, and explained the subject 
more fully and clearly, in order that every one might percerve, 
as evidently as possible, the wickedness of the Gnostic opi- 
nions, and the true character of the doctrine of Jesus Christ. 
This they were prevented from doing by the niceness of the 
subject, which could net possibly have been comprehended 
by the minds of the persons, whom they wished to instruct 
in the knowledge of divine things ; otherwise they would have 
done a thing very far from being useful to men, and such a8 
no wise person, much less an apostle, can be thought to have 
committed. It was better, therefore, and productive of great- 
er utility to others, silently to pass by these niceties, even if 
the sacred writers understood them, than to be writing what 
could not be understood. And for this reason, also, the Apos- 
tles, even if they had ever so well learned, yet, in their writ- 
ings, have industriously avoided new words and expressions, 
invented by the philosophers, and to be borne, perhaps, in 
the schools, but not at all in the instruction of the common 
people ; and also all the elegance of the Greeks, which would 
not have been comprehended by those to whom they were 
writing : but, on the contrary, have observed the manner and 
usage of the Hebrews, that their works might easily, and with- 
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out need of any explanation, be understood by all those on 
whose account principally they were then written ; and who, 
chiefly from the use of the Septuagint version, were accus- 
tomed to the Hebrew mode of discoursing on divine subjects, 
and to the peculiar forms of expression of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. And it is, and always has been the plan pursued by 
those, who write not for philosophers, but for the mass of the 
people, (and such is the object particularly of those, whose 
aim is to instruct the human race, and even the lowest of man- 
kind, in the knowledge of divine things,) not merely to be at 
no pains in regard to refinement of style,.in using meanings 
of words, opinions, and phrases, taken from the schools of the 
philosophers, but even most studiously to shun and avoid them. 
Those who do not adopt this method, certainly shew a very 


great ignorance of the art of composition ; and gre deserv-. 


edly ridiculed. 

That interpretation, moreover, which finds the Gnostics 
in the sacred writings, thqugh learned, indeed, and i ingenious, 
yet appears altogether too refined and subtle, and evinces 
a certain labor in invention and explanation, which at once 
indicates artifice. Indeed it is at times utterly astonish- 
ing, how harshly every thing, that has the least appearance 
of probability, is made to bend to the great object of dis- 
covering traces of the Gnostic philosophy: nay, how pas- 
sages are forced and perverted, and the inspired writers 
are made to say things, that never entered into their minds, 


and one is obliged to confess, on many occasions, that the. 


interpretation itself is much more difficult to be understood 
than that which it explains. _ Now I have always been taught 
to think, both by the precepts and the example of the most 
distinguished men, that the highest excellence of a good in- 
terpreter is simplicity ; and that the greater appearance of 
ease any interpretation possesses, and the more it seems to 
be of such a kind, that it must have presented itself sponta- 
neously to the mind, the more true it may, generally speak- 
ing, be considered. See Envyesrs, Instit. Interpret. N. T. 


ad 
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‘p. 78.*—Whoever thinks, therefore, that there are traces of 
the ‘Gnostits in the passages to which J have referred, and 
also in other places, appears to give an interpretation of too 
refined a hatute, and to bring forward a forced and lsbered 
explanation ; which, the greater appearance of leathing tt 
carties before it, the more its truth ought to be suspected. 
Fiually, a. strong presumption ‘against this method of imn- 
terpretation is to be found in the circumstance, that, im the 
explanation of certain passages, the Gnostics are frequently 
described as having held some opinion, which they cannot be 
proved to have maintained by any historical evidence. 
Those, accordingly, who mnhintain that there are traces of the 
Gnostic philosophy in the New Testament writings, are very 
often obliged to confess, tliat they cannot, indeed, prove by 
history this. or that opinion to have been held by the Gnos- 
tics ; but that they undoubtedly did hold it, because St. John, 
or some other person, refutes them. The greater portion of 
these writers argue in this way: St. Paul speaks of the 
Gnostics ; therefere they were at that time in existence. I 
might, if it were necessary, bring examples of this: it will 
be safficient, however, to refer to Micsaeuts, Esnleit. ins N. 
T. Part. 11. p. 1134, Ed. Gott. 1788,t and Moshe, on 1. 
Tim. 1.4. In the first place, however, it cannot be denied, 
that these learned writers, by their very confession that they 
are in doubt, and that they cannot advance any thing more 
certain than conjectures, betray the insuperable difficultes 
which stand in the way of their interpretation, and, m coa- 
sequence, reason, a8 we say, in a cirele. And, in the next 
place, this way of proceeding is completely to draw the 
meaning from another source, not from the sacted writings ; 
and belongs to that species of interpretatian, which seeks 
the meaning from things, and is employed rather about these, 
than the explanation of words ; and derives the meanings of 
words rather from the opinions of some sect or philosophy, 
of which no trace has been left there by the inspired writ- 





* [ Page 167, Ed. Lips. 1809.—7¥. } 
t { Marsh’s Michaelis, Vol. 1. Part 1. p. 279. Ed. Lond. 1802.—Tr.] 
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ers, than trom the observations of grammarians, from the 
usage of speech of that period, and from the words and 
their meaning, legitimately imvestigated. The slippery and 
fallacious character of this method of accommodation, (for 
so it ought to be called, rather than interpretation,) may easily 
be perceived by every learned and intelligent man, at least 
if he is not already imbued with some false opinion, or hin- 
dered by any other cause from forming a candid judgment : 
and all the most distinguished theologians, and commentators 
on the sacred books, have already pronounced decidedly up- 
on its uncertainty, and the greatest masters of interpretation 
have very clearly proved it. Finally, I will boldly assert, 
that learned men would never have fallen into this opinion, 
which I have attempted to refute, nor so strenuously insisted 
upon it, unless they had had the Gnostics in their minds, 
before they came to the task of interpreting the sacred 
books. This circumstance, however, is a proof, how much 
opinions, once imbibed, stand in the way of a correct deci- 
sion, and, when brought to the explanation of the sacred 
writings, hinder a discovery of the true meaning ; so strong- 
ly prejudicing the mind, that it is blind amidst the clearest 
light, and resorts to every expedient, before it permits it- 
self to be shaken from an opinion, once received and che- 
rished. 

In conclusion, let us make a few observations respecting 
the sources and origin of the Gnostic heresy; for, although 
these may be understood, I think, from the foregoing pages, 
yet it would seem as if they ought to be stated, before I close, 
somewhat more summarily and clearly. Learned writers ex- 
ceedingly differ in opinion, in regard to the quarter whence 
the Gnostics drew their opinions, and the source from which 
their errors flowed. Most authors consider the fountain-head 
to have been a certain philosophy, which Mosheim has dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Oriental; and even contend in 
the most strenuous manner, that from this the whole Gnostic 
doctrine took its rise. I have above shewn, however, and 
not, I think, without good grounds, that this opinion, if not en- 
tirely false, is at least very en ; since it has never yet 
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been proved by any testimony, which even has any semblance 
-of probability, that such a philosophy ever existed. 'We must 
look around, therefore, for some other origin of the Gnostic 
errors. And of these there were, in my opinion, more sources 
than one; as may be perceived even from the fact, that the 
Gnostics, as before observed, separated into parties, widely 
different, and completely disagreed with each other. It is 
my opinion, therefore, that the Gnostics derived their doc- 
trines from a threefold source : first, from the Greek philogo- 
phy, the Platonic and the Pythagorean, and principally from 
the fictions of the poets concerning the gods and their genea- 
logy, and other things of that nature; and of this, even that 
example just adduced from the school of Valentine, may serve 
for a proof; secondly, from the Jewish theology, which at 
that period had nearly assumed the garb of philosophy, and 
chiefly from the Cabbalistic trifles; finally, also, from cer- 
tain doctrines of the Christian religion, which they mingled 
with their own opinions, in order to make them more accept- 
able to persons of every description. And, on this account, 
indeed, the Gnostic philosophy seems to me to have been a 
mixture, as it were, of Paganism, Judaism, and Christianity ; 
and the Gnostics themselves to have been nothing but fana- 
tics, or rather, if 1 may so speak, to have professed a system 
of naturalism and indifferentialism. As to my last observa- 
tion, that the Gnostics were fanatics, in this Seater and 
MosHEim agree with me. The former, in his Comment. 
Hist. de ant. stat. Christ. p. 30, observes ; “we readily dis- 
cover the uneasy earnestness, and somewhat fanatical disposi- 
tion of these men :” and the latter, in his Institutt. H. E. maj. 
p. 147, remarks, “ the Gnostics were not indeed dull, and 
entirely sluggish in their character ; but they were not, how- 
ever, sufficiently sound in mind ; in a word, they were meta- 
physicians, infected with a kind of fanatical contagion.” No 
man can be at all doubtful as to this point, who has even 
slightly examined the opinions of the Gnostics.—Something 
remains to be said, however, in regard to the Jewish theology, 
from which, as I observed, the Gnostics partly derived their 
opinions. ‘The chief source, and the foundation, as it were, of 
the Gnostic opinions, appears to have been the allegorical 
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mode of interpretation ; not indeed that in general use, but that 
inferior kind, used by the Alexandrian, or Greek Jews. For it 
has nothing improper in:itself ; and’is accordingly used by Bt. 
Paul in the Epistles to the Galatians and Hebrews, and was 
formerly adopted frequently by the prophets themselves, 
And that method.of allegorical interpretation which is found 
in Philo, though carried to too great an extent, is not to be al- 
together rejected, but deserves some toleration and excuse. 
From Philo principally, the ancient ecclesiastical writers de-— 
rived this method, transmitted, as it were, from hand to hand ; 
and used it very generally : among these, Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, Origen himself, and others, principally Latin writers, not 
much versed in Greek and Hebrew. For they were ex- 
ceedingly pleased with this method of accommodating the figu- 
rative meaning of words, and of the things indicated by them, 
to their prominent doctrines; as is the case with persons, 
who have no acquaintance with literature: and it appeared 
to them, accordingly, to be something secret, and, as it were, 
revealed from above. This very method, therefore, (which 
ought to be borne in mind, and is evident from the Stro- 
mata of Clem. Alex.) was called yvde~; and those who 
were skilled in it applied to themselves, xas’ éZoyyv, the title 
of ywdsxoi, And this very circumstance was perhaps 
also the reason, that Clemens Alexandrinus, throughout 
nearly the whole of that excellent work, usually- distin- 
guished by this title pious, religious men, and the teachers of 
the church themselves ; persons as different as possible from 
those heretics, who presumed to call themselves Gnostics. 
There have always, however, been those in the Christian 
church itself, who have abused this method, and thus brought 
very great injury upon the pure doctrine ; not only causing 
grammatical interpretation to be neglected, and empty trifling 
to be every where substituted in its stead ¢ (as, in more mo- 
dern days, it is evident has been done by Cocceivus, a very 
distinguished man, and his followers,) but also opening the 
way to very grievous errors. This is plain even from the 
single example of Hymenzus and Philetus, 11. Tim. 11. 17 s., 
to whom, undoubtedly, St. Paul referred in 1. Cor. xv. IY, 
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since théy denied that the dead will return to lite; into which 
error these persons and others fell from no other cause, than 
interpreting allegorically several passages of the prophets 
and of the gospels. Far more grievously, however, did the 
Jews err; who, as they indulged their ingenuity much more, 
which was acute, indeed, but not enlightened from above, 
nor cultivated by souad philosophy and letters, and too luxu- 
riant, were led by the use of this method to mingle with the 
pure doctrine, besides other corruptions, pernicious inven- 
tions, and horrible errors. And these Jewish inventions, aris- 
ing from the allegorical mode of interpretation, and other opi- 
nions of that kind, peculiar to this people, if they were not 
the origin of the Gnostic errors, at any rate gave occasion to 
them, and were their principal source. Of this, in addition 
to what I have already stated, no small proof is afforded in 
the use of allegorical interpretation by the Gnostics, for the 
explanation of the Old Testament books; as Tertututan 
tells us, adv. Valent. c. 29: and, besides this, in the remark- 
able agreement between the Gnostics and Jews as to some 
doctrines ; it being evident to any one, who compares the 
opinions of both, that those of the one were derived from 
those of the other. If these observations which I have thus 
far made respecting the sources of the Gnostic errors, are 
borne in mind, the ancient ecclesiastical writers may be re- 
conciled ; some of whom, as we have already seen, suppos- 
ed the doctrines of the Gnostics to have been derived from 
the Jewish fables, and others from the Greek philosophy : 
neither is it necessary to look for any other source. I am 
surprised at the inconsistency of Brucker upon this subject : 
for, in the passages cited above, he thinks that there is nothing 
more certain, than that the Gnostic philosophy was derived 
from the Oriental alone ; and yet in Tom. m. of the work so 
often mentioned, p. 296 s., where he is treating of Valentine, 
who was the most virulent and wicked of all the Gnostics, he 
wavers ; not rejecting the opinions of the ancient ecclesiasti- 
cal writers, but saying that they all have some truth. This 
inconsistency 1s itself a proof of a doubtful and uncertain 
cause. 
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Finally, as for the origin of the Gnostic heresy, this, in my 
opinion, is to be traced primarily to Egypt, as late as the se- — 
cond Century. For there both the Greek philosophy, espe- 
cially the Platonic, (as Brucker has shewn, Hist. Crit. Phil. 
Tom. 1. p- 644, and 667,) and also the Jewish allegorical 
theology, if I may so term it, had many admirers and follow- 
ers among the Greek Jews. In the next place, he who first 
treated of the Gnostics, was an ecclesiastical writer in Egypt, 
and, as he is called by Baucxen, Tom. vi p. 516, “a person 
very conversant with the opinions of his own nation ;” (na- 
tionis suee opinionum callentissimus,) namely, Clemens Alex- 
‘andrinus. Finally, all the leaders of this heresy were Egyp- 
tians; for example, Basilides, Carpocrates, Valentine, and 


_others : as has been shewn by Semen, Select. Capita H. E. 


Tom. 1. p. 41 s. ; Comment. Hist. de antiquo Christ. stat. p. 
77 s.; where he says, “it is to be observed, that the greater 
part of the Gnostics were from Alexandria ;”’—and by Mos- 
nEtm himself, Instit. H. E. maj. p. 148, and 326. It is not 
probable, therefore, that that heresy prevailed, at first, chiefly 
in Asia and Palestine, but only in Egypt. This I said was in 
the time of Adrian; though Ido not mean todeny positively, 
that there were some, before this period, who agreed in many 
opinions with the Gnostics. Trrtuciian, de Pres. adv. 
Heer. c. 33, has not denied this ; and indeed it could not be 
otherwise ; since these heretics were not themselves the au- 
thors of their opinions, but received most of them from others, 
and fashioned them after their own pleasure.* I intended, 
therefore, only to say this, that, before the second Century, 
neither the name of the Gnostics was in existence, (for I 
stated, a short time since, that those who, in the First, and 
in the beginning of the Second Century, are called Gnostics 





* Fhis is what Tartuttian means, when he says, adv. Hermog. c. 8. 
‘“hereticorum patriarche Philosophi;” which observation refers parti- 
cularly to the Gnostics, and by which Tertullian means to shew, that the 
heresies of the Gnostics were derived from certain opinions of the phi- 
Tosophers. If some learned writers had thus understood Tertullian, it 
would have saved many unprofitable discussions and controversies. 
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by Clemens Alexandrinus, were different persons,) nor any 
peculiar sect, or heresy, pernicious to the Christian doctrine. 
To this those on the opposite side of the question usually ob- 
ject, that it is difficult to perceive how the Gnostics could, in 
the second Century, have acquired such numbers and reputa- 
tion, unless we suppose that their trifles began long before. 
This makes nothing, however, against my opinion. For these 
learned writers appear to have no just ground for supposing, 
that the number of those who embraced the opinions of the 
Gnostics was large ; since this cannot be proved by any tes- 
timony from the ancient writers, who nowhere so express 
themselves as to lead us to the inference, that the number of 
the Gnostics was extraordinarily great. But even supposing 
that it was, I do not see that this circumstance ought to present 
any difficulty to the mind, or that it can prove the antiquity of 
the Gnostics ; since folly, barren and obscure as it js, generally 
finds more followers in a short time, than wisdom, with all its 
fruitful lustre, after a long period. And even those very in- 
juries which they brought upon the Christian faith and doc- 
trine, in the second, and two succeeding centuries, do not 
appear to have been as great as is generally supposed. That 
they were severe and various ; that many who had recently 
embraced the Christian faith, and were not as yet sufficiently 
confirmed in it, fell into doubts and errors through the abo- 
minable opinions of the Gnostics ; that the wavering were 
staggered ; and that thus whole churches were thrown into 
confusion ; I would not venture to deny. But that the true 
faith was, every where, entirely corrupted and weakened by 
them ;—that an innumerable multitude of persons was in- 
duced to embrace them ;—and that the whole world was de- 
filed with these iniquitous doctrines ;—as is generally sup- 
posed by learned writers; this I have never yet been able 
to persuade myself to believe. There is not the least trace 
of such a fact in any ancient author, nor any statement what- 
ever that the number of these heretics was at all consider- 
able. Neither can it in any way be conceived, how the ec- 
clesiastical writers, burning, as they did, with an eager de- 
sire to oppose heretics, to expose all their errors, to drive 
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away what were plainly detected, and to refute them in the 
most convincing manner, and entirely root them out of the 
minds of men, could have suffered Christians to be corrupted 
and led away by detestable opinions, and poisonous reason- 
ings of this kind ; and would not, on the contrary, have used 
every effort for averting so great a danger. Moreover, ge- 
nerally speaking, (and I perceive that Semuer is of the same 
opinion, Comment. Hist. de antiq. Christ. stat. p. '78,) these 
numerous sects of the Gnostics seem to have been of more 
profit than injury to Christianity: since, like all who ever 
plotted ruin to the holy religion of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
they afforded a most favorable opportunity for more clearly 
perceiving its truth, for embracing it more heartily than ever, 
and for establishing it on firmer ground ; and thus, by the 
very snares which they laid, gave this mdst important evi- 
dence in its favor; viz. that, in the midst of so many, and 
such various and pernicious enemies, and in spite of all the 
hostile attacks, and malicious insults of its assailants, it re- 
mained constantly unshaken and uninjured, supported by the 
divine aid, sustained by its own strength, and trusting to the 
justice of its cause; and at length victoriously triumphed 
over every enemy. 
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I, Ancient Versions. 
§ 1° 
- The Septuagint, together with the other Greek Versions. 


Tue Alexandrine version presents us with the first attempt 
that was made to exhibit the prophecies of Isaiah in a foreign 
idiom. It deserves the most particular attention, partly on 
account of the antiquity of the traditional interpretations 
which are contained in it, and partly because it is the ground- 
work of several other versions, as the Vulgate and Syriac. 
The translator has probably left no other book than this, al- 
though it discovers some resemblance to the translation of the 
Pentateuch.' In common with the translators of most of the 





31 The expression ninoy mi is preserved in Kdeeee TebsenF almost 
exclusively by this translator. In the other books, it is Kdgeos rer dvra- 
poley OF Tar oreatiay. TW is rendered dédger only in xvi. 8. xxviL 
9; elsewhere dacee is generally used. 

Particular instances of agreement with the transletor of the Penta- 
teach are the following: 4j>3, yusigas, a stranger, a proselyte, only in 
xiv. 1, and Ex. xu. 19; 7991 {*2 natdanuua xal ewigus, XIV. 22, and 
Gen. x21. 23; MD, ubrea ‘rele, v. 10, and Deut. xv1. 36, (elsewhere it 
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other books, especially the poetical and prophetic, he is defi- 
cient in comprehensive and general knowledge of language, 
and in giving the grammatical sense, and interpreting with 
the necessary accuracy.? Consequently, he fails in making 
an adequate version of a text, which is in itself so difficult, 
and the obscurities of which are increased by its want of vow- 
els’ and of spaces between the words.’ For these reasons 
difficult places are often misunderstood, (see 1x. 21,) a suita- 
ble connexion very frequently missed, and in numerous in- 
stances it becomes necessary to express a meaning, which 
has no better foundation than critical and philological conjec- 
ture. 
The following peculiarities of this translator are worthy 
of notice. 

1. He is fond of explaining tropical expressions in proper 
language, although his success in thus giving the meaning is 
by no means uniform. For example: 1. 25, To 2°52, cavrag 
og dvopevs, (Aq. Sym. Theod. xa0sisspiv gov ;) m. 17, now 
ws MNI3 ‘PIP “yx, Tawsivwdss 6 360g dpyoddas Quyactpas Liv ; Yy. 
17, 09393 OID YW, Boomcovras &s dimpracuves (Sym. & dpwe) 
cig cote s vi 1, Samm ne owdn vw, xa «rhpns 6 dog sig deEns 
dustv- (Sym. Theod. xa! cd xpig odd aicty tednpow civ vadv ;) 
vie 6, ODT AI YI Ne Ww, drAAG BovAcodar Eyew civ "Pasaiv 
xed viv inv “Popsdiov Baca bp’ ipiiv; ix. 14, pro ner, péyav 
xa pispov, but in xix. 15, dpydv xal cides; x. 14, 429 992 TT Rd 





. is 52983) mMpry: Lmusoven, in 1. 27, xxvii. 17, Lux. 16, and Dent. vr. 25, 
xxiv. 13. Comp. also 1111. 16, and Deut. xxvm. 80. Also fsa. xxxvi 
11, where the idea of seeing God is removed. Comp. Ex. xxiv. 10. 

The difference between the translator of Isaiah and that of the Minor 
prophets may be seen by comparingn. 1—4 with Mic. iv. 1, ss., and from 
that of the historical books, from sxxvI—3x11x oompared with 2 Kings, 
xvin. 6s.—A remarkable coincidence with the translation of the Psaims 
Occurs iM xXV1. 14: 9n}>5° 3 D'ND, cud) lavgoi su pen dractéceves, BOF 

“Tw: 
can the physicians raise up [a dead person), as if it were ip px 
just as in Ps. uxxxvn. 1]. oe 

2 See my history of the Hebrew language and writing, [ Geschichte 
der Heb. Sprache und Schrift. 8. 78, 79. ] 

2 See, in proof of this, Gesch. der Heb. Spr. und Schr. S. 190. 
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PIO AD TYD) xal odx Few de drapsizeras ps, ¥ dvetian wor, (Theod. 
wei diye 3 Orie xai Crpoudifun ;) x, 16, »onwn> Tn, se edy 
CAV cyariy driwiavs x, 19, yy" YY WY bs xaradrsio®teess de’ durtiv, 
(Sym. ca dextrose ¢iv GvAuv tol dpiwou durév ;) x1, 4, "2 wows, + 
Nyy 05 Oréuares dures ; x1. 14, onwsa N33 Wy, escacShooveas bv 
biog "AdregiAwv ; xiv. 9, YW “My, dpyovess cic vas: xiv. 12, 
We 13 5°, § ‘Exwcpspos § wxpeai dvaréh\Auw; xxi, 10, 13) 12 ‘nw, 
Us xararsrsisedves xex} ds COuveyuévos ; xxi. 23, xai orhow avery &pyovera, 
(AN) 2 séew eign: 24, xal isos wewode (wy v9) de? adecv wits 
tvdogos 2... da’ Mixpod Bus usyarod, xal Fooveas éxixpsptyasves dures 
(ann $9 49 ay) pase “So fepn 52 53 mypym D’xyxyn 3) Lam. 
4, 14, rade Qwopeiag sucivs Lv. | PhS) WD, dva Bends gv loyui, 
As an instance of erroneous explanation, Xxxviii..20 may be 
given : 99nn> My NDoomM yWwND yyon WP °D, Srsveryupoupsyer, 
bu duvémsSa. waysoQas, adeds do API evei wv cod Spits Sway Shvas, (Sym. 
eMeAPBUIN yop h oc pap) dig £3 4 dvawsefw, xi + oxyv) eyévero fic 
78 7 sieASsiv.) See also xxn. 23, xxv. 4, 5, xxxn. 2, XXXVI, 

2. He often introduces short explanations to make the sense 
clear. For example: 1. 21, wévg mer}, (Zidav 3) Iv. 4, (ediv 
ini xl) giv Suyariouv Ziews vy, 13, ‘nyt ‘bap, did #6 pr) Addévexs 
abroig (wiv Kiguv); ix. 1, (soiro Spuirov wis 4); 1x. 10, (xai dxodowhe 
Comey bavring sipyov) ; 1x. 21, des dua (woAsogxteucs) rav "loddavs x, 
9, Xarévng (iv 6 tipyos qixodouhSn) s xxi, 15, de Xeives Basirdwe, 
(os xeivos dvSeewev;) xu. 1, (legis); xuu. 1, Claxi8,). § wag 
wou. +. {"Iogayr,) 4b dxrserés pou s xLviit. LI, d5 (66 dusv dvope) 
BeBnrotras ix. 1, purigev, purioy, (‘Tegovsars) ; xvm. 13, 
hadhois Asyov (dv dy) s uxv. 4, (dic. éviaa), see the note on this 
place.—Short interpolations taken from parallel places are 
also to be found’; for example, 1. 7, in the Alexandrine manu- 
script, which is from 1. 22; xx. D, £0 Surhgiov rod Se05, from Lit. 


TS ea ge 


* The meaning of this addition to the text is explained in the Chal- 
dee, which expresses the signification of xp in xu. 1, xv. 1, xz3, 1, 
by @ periphrasis: (433) mmpor wih1 0D Stn, the radsing up of 


v 


the cup of malediction that (Babylon) may drink si. 
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10; xzvit. 16, dd? ey remy vis cxoréve, from xiv. 19. Two 
larger interpolations, the causes of which I am not able to 
discover, occur in xiv. 20, 8v cpowov ipdariov dv dysaes wepupusver 
bux Boras xaSapiv Surus 6002 ov For xaSagic, and xxi1. 22, xu dasw 
ehy Sékov Aausd durg, xal dgks, xai ex ideo b dyndsyew. On the 
other hand, there are also some omissions, as in xxxvi. 7, and 
». 13 of ch. xxxvu. 
_ 3. He avoids such expressions as may be thought indecent 
and offensive, for which he substitutes euphemisms.’ For 
example : u. 17, my jrnp, dvaxarspar se oy npe ducciv s XIII. 
16, madwwn OFrws, mal cdg yung durin FFoutn, (comp. Deut. 
xxvin. 30;) xx. 4, ne ‘pwn, dvaxmardvppies ; xx 17, anon 
Mma%op 9D MR, xal Foros speipov raga caig Rasidsio 
aig dexoupévng; xxvin. 8, dea Ederas cabryy Tv Boudsy, dur) yar 
$ Roda bvexa xAsoveging. The last instance is a perfect qud 
quo for the correct translation of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, ¢: «usa: du cpumslos exdnpuSnday uscd. doce 17) 
iwagyew cérov.—The author appears also to have taken umbrage 
at the cursing of God mentioned in vin. 21, and therefore in- 
stead of rman 1335p SP, he substitutes xas xaxéig egsics civ ap- 
yowra xai vo, warpic.. (Symmachus has, in like manner, *a- 
cpapya fidwro, his country’s idols.) it is not improbable, in- 
deed, that in this passage the true meaning may be given. 

4. In explaining geographical names he is often ignorant 
and arbitrary. Thus, x. 9, non Www) KOK 299 WNT. KM, 
"yyy bux SAaBov erty ydpav ery dwavw BaSurdwes xai Kadrkvns, (30 4 wip- 
og uixodou.hdn,) xu EAaBov Apa Bow ....in x. 29, he connects 
the words Sw ny32 nom thus, “Popa, «6g ZoovA ; xr. L1, ommp 
is here translated by Ba@vddwa, and on “RD NoRD www by 
ded HAuou dvarodaw, xa! €& "ApaBiog ; xv. 1. ap Vp» TO TENYOS CH 
MuaBiesdos ; in xxi. 1 and x. 14, he explains eww by Kapxe- 
duv, as the translator of Ezekiel does in xxvu. 12, 25, xxxvui. 





8 The same effort shows itself in the Talmadists and Measorites, and 
in the diteratiuns which the Samaritans have made in the text See my 
Comment. de Pentat. Sam. p. 60. These learned Jews seem to have 
considered such offensive expressions as inconsistent with the dignity 

_ Of the holy scriptures. 
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13, but in ux. 8, wean nye is Acie Oapoie, and in u. 16, eAsiov 
Saracens ; xxxvii. 13, My yaTE OED, “Ewpapovaip "Aveyovyave: 
yet in the Alexandrine text it is, Yerpapi; v. 12, pW 123 
wns, du Low dv xcpa Cssucd, Alex. Saad; xrin. 3, x30, Zoqvn, 
(but that is mip ;) xu. 12, oxo pra, & ys TWépouv (Aq. 
Sym. Theod. Ewa.) 

d. Very frequently does he show the Alexandrine and ge- 
nerally the Egyptian Jew: for, when the subject relates to 
' Egypt, he selects those terms which were the most usual 
and expressive in that country ; and, indeed, he introduces 
such where they are less appropriate. Thus in v. 10, he ex- 
plains the word yn by the Egyptian measure dprafas 3f- (see 
the note ;) in xxu. 15, 20m by wacropepsiov, (which in other 
places is used for the Hebrew now,) a cell, a treasury of the 
Egyptian priests. Carozen’s Symbolik, Th. 1. §. 247, 2te. 
Ausg. In xxxiv. 11, Ww, a heron, is translated igs. The 
observation is particularly applicable to ch. xix., which con- 
tains a number of expressions very fammliar to an Egyptian. 
Thus, in v. 2, for nsb0n Sx naood =we have vopov gai vouov ; in 
v. 6, for WxD “we, cs dipuyss cod worayov; in v. 7, for nw, a, 
the Egyptian word for reeds of the Nile: comp. the Heb. 
me; in v. 9, for mM, Bicow; in v. 10, for Dw wy, coivres civ 
Zudv; v. Ll and 13, for tyy, Tavs. He appears also in the 
last passage to have availed himself of the history of Egypt, 
in order to illustrate the meaning ; {éuwov 6 &pyovreg Taveug, 
xod KLuSneav bs apyovrss Mippsws provided Memphis raised her- 
self above the older chief cities of Egypt at a more recent 
period than the other. See Diop. Sic. 1. 50. 

6. The translator of Isaiah has occasionally introduced in 
his version allusions to relatsve circumstances in his own times, 
and arbitrary changes made out of respect to the Egyptian 
Jews and also tothe Jewish theology of hisday. This isa 
disposition which appears to have been common to the learn- 
ed of Alexandria and many others with the Samaritans’, 
and which seems heretofore to have been altogether over- 





¢ Seemy Comment. de Pent. Sam. § 16. 
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looked. Thus in ix. 12, for: ‘the Syrians from before, and 
the Philistines from behind, they devour Israel with open 
mouth,’ the Septuagint has: Zvpiav dg’ 4Aju dvarcdin, ual eve 
“EdAqvas (Aq. Sym. Theod. cog didscessip) do’ trie ducpen, 
probably in order to introduce the subjection of the Jewish 
‘nation by the Greek dynasties of the Ptolemies and Selev- 
cidae. As in the other places where the word pnw. occurs, 
it is always correctly translated by “A\AcpuAw, it is plam that 
intention, not ignorance, lies at the bottom of his version in 
this passage. According to the translator, then, the subjec- 
tion of the Jews by the Greek dynasties was predicted by 
Isaiah.’"—In xix. 25, the Hebrew means: ‘blessed be my 
people Egypt, and Assyria the work of my hands,’ which the 
Alexandrine translator interprets as a blessing p 

on the Egyptian and Assyrian Jems : dudoynudves § Acris pseu & dv 
*"Aryuwew, xai tv Agdupiog, As the prophets had frequently 
censured in plain terms the emigrations of the Jews to 
Egypt as opposition to the theocracy, (see Jer. xiii. 43,) and 
as the Hellenists were generally considered by the Hebrews 
as half profane, the Alexandrine translator avails himself of 
this passage, wherein Jehovah himself declares them blessed. 
—In xix. 18, the Hebrew own ‘vy, city of destruction, as the 
Chaldee also interprets it, was probably altered in the He- 
brew text of the Alexandrine Jews into prxn vy, city of 
righteousness ; and hence the translation, +A ’Agsdex, which 
was explained of Leontopolis with its Jewish temple. See 
Joszps. Ant. xii. 3. § 3.—Whoever is acquainted with the 
spirit of the more modern, sectarian Judaism, and with the 
art with which the Jewish parties explain, and even alter, the 
Old Testament to serve the views of their schools and sects, 
will readily perceive what value the polemics of the Alexan- 
drians may have attached to such places. The last cited al- 
teration is altogether analogous to the well known Samaritan 
reading of Deut. xxvii. 4. 





7 The Mehammedans also find in this book predictions of their own 
prophet. See D’Henszxor, Orient. Biblioth. under Jsaia. 
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It is one consequence of the more modern Jewish theology, 
that the translator sometimes speaks of -demons, (xm. 21. 
xxxiv. 14. cxv. 11.) with which the age of Isaiah, properly 
speaking, was unacquainted.* To this subject is to be re- 
ferred, perhaps, xxx. 4, where, for the Hebrew, wx vn ‘> 
rondo Mw, the Septuagint has, 6: gos év Tayes dgymyis dieyysdo 
rovngo evil angels rule in Tanis, probably, in reference to the 
idolatrous worship which prevailed there, and which the 
Jewish theology ascribed to evil angels. But the passage 
relating to the Messiah, which in xxxvi11. 11, the translator 
introduces, is of particular importance, while at the same time 
he removes the offensive declaration which might seem to 
be implied in the Hebrew, that Hezekiah had seen God. 
For: ovn pws 7 1 mew xD he has: "Ovader du pq du 8 
Cumhpiov coi Sol ewi vig Lavewv, odxécs ur ide cd cwrhpiov rou 
"IsgairA eel ys. To see the meaning of this expression, 
which is hardly to be misunderstood, compare Luke, u. 30, 
Ors Sidev bs dpSarpol pov ¢d Gwrkpiov dou; m. G, ‘xai operas vaca 
Caps go Gurhpiov cov Seo, and Acts, xxvui. 28, roig ESvecw dwegc- 
An 6 Cwrhgiov soi S600, See also Isa. xu. 5. uu. 10. in the Sep- 
tuagint. 

There are some passages where the translator has given a 
Chaldee signification to Hebrew words, because, undoubted- 
_ ly, the Syro-Chaldaic idiom which then prevailed in Palestine, 
was familiar to him. For instance, in iv. 2, mx 77 is render- 
ed éxidauyer, Comp. t+“s, brightness, splendor ; tin. 10, x3 


% 





f 


* [ That the doctrine of demons or evil angels was unknown in the 
age of Isaigh is a statement, which will not be very readily conceded 
by those who admit the genuineness and authenticity of the books of . 
the Old Testament. The reader may find it in Deut. xxx. 17. Ps. xc. 
(Sept.) 6. xcv1. (xcv. Sept.) 6, where decuéves is used, and in 1 Sam. 
sv3. 14, 16. xvii. 10, and elsewhere. Tr. ] 

8 How offensive this language has been thought by the more 
modern of the learned Jews, is shown by the alteration of the Samari- 
tan textin Ex. xxiv. 10, the Alexandrine version of v. 10 and 11, (see 
iny Comment. de Pent. Sam. p. 61,) and the place in the Talmud, which 
relates to Isaiah’s condemnation, Mishna, Tract. Jebamoth, 1v. fin. 


2 


® 
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xaragicon dura, Comp. ®34, equivalent to n31, to be pure. But 
that this, or any other of ‘the Alexandrine translators, Was ac- 
quainted with any well founded meanings drawn from the 
usage of the Arabians,’ I am now obliged altogether to ques- 
tion. The instance in vu. 6, which, in an earlier publication," 
I alleged in favour of this opinion, may be differently explain- 
eds and if, in other places, significations are to be found which 
are now peculiar to the Arabic, yet is it to be considered, tbat 
the Alexandrian was acquainted with them as Hebrew or 
Chaldee." See the note on ixv. 23. 

The Hebrew text, from which the Alexandrine version .was 
made, had, almost throughout, the same readings as have been 
preserved in the masoretical text. A. right apprehension of 
the character of this version will easily convince a man of 
this. All the evident aberrations are to be attnbuted to con- 
jecture, as, for instance, éig Savacov in Lin. 8, for 19, or, to other 
hberties taken by the translator. In general, too, the clear 
or real varieties are manifestly worse than the masoretical 
text ; for example, der in vin. 20, for Ww, after the reading 
NY, parqv in xxx. 4, for on, according to the reading 0:n. 

The writers of the New Testament employ, almost entire- 
ly, the Alexandrine version of our prophet, from which they 
make quotations with various degrees of accuracy, or merely 
according to their recollection. Only Matthew follows it 
more rarely, (for example, m. 3. comp. Isa. xz. 3; 1v. 15, 16, 
comp. Isa. vi. 23, ix. 1, according to the Alexandrine text : 
xin. 15. comp. Isa. v1. 9), and sometimes recurs to the He- 
brew text, which he explains in a different manner, probably 
according to the Chaldee version then in circulation. Comp. 
Matt. 1. 23, id0d 4 wagSevog év yaorpi a, (Sept. Ayperaurr) xai céSe- 
vay Siov, xai xadrsdoves (Sept. xarcceig) +o svome adsod "EppervouhA. 
The expression xadzcous: for the passive xAnS#eera: is very com- 





9 Gesch. der Heb. Spr. P. 78. 

1¢@ Ubi sup. 

t2 To show this is the principal design of the valuable work of Ko- 
cHER against Lowth, see below, § 20, 1, note 1. For critical improve- 
ment of the Greek text, see the remarks of Scuievusner, in his Opus. 
crit. ad Varsiones Greecas V. T. pertinent. Lips. 1812, pp. 326. ss. 
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mon in the Aramean, (see Gram. Lehrgeb. S. 798,) and bears | 
upon an intermediate Chaldee idionr.—vm. 17, dutis ede dods- 
veiag iudiv EhaBs xai rag vicous Saoracey Comp. Isa. um. 4, 
where the Septuagint expresses a sense altogether different, 
and not adapted to Matthew’s purpose, sures «ag apapriag hucio 
Megs, xai weet hudiv dduvaras.*— Matt. xn. IS—21. Here Isa. xun. 
1, ss. is introduced, but very different from the Alexandrine 
version, and agreeing with the sense of the Chaldee, although 
not literally with our Targum of Jonathan. But that there 
was a Chaldee translation approximating partly to the He- 
brew text, and partly to the Greek of Matthew, is probable 
even from particular explanations of words. See the Com- 
mentary on xc. 4. A similar instance is afforded in 1 Cor. 
xv; 55, where Paul expresses the words of Isa. xxv. 8, »53 
nyI) mn thus: xareré3y 6 Savasos tig vixos, while the Septuagint 
is, xarémiev bSavacog IoxUcas. He takes nxy in the Chaldee sig. 
nification, as Aquila also does in the same passage. Of the 
versions which have sprung from the Alexandrine, see below, 
§ 6. 

Agquica, Synmacuus, and THreopotion, of whose versions 
some fragments only are extant, are more literal translators, 
and confine themselves more closely to the text, than the au- 
thor of the Septuagint, and no one of them allows himself such 
arbitrary freedoms as are so often met with in this version, 
They retain also the figures and tropes without attempting to 
explain them in proper language. . Their translations of some 
places of this kind, which have been preserved, varying frona 
those of the Septuagint, have been already introduced in or- 
der to afford a comparison, and may serve as examples. 





* [ On this verse, see Macer on Atonement and Sacrifice, No. x1. 
p. 227, ss. In addition to the valuable observations which the reader 
will find in this work, I would just remark, that, although the prophet 
speaks direetly of Christ as the atoning sacrifice for sin, yet his language 
implies also, as the ultimate effect of that sacrifice, the removal of bodi- 
ly diseases, together with every evil to which we are here subjected. 
The evangelist may therefore very properly use this language in refe- 
rence to the healing of diseases, although this is but a small part of the 
prophet’s view. Tr. ] 
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Pretty often they all three agree, and in such cases Symma- 
chus and Theodotion follow Aquila. In other respects, the 
etymological character of Aquila, which is also anxiously and 
even absurdly literal, the somewhat discursive freedom of 
Symmachus, and the manner of Theodotion who selects with- 
out a remarkable knowledge of language, are well known. 
At times, the Septuagint had given a better version, than all its 
three successors, as, for instance, vn. 16, YP nx, which it ren- 
ders p87, where Aquila has cxyaivas, Symmachus tyxecig, 
and Theodotion Sds\ieon. See the note. Theodotion helps 
himself occasionally by retaining the Hebrew word. as in nu. 
20, *apappepieS, mm. 24, perryir. 


$2; 
The Chaldee. Version. 


‘Tae Chaldee version of Isaiah is a part of the Targum of 
JoNATHAN BEN Uzzixt, which extends through all the former 
and later prophets, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Je- 
remiah, Ezekiel, and the minor prophets. Its author was of 
Jerusalem; and a pupil of Hillel, who was a fellow pupil of 
Simeon the just, and Gamaliel, the instructor of Paul, and 
must therefore have flourished a short time before the birth of 
Christ.” Against assigning so early a date to this work, Jons 
Morin and Isaac Vossius” were the first to object. They 
maintained, that it was not composed until after the Talmud, 
ss setecsenenenosadsfsstesnasessseeee 

12 See Baba Bathra, fol. 134, col. 1. Sucea, fol. 28, col. l. The 
saying that he received his interpretation from the prophets Haggai, 

’ Zachariah, and Malachi themselves, (in the nataral way, by tradition, ) 

shows, as well as other fables, the high consideration in which his work 
must have been held. See Megilloth, 1. p. 3. Caxpzov. Crit. Sec. 
p. 450. 


13 Jo. Mornum Exercital. Bibl. pp. 821. ss. Is. Vossivs de Sepluagiate 
enlerp. Cap. QR, 
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and appealed partly to certain fabulous interpolations, as in 
Isa. x. 32 ; and partly to some representations contained in it, 
which they explained as subsequent to the age of the Talmud. 
In a later period, Eicuuorn and Jan have endeavoured to 
place Jonathan as low at least as the 2nd or 3d century after 
Christ, rejecting the accounts which the Jewish writers give 
of him, or conjecturing that the Talmudists may have con- 
founded the older Jonathan with some more modern writer 
of the same name", They have also questioned the unity of 
this work ; and, on account of the unequal composition of its 
various parts, have considered it as the production of many 
of the Rabbins'’. 

The reasons, however, which have been alleged against 
the antiquity of this Targum, are not satisfactory. ‘“ Were 
it as old as its advocates maintain, (says Eichhorn,) it could 
not have been unknown to the fathers ;—it contains fables 
which came into circulation in a later age, (see Morin, ubi 
sup. ;}—it attempts to remove the Messiah from the places 
which the Christians explained of him, (Isa. uu. pxm. 1—5,) 
which proves that controversies against the Christians were 
usual at the time of its composition ;—not to urge the consi- 
deration, that a Chaldee translation was unnecessary at the 
period assigned to it.” The first and last of these reasons 
carry their own refutation along with them : for the fathers, 
generally, had no knowledge of these Jewish works ; and, the 
- prevalence of the Chaldee dialect in the time of Christ shows, 
that such translations, which were, at the same time, inter- 
pretations, were then undoubtedly necessary. That the ex- 
planation of Isa. tin. xm. 1, ss., which considers these places 
as intended to apply to the Messiah, is set aside, is an asser- 





14 Ercnuorn, Etnleit. in das A. T.1.S. 455, dritte Ausg. (11. S. 83, 
Vierte, § 231. Tr.] Jaun's Einleit.1.S. 192. [Part I. § 47, p. 66. Trans- 
lation. Tr.] 

1: To the same purpose BertHoxonr, II. 8. 570. Scumuipr also gives 

the author the appellation of Pseudo-Jonathan, which 1s applied to the 
translator of the Pentateuch. See Christologische Fragmente, in Bidl. f. 
Exeges. 1. S. 46. 


- 
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tion which is utterly unfounded. In ch. Lm. it is expressly 
given and with the greatest arbitrariness.® And if this is 
not the case with vxin. 1, ss., there is no reason to presume 
that the omission arose from any polemic intention, especially 
as it cannot be proved that the Christians attached any extra- 
ordinary value to this passage as one referring to the Messiah, 
although it is imitated in a representation of him which is 
given in the Apocalypse, xix. 13—15. At the same time, the 
Targumist agrees with the Christians in most of the other pla- 
ces which they explained of the Messiah, particularly chaps. 
1X. x1. xn. The introduction of the later Jewish fables would 
be a most serious difhculty, were it possible to show with anv 
certainty the time of their origination. Morin, ubi sup., appeals 
to the mention which is made of Antichrist’s Armillus in Isa. x1. 
4, which is more modern than the Talmud, (comp. Deut. xxv, 
3, Pseudo-Jonathan.) But the general idea of Antichrist is 
more ancient than the New Testament, and that the name 
 Armillus, the origin of which is unknown, must be so late, is 
destitute of proof. In addition to the mark of a modern age 
already noticed, I have found the following : the explanation 
of Edom in Isa. xxxiv. 9, by Rome, Gomer m Ezek. xxxvu. 
6, by won, that is, Germany, (comp. 207; is the Jerusalem 
Targum on Gen. x. 2,) and the most extravagant additions in 
Isa. x. 32, respecting the army and camp of Sennacherib, 
and in Judg. v. 8, respecting that of Sisera. But not one of 
them obliges us to place the work after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, or after the Talmud ; and there is reason to think 
that the additions may be interpolations, as they are entirely 





16 It was inconceivable to the author, and it must be so likewise to 
every one who has really read this version, how Eichhorn, ubi sup., 


should have got this account, which has also been repeated by Ben- 
THOLDT, (who, nevertheless, in his ChristologiaJudeoram, p. 158, bas giv- 
ena perfectly correct view,) until he found the sources of these and of the 


other quotations and statements in Canpzov’s Critica Sacra, p. 462... Be- 
sides Carpzov, complains only on the ground of Ats view respecting this 
perversion of the chapter applied to the Messiah, without making that 
useof it which Eichhorn has done 
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wanting in the printed text of the Antwerp Polyglot, and con- 
sequently were wanting also in the manuscripts used in form- 
ing that text. Until stronger proofs therefore are alleged for 
the contrary, I shall adhere to that designation of its age 
which is marked out by tradition, especially as the Chaldee 
of this Targum is pure and similar to that of Onkelos, the 
doctrine which it contains respecting the Messiah seems to 
be rather earlier than the New Testament than later, (see be- 
low, or rather, comp. Isa. xin. in the Targum with Matt. xu. 
1'7—21,) and no definite trace of the government being over- 
thrown appears in it, although the author has intermingled re- 
ferences to his own times." 

With more certainty still may the unity of this Targum, 
which almost all late critics have denied,” be maintained. 
“ ‘The work,” it is said, “is altogether unequal; the historical 
books are translated pretty literally, but the prophetical are 
paraphrased, and additional ideas often introduced. This 
shows the version to have been composed by various authors,” 
Not necessarily: for the author does certainly interpret the 
historical parts of the prophetical books, (for instance, Isa. 





17 According to Eichborn and Bertholdt (ubi sup.), it abounds with 
foreign words. 1 confess that I have never been able to discover this 
multitude, and I find the judgment of Carpzov confirmed. who ascribes 
to it “a neatness of Chaldee expression and a purity of diction, ap- 
proximating very nearly to that of Onkelos, and but little inferior to 
the pure and polished Chaldee of the Bible.” Some Greek words are 
indeed to be met with, as Woan fyuay, for instance, in 1x. 18, but at 


most in the same proportion as in Duniel and Ezra. 

1¢@ I once thought that an undoubted reference to the destruction of 
the temple was contained in xu. 5, where it is said of the Messiah, 
MINI WOME WIN Snnw Kw IPD MI 132° KIT —He will build 
the holy place which has been profaned by our sin, and given wp on account 
of our transgressions. But it is more natura! to consider the author as 
placing himself in the situation of the prophet, and referring to the de- 
struction by Nebuchadnezzar. The passage in vt. 10, which Iincal- 
cates the payment of tythes, seems, again, to presume that the temple 
was standing, and its worship still celebrated. ) 

19 Bertholdt supposes that Jonathan or the Pseudo-Jonathan lived 
in the 2nd and Sd centtries, and that he merely collected together 
and reduced to order more ancient fragments of Svnagogue-Targums. 
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XXxvl—xxx1x, and the bpok of Jonah), for the most part, in & 
simple and hteral manner, while he paraphrases the poeticak 
parts of the historical books, (Judg. v. 1 Sam. n. u Sam. xxi. 
23,) and explains the figures which they contain: so that this 
supposed inequality rather seems to belong to his manner. 
With regard to the degree, moreover, in whicl: he acts the pa- . 
raphrast, he is not entirely uniform ; so that, for example, Isa. 
1, V. Xxvul. especially, are greatly paraphrastic, and other chap- 
ters less so ; but it would be very unreasonable to ascribe the 
work on this account, to various authors, since the same thing 
is true of the Septuagint, which sometimes varies in the same 
chapter, as in1, where, 2. 22, the figures of silver and wine 
are retained, while in v. 25, those of dross and tin are aban- 
doned. This want of uniformity is rather to be attributed to 
the inequality and variable manner of the translator. But itis 
said further, that “for certain Hebrew forms of speech, ex- 
pressions occur in the former prophets which are not em- 
ployed in the later, although the same forms of speech are 
contained in the orginal. In the former prophets, idols 
are almost constantly denominated x nny myn, error gentrum, 
(1 Sam. vi. 5. 1 Kings xiv. 9,) and enemies are named ‘p> 
w337, (1 Kings m. 11. vin. 46. u Sam. xvin. 19,) while 
if these expressions are ever to be met with in the latter, they 
are exceedingly rare indeed.” If these two examples could 
justify any general conclusion, it would be the very contrary ; 
for Myo (xy is of no importance, and only occurs in) 
Kings,) is also in the prophets the predominant, and probably 
the only designation of idols, (see Isa. 1. 29. 1.6, 7, 18, 





4 ¢ Thus Eichhorn literally, I. S$. 452. (Or. U1. S. 67.] (Comp. Canpzor. 
Crit. Sac. ubisup.8). ‘He has certain periphrases and cescriptions 
peculiar to himself, which he almost every where employs: as, for in- 
stance, when he very often calls idols xony Nyy error gentium; i 
Sam. vi. 5. 1 Kings xiv.5; or, for the Hebrew 0 3», enemies, uses 
the phrase 9°95 ~5p3, authors of enmitics, 1 Kings, ui. 11. vin. 46. 
Gam. xvin. 19, &c.” But Carpzov very correctly mentions these phrases 
as general expressions of the whole work, in the former and later pro- 
phets; and the above conclusion, which is not.Carpzov's, is undoubted- 
ly drawn, because he had adduced no examples from the later prophets. 
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20. xix. 1, &c.) and 8327 5y3 the usual translation of 3°ix, 
(see Isa. 1. 24. 11. 8. cxii. 8. Lx. 10. Jer. xtiv. 30,) although 
730 does also occur. (See Jer. vi. 25.) But, in addition 
to these, other instances of uniformity are to be met 
with, which are far more remarkable and conclusive. Isa. 
XXXVI—xxxix agrees literally with 1 Kings xvi. 13, ss. 
as far as the agreement exists in the original; Isa. un. 2—4 
also with Micha v. 1—3, which is very different in the Sep- 
tuagint. In Nah. 1. 1, *_2 is understood of the raising of the 
curse cup, as in Isa. xm. 1. xv. I. xix. Lo xxi. Loxxn. 1. xx. 1; 
o-#rn is rendered ®>: in Jon. 1. 3. Jer. un. 16. xxm. 1, 6, 10. 
ux. 9. uxvi. 19. Ezek. xxvn. 12. xxx. 13, instead of which it is 
oo in Ps, uxxn. 20, and wz 7 in Deut. x. 4.) In Isaiah the 
trees, and particularly cedars, are often explained by kings and 
princes, (see n. 13. xiv. 8. xvi. 5,) and in the same manner does 
the translator interpret 1 Kings 1v. 33: “and Solomon spake of 
trees from the cedar that is in Lebanon, &c.” by : “ he pro- 
phesied of the kings of the house of David, his successors, 
&c.” The very extraordinary statement, that the sun should 
shine 343 times ,7 <7 X7) clearer, in Isa. xxx. 26, is contain- 
ed also in 11 Sam. xxm. 4. And the addition also respecting 
Sennacherib’s army and camp in Isa. x. 14, and that of Sise- 
ra’s in Judg. v. 8, (if they be genuine,) have great resem- 
blance to each other. To avoid being tedious, I abstain from 
introducing any other instances; but, if some passages which 
have been interpolat:d are excluded, I must contend, that 
with the exception of unavoidable varieties in particular 
parts, the whole translation shows an uniformity which proves 
it to be the work of one author. 

But it is proper to proceed from discussions of this nature, 
which are only introductory and incidental, to the character 
of this version, a subject which is particularly connected with 
my purpose. If it be compared with the other Targums, it 
must be placed, in respect to an exact aaa and repre- 
sentation of the sense, between Onkelos and the more mo- 
dern Targums ; if it be compared with the Alexandrine 
version, although it may probably display a more accurate 
knowledge of language, yet, an consequence of a false me- 

oVe 
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thod of interpretation, it indulges itself much more largely io 
arbitrary expositions, especially where chronological and 
doctrinal points are concerned, and make much more arbitra- 
ry paraphrases. Its character in general may be learned 
from the following notices. 

1. This paraphrast frequently understands his text philolo- 
gically and exegetically with perfect correctness, and ex- 
presses it, especially in historical discourses, with literal accu- 
racy ; but where the language is figurative, he attempts, in 
his paraphrastic manner, to elucidate it, either by explaining 
the figures or by introducing an additional observation. _ For 
example: 1. 8, “as a cottage in a vineyard ;” the Targum 
adds, “after the vintage :”—1. 21, * harlot ;” Targ. «dola- 
tress :—1, 25, “thy lead ;” [* tin,” Eng. Tr.) Targ. thy guilt : 
—In u. 13, ss. all the figures are explained ; the cedars and 
fir-trees ave interpreted of princes, the walls and towers of 
the inhabitants of towers and fortified places, the ships of 
wealthy merchants traversing the seas.—In v. 1—6, the para- 
ble is altogether removed, and in place of it a prolix inter- 
pretation is substituted :—in v. 17, for “sheep,” [‘ lambs,” 
Eng, Tr.] the Targum has righteous :—in vu. 3, for: “the 
Syrians stand in Ephraim,” [v. 2, “ Syria is confederate with 
Ephraim,” Eng. Tr.] the Targum is: the king of Syria ts 
associated with the king of Israel :—x. 14, “there was none 
that opened the mouth or peeped ;” Targ. spoke a word :— 
xxu. 28, Targ. [ will appoint him as a true commander ina de- 
fended place ; v. 24, and on him will all the nobles of his fa- 
ther’s house support themselves, children and children’s chil- 
dren, honorable and ignoble, from the priests in the Ephod to 
’ the Levites who play on the harp. He translates very happily 
xxu. 22, “the key of the house of David will I lay upon his 
shoulder,” by : / will give into his hand. 

2. But not unfrequently his exposition is altogether arbt- 
trary, the grammatical interpretation is abandoned, the fi- 
gures erroneously explained, and although the very words of 
the text may be repeated in the paraphrase, this is done in 
the most arbitrary connexion, and sometimes with an over- 
whelming flood of fictitious trifling. Chap. 1. 6. “from the 
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sole of the foot even unto the head, there is no soundness 
in it ;” Targ. from the populace even to the honorable, no one 
és perfect in the fear of God. (But the prophet is not speak- 
ing of the immorality of the nation, but of its unhappy poli- 
tical condition.) Vs. 24, *2¥> onze, (“1 will avenge me of 
mine enemies,” Eng. Tr.] Targ. Jerusalem will I comrort, 
but wo to the wicked, when [rise uw to hold a court of ven- 
geance on the enemies of uy Peorte. He has not understood 
the meaning ef Oma, and has therefore availed himself of a 
paraphrase. [I]. 24, :av nevi ‘a, Targ. tas vengeance ell be 
taken on them, BECAUSE they sinned with ther Beauty. VII. 
3, 23 sw; WA, Farg. the REMAImING DISCIPLES, those who 
have not sinned and those who have tuRNED from their sins. 
He takes 33 for sons equivalent to disciples. The proper 
names he frequently interprets. For example: 0. 6, 5*2», 
{Tabeal,] Targ. he who will please us; (comp. n Sam. xvn. 
7) ™—1x. 20, “they shall eat every man‘the flesh of his own 
arm ;” Targ. shall plunder the treasures of his nearest neigh- 
bour :-—m. 14, “they fly together on the shoulders of the 
Philistines ;” Targ. they associate mith one SHOULDER, (i. ©. 
unanimously, see in the Heb. Zeph. ur. 9,) sn order to beat 
the Philistines. It is plain, that he 7% only intent on 
brmging in the original word, without any anxiety whe- 
ther correctly or not. xiv. 14, “I will ascend above 
the heights of the clouds;” Targ. over all the people: 
—xvin. 1, 0:93) O¥?¥ yw, Targ. the country, whither shyps come 
from foreign lands, like an eagle, flying with its wings :—x1x. 
10, wb) “pax 138 ‘wy 45, [“ all that make sluices, and ponds for 
fish.” Eng. Tr.) Targ. 72922132 2 [222 *)29 "137 TN we 
it will be a place where they make lakes, ponds of water each 
one for himself :-—xx1. 8, rw wp") (“and he cried, a lion.” 
Eng. Tr.] Targ. the prophet spane; / hear the voice of the 





31 By means of an operation of this kind, he exclades Malachi from 
the list of the prophets, since he explains the name + awn in Mal. 1. 1, 


thus : wIBO. HUY POW pNea SR ID» My messenger, who is called Evve 
bo 3 T one oe 4 o . se i : . 7 
the scribe. | 


@ 
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hosts, who come on in their armour, like a lion :—~xxr. 10, 
"372 J3 NY”, [“ my threshing, and the corn (lit. son) of my 
floor.” Eng. Tr.] Targ. the kings, accustomed to mage war, will 
eome against her, in order to plunder her, like the countryman, 
who is accustomed TO THRESH THE FLOOR * xx1. 12, “ from 
Seir they call to me; Targ. from heaven he calls to me, the 
idea being drawn probably from Deut. xxxm. 2, where 
Seir has been taken as the dwelling of Jehovah :—xxn. 18, 
"IZ M|I¥ aIxt WW¥. [ “he will surely violently turn and toss 
thee like a ball.” Eng. Tr.] Targ. yep.) xneyx0 n: yo "yp 
po Ww 337 bya, he will take away from thee thy turban, 
and the enemy will surround thee, like an enclosing wall :— 
axviu. 10, “121 1p) 1p '¥? 1¥ ‘2, [“ for precept upon precept, 
line. upon line, &c.” Eng. Tr. ] Targ. when they were com- 
manded to do the law (1x), they would not do what was com- 
manded them. The prophets prophested to them, that, if they 
were. converted, their sins should be forgiven them, but they dis- 
regarded the words of the prophets, walked according to the de- 
sire of their souls,and had no inclination to obey the law. They 
expected (1p from mip) that idolatry should be established 
among them, and they waitep not on the service of my holy 
temple. Lirtve (Vs?) tn their eyes was my sanctuary to pray 
THERE (DY), Littie in their eyes was my dwelling THERE: 
—xxx. 7, N38 DT 377 ery Newp 125, [ “ therefore have I 
exied concerning this, their strength is to sit still.” Eng. Tr. ] 
Targ. therefore I struck (as if from 7p) many of them dead, 
armed men sent [ upon them ; for which translation no found- 
ation is discoverable. Further exumples may be seen under 
nos. 4 and 6. 

3. For the most part he retains the geographical names, like 
Onkelos, and seldom substitutes the modern terms, but then 





32 It is necessary expressly to warn every one who wishes to consult 
this Targum nor to trust the exceedingly bad Latin translation in the 
Polyglots. This verse, for example, is thus translated ; reges, qui cot- 
sueti sunt ad ineundum prelium, venient contra eam. ut diripiant eam, 
sicut plaustrum artificis ad triturandam aream. The Chaldee is: 13% 
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he is often correct. Examples: wy¥, xix. 13, and xxx. 4, 
pos ; 3, xix. 13, o-BD, (Memphis) ; 23, xxxin.9, Nah. 1. 4, 
qo, Batanaa, (see the note on 11. 13;) we, x1. LI, 923; and, 
not unsuitably at least, 029, xxx. 4, o1ann (Daphne).  Al- 
though he translates 2:3 in x1. 11 by sm, India, it must be 
remembered, that by the ancients Ethopia and India were 
often interchanged in common life. * * * t—Occasionally, 
he has rendered a geographical name as an appellative, as he 
has also done with the names of persons. See ux. 6. 

4. Like many ancient translators, (the Alexandrine and 
Saadias particularly,) he very willingly rejects those anthro- 
popathic terms, [in other words: expressions used in relation 
to the Deity which are founded on human analogies. Tr.] 
and other language which might give offence: both of 
which appear to him inconsistent with the dignity of God, 
and of the Holy Scriptures. Examples: 1 18, God says, 
“let us reason together :” Targ. ‘27p_;2 pyan ask of me :— 
ui. 17; he “ will discover their secret parts;” ‘larg. remove 
their glory. Comp. xxvii. 7. 8.—vi. 1, “his train filled the 
temple :” Targ. the temple was filled with the splendor of his 
glory :—v. 6, “a live coal in his hand, which he had taken 
with the tongs from off the altar ;” Targ. in his mouth was an 
oracle which he received from the divine majesty (Shecinah,) 
onthe throne in heaven above over the at:rar :—-x. 6, the rod in his 
hand, instrument of his indignation ; Targ. the messenger sent 
by him, for a curse against them.—Neither does he bear with 
the exnression, fo see God, (see above, p. 409), but substitutes 
for it in xxxvin. 11, / shall appear befure God. So also. 12, 

5. Another characteristic of this version is, that it intro- 
duces additions to the text, some of which, as connected with 
its paraphrastic manner, have been exhibited under nos. 1 and 
2. Among these additions, there are some which are con- 
stantly recurring, as ¥: 2 YD‘;, the prophet saith, xxxv. 3. xuvm. 
16, cv. 1. ux. 1. uxn. 10. cxin. 7. Less frequently they are 
longer, as in x. 32, that relating to Sennacherib’s army drink- 
ing up the Jordan, &c. See above. - 


a a ae 


+ [ Three lines are here omitted. Tr. ) 
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6. Much more abundantly than the Alexandrine translator, 
does he arbitrarily introduce into his paraphrase views which 
belong toa later period than that of his author ; Rabbical 
sayings, and the Jewish theology of his own time, and often in 
such a way as to show too clearly the Rabbin of the Phan- 
sees, and the fearned scribe. Examples: 1. 15; “ when 
ye spread forth your hands;” Targ. when Tue Priests 
spread forth their hands to pray for you; as if the prayer 
of the priest alone could in general preyail with God :—v. 
10; he adds here: on account of the sin of not paying the 
tythes :—1x. 15; here, in place of “the prophet that teach- 
eth lies,” and who “is the tail,” he substitt é » the scribe who 
explains falsely. (How confident was this 
the correctness of his own interpretations! how charac- 
teristic of the different periods of prophecy and of Rabbi- 
nism, that the author of this gloss makes a false prophet, and 
the translator a false interpreter, the tail, in other words, the 
very lowest of the people!) In general scribes are promis- 
cuously introduced, especially for prophets.—xxvu. 7 ; in- 
stead of, “priests and prophets err through strong drink 





oe . they err wn vision, (prophesying,). | ey stumble in 
(pronouncing) judgment, the Targum has, p ‘and SCRIBES 
are intoxicated with old wine... .. thew aret d to de- 






licate food, and err in pronouncing judgment. the 
translator every where brings the charge sain ly fur- 
nished tables against the Rabbins.)—Better still in v.8, «their 
tables are full of filthy vomit, there is no place more ;” Targ: 
all tables are full of unclean and abominable food, there is 
no place where there is nol some plundered good thing. (It 


was necessary that the offence which the laity must Me | 


taken at such unlawful and extravagant indulgences of 

Jewish clergy should be removed, especially since swines 
flesh on their table was sufficiently obnoxious.) See also 
xxix. 10, xxx. 10. A strong trace of national pride appears 
in translating “the stars of God” in xiv. 13, by the people of 
God, suggested perhaps by the antecedent representation in 
Dap. vin. 10.— In vi. 1, instead of “ the year that king Uzzish 
died,” he has, with Saadias and others. the year that he became 
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LEPBOUS :—in x. 32, he has in mind the fabulous account of 
Abrahamn’s deliverance from a burning furnace, in which he had 
been thrown as a destroyer of idolatry ;* inxxvm. I, he intro- 
duces the earthquake under Uzziah, in xu1x. 15, the golden calf, 
invxi, 1, Elias.—Among the points of Jewish theology which 
the author has incorporated in his version, the views which he 
gives respecting the Messjah are of real interest and impor- 
tance in reference to the history of Jewish doctrines. He in- 
terprets numerous passages of the Messiah, and for the most 
part, in harmony with the New Testament.” “The branch 
of Jehovah,” in iv. 2, he explains by the Messiah, (no doubt 
according to the phraseology in Jeremiah and Zachariah, see 
the note on that place ;) “the fruit of the earth,” (land,) by, 
those who keep the law ; and v.3 runs: whois written for ETER- 
NAL life, sees THE CONSOLATION OF ISRAEL: that is, the time of 
the Messiah, (comp. Dan. xn. 1.)—1ix. 6, is thus translated : he 
takes the law upon himself, in order to keep tt perfectly, (Matt. 
v. 17.) and he ts named on the side of him,t whose counsel is 
wonderful, (on the side) of God:* a hero remaining for 
ever, from whom much felicity will come over us in his days.— 
x1. 1, ss. According to this passage, the spirit of prophesying 
(v. 2.) rests on the Messiah: he will slay (v. 4) with his 
speech the wicked Armillus (the Antichrist,) really righteous 
men will surround him, (v. 5.)}—In xiv. 29, he understands the 
Messiah by the cerastes that should spring out of the serpent’s 
root, (that is, the son of Jesse,) and also in xxvm. 5, by Jeho- 





* ( Two lines omitted. Ty. ] 

33 The greater part of these, together with those which Jonathan 
translated from the other books, may be found in Buxtorr. Lex. 
Chal. et Talm. Col 12669, ss. 

t [ Literally, from the Chaldee: and he is named from befere him, 
&c. OTP. 1D: Tr.) 


9% The word anDM, God, in this passage, may, according to the usage - 


of the language, be ‘taken as the object. and then the Messiah will be 
called God. But this would be altogether at variance with the Jewish 
theology, and to this, in all the elevated representations of him, (see 
Berrnoxnt, Christologia Judeorum, § 22,) it will be difficr'it to adduce 
one parallel instance. 
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vah himself, who should be an ornament of the people.*— 
The “ servant of God,” in xun. 1, he explains of the Mesaah, 
(xmvp “12), and almost all in the future, exactly as in Matt, 
xu. 17—21, (see my commentary,) so that he considers this 
place as prophetic of a Messiah, who should be the comforter 
of the poor, and the instructor of the heathen. In the same 
way does he explain “ servant of God,” in xuim. 10, which, 
other places, he interprets of the people, and often in the same 
section. So especially, in the celebrated passage tu. 13—.m, 
where what is said of the depressed state of the servant of 
God is referred to the people, (un. 14, cm. 2, 3,) and what 
is announced respecting his elevation, or at least what he thus 
considers, is applied to the Messiah, (uu. 13, 15. ci. 4, 88.7 
The grammatical interpretation is here deserted more than in 
any other place; and that most celebrated chapter™ ap- 
pears in reality to have been, in the time of the New Testa- 
ment, a very important source of views relating to the Mes- 
siah. He illustrates thus: ‘ Israel, indeed, was long poor and 
despised, and waited long for the Messiah (ui. 14. uit. 3), 
but he will come, will scatter the heathen (uti. 15), will asto- 
nish the kings, and Israel will flourish and bloom before him, 
like a tree by the water brooks, (111. 2;) for he will intercede 
for the sins of the people, and God will pardon them for bis 
sake, when the people become obedient to his instruction (v. 
4, 6, 7). He builds up aguin the holy place, which was polluted 





25 Whether by anointed of Israel, in xvi. 1,5, he means the Messiah, 
is uncertain, since this expression is elsewbere used of earthly kings. 

+ Respecting Jonathan’s interpretation of this passage, see De Werte 
de morte Jesu Christi xpiatoiia. pp. 70. 53. Respecting the more a- 
cient Jews, who, according to the accounts of the more modern, have 
explained this section of the Messiab, see, asa supplement to the literary 
history of chapter 11, wuich is given in my commentary, (Th. 3. S. 160, 
ff.) Scudtroen de Masia, in his Hore Heb. et Talmad. I. IL. pp 181, 
ss., EiseNnMENG#R entdecktes Judenthum, II. S. 757, Hoxsm Theologia 
Judaica, pp. 321, ss. That the idea of a suffering aud dying Messiah can, 
in no way, be derived from this place of Jonathan, as Sriup.in, (GOt- 
Ting. Theol. Bibliothek, Th. LS. 241,) and BertHoLpt, (Christologia 
Judzorim, § 29,) suppose, has been shown by De Wertr, obi sup. 
Compare also his Bibl. Theologie, 6 201. 
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by our sins (5) ; he leads the princes of the nations to slaugh- 
ter (7), and the wicked into hell. The remainder of his peo- 
ple he purifies, and expiates their sins (10). Then they live 
long in Messiah’s kingdom, see sons and grandsons, are deli- 
vered from the dominion of the heathen, become victors over 
their enemies’ (11, 12). In v. 5, the discourse is expressly of 
his doctrine : through his doctrine are we made abundantly 
happy, and when we obey his words our sins will be forgiven us. 
Comp. xxi. 3, 4, and x1. 2. In this and in the intercession 
for the people which is ascribed to him, we have evidently 
the prophetic and high-priestly offices, which, together with 
the kingly, the Jews thus attached to the character of the 
Messiah, and which, in the epistle to the Hebrews, we find 
committed to Christ.—Other references to Jewish theology 
are the mention of the second death in xx. 14, which the 
damned undergo in another world, (comp. the Jerus, Targ. 
on Deut. xxxm. 6. Rev. 11. 11, and Wetstein in loc., xx. 6, 
14. xm. 8.); the explanation of xxv. 33, by hell, (Gehenna) ; 
and the frequent mention of the Schecinah (nr3v), xu. 22, 
tv. 15, and elsewhére. 

The text, which Jonathan had before him, was on the whole, 
the masoretic, and with this text he agrees also in the vowels, 
the cause of which may be, that the authors of the points were 
led by the paraphrases, or that the same interpretation which 
they exhibit was established as early as the time of Jonathan. 
Yet there are also varieties both in the consonants and vowels. 
For example: m. 12, ow3; Targ. #3'n ‘1, creditors, (as if it 
were D'v3) :—11. 6, nbd 20 ; Targ. ny322, “after the reading, 
mowon :—xix. 18 ; here at own vy, for which also Q1nn ‘Vy is 
read, both readings are expressed ; 322 RTT Bod 2 KAT, 
the city [Bethshemesh], cety | house], of the sun, (Heliopolis), 
which will be destroyed,—from on, the sun, and on, to de- 
stroy. The explanation is founded on Jer. xum. 13, and al- 
though it may have had a controversial bearing against the 
Alexandrine Jews, (see above, p. 408,) yet it lays the founda- 
tion for other, results.—u. 6, Sx wma you nAwYI *3, [“ there- 
fore thou hast forsaken thy people, the house of Jacob.” Eng. 
Tr.] is translated in the eee you have deserted the 
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dreadful one, the strong, who delivered you, house of Israel. It 
is probable that after 72y he read 7x, (comp. Deut. xxx. 
15,) which reading would give a very suitable sense. How- 
ever, he has elsewhere allowed himself too great liberties, to 
permit ue to attach much weight to this supposition. 

From what has been said, it is evident, that this version, 
although of real advantage, should be used with great cau- 
tion, and it appears to me that Dr. Rosenmiiller has depend- 
ed too often on its interpretations. 


SE 


That there must have been a Jerusalem Targum on the 
prophets, is plain from a fragment, which Bruns in Cod. 
Kennic, 154, found on Zech, xn. 10. Whether this is the 
same with that which Asseman deposited in the Vatican libra- 
ry, I am unable to determine. 


§ 12. 
The Syriac Version. 


Auono the old versions, the third place in point of ume 
belongs to the Peshito Syriac, which, resting on the authonty 
of the two last, and, moreover, conducted by more correct 
principles of interpretation and translation, meets the de- 
mands of a correct and faithful translator far better than 
those, and nearly in the same manner, as Symmachus and 
Theodotion. The author translates from the Hebrew text, 
not without knowledge of the language, with selected use of 
the Alexandrine version, more rarely of the Chaldee, but 
frequently also independently of both, agreeably to his own 
feeling and judgment. Where he does not happen to follow 
the Septuagint, he preserves the figures and tropes, and from 
arbitrary introduction of opinions he is freer than almost any 
other ancient translator, so that the name of Peshito, that is. 
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the simple and faithful,” is most appropriately‘applied to his 
work. Since also the character of both tongues favours 
this close approximation, the imitation is sometimes to be 
called masterly. Asa proof of what has been said, so far 
as this may be shown in particular instances, the reader is re- 
ferred to, 

1. Some places where he has openly followed the Septua- 
gint, even in cases of free and somewhat arbitrary translation. 
Compare in the Hebrew, Septuagint and Syriac, the folowing 
places ; 1. 22,25. n.20. um. 17. vn. 20. 13. xxx. 4 
20. wm. 2.*—Still, in such cases he much more frequently 
abandons the Alexandrine version: see v. 17. wi. 1. 1x. 8; 
10. x. 14,16. x1.4,14 xxu. 23. xxv. 8. xxin. 17. He 
preserves the expression to see God in the two places (1. 12. 
xxxvu. 12.) where it occurs. Yet he agrees with Theodo- 
Aion, for instance in xxvin. 6. 

2. Less observed is his agreement with the Chaldee, which, 





- 27 In the place of this usual interpretation, which, we shal! see is 
‘also the correct one, Dr. BertHotpt (Einleit. 11. s. 503) bas brought 
forward another, according to which it signifies the extended, commonly 
used, and is equivalent to xolvn, vulyaia, He adduces the Chaldee ex-. 
pressions, piv) 4739; common cu:lom, Owe "71, Common manner. But 
in the alleged cases the idea of simple lies at the bottom of the word, 
as Buxtorf has expressly remarked in his Chaldee Lexicon ; and, which 
is chiefly important, this change of the idea is inappropriate in the pre- 
sent instance, since mig’a is constantly used of (ieral interpretations, 
of Scripture, in opposition to the Medrashin, allegorical and mystical 
interpretations. This is its meaning in this case, as is shown also by: 
the use of the cognate words in the Syriac and Arabic languages. I 
agree entirely in the remark of the same author, (S. 504-6.) that the. 
version is to be ascribed to the third, or probably to the secand century, 
after Christ. 
* ( In the original these references, and others in this and the two {ol- 
lowing sections are given in full, in the oriental languages, From:the 
‘difficulty of pracuring suitable type foy the Syaiac and, Agabia, and be- 
cause the Hebrew and Greek quotetions would be useless without the 
Syriac, I have been obliged to content myself by referring to the ple- 
ces. Tr. 7 
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as we shall sec below, is real dependence. See, for exainple, 
m Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac, m1. 3, 16, xxn. 5, xxim. 10. 
xxvu. 8, pwoxD3 ; Targ. with the measure wherewith thou mea- 
surest, will they measure to thee, (see Matt. vu. 2, and Lieat- 
root in loc. Mark, iv. 24,) Syr. with the measure wherewith 
thou measurest, wilt thou judge him. xxv. 7. xxvm. 28. Liv. 7. 
ivi. 8. tv. 3. uxt. 8. uxvi. 18.—But that the Syriac trans- 
lator really had the Chaldee version before his eyes may be 
inferred with some probability from the following examples. 
The difficult clause in xxx. 7, DINW in) [ “ behold, their vali- 
ant ones ;” Eng. Tr. ] is rendered by the Syriac: if he show 
himself to them. It is evident that he has interpreted pine 
by bo mew for on5 mmx, but this gives us only the frst, not 
the third person, and the Syriac translator does not allow him- 
self such arbitrary changes without reason. This is to be 
traced to the Chaldee. Here the version is ym “Sank, which 
should undoubtedly be read in the first person, 7 ame; but 
the Syriac translator read it, as it stands in the Polyglott, 
yin ‘oan, and consequently rendered it also in the third per- 
son- See also xxn. 6, 24. 

& Where he translates independently, he often follows in 
difficult places exegetical conjectures, which have no further 
authority; but, in some cases, they may really be called 
happy.—Examples of independent exposition are as follows : 
m. 24, Sanp, their purple blue—(he combines it with nan). 
v. 2,4, Sihgque, carob fruit ; (to suit the context he chooses 
a contemptible species of fruit, scarcely fit for cattle. See 
Luke. xv. 16.) Sept. dxavS0¢ :—ix, 5, he commutes 1x0 with 
{xB :—xxvirt. 10; here the paronomasia is followed up, and 
the translation is, filth upon filth, (as if vy were equivalent to 
TWKiy,) Domit upon vomit. Sometimes he omits words which 
are difficalt, or at least difficult in the connexion in which 
they stand, or which appear to him superfluous ; as, for in- 
stance 7. in xx1. 8, and the repetition in xx1. 11.—A truly 
happy exposition is that in x. 27, broken is the yoke from the 
Jat steer. See my commentary on this place.—xxvi. 25, 


> 


aith the steps [ “sole” Eng. Tr. ] of my feet ; Syriac. mith 
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the hoofs of my horses.—He has also occasionally supposed 
Syriac idioms to be found in the Hebrew, and translated ac- 
cordingly. Thus xv. 12, ww73 bon, [“O Lucifer, son of 
the morning,” Eng. Tr. } he translates, howl in the very dawn. 
His mind dwells on the idiom no) 43 in the same night, Jon. 
ly. 10, lina. 3© in that very day, ass 1b in the same hour. 
Comp. Deut. xxiv. 15. Prov. xn. 16. 

To the question which bas been so often asked, and which 
has not been answered on internal grounds, whether the author 
of this version were a Jew or a Christian, I can confident- 
ly reply, at least in reference to the translation of Isaiah, in 
favour of the latter opinion.” In support of a Jewish author 
Ro reason is alleged which can be considered as satisfac- 
tory, while in some places the Christian appears very plain- 
ly. Although he’ generally follows his text step by step, 
yet there are some translations which intimate the belief to 
which he was attached. The most important is vu. 14, | 
where he translates 1029, young woman, the mother of Em- 
manuel, by virgin, while, in all other places where the same 
Hebrew word occurs, he gives the term which corresponds 
with it, (Gen. xxiv. 43. Ex. n. 8 Ps. uxvin. 26. Cant.1. 3. 
vi. 7,) as the Chaldee also does in this passage, xnn'ny. Also, 
my, in Gen. xxiv. 16, he translates by the same term. Jn 
like manner 5x in ix. 6, used of the Messiah, he renders by 
the word God, just as the Arabic translator ; and in un. 15, 
like Jerome, he makes tlfe servant of God purify and expiate 
the sins of the people (with his blood); m1, Syr. 15.5, Vulg. 
asperget.—tm.- 8: ino, in reference to the servant of God, 
is rendered to him, so that he appears as an individual and 
not as a collective body. The same interpretations are found 
again in Jerome and the (Christian) translator of the Arabic 
in the Polyglots; so that we see, that the Christian transla- 
tors have not indeed allowed themselves such gross altera- 


2° For a Christian origio, see Kinscu Pref. ad Pent. Syr. S. 6, 
Barrnoot’s Einleit. u. 8. 596, 508; for the Jewish, R. Snsow, Hist. 
Crit. du V. T. p. 272. Rotterdam, 1665. 
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tions as meet us in the Septuagint and Chaldee, while at the 
same time, in classical* places, they. have maintained the 
claims of Christian doctrine. In the Psalms, the views of 
the translator appear in the circumlocutory interpretations of 
the titles, which are arbitrary and Christian. See Ps. n. vn. 
X. XVI. XXU. 

Besides the internal evidence, the fact that this version 
was, in a very early period, the generally acknowledged 
church version of the Syrian Christians, comprehending all 
parties, confirms the opinion that the author was a Christian. 
In addition to which it may be urged, that formerly the Sy- 
riac language appears to have been employed exclusively by 
Christian writers, and that not the least trace of its use 
among the Jews is discoverable. Its literal simplicity, which 
Simon considers as a mark of ita Jewish origin, (where he 
seems to have had Agula principally in view,) leads rather 
to the opposite conclusion, when the connexion between the 
Septuagint, the Targum of Jonathan, and Saadias on the one 
hand, and between Symmachus, Theodotion and Jerome on 
the other, are attentively considered. The literal simplicity 
of this Christian translator is, moreover, essentially different 
from the syllable numbering manner of. Aquila and of the 
Venetian translator. But that an occasional consultation of 
the Targum is no proof that the-translator belonged to the 
Jews, is abundantly clear even from this translator of Isaiah, 
who never grants them, in doctrinal passages, the least influ. 
ence. And yet even Jerome did not disdain to avail himself 
of Jewish instructors.—If no more definite grounds for the 
Jewish origin of this version in the other books can be ad- 
duced, (and I doubt whether this be possible,) even the ac- 
commodating views of Eichhorn must be given up® ; and 





*[ This word is technically applied to passages which are considered 
as prominent in reference to any particular point. Tr. } 

a9 Ercamors (Einleit. 8. 482, | 11. S. 183,] § 250) endeavours to dis- 
tinguish the various bouks, appropriating them to various authors, and 
Daruz (Praef. ad Psalt. Syr. pp. 28, ss.) suggests a proselyte as the 


translator. 
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when we consider the similarity of the Chaldee and the Sy- 
riac, the supposition of a proselyte from Judaism is altogether 
unnecessary. | 

His text varies here and there from the masoretic, but the 
variations are never superior to that text. In general the con- 
trary is the case, as in vin. 20. x. 9. xvi. 1. cin. 7. xxv. 26. 
xxv. 8. In the last text, he expresses the word nx22 twice 
with different meanings, thus: to victory for ever. It is fre- 
quently the case, that where many critics, particularly Lowth 
and Koppe, have been anxious to discover variations, none 
such are to be found. For instance in xin. 10, om°9'09, [ “ con- 
stellations thereof,” Eng. Tr. ] is rendered their hosts or 
powers. Here Koppe conjectures that the translator read, 
pvS'n, whereas he considered D“7"03 as the name of a star, 
and his hosts or powers is the Chaldee xxv Yn of Dan. tv. 
32, the divaysig od dugeved of Matt. xxiv. 29.—The text of the 
translator himself differs occasionally in the citations of 
Ersaraim tue Syrian from that of the Polyglots, because he 
sometimes rather follows the Septuagint, and sometimes ra- 
ther the Hebrew text.” 


§ 4. 
Latin Version of Jerome. 


The same select use of the earlier translations which is 
made in the Syriac, and particularly of the Alexandrine and 
three other Greek versions contained in the Hexapla, we find 
in Jerome, and in addition also to this, oral instruction com- 
municated by Palestine Rabbins.“ For this reason his exposi- 
tions very frequently agree with those of the later Rabbins: 


30 See G. L. Sroun Collatio versionis Syriace, quam Peshito vocant, 
cum fragmentis in commientariis Ephraem{ Syri obviis. <pec. I. Lips. 
1785. Spec. u. Viteberge, 1794, 4to. Both together comprehend 
Isaiah. 

32 Geschichte der Heb. Sprache und Serift. S. 92. 
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however, he does not on that account abandon the cause of 
Christian doctrine any more than the Syriac translator, with 
whom he agrees most accurately in the places which have 
been before adduced. For instance vn. 14, my, virgo, .see 
my commentary on this place ;) 1x. 6. 5x, Deus (of Christ) ; 
Lu. 13, nr, asperget ; Lin. 8, in? Y22 "BY yeRD, propter scelus 
populi mei percusei eum. With the well known character of 
this version, and the abundant use which is made of it in the 
commentary, it would be. unnecessary to illustrate what has 
been said by examples. But on the commentary of Jerome, 
compare § 7, 2. 


§ 6. 
Arahnc Version of Saadias. 


The celebrated Rabbi Saap1as Gaon, who died A. D. 942, 

after he had been since 927 principal of the Jewish acade- 
" my at Babylon®, was the first who composed a grammar of 
the Hebrew language. He was also the author of the Ara- 
bic Pentateuch printed in the Polyglots, and of a version of 
Isaiah which, in its whole character, agrees most accurately 
with that of the Pentateuch.* Through the laborious exer- 
tions of Dr. Pauxus, this version has been given to the 
world, from the only known manuscript extant, which is pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Cod. Pocock. No. 
32. Uni catalog. Cod. Heb. No. 156. It is printed under 
this title: R. Saspiaz Phijumensis Versio Jesaiae Arabica, 
cum aliis speciminibus Arabico-biblicis, e manuscripto Bod- 
leiano nunc primum edidit, atque ad modum chrestomathise 
Arabicae biblicae glossario perpetuo instruxit, H. E. G. 
Pautus. Fasc. J. continens cap. ——xxxvm. Jenae, 1790. 


ata Se sg flea" 


32 Woxru Biblioth. Heb. T. I. pp. 932—936. 
33 On the identity of the translator of the Pentateuch and of Isaiah. 
see Tycnsen in Micnaszis Neue Orient. Bibliothek. vin. S. 76, ff. 
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Fasc. I]. continens Jesaiam jam totum, ex n aliis Versionibus 
prophetae specimina exhibens. 1791, 8vo.” The work, ori- 
ginally written in the year 1244 in Hebrew letters, often 
without diacritical points, and not unfrequently erroneous, is 
published by the editor in the Arabic character, and provid- 
ed with the vowel points. If, in a work involving very many 
difficulties, the editor has left much to be wished for in refe- 
rence to the explication and mght understanding of the text, 
yet in a first publication this is not to be severely found fault 
with. There is in this edition, and especially at the begin- 
ning, so much of this kind, that the reader stumbles at every 
step, and a reference to the many improvements at the end 
of the second part, which yet are not sufficient, is hardly to 
be expected of him, and therefore a new edition, corrected 
and improved as far as possible, is much to be wished for. 
It should be accompanied by an accurate punctuation and a 
Latin version, as it is difficult now and then to understand 
the meaning.* 

In general, as far as regards apprehension of the sense, 
the version, in an exegetical point of view, follows closely 
that interpretation of particular places which originated from 
the Jews and was admitted by their expositors. Consequent- 
ly it has a frequent affinity with the Chaldee and the later 
Rabbinical commentators, although it possesses much thought 
and originality. In respect to giving the sense, it often takes a 





83 Many improvements in the text, and in the explanation contained 
in the subjoined notes, may be found in Ercaorr’s Bibliothek. Th. mu. 
S. 9. ff. and 465, ff. Others, with remarks in other respects important, . 
are contained in MicHaxuis Neue Orient. Bibliothek, Th. vin. 8. 75, ff. 
Tbe publication of Cu. Dax. Baxiraavet (Commentationis in Saa- 
dianam versionem Iesaiae Arabicam, fasc. I. Rostochii et Suerini, 1819, 
pp. 95, Svo.) consists of an introduction and merely some improve- 
ments and observations of another kind on chaps. ui. A new edi- 
tion however is promised. (Comp. Algem. Zeitung. 1819, No. 269.) 
Rosgxnv.zR, in his Scholia, has certainly done more than any other 
writer, although constently, and even in the first chapters, where so ma- 
ny have gone over the ground, a gleaning still remains. See, for ex: 
ample, the note on i. 7. gs 

0) 
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free paraphrastic course, explains tropes, does away anthro- 
popathic expressions, indulges in numerous additions, and 
changes the old geographical names for new. All this I 
shall now endeavour to evince by some examples. 

1. This translator explains tropes and figurative forms of 
speech, or softens them by circumlocutions, For instance, 
in 1, 21, 7311 is translated idolatress ; 1. 8, ;i°¥ N3, standing for 
the city, merely Zion, but, when it stands for the nation, as- 
sembly, people of Zion, xvi. 1:—1. 10 is thus translated : ye 
who are like the rulers of Sodom—ye who are similar to the 
people of Gomorrha :—v. 11, ‘ny3¥, [“ I am full,” Eng. Tr.) ; 
Arab. I consider it as too much :—m. 6, nam noea0n, [* this 
ruin,” Eng. Tr.]; Arab. thts poor people :—vin. 1, gi3X 073N3, 
[“ with a man’s pen,” Eng. Tr.]; with the usual writing :-— 
x. 15, ye) miso om2, (“as if the staff should lift up (itself, 
as if it were) no wood,” Eng. Tr.]; Arab. as if the lifting 
up of the staff did not proceed from him, namely, from him 
who raises it. Sometimes he adds the particle like as. See 

+n. 21. xiv. 3. Moreover, he is not always uniform, and some- 
times preserves such expressions unaltered, as in mx. 14, 
joey 783, (“branch and rush,” Eng. Tr.]; Arab. pond and 
palm twig,” (only by an everted arrangement ;) or selects the 
trope somewhat differently, as in ix. 6 ; on whose head the 
government rests, where his mind is dwelling on a crown. 

2. He removes anthropopathic expressions or softens them. 
1. 15, ‘xy ove, [ “I will hide mine eyes,” Eng. Tr. }; Arab. 
Laill shut up my compassion :—». 18. AN) Wary [ “ come 
now and let us reason together,” Eng. Tr. ]; Arab. come on 
until we meet one another :—vi. 1, his splendor filled the tem- 
ple :—xix. 1, 5p ay Sy 395 ain: [ “the Lord rideth upon a 
swift cloud,” Eng. Tr. ]; Arab. God covered his word tn sift 
clouds :—xxxiv. 16, 17 "ai ‘B °3, { “for my mouth it hath 
commanded, and his spirit it hath gathered them,” Eng, Tr.]; 


\ 





35 Dr. Pauxus gives a different punctuation to one of the words, and 


translates: jugulum et ulcus (capitis aut facied); but this gives no inte!- 
Tigible sense. ) 
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he with his word gives command respecting them, and his angel, 
he makes them together. Like a king he casts lot respecting 
them and divides it among them. Thus, in the manner of the 
later Jews, he makes God’s angel or word (x)2°n) instead 
of himself to be engaged in the work of creation. Comp. 
also xxvi. 21. xxvii. 3, where word of God is used for Je 

hovah, and xxv. 10, for hand of Jehovah. For father of men_ 
applied to God, he uses creator, xu. 16. Lxiv. 7, for arm of 
Jehovah ixin. 12, power of God, while on the other hand in 
L. 2, the trope short hand of God is retained, probably because 
it was used in the Arabic, and, as a trope, without being of- 
fensive. In. 5, instead of, “the Lord God hath opened 
mine ear,” the Arabic is, God has before instructed me in the 
matters. Comp. yet 1. J2, 18, 20,24.—Like other translators, 
he supposes indecorous expressions to be inconsistent with 
the dignity of Scripture, and removes them. For instance, 
m. 17, my: 19, [ “will discover their secret parts,” Eng. 
Tr. ]; Arab. he will bare their parts (or sides) :—Lvn. 8; here 
for mim v1 (“where thou sawest st,” Eng. Tr. ] he leaves 
an empty space :—and in xm. 16, he expresses at least the 
milder reading of the Keri m335wn. 

3. His additions are similar to those. of the Chaldee inter- 
preter, and are very frequently intended to designate a 
change of the party speaking. For example, tvin. 1, he 
(God) spake to me :—v. 3, in the beginning, they say ; and 
before the last member, O prophet, answer him :—vx. 8, then 
will [say :—txu. 1, then will it be said. Seen. 10. vin. 19. 
txn. 1. tx. 11. Others are of less frequent occurrence. 
One which is more doctrinal is in xtu. 19, where to the 
words explained of the Messiah, who is deaf—if tt be not he 
to whom I send wy messencer, (i. e. the Messiah,) immediate- 
ly he adds in a parenthesis, when I shall have sent him to them, 
(the people), thereby retaining the suggestion that this mes- 
senger is a personage whose coming was still to ke expect- 
ed.™—On the other hand, he has also again omitted what 


a 


36 Dr. Rosenmiller, on xtii. 19, considers these words as en tnfer- 
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‘ appeared to him to be superfluous, as, for instance, the im- 
pressive repetition in 11. 15, 17, and frequently. 

4, Like the author of the later Targums and of the Samari- 
tan version, ‘instead of the old geographtcal names he intro- 
duces the more modern terms which were in use in his owr 
day, and is very often correct. Thus, for example, {23 is 
Batanea, u. 13; wn 1aCercustum, x. 9: wis Abbystnia, x. 
11. xvu. 1; oxy Sma El. Arish, xxvu. 12; ji. Sebaste, 
x. 9: others are not unsuitable, as D'ND, Cyprus, xxi. 1, 
(see my Lexicon on this word s) {!3, the capita city of Cho- 
rasan, xxxvil. 12, (see the Commentary in loc. :) 03M, a city in 
Egypt, xxx. 4, (see-Comment. ;) 1353, a city in Mesopotamia, 
x. 8, (see Scuuttens ind. ad Vit. Saladini on the word Racca ;) 
oy xi. 11, and xxn. 5; °12 Hamedan i. ec. the chief city of 
Media, xm. 17, and xxi. 2; 832 a city in Arabia, rx. 6, (see 
Avarreps Arabia, cur. Rommel, p. 30, 42.—Some others, 
however, are very erroneous, as 078 Armenia, vu. 5. 1x. LI, 
(comp. Gen. x. 22,) where the similarity of the name has 
given rise to the mistake ; NOn Antioch x. 11; also, WeR in 
vn. 18, x1. 11, xx. 4, while Mesopotamia constituted only one. 
part of the Assyrian empire. But he is not uniform, and 
sometimes explains wx by southern Mesopotamia, vu. 20, 
vin. 4;¢ 09991 he sometimes translates by dwelling of peace, 
xx, 1. or city of peace, xu. 2, which is of some Hnportance in 


——_— a _— 


polation by a Christian hand, and translates them, sane misi eum ad illus, 
according to which the advent of that messenger is presumed to have 
taken place. But interpolations made in this work by a Christian wri- 
ter are quite improbable, and the translation given above in the text is 
undoubtedly well founded, since 43 for then, used of the future, is a 
very common meaning, and then the preferite must be taken by the 
Suture completed.“ Thus, for instance, when you shall hare come together 
with her, (Thousand and one nights, No. 162, in Micuakets' Chrestoma- 
thy, third edition, edited by Bennsrxin, p. 188,) or, Iwill come to yo”, 
when that one shall have come before, (DscuavnaRi in Goxuvs, col. 54,) 
in both which places, the Arabic uses the same word. 
* (In the original, itis futurum exacium. By this the author means 
what Wesstes calls the Prior-Future, indefinile. Tr. ] 
t [ Anomission of one or two lines in this place is caused by the dif- 
‘ficulty of printing the Arabic words. Pr. ] : 
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reference to the etymological interpretation. The word wR 
he renders sea in 1. 16, xxi. 1, 10, 14. ux. 9, agreeing with 
the Targum, but in Gen. x. 3, he translates it Tarsus. 

5. Not unfrequently does he make an attempt to retain 
the Hebrew words themselves, or with slight alteration, in 
the Arabic, which to his ear is generally euphonic. See 1. 8, 
9,12. un. 3. v.2,and compare Gen. xux. 11. Sometimes 
the exposition acquires in this way additional force, as in 1. 7, 
where 0" N29/723 1s translated like the rushing course of 
streams, : : 

6. Interpretations which correspond with those given in 
the Targum and by the Rabbins are constantly to be met 
with. Thus, for example: vi. 1, in the year when King Uz- 
siah became leprous :—xxi. 5, 132 MWD, and they anointed 
a king from them; comp. Abarbenel, who explains 129, 
shield, by king, and Aben-Ezra who refers it expressly to 
Darius :—v. 24, from the ornament of the people to the orna- 
ment of the priests, who take charge of the basins, and to the 
ornament of the Levites, who sing hymns. See above the 
Chaldee and Syriac.—xxiv. 15, 0-83, Targ. when light 
comes for the righteous ; Saadias, when his light will appear :-— 
XXVL 3, p00 73", the creatures who are supported, i. e. who 
need ‘support. In this way is the word 7x° explained by 
Jarchi. Comp. 1x. 4, with his note—Ungrammatical con- 
nexions of words occur also, as in Jonathan ; thus in xxu. 3, 
sR NYPD IM, so that they are bound by one bow, as if the 
reading were, nnx nwpp. Comp. vu. 21. On the other 
hand examples of meanings peculiar to the author and very 
suitable will be found in abundance in my Commentary. 

Various readings in the consonants will probably. not be 
found, provided the reader be thoroughly acquainted with his 
manner, and constantly keep it in view. In the vowels there 
are sometimes variations. See x1ix. 17, where instead of 
733 he reads 733. 
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§ 6. 
Versions which have sprung from the Alexandrine. 


Of the versions founded on the Alexandrine, all of whici: 
were composed by Christians, and may be made very ser- 
viceable in the criticism of the Septuagint, on the prophet 
Isaiah it is only the Latin, as far as it remains, the Arabic, 
the Armenian and the Georgian, that have appeared in print. 
Omitting the two last, which are not accessible to me, nor do 
I sufficiently understand them, I shall confine my remarks to 
the first, in reference to its critical relation to the Septua- 

int.” 

1. It is well known that the old Latin version, antecedent 
to the time of Jerome, was lost, with the exception of such 
books as were incorporated in the Vulgate. From the high 
estimation, however, in which the Old Testament writer un- 
der consideration was held, such a multitude of quotations 
from him according to this version is to be found in the early 
fathers, that Subatier, in his important collection of fragments 
from them and from other manuscripts,” was able to restore 
three fourths of the whole book, 1000 verses out of 1293, 
which is not the case with regard to any other book of the 
Old Testament. This version follows, as is known, the text 
of the Septuagint which existed before the time of Ongen, or 





87 The most important of these versions that have sprung from the 
Septuagint is undoubtedly the Hexaplar Syriac, of which the Ambro- 
sian manuscript, which in the Norberg copy bas but lately been used 
by Mippceporpr, (curae Hexaptares in Jobum, 1817, 4to.) contains 
Isaiah. The Ethiopic is in the British Museum, and contains, along with 
the canonical Isaiah, the manuscript of Lawrence, from which The 49- 
cension of Isaiah was printed. See Praef. p.v. It follows the Alex- 
andrine recension. 

38 Pera Sazatier Bibliorum sacrorum Latine versionis antique, 
seu vetus Italica et cxtere quecunque in Codd. MSS. et antiquoram 
libris reperiri potuerunt Romis, 1743. T.1.—ms. Fol. The version of 
Isaiah is in T. 0, pp. 616—639. 
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‘what was called the xoivy or vulgate, and therefore agrees for 
the most part with the Vatican text of the Septuagint, which 
comes nearest of all to that of the xoivn.” On this account it 1s 
able, from its close literal manner, to afford important service 
for the restitution of the ancient readings. Thus, for example, 
in ux. 5, something is missed in the Septuagint which should 
correspond with the word nw. Theodotion has, xa! xaghon; 
and that it should also be 90 read in the Septuagint is shown 
by the Old Vulgate, e¢ gaudebis, and also by the Arabic. It 
contains, too, all the additions of the Alexandrine version 
which are not founded on the Hebrew text, as in 1. QI. iv. 4. 
ix. 1, 21. xxx. 4, xt. 1, 5. xum. 1. uxv. 4, which, in part, as 
xL. 1. 5, are not found in the copies that have been affected 
by Origen’s revision. Traces of the influence of Christian 
dogmatic or polemic theology I have no where found, and, 
were they in general circulation as early as the time of the 
. translator, there was indeed no opportunity for it, since in the 
Septuagint according to the xoivy all the places which were 
formerly brought into consideration, as 1x. 6, uu. 13. tm. 8, 
have entirely perished. The occurrence of virgo in vu. 14, is 
not to be taken into account, since this is the natural transla- 
tion of «agtevs. In some places which have been misunder- 
stood by the Arabic translator, he has given the sense more 
correctly, as, for example, in xxvi. 14. 

2. According to the subscription of the Paris manuscript, the 
Arabic translation in the Paris and London Polyglots, in Isaiah, 
as in the prophets generally, was composed by an ecclesiastic 
of the Alexandrine church, whose age cannot be ascertained 
with certaity.“ But,the manuscript was written A. D, 1584, 
In reference to his age, thus much only can besaid,that he must — 
have written when the Arabic language had excluded in 


30 Ros. Hormzs, Pref. ad ed. Oxon. rxx Interp. 1798, fol. Cap. 2. 
No. 2. 

4¢ See GasnreSionita in (he preface to the Syriac Psalter, Pans. 
1625, ALpse’s Biblisch. Kritische Reise, 8. 208. 
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Egypt the Greck (and Coptic), or had begun to exclude them, 
so that such versions had become necessary for the use of 
Christians ; in other words, somewhat after the 10th century.” 
At that period the patriarch of Alexandria, Etychrus, son of 
Patrick, wrote a history of the world in Arabic, and afterwards 
many Christian writers in Egypt made use of that language, 
for instance, Elmacin. The Arabic diction of this translator 
seems at times to approximate to the vulgar dialect, as when 
he usually begins his version of the books with the form: we 
begin the translation of Malachi, &c., for: [ begin. If we were 
better acquainted with the history of the lessons and portions 
of the Bible used in the Greek church, (of which further be- 
low,) we should probably be able to arrive at some conclusion 
respecting the age in which he lived. 

Peculiar to this version, at least in Isaiah, in its external 
form, is a threefold division, each of which appears continu- 
ously in the same text. In the first place, Isaiah, as well as 
the other prophets, is divided into a number of sections,* of 
which Isaiah contains thirty, the portions being in general 
very badly divided, as no other principle seems to have been 
kept in view, except that of giving to each a nearly equal 
number of verses. Thus, for instance, number 2 begins 
with n. 10, (number 3 is wanting,) number 4 with vn. 3, 
number 5 with ix. 1, number 6 with x. 22, number 7 with 
xu. 11. Better is that division, which however is confined 
to the beginning of Isaiah and to Daniel, which designates 
the oracles or visions, for instance, number 2 at u. 1, number 
3 at vi. 1, number 4 at vi. 1, number 5. at xin. lL, number 9 
at xix. 1, number 10 at xx. 1 Beside these two divisions, 
there is also another of a liturgical kind, which is peculiar to 
Isaiah. Very frequently we meet with express indications 
by means of titles thrown in, that here a (church) desson be. 
gins, with which an outline of the contents is usually given ; 


a ome 


41 Renaupor Hist. Patriarch, Alexand. Jacobit. pp. 367, 418. 
* The Arabic word is, in the Polyglot translations, incorrectly rev- 
dered tert. 
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wometimes the festival on which the lesson is to be read is 
also mentioned, but never how far it extends. Yet this 1s, 
as I conjecture, only omitted in the impression in the Poly- 
glots. The following may serve as specimens of such t 
tles: 1.21, Lesson, wherein the prophet’s amazement at the 
city of Jerusalem and its changes is contained, and what 
should happen to it and its inhabitants is mentioned ;—m. 16, 
Lesson, containing the prophet’s denunciation against the tn- 
continence of the women of Zion. Such are found too in un. 
lL. v. 1. vi. 1. x. 8. x. 1, &c. with the addition of' the fes- 
tival before vu. 10, thus: Lesson for the festival of the birth 
(of Christ), containing the prophet’s message to the house of 
David respecting the birth of Christ ;—before xt. 3, Lesson 
for St. John’s day ;—before uvu. 3, Lesson for the Sunday—, 
where.something seems to be wanting ;—before Lx. 1, Lesson 
for Easter Sunday.“ There are also other titles, which con- 
tain notices of the contents together with historical and dec- 
trinal explanations. For example, in xxv. 1: thanksgivings 


De EE nEnnnnnnennnnnnnsnns sna aa aaaoas 


a2 As it has been ascertained, that definite portions for the festivals 
were earlier in use than for all Sundays, this directs us to that earlier 
time. Of the portions above referred to, two, namely vit 10, ss. and 
x1. 3, 38.,. agree with the usage of the Western, that is, the Gallican 
-church, which we learn from a Lectionarium Gallicum of the seventh 
century, (See Mast.ioy, Lib. 2. Liturg. Gallic. Paris, 1782, ed. in. 
Paris, 1729, pp- 106, ss. and comp. THaMERI Schediasma de origine et 
dignitate pericoparum, Jenae 17 16, pp. 102, ss.,) and xx. 3, 8s. with our 
own portion in the Epistles.* The Section Lx. 1 ss., on the other hand, 
eas readin the Gailican charch on the festival of the Epiphany, and 
Lui., Moreover, on Good friday. With respect to the reading of de- 
finite portions of the gospels in the Greek church, the chief places may 
‘be found in CHRyso3Tom, Homil. xi and rv on John, and in Lro 
Actaris as queted by Thamer ubi sup. p. 66. Respecting those from 
the epistles, L am not able to ebtain any further acoounts. The conseow 
tion of the lessons in the first chapters of Isaiah shows that they must 
have read all the books of the Bible in continuous succession. But ge- 
perally in the history of liturgies these circumstances are not to be dis- 
covered. . 

*{ The author refert to the portions appointed to be used by the 
‘Lutheran church, which are marked also in some editions of the Ger- 
goan Bible. Tr. ] 

36 
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of King Hezekiah to the Lord on account of having’ conquer- 
ed ;—xxxi. 1: prophecy respecting the Jews, who went down 
to Egypt ;—xxxui. 7: prophecy respecting the King of Mosul 
(Assyria), on the victory of the King of Babylon over him, 
and how he would take the kingdom from him ; —xxxv. 2: ex- 
hortation of the prophet to the weak, and annunciation of the 
coming of Christ ;—xiu. 1: prophecy respecting the Lord 
Christ ;—tn. 13: prophecy respecting Christ, of his crucifiz- 
ton, and of the forgiveness of sins. In these additions the 
translator has availed himself of the traditions of the eastern 
Greek church. 

With respect to the internal character of this version, it 
expresses, as might be expected from a work composed in 
AJlexandria, the recension of the Seventy which was in ge- 
neral use in that church, and agrees therefore for the most 
part with the Alexandrine manuscript, which seems to have 
been derived from the Hexapla, in opposition to the Vatican, 
which is closely allied to the Kolvy.° But the copy used by 
the translator must have approximated more nearly still to 
the Hexaplar text, since he frequently shows a closer affinity 
to the Hebrew than the Alexandrine manuscript, in which 
he often agrees with the excellent Hexaplar Codez Marcha- 
Kjanus.“ In particular, he fills up many chasms in the Sep- 
tuagint, following Theodotion, as Origen also does in the 
Hexapla. But in these cases, Iam not able to perceive 
that he has gone back to the Hebrew text itself.* which at 
that period was seldom done by Christians, or rather not at 
all, but merely that he has limited his sources to as complete 
a Hexaplar copy as could be procured. 

As agreement with the Alexandrine manuscript is uniform 
and habitual with him, I think it preferable to give some ex- 
amples in which he has varied from it, and seems to have ap- 


pesren ee 


43 See Horxgs, Praef. ad Pentateuchum, (prefixed to the first volume 
of his edition of the Septuagint,) Cap. 2, No.2, 3. 

46 See Strorm in the Reportorium {Bibl und morgenlandische 
Lieratar, Th. 8, 8. 189. on 

45 Seo RoszymuLLzr Scholie in Jes. on xzy. 9. 
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proached nearly to the Hexaplar copy. Thus in 1.22, he wants 
the additional clause in the Alexandrine manuscripts, ds #6Asi¢ 
Sptiv wupixavges :—x. 14, besides the words which are contained 
in the Vatican and Alexandrine manuscripts, xa ux Eeew 6¢ dia 
peigecal ps, 4 dveéanpd, he expresses also the addition of Theo- 
dotion founded on the Hebrew, «ai dvoiyuy +3 despa xal crpoudiZun. 
Taxoporer, Opp. T..n. p. 244, has also the same.—xu1. 33 ; 
here the usual text of the Septuagint has a chasm: xal olx Gees 
vod iw. . . . for the Hebrew ryin2 113 px. The conjec- 
ture of Lambert Bos that iva: is the true reading is strength- 
ened by the Arabic: no one remains on their traces. What 
he found in his Greek copy corresponding with yrs, I do 
not venture to determine, probably 2v co's ixvect, so that myy¥3 
was expressed, ag in Prov. v. 6.—xx1. 1: here the usual text 
for 0° 59D Nw is, Td Spapa vHg eehuov. Only the Cod. Mar- 
chal. adds, $aAacens, and thus also the Arabic: prophecy to 
the inhabitants of the desert near the sea. And the same read- 
ing is also to be found in the Old Vulgate, visio desertt maris, 
‘and in the commentaries of Theodoret and Procopius.—xx1. 
13; the usual text is: dv 97 Spupd feetpag xopydre, 4 ev oF 60 
Addy, where both the tense of xoungys and the particle 4 are 
unsuitable. Only the Cod. Marchal., Mediol in Sabatier, and 
Cyrill of Alexandria (Opp. T. 1. p. 312.) connect them and 
read xo~n%7en. Thus also the Arabic, which besides places 
here the words wag’ épds dixss from vo. 12: dwell with me tn 
the wood, thou wilt rest in the evening on the way to Dadan. 
The Vulgate is still more accurate, according to the Hebrew: 
in saltu ad vesperam DORMIETIS, in via Dadan.—xtv. 9: here 
the Septuagint is quite arbitrary: qoio Sédriv xarsdxsiada ds 
wnAw xspaptug ; pa) 6 dporpsiiv dpor paces civ viv Sdn why jpepave 
(probably conjectural from xxv. 24.) The Arabic is, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew: wo to him that qugrrelleth with his ma- 
ker, and doth not know that he is made of a potter's sherd. The 
first member is according to Theodotion ; ovai 6 xpivopsvog pera 
03 ehdccovrog adcov: inthe second the intermediate Greek ver- 
sion, (probably Symmachus, Aquila,) is lost tous, for Theodotion 
also has here, dporpriv sodg dporpuivras stv v.—Lxvi. 17 ; here the 
Hebrew 3 3m ne is expresscd in the Septuagint merely by 
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dv soig epeSupos, which the old Vulgate gives in the words. av 
liminsbus. The Arabic follows a more complete text : before 
the doors, and in the enclesed hedges, (septa sacra ?)—The 
place Lx. 5, has been already touched on above, when treating 
of the Vulgate.—ix. 6; This is a case, worthy of notice, where 
a Christian doctrine, the divinity of Christ, is brought before 
us. In this text, where the Vatican, followed by the old Vual- 
gate, reads, very widely different from the original, xi xaAsi- 
Tos, 6d Cvoc duroi, peyarns Bovdjtg ayyedog Gfw yap siphwny tei 
Tws dpyoveans, xai byissav duty, this Arabie version follows, as in 
general, the Alexandrine text ; xadécsr +d Gvope durev, meyadat, 
Bovrye kyysros, Savpacrig, cupBovrcg, Icxupis (x), sovestsrig, 
digyun sipivns, sare col wsdrAovros cudivog, "Eyw yop dfw cspyvyv xa 
iviav durot, which, through its exceedingly great completeness 
and the union of the old reading with that of Theodotion, 
cannot at all be denied to be of Hexaplar origin, only instead 
of joxupis it expresses S8i¢ icyupis. This reading, in which 
Ssi¢ is plainly introduced, (fer 1132 5% is expressed by icyupis 
sZousiacrjc,) is found in the Aldine and Complutensian texts, 
and with the fathers, who strenuously defended it, and cried 
out against the Jews for corrupting the text.“ 





46 Thus itis cited in the epistle of Icxarius to the Antiochiaus, 
eap. 3,° Ingnarus adv. Haeres. rv. 66: et vocabitur nomen ejus, ad- 
mirabilis, consliarius, Deus fortis cet. Eusxznzivs Demon. Evang. vu. p- 
208, edit. Ros. Stzpu., accompanied, however, by the observation, that 
It stands so only in some manuscripts. After he has quoted the ver 
sions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, he proceeds thus: i 
“BRpaley qari dart rou loxupis Sa weptizey os’ es onaiveras 6 See. TMaa- 
AMET vag Tas ypagac Tov HA exh rod Sood xescivov, cad sv ros ora yelper 
Suolee wraplrurras wore dia tadruc rig puvic nal Seo¢ dvayopwetas +3 ya- 
vaSiy ipain waidloy’ husic résruy cux dy dudpromser, Sed durerce sppurwet- 
+e. In his commentary on this place he merely mentions the old cou 
mon reading. Tazoporer Opp. T. fi. p. 235, edit. ScHurex : Tera 707 
droped reny To pasiCov, Otic ioxupic. Toto dd canoupysearrec bs aepi vi ‘Ant- 
rar, bexupos Surarce ipudrucay xsirear di wapd re ‘ERpalp. sazehag: vi dd 
3a Se0¢, card tir Tovrea itunrdar v0 pele od" nudy 6 Gecc "Egspearousa 
xelmover, bu Tas Apusiueer. 

* [ Corzrzrius, Ed. Ant. 1700, vol. if. p. 110. This is one of the 
supposititious epistles. Ty. ] 
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Some instances of evident variations I should prefer as- 
cribing to a somewhat free translation. For example, in vit. 
20, the Septuagint, according to the Alexandrine manuscript, 
is, dv vy fuged ¢d peyarw, xad pepsduepévy ; the Arabic, with his 
great sHarP rasor. This is an explanation of the poetic fi- 
gure, (which may have been interpreted by xxxrv. 5,) and is 
_ found also in the Syriac, according to Ephraim’s reading, 
({aa2,, sharp,) in the Chaldee, and in Saadias.—xxu. 3, & 
Gddvess cxAngiis Osdspevés di Arabic, and those who fall (name- 
ly, into their hands,) will be harshly bound.—Sometimes he 
entirely misunderstands the Greek text, an instance of which 
occurs in xxvi. 14, 115" x9 O'R, iarpol bu ya) dvagehgouer, Here 
the Vulgate has correctly, neque medici resuscitabunt (sc. mor- 
tuum), but the Arabic version is, the physicians do nof stand 
up: a Greek gloss must therefore have been introduced, which 
expressed the Hebrew nip", (perhaps by dvagehcoveu,) In 
other places his reading is no less erroneous than that of the 
common text. This is the case in v. 17, where the Hebrew 
pnd main is expressed by ras égnwoug céiv dersiAnpwtven, (of those 
who are taken or carried away,) which certainly can hardly 
be right and founded on the Hebrew text. And the Arabic 
is no better: the fragments of the threatened ; and the trans- 
lator may have had before his eyes the reading in bad Greek 
dweiAnpsvev, (which occurs in the Cod. Alex.,) and have deriv- 
ed it from aréA2w, which could give no such form, as it must 
have made aéiAoupévew. The true reading is, as I conjecture, 
daxndspyeévuv, (which might easily be corrupted into desAnuyé- 
vuv, especially, if read according to the itacism,) from dee- 
Asipw, to wipe away, to destroy. The Septuagint translators 
use this word in three places for the Hebrew nnn, (Gen. v1. 
7- iv Kings, xxi. 13. Isa. xiv. 21,) from which they have 
here deduced o'nd, which they may have read as if it had 
been pointed o:np.“ 





47 Bocwart, who, in his Hierozoicon, T. 1. p. 624, edit. Lips., has 
examined this place, wishes to read draangouiver. In reference to the 
verb this is admissible, but he gives no reasons for the alteration, and it 
ig too remote from the letters of the word In question. RoszxwvLize 
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II. Interpretations or tHE CuristTiaN FatTHers 
AND oF THE JewisH Rassins.* 


§ 7. 
Expositions of the. Fathers. 


Berore the time of Onicen, we find nothing in the fathers, 
except some occasional observations of a doctrinal kind, in- 
tended to illustrate the places which are referred to the Mes- 
siah, and these observations are generally of a polemical cha- 
racter, aad directed against the Jews. See the introduction 
to ch. vn. From the age of Origen, whose works on Isaiah 
are almost entirely lost,” to the middle of the fifth century, 





endeavours to defend the usual reading: “ instead of the allegorical, 
the translator has given the proper reading, understanding by fat encs, 
or furnisiied with marrow, (p‘mn,) rish persons carried away to foreign 
counties.” According to ScaxxipeR (Griech. W5rterb. it. 158,) drw- 
asumivec is derived also from druatie, equivalent to arehie, to drire inte 
strats, fo embarrass, and the Arabic translator may have used the pre- 
sent reading, if he had had this derivation and meaning before his eyes. 

But the knowledge of an ancient and unusual term is not to be taken 

for granted in a translator of so modern a date. 

* There isa very accurate list of the older commentaries until the 
year 1754 in Catuart’s Bibl. Biblioth., and another in his Dictionary of 
the Bible. 

46 Through the limited diffusion of the N. T., and on account of 
the very frequent discussions with the Jews, the most ancient Chris- 
tian writers attach an extraordinary value to the proof-places from the 
O.T. See J.G. Rosesmitrer: Hist. Interpretationis librorum sacro- 
rum in ecclesia Christiana, Tom. 1. p. 231, and compare Cramer, His- 
toria sententiarum de sacra librorum V. T. auctoritate ad Christiancs 
spectante. Lips. 1819. 4, Comment. I. p. 32. 

47 He had written on Isaiah inthe threo methods which were useal in 
his time, that is to say, a commentary in 30 books, extending to xxx. 6., 
Scholia, (cxzemesse,) and 25 Homilies. Some of the last are still ex- 
tant. Sce Onicrnis Opera, Edit. pe ra Ruz, T.1n. Onrre. Comment. 
Edit. Huzt. Rothomagi, 1668. Hurros. Praef. ad Jes. Ho is, most 
probably, the souree from which many interpreters have drawn, and 
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(for after this period interpreters merely compiled from the 
works of their predecessors,) we meet with a small succes- 
sion of commentators among the fathers, all of whom unite 
in making the received version the subject of their interpre- 
tations, and, with the exception of Jerome, in betraying an 
almost total ignorance of the original text. They find, also, 
numerous definite prophecies relating to the New Testament 
and later Christian periods, and add to the historical sense an 
allegorical and mystical one, which they, in a greater or less 
degree, consider as the principal meaning. In the interpreta- 
tions advanced remarkable agreement appears conspicuous in 
all these commentators, because the later made so much use 
_ of the earlier.“ Still, however, their importance is not con- 
fined to the aid they afford to the history of interpretation, 
and to the materials which they add to the documents of the 
times ; the modern critic may discover among them grains 
of gold. With regard te the more remarkable proof-places 
which relate to doctrine, it 1s necessary, in addition to those 
writers who are professedly exegetical, to examine also the 
dogmatic and apologetic works, because such places are 
generally treated in them much more extensively. 

1. Among the Greek Fathers the first who followed the 
steps of Origen was Eusesius, whose ‘ropvipara as ‘Healey 
was first made public by Montravucon.” He had the Hexa- 
pla before him; he compares very largely Aquila, Symma- 
thus, and Theodotion with the Septuagint, and connects the 





particularly Jerome.—Other expositors, now lost, are, Dipymus, who 
explained xL—xxvi. in 18 volumes, and APoLLixarivs, who merely gave 
brief views of the contents, (See Jer. Praef.) also Evsxsius of Emesa, 
and Tagoporvs of Heraclea, who are cited inthe Caienae. See Mont- 
yaucon, Coll. Nov. Patrum, T. un. p. 350. 

48 See, for example, Crrit, Taroporst, Jerome, Erxrazn Syravs, 
onfvx. 1, 3. viz. 14, where the agreement is almost verbal. Comp. 
Note 68. 

49 Bern. pe Moxtravcor, Coll. nova patrum et Scriptorum Graeco- 
ram (Paris, 1706, 1 Tom. fol.) T. 1. p. 357 ss. with an introduction. 
Very many passages are also illustrated in tho Demonstratio Evangeli- 
ca, especially in the 7th and 9th books. 
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Kteral interpretation with the allegorical, although he pro- 
fesses to consider the former as his principal object.” Some- 
times he coincides with Jewish interpretations, as, for ex- 
ample, on vi. 8, and at others he controverts them, as on 
v. 20. Like most of the fathers, he is fond of tracing in his- 
tory the accomplishment of every portion of predictions how- 
ever minute, and hence the real historical point of view is, of 
course, entirely lost." The commentary of Eusebius is very 
extensively used, and is in fact transcribed in an exposition of 
—xvi, attributed to Basiz the great, who died in the year 





Se Jznomx, on xviu.1, eays of him: “Eusebius of Cesarea, afler 
he had pledged himself in his title to give a historical interpretation, 
runs out into various senses, and upon reading his work, I found it very 
different from what the title promised. For whenever history fails him, 
he passes on to allegory, and connects subjects which have no affinity in 
sucha way, that I am surprised at his joining together in a novel man- 
ner of discourse stone and iron in one “mass.” In truth, however, 
Jerome himself does not succeed much better; only he generally makes 
adistinction between the literal sense and the tropical. 

613 Wherever any thing occurs which relates to destruction, he un 
derstands it of the Roman devastations under Titus, as in 1.5 ss. xx. 2, 
refers to the introduction of Christianity into Egypt, and the difficulties 
aad contentions which arose; v1.9, 10, to the obduracy of the Jews in 
the time of Christ. In the present day, we should certainly consider 
many of these applications as irrelative ; as, for example, that of 11. 4, 
to the childish folly of the Rabbins and Jewish leaders, that of xvi. 1, 
(after Symmachus,) to the Jewish emissaries and proselyte-makers, that 
of x1x. 1, to Christ’s journey into Egypt, where the light cloud is the 
body of Christ himself born of the virgin. Some of these interpreta- 
tions, however, contain historical information of real utility. Thus, from 
xxiv. 5, we learn, that the Gentile Christians, when they suffered inar- 
tyrdom, were accustomed to give themselves scriptural names ; from 
six. 23, that the secular officers of the provinces, who had formerly 
persecuted the Christians, then, at the emperor’s command, bent them- 
selves and bowed the knee in the churches with profound humility, and 
were attentive in supplying the wants of the spiritual.—It is not unim- 
portant in reference to the history of doctrines, that no mention is made 
of the Trinity in v1. 3, the threefold repetition being understood as indi- 
cative of emphasis. [ And as this repetition may very well be thus ex- 
plained, (comp. Jer. xxn. 29. Ezek. xx1. 27,) the omission to notice the 
doctrine of the Trinity can hardly be adduced asevidence that Exsebius 
did not believe it. That it was the doctrine of the church in his day is 
undeniable. . TY. ) 


\ 
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379.* The genuineness of this work, however, which in an 
early period was doubted, has been denied in our own time 
for reasons of no slight weight ; and both on account of its 
tediousness and of its contents, which are, for the most part, 
of a-moral and allegorical character, it has but little value.” 
The interpretation (égu4veia,) which Carysostom has left of 
the first eight chapters is preferable, to which may be added 
six homilies on vi. 1." The commentary of Cynriuu of Alex- 
andria, who died in the year 444, is not so tiresome as that 
of the same writer on ghe Pentateuch, but, notwithstanding 
all its prolixity, (it ‘occupies a tolerably large folio volume,) it 
contains but little that is really solid and to the purpose? Yet 
he has not altogether neglected the literal explanation of the 
Septuagint, (which he seems to have cited according to the 
text antecedent to the time of Origen,) and the grammatical 
application of the Jewish history ; but of the other versions 
he makes no use at all.“ But all the other writers in the 
Greek church are inferior to Cyrill’s cotemporary, Tuzopo- 
RET, who was suspected of heterodoxy, and who died in the 
year 457. The substance of his commentaries on Isaiah has 
been published by Joun Sinwonp from the Catenae, yet so 
that some parts of them seem to belong to Turoporre of 
Mopsuestia.~ The reader will find here all that can be ex- 





* [ Cave, in his literary history, vol. i. p. 239, says, about the year 
370. Tr. ] . 3 

53 See the writer of the Catenz, Joun Druscar in Montraucon’s 
Nova Coll. T. u. p. 351. Then, particularly Gaamer's Pref.in T. 1. 
Opp. Basizu Mas. p. 47—63. Tue « sposition isin T.1. pp. 378—617, 
‘Opp. Edit. Gansirr. = 

53 See Tom.1.p. 1016, T. v. p. 127, Edit. Savy. [T. vi. Edit. 
Most.) Some of the homilies are considered as spurious. See Sixrrx 
Szeannets, Bibl. s. iv. p. 326. 

54 Cymax Alex. Opp. T.u. Edit. Auszar (Lutet. 1638, fol.) Com- 
pare RosxuMiuveni Hist. wv. 142 s., Scunogcen’s Kirchengeschichte 
azvm. 8.327. He generally coincides with the Vatican manuscript 
against the Alexandrine, as, for example, in that principal text 1x. 6, 
whereby he loses the important proof-place for Christ's divinity. — 

55 See Theod. Opp. Ed. Sirmond, T. un. and Edit. J. L. Schultze 
“Halae, 1770, 8vo.) T. ». Pe Ae. Compare Cave, Hist. 
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pected, in a commentator on the Septuagint merely, and m 
the condition of biblical interpretation at that period; viz. 
historical and philological illustrations drawn from the other 
books of Scripture, analogous figures and scriptural represen- 
tations, and frequent comparisons of the other Greek ver- 
mons. The author confines himself to the Alexandrine text 
of the Septuagint, refers to the Hebrew only in difficult and 
classic places, (see p. 105 on rx. 6 ;) but sometimes he uses 
even the Syriac, as, for example, on vin. 21. (Comp. also on 
Dan.- viii. 23.) That in certain plades, however, as vn. rz. 
m1. Lui. no historical interpretation is to be expected, but only 
a prophetical one, is in no degree surprising.—The commen- 
tary of Procorius of Gaza, a teacher of eloquence in the 
6th century, brings into one view the best of the old Greek 
expositors, and may therefore be called a Catena, although he 
adds also original observations. It is of importance for the 
criticism of the Septuagint and of the other Greek ver- 
sions. Of the later catenae on Isaiah nothing has been 
a.” 

9. Of the Latin church, we have only one single commen- 
tary extant, that of Jerome, in 18 books, written in the year 
410. Seeonvi.1. But on account of its copiousness, and be- 
cause it is the only one which goes back to the Hebrew text, 


————— 





Lit. Scrip. Eccles. p. 226, and Schultze’s Preef. ad T. $. The 
complete commentary is to be found, aceording to the notice con- 
tained in catalogues, in some Italian Kbraries, and yet the Halle editor 
troubled himself to no purpose, either to get possession of it, or to obtain 
~ any certain account of it. See Praef. ad T.n. pp.8—1). Respecting The- 
odoret as an interpreter generally, campare Rosenméller, ubi sup. tv. 
p. 38 ss. 

86 Procorit Gazazi variorum in Esaiam propbetam commentario- 
rum epitome, Graece et Latine edit. Jo. Comrznics, Paris. 1560, fol. 
comp. Rosesmuvucvgr ubi sup. iv. p. 284 ss., Scnmoscan, xvi. p. 530, 
Simon Bibi. crit. (Amstelsd. 1708, 12mo.) T. i. p. 179, and Lettres 
ehoisies, iv. p. 122 ss. 

&1 See the notices in Fasricu Bib. Greece. vol. vit. cap. 17, p. 754. 
Respecting a catena of Joun. Daunear, ("learns tac Apoupzapiac,) SOD 
Moxtravgor, Collect, Patr,.1i. pp. 360, 351. 


= 
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it is the most important of all. Much of it is borrowed from 
Eusebius, and in part literally translated,” and probably much 
more from Origen. He adds the commentary to his own 
translation, which he had published before, and which he 
illustrates, philologically, historically and tropologically. The 
philological or critical part of his illustration consists in this, 
that he often gives the variations in the Septuagint, in the 
three other Greek translations, and in the old Vulgate, and then 
goes back to the Hebrew for explanations, which are certainly 
of very unequal tenor and value. He is particularly remark- 
able for trequently advancing the most forced etymology of 
proper names, in order to support a mystical signification.” 





&® itis in Hicrox. Opp. T.v. Edit. Francof. T. 111. Edit. Martianagi, 
P.av. Edit. Vatcars. Compare (Esesistorr) Hieronymus iuterpres, 
criticus, exegeta, apologeta, cet. (Haunie, | +7, ovo.) pp. 129 ss., from 
which the view given by Roszxmicren, ubi sup. ur. pp. 345ss., is taken, 
and my Geschichte der Hebr. Sprache, 8. 92. Jerome mentions as his 
predecessor in the Latin chur : (Praef. ad Jes.) th martyr Victorinas, 
whom be names as not eloquent, but learned, etsi imperitum sermone, 
non tamen scientia. 

5® Comp. Evusssivs and Jzrnome on 1. 8, 17, 21. 1. 4, 12. v. 13. v2. 
21. vit. 25, 18. sx. 3, 7. xu. 1. xvi. 1, 6. xrx. 1, 12, 18, 19, 23, &c., 
Momrraucon, in his notes on Eusebius, has noticed many places. 

_6¢ Someexampies of good andimportant philological expositions are 
the following: On the word 3;;r in 1.1. “ Non solum autem hic propheta, 
sed et alii, cum habeant i: titulo, visio quam . Esains sive Abdias, 
nen iaferunt quiz viderint, v.c. vidi dominum Sabaoth, -ct., sed que 
dicta sunt, narrant, id est: ‘audi ceelum et ausculta terra.’ Prophete 
enim prius dicebantur videntes, cet.” He means to say, that prom, does 
not apply merely to visions, asin ch. vt. but also to oracular declara- 

tions. See afterwards on the paronomasia in v. 7, on pw 7%, for 
land in x11. 5, and $3p in x11. 11, for Babylon. But along with these 
illustrations we find others so wretched and doubtful, and only half true or 
net at all so, as to make bis statements of but little value. Thus on vir. 12, 
he says: “Justa Hebrxi sermonis ambiguitatem pro «.on fextabo Dom- 
fnum possit legi non ezaltabo Domin mr, He refers to a commutation of 
0) and xy). On vu. 14, he first explains alma by “ virgo abscondite 
et secreta, que nunquam virorum patuerit aspectibus, sed magna pe- 
rentum diligentia custodita sit; contrary to the usage of language and 
from a false etymology, although admitted by modern writers. Jerome 
proceeds further: “Lingua quoque Punica, .« de Hebre: um fonti- 
bus magare dicitur, proprie virgo alma appeliatur.” Importance has 
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In a historical point of view, he has this great fault, that he 
can scarcely ever place himself in the circumstances and feel 
the relations of the period of which he is writing, that he con- 
siders every place as if it were disjoined from the others, en- 
tirely confounds delineations of the present and predictions 
of the future, and is too much inclined to refer the latter te re- 
‘mote periods.” He frequently adds, moreover, illustrations 
and traditions, which had been communicated to him by his 
Rabbinical instructor, and which are found again in the Rab- 
bins, as a proof of a constant tradition.* From his remarks 


a en nr ett ce ee, 


been attached to this remark, but let us read further: “Et at risam 
prebeamus Judzis, nostro quoque sermone alma sancta dicitur, omni- 
um pene linguarum verbis utuntur Hebrei. Ut et illud in Cantico 
Canticorum de Greco gcetior (:1°.DK, 111. 9.) id est ferculum sibi fecit 
Salomo, quod et in Hebreo ita legimus. Verbum quoque nugas [+393 
Zeph. 1. 18. those that are removed, } et mensuram (WwW, & Measure, ) 
Hebre: eodem modo et iisdem usurpant sensibus” (7). Compare x11. 
1, on X&1D; which he translates ons, because it consists merely of burden- 
some predictions, and such as bring destruction; also others of the same 
sort. The remark which is made on nu. 16. is given merely as Jewish 
Opinion, but certainly it is without the least weight: “ Hebrei putant, 
Nngua propria sua mare farsis appellari, quando autem dicitur jam, aor 
hebraico sermone appellari, sed Syriaco. Comp. js; . 

Unfortunate etymologies are these: ‘‘ Misratm, Sa. Boure, lribulans, 
x1. 1; Memphis, i.e. 08, ex ere, (+5 11, read memphi ;) Canaan, commolio 
of quasi respondens, x1x. 18; Hierusdlem, i.e. visio pacts, 1.1; Basan, 
i.e. aizxtyn. Many of these are probably taken from Philo’s significa- 
tions of scriptural names, which Origen and Jerome afterwards trans- 
lated. Sce my Geschichte der Hebr. Spr. S. 83. They are too poor to 
be attributed to Jerome’s Hebrew teacher. 

Jerome has, moreover, written the Hebrew words in Latin characters, 
and hence some editions have attached an erroneous punctuation tothe 
Hebrew writing. See Sruox, Lettres choisies, T. 1. p. 301, andcom- 
pare ep. 20 ad Damasum. 

¢: Thus he refers 1. 6—7 tothe destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, u. 
8, to the condition of lia Capitolina, the corrupters of wine, 1. 22, to 
the Pharisees and heretics; the new judges, 1. 26, to the Apostles; 1. 
4, to the peace which prevailed in the Roman empire at the time of 
Christ. Comp. Lurner’s judgment respecting such historical exposi- 
tions, in§ 9. So much less value should we attach to bis opinion with 
respect to the arrangement of the Collection. See Einleit.S. 18. [§ 3. ] 

62 See on 1. 10. vi. 1. vir. 8. xu. 10. xiv. 19, xx.6. Something of 
this sort is found in Eusebius, forexample, onvn. 8. But when there is 
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also which relate to geography and antiquities, most valuable 
information may be obtained.*' But altogether insipid is his 
allegorical and mystical interpretation, (“tropologia,”) the 
greater part of which he probably borrowed from Origen, ge- 
specting the value of which he expresses, with his usual in- 
consistency, very different opinion<, but which nevertheless 
he seems to estimate very highly, and to consider as the most 
important.“ His mode of treatment also is very dissimilar. 
Sometimes he gives almost exclusively historical interpreta- 
tions, as, for instance on xm. 14, and sometimes nothing but 
tropological, as on xix. ; so that the reader can hardly believe 
that he has only one writer before him. A multitude of these 
interpretations relate to views and circumstances, which be- 
long to events connected with Christianity.” 





any opposition to Christian views, he contends the point with earnesb- 
ness. See, for instunce, 1. 22. 

63 Seeon dys in xix 7, on €’So¢ in xx. 10, and on the state of Baby- . 
lon in xn}, at the end. On the oth«r band, it is extraordinary that he 
should identify Reblai xi. 1, with Antioc' ~ 

6¢ Pref. ; “ Post historie veritatem spiritualiter accipienda sunt om- 
nia: et sic Jndza et Jerusalem, Babylon et Philistim, Moab et Damas- 
cus, 42-ptus et desertum mare, Idumeza et Arabia, ac vallis Sion vel 
vallis visienis et ad extremum Tyrus et visio quadrupedam (xxx. 6.) in- 
telligenda sunt, ut cuncta queramus in sensu: et in omn bus bis, quast 
sapiens Paulus Apostolus jaciat fundamentam, qued non est aliud, .. e- 
ter Christum Jesum.” On xiv. 1, 2, he calls the historical interpretation 
which he had given, an esting of dust in the manner of the serpent, ‘in 
modu serpentis terram comedo.”” (in the contrary x:11. 19, and vu. 11, 
he expresses himself thus: “ Legi in cuju:dam commentarits hanc locum 
per allegoriam extenuatam, sed nos elixas agni carnes nun «omedimus, 
verum assas: et que in nobis possint omnes volupt.tum sicca’e pitaitas, 
re sacramentum fidei nostrz, dum plus sapimus, quam oportet sapere, 
negligamus.”’ 

68 The firebrands in vir. 4, show him the wisdom of this world, 
philosophy and heresy, the end of which is burning (in hell); in vir. 6, 
Marcion is denoted, who wished to set the son of the good God Ooxay) 


for his Christ, but whose attempt proved abortive. Sy Egypt in ch. 
xix. we are not to understand the country of that name, for then much 
of the prophecy would not be appropriate, as, for instance ¢. 24, but it 
should be explained of the wicked world aad sinful spirit of the age. 
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3. On the Syriac version we have a commentary in the 
same language by the celebrated Eraaain, the Syrian, whodred 
A. D. 378.” Although his expositions are brief and not im 
all respects complete, yet, so far as relates to a correct appre- 
henson of the historic sense, he is far superior to his prede- 
cessors in the Greek church, which no doubt was greatly ow- 
ing to the superiority of the translation that was the subject 
of his commentary. Like Jerome, he usually gives, in the 
first place, and where the passages do not relate to the Mes- 
siah, simply the historic sense, to which he then adds the pro- 
phetic. Some examples from vn—ix, may be sufficient to 
show his manner. 

On the words in v1. 15, “before the child shall kaos to 
distinguish between good and evil, the land shal] be forsaken, 
&c.” he comments thus: “also the land was really forsaken 
by the two kings. But he rather intends to declare, that the 
country, that is, the Jewish nation, was forsaken, previously to 
the time when the son of Mary was able to distinguish good 
from evil.” Here he has in mind the fact, that the Jews were, 
at the time of Christ’s birth, in subjection to the Romans, and 
obliged to pay capitation-tax. 

On vit. 1, “ write thereon with a man’s pen,” (in the Sy- 
riac, “a man’s writing,”) he remarks: “that is, not with 
writing which is hard to be read, but make the strokes dis- 
tinct, so that they may be clearly seen; thus write it with a 
man’s wniting, that is, such as shall be clear and intelligible to 
every man.” 

On v. 4: “ Before the son of Isaiah shall be old enough to 
vall father and mother, Tiglathpileser shall come, and put to 
death Rezin, king of Damascus, and in a short time, in the 
days of Pekah, will lead away captive the Samaritans.” 





and the light cloud r. 1, of the body of the: holy virgin Mary, which 
sagas Christ, in ..rd:-r to conquer them. 

* The commentary on Isaiah may be found in T. 11. pp. 20—97 of 
‘ie edition of his works by the three Maronites J., S., and St. Ev. Assz- 
wan, and Peter Brnxpict, published at Rome, 1732 —46, in 6 vols. fol. 
The Latin translation is in the secoad volume by the last named scholar, 
end js rather a free paraphrase, with a good deal of extraneous matter. 
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On rx. 6: “ A child is born to us, a son is given to us.”— 
“ Although some parts of what is here said” (meaning, of what 
follows,) “ apply to Hezekiah, yet there are other parts which 
are not applicable to him. And even in those which do ap- 
ply to him, there is reference to the mysteries of his Lord, 
who should appear in his land.” Afterwards, on the appella- 
tion, prince of peace: “this applies to Hezekiah, on account 
of his mildness. The increase of his government refers to the 
prolongation of his life (Is. xxxvim.5.), and the perpetuity of 
peace applies to our Lord (Christ). 

V.7: “Even for ever. This is to be understood as in the 
salutation, let my lord, the king, live forever.” See Neh. n. 
3. Dan.u. 4, He means to say, that it signifies a long time, 
and is not to be taken literally. 

From the total want of all definite principles of interpre- 
tation, the reader will find, along with these interpretations 
of the better class,* some others which are certainly of the 
most extravagant kind. For example, he refers the moun 
tain, mentioned in un. 2, to Golgotha, consecrated by the death | 
of Christ, the union of the wolf and lamb, in m. 6, to the 
Christian church, the wolf denoting heretics, and x1. 7, to the 
common enjoyment of the body of Christ in the eucharist. 
—“ The lion eats straw like the ox: this teaches us, that the 
righteous along with the sinful will eat of the living body on 
the altar.” 7 

In this commentary fragments of other Syriac interpreters 
are occasionally interpolated, as, for instance, that of St. Ja- 
cob in vi.7. These are usually in the spirit of the interpre, 
tations last quoted.” 





* { The looseness of the author's principles on the subject of pro- 
-phecy, would lead him to consider as most correct, those Hlustrations, 
which limited the prophet’s views to events nearly or quite contempo- 
vancous with hisownage. This remark may serve as a caution to the read- 
er, and dispose him to qualify some of the author’s observations. Tr. } 

"7 In what spirit the Aszot Joacenn, who died A. D. 1202, and who 
was eo renowned for his apocalyptic dreams, and the holy Tomas 
Agvivas must have commented on Isginh, mav be judged of from the 
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§ 8. 
Rabbinical Expositions. 


A second class of the old expositors is formed by the Rab- 
bins. Although these writers began to be distinguished and 
flourished principally from the 12th to the 15th century, yet, 
in addition to their own views, they contain those of the 
more ancient interpreters, as is proved by the coincidence of 
their illustrations with what the fathers have occasionally 
given from Jewish expositions. All of them are superior to 
the fathers as grammatical and historical commentators, and 
the weak and exceedingly tasteless allegorical and cabbalisti- 
cal manner of expounding which distinguished the earlier 
ages, begins with many of them to give place to an improved 
system of interpretation.” 

1. The way to such a method of explaining scripture was 
opened in the latter half of the 12th century by the two co- 
temporaries, Jarchi (Rashi) and ben Ezra, both of whom 
composed complete commentaries on the Old Testament. 
The former” adheres closely to the Chaldee version, which 
is generally his guide in showing the sense. He gives also 
historical illustrations, and for the most part follows those, 
however insipid, which tradition had sanctioned. As he was 
astrong Talmudist, these were very familiar to him, and he 
does not rise above them. He frequently gives the corres- 


known character of these men, their education, learning, habits of 
thought, and whole mental constitution. The exposition of the former 
was printed at Cologn in 1577, 4to, and that of the latter at Lyons in 
1631, 
6s See particularly Aszn Ezra's Preface to the Pentateuch, and 
compare Simon’s Hist. Crit. du V.T. L. im. c. 3. 

¢¢@ His work is contained in Buxtorf’s Rabbinical Bible (Basil. 1618, 
1619, 4 vol. fol.) along the margin of the Hebrew and Chalidee texts. 
Nt was printed alse at Thessalonica in 1600, and at Verona in 166]. 
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ponding words in his vernacular tongue, the French, which, 
as they are written in Hebrew characters, are often extreme- 
ly puzzling.* He is also in other respects sometimes ob- 
scure, so that the very careful Latin translation which has 
been made of his work, and which is accompanied by learn- 
ed annotations, is a very acceptable assistance."—Far supe- 
rior to him is 4ben Ezra™ in respect to independence of 
mind, freedom from prejudice, correct exegetical views, and 
thorough knowledge of the language. Although he does not 
reject the use of traditional interpretations, and generally 
touches the prejudices of his people with caution, yet every 
where the reflecting grammatical and historical interpreter 
shows himself, and as such he stands unrivalled in his nation. 
He is acquainted also with the Arabic language, which he 
often happily employs to throw light on the Hebrew.” 

_ As no accurate representation of the different character 
of these commentators can be obtained from the quotations 
of particular passages which are made in the commentary 
that follows this introduction, I will here present to the reader 
the most important remarks of both on chap. vi. 1—6, and 
vin; 1—9, in order to enable him to make a comparison. 


Jarcui. 
vi. 1. The year of Uzziah’s death is the year in which he 


became leprous. God sat on his throne in heaven, and his 
feet were placed upon the ark of the covenant in the tem- 





ae Forexample, V2) poser, 2)¥°O and WIND tisons, MIW'IIN 
engraissant, @)13 brosses. | 

7! R. Saromomis Jarcm, “ws dicti, commentarius Hebraicus, in 
prophetas majores et minores, at et Jobum et Psalmos, Latine versus at- 
que notis criticis et philologicis illustratus, a Jo. Frip. Breiraavpr. 
Gothae, 1713. 4to. 

72 Priated in Buxrorr’s Bible. vol. m. fol. 511—6520 after Isaiah ; 
also separately at Venice in 1526, fol., and at Basil in 1619. 

73 He is not here, however, to he implicitly trusted. See on v. 2 


and comp. tn. 9. 


~ 
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ple. He sat to pronounce sentence on Uzziah.—2. The Se- 
raphim stood 4ynn, that is, in heaven, 14, in order to serve 
him. The covering of the feet was done from modesty, that 
the whole body should not be exposed.—3. One cried to the 
other: that is, they gave each other (the more exalted angels 
gave to the lower) the permission to begin, that one should 
not begin before the other, and the burning be faulty. (In 
the Synagogues something like this took place.) The three- 
fold holy is to be illustrated after the Targum.—4. niox is 
used for the posts, because they were measured with the cu- 
bit, ns. The quaking of the threshold refers to the earth- 
quake which God sent in the time of Uzziah, (Zech. xv. 5,) 
as a punishment on account of his sins.—5S. sow, comp. 
Judg. xu. 22. Zeph. 1. 11. Of unclean lips, that is, defiled 
by sins.—6, 2x7 and 4x7 occur here, and in: Kings ux. 6, 
in Elijah; in other places it is written with w Whence comes 
the xy? This is used in Isaiah and Elijah, in places where 
they bring unfounded accusations (xnH> delatoria) against 
Israel. Wherefore God spoke to an angel: ‘ smite (y1x") 
the mouth of this prophet.’ Hence the x (!!').—7. The 
touch with the coal must be chastisement. But what was the 
prophet’s strength, that the coal, which the angel was obliged 
to take up with the tongs, could be applied to his mouth with- 
out injuring him! In Tanchuma it is: stronger than the an- 
gels are they who do his word, these are the prophets.—8. 
Whom shall I send? Ihave, saith God, sent Amos, but the 
Jews called him a stutterer, because he had a stammering 
tongue. (See Rashi on Amos vu. 14.) 
vu. 1. Why is the genealogy of Ahaz placed here? The 
scripture intends us to understand, that God has delivered 
Him on account of his pious ancestors. Because he himeelf 
was irreligious, he is not mentioned in v. 2, but the Aouse of 
David.—2. N1 is feminine, in reference to m25D. He was 
the more terrified, because he had already sustained a defeat. 
See n Chron. xxv. 6. It is said in Bereshit Rabba, that 
the unproductive trees are more agitated than the fruitful. 
—3. 13 21 Mew, the remainder, who will become converted 


by means of Isaiah, they shall be my children. Fuller’s feld ; 
after Jonathan. The Rabbins say, that Ahaz humbled him- 
self before Isaiah, because he had covered over his head 
with a fuller’s lie strainer. Sanhed. fol. 104, 1.—4. >0gn, 
that is, be at rest, like wine on its lees, (“19:' Sy.) —6. ma¥"p)> 
we will excite them by war, ny"pay,.we will make it even, 
like a plain, (nyp3,) that they, like us, may be subjected to 
one king. Ben Tabél: according to Jonathan, the son that 
pleases us (5x 3) ; it may also be explained thus: who is 
not good in the sight of God. According to the Gematry, 
Tabel is Albam, equivalent to xn, thus : the son of Remlus. 
—8. For the computation of the sixty-five years see the 
‘commentary in loc. 


Apen Ezra. 


vi. 1. The ancients tell us, that death is here put for leprosy, 
and understand it of the leprosy of Uzziah which was inflict- 
ed on him as a punishment for burning incense. But it may 
be explained, according to the literal meaning of the word, 
of Isaiah’s beginning to prophecy in the last year of Uzziah’s 
life : and then this will be the first prophecy. The train is 
that belonging to the throne, for it is usual with kings to 
spread long vestments over their thrones.—2. Seraphim 
(burning ones) : these are so called, because they burned his 
mouth, 15 Svp0 1s equivalent to '7¥ around him, on the right 
and left, as is the practice with great kings. The covering of 
the face is to be taken as that of the feet in Moses, (Ex. xxxm. 
22.) it is a mark of honour.—3. It must not be concluded 
from n, x m1, that there were only two of them ; there are 
many. The threefold repetition signifies, that they constantly 
thus cried, as in Jer. vn. 4, xxn. 20, mm 527 and yw 
are three times repeated.—4. It is to be observed that iy" is 
in the past time, and ®°5: in the future, as is usual with He- 
brew writers, for the sake of elegance (7).—5. ‘p19 is syno- 
rfymus with >). He applies the phrase, of unclean lips, te 
4he people, who were impure in language and conduct.—@, 
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ay with Kametz-chatuph from "jy, vx from "yp. Pure, not 
ordinary fire, was upon the altar.—7. The sin of the prophet, 
which was expiated, consisted of sinful words, since he had 
spoken as men of the world.—8. 115 }>" ‘P is spoken by Je- 
hovah to the Seraphs; hence the plural :312.—We see also 
from what is said, that this must be the first oracle, because 
before it the prophet was unclean. 

vu. 1. 5a xo refers to Rezin. Comp. 0. 2.—2. Ephram 
stands for the kingdom of the ten tribes, because the kings 
were originally taken from this tribe.—3. Shear Jashub is the 
name of the prophet’s son, as I explain it, (wwe wx.) The 
derivation of 32 from 73 is ungrammatical,—4. ow" (Mfilra) 
means: remain on thy lees; but 7227 (Mile!) has the signifi- 
cation of, watch, preserve.—6. The son of Tabeél : some say 
that this stands for x+o, but this is trifling. The truth is, it ts 
the name of some Syrian or Israelitish nobleman. 

This may be sufficient to show, how little honour it does to 
the taste and judgment of the Jews, when they prefer the su- 
perstitious and often trifling Jarchi to the clear thinking and 
investigating Aben Ezra. 

2. Much more extensive than both these writers is the com- 
mentary of D.viv Kiscui on the prophets.” He flounshed 
about ten years later, and endeavours to unite the most im-- 
portant matter of both his predecessors. ‘To grammatical il- 
lustration he adds various meanings, and introduces prolix 
controversial questions, without any connexion, on points of 
history and doctrine. His work contains also several polemic 
places directed against the Christians, whom he calls o-y‘n, he- 
retics, against whom he probably inherited a hatred from his 
father, Joseph Kimchi, who was the author of many contro- 
versial works. These places are usually suppressed in the 
printed editions by the censor, and in manuscripts they are 





74 His commentary is printed in the Rabbinical Bibles of Bougsnc 
end Boxtors, on the margin of the text. Wotr has given a list of the 
various editions. See Bibl. Heb. T.1. p. 301. A Latin translation of 
the amma on Isaiah by Casan Marasineus appeared at Florence 
in 1774. 
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in part erased, both by the Christians through polemic zeal, 
and by the Jews themselves through fear of the inquisitorial 
and other persecutions.” Such places in Isaiah are, u. 18, 
where the Christians are called idolators, because they wor- 
ship the image of Christ; xxv. 3. xxvi. 5. xxxiv. 1, ss. xu. 
1, ss, where Edom, devoted to destruction, is explained of 
Rome, the chief city of Christendom ; xurx. 6. um. 1, ss. vu. 
14, ss., where the reference to Christ is opposed ; uxvi. 17, 
where the self-consecration of the idolators is applied to the 
sign of the cross made by Christians, who are also identifiéd 
with the eaters of swine’s flesh. It is, at the same time, evi- 
dent from this, that his exposition must, in part, have deserted 
the station of history. In the philological observations of his 
father, the Arabic is frequently employed. 

In proof of what has been said, it may be proper to intro- 
duce here some of the places which are entirely suppressed 
in the printed editions. On xvix. 6, he remarks thus; “ With 
regard to the Christians, who explain this verse of him that 
was crucified, saying, that he is a light of the nations, because 
he hath enlightened the eyes of the nations even to the ends of 
the earth ; tell them, that if he were a God he had not been 
a servant. As itis further said, my God is my strength, he 
had no strength of himself, and consequently was not God. 
And how has he also enlightened by his faith the eyes of the 
nations to the ends of the earth, while a large proportion of 
the nations remain who have not received his faith, the 
Israelites and Ishmaelites.” The Pisaro edition adds: and 
again, as he says, God is his strength, to deliver him from the 
hand of his enemies, lo! he has not been yet delivered, nor 
preserved from the power of his enemies, who aimed at his 
life, and brought evil upon him. 


78 Pococxg has pointed out and supplied these places, as far as re- 
lates to the prophets, partly from the edition printed at Pesaro in 1515, 
and pertly from two Oxford manuscripts. See Not. ad Portam Mosis, 
pp. 318—343, In the editions and in other manuscripts the Persians and 
Samaritans are sometimes introduced instesd of the Christians and Ma- 
hommedans. 
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On um. I, [t11. 13,] it runs as follows: To the Christians, 
who explain this of the crucified, you must answer,—how can 
it be said: he shall be blessed, exalted and extolled, and very 
high? As man he was not elevated and exalted, [ except on 
the wood to which he was fastened ;* ] as God he was so from 
the beginning. But it says also; 05 yy, (v. 8.) Here it 
must mean 15, for i> is equivalent to ~75, and plural. *—It 
18: he shall see posterity, (v. 10.) As man he had no posterity ; 
and if this be interpreted of the divinity. and posterity be ex- 
plained by followers or disciples, this is contrary to usage, for 
disciples are never called sons.” But God has no posterity. 
Further we read: he shall live long (ubi sup.) As man he 
did not live long. But could it be said of him as God, that 
long life should be granted him as a reward ? does not his life 
continue from everlasting to everlasting.—Lastly, (0. 12;) he 
made intercession for the trangressors. But were he God 
himself, to whom could he direct his intercession 2 

The same bitter and open hostility to Christianity is found 


also in the commentary of Don Isaac ABARBENEL, compos- 
ed about the year 1496,” the most extensive and also the most 


ne 


* This clause is wanting in the Pisaro edition. 

76 Kimcnt, forgetting himself, contradicts this remark in another 
‘work. See his Heb. Gram. fol. 266. pag. 1. Ed. Venet. 8. 

77 Maimonides very justly opposes this, appealing, among other ex- 
pressions, to this, O:%°33n +33, sons of the prophets. See Pococar 


ubi sup. p. 433. The very same trope is used, when, in the present day, 
Christians are called in the East, [ Srganre OFa0 Wo } these whe 
are of the race of Christ. See Srepn. Scuuntz in the Collection of 
Travels, by Pauwus, vu. p. 49. 

78 On Abarbenel, see the article Abrabanele, by J. M. Hanrsagn in 
the Hall. Encyclopédie, 1. s, 150 ff. The commentary on the prophets 
was printed at Pesaro in 1520, fol., and at Amsterdam in 1641, fol. under 
the title: Qw393K PNy* NT... Jan Doe OND) Sy wrve. A 
Latin translation by Jo. Hewr. Matus appeared at Frankfort in 1711, 
4to., and an earlier one at Amsterdam in 1641, fol. Only the very rere 
edition of Pesaro contains the passages against the Christians, (see DE 
Rossi, Bibliotheca Judaica Antichristiana, p. 7, ss.) in opposition to 
which many writers, as Dantz, Constantive L’Emperxun, A. Prev- 
wee, and others, have defended the more ancient, and often unhistorical 
doctrine and interpretation.—An examination of all the plaves of Isaiah 
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tedious of all. Peculiar to him is that tiresome manner, like 
the scholastic writers, of throwing in, at every chapter or sec- 


ne ee 


which are applied by Christians to Jesus and to Christian doctrines, with 
the view of showing their irrelevancy, is contained in an exegetical po- 
lemic work, which goes through the whole of the Old Testament with 
this design. It is entitled: Sepher Nizzachon J@shon, and is contained in 
Waeenseit’s tela ignea Satana, Altdorfi, 1681, pp. 78—111. Where it 
Opposes, by appealing to the connexion, the historical references to Jesus 
and his death in certain places, as vu. 14, 1x: 1, 83. 13. 1,88. um. 10—na1. 
12, it will bave the historical interpreter on its side,” and it is often suc- 
cessful against the arbitrary expositions of Christian cotemporaries, 
who, for example, found Jesus pointed out in xxv. 9, xxv1. 9, xu. 1, xLv. 
1, (in Coresh,) xix. 20, cx. 1. We find here again also some expositions 
which are given by the fathers: for example, the government on his 
shoulder in 1x. 6, explained of the cross which Christ bore, asin CYRIL; 
xxxv. 10, xxix. 13, of the Christian souls delivered from hell by Jesus, 
and otbers of the same kind. In short, as far as this controversial work 
maintains the defensive, it is tolerable, and keeps to the point of history. 
But when it attacks, the reader scarcely knows whether to believe his 
eyes. It must, however, be confessed, that, as tothe principle, the fathers 
have done no better, and such self-defence and bitterness are at least ve- 
ry readily to be accounted for in a people reduced probably to despera- 
tion, (the work seems to have been composed in Spain,) by the priests 
and inquisition. Thus o7% in u. 11, is explained of the man, who an- 


nounced himself as a God, and who should no longer be trusted; v. 8, 
of the monks (pp), bald-headed,) and priests, who seized all the land 
woe 


to themselves, and v. 11, of the gluttony of the monks in their monas- 
na 

* [ It will undoubtedly have on its side the German neologist, and the 
infidel of every name'and country, who would undermine Christianity, 
by injuring the credit of the writers of the Old Testament, and by weak- 
ening our faith in the inspired assurances of the prophets, that God would 
send a spiritual deliverer for the benefit of mankind: but the man, who 
receives the doctrine of inspiration, and believes in the divine origin of 
the Gospel, will not very readily admit a principle, which takes it for 
granted, that Christ or his Apostles or both have either mistaken or per 
verted the meaning of the Old Testament writers.—It may be expedient, 
although it can hardly be necessary, again to remind the reader, that the 
author rejects the doctrine of inspiration, and that his philosophy will 
not allow him to believe in miracles. The translator supposes it prefera- 
ble to give the sentiments of his original, with this accompanying caution, 


than to omit a note which contains information not accessible to an Eng- 
lish reader. Tr. ] 2 
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tion, a multitude of subtle questions, which he then an- 
swers largely enough. The Arabic commentary of Tan- 
cuum of Jerusalem on the prophets, from which Pococge 
and especially Scunurker have given specimens, which 
make us wish to possess the whole, is yet preserved in 
manuscript at Oxford.” -We have therefore no other wri- 
ters to mention, except Saromo Ben Mececu, who, in his 
Michlal Jophi,” gives almost exclusively grammatical and 
lexicographical expositions, which are generally taken 
from Kimchi's works. But for this very reason, and on ac- 
count of the brevity and precision of his statements, he is ve- 
ry useful. The best interpretations of Jarchi may be found 
in abundance in the Postillae of Nicocavus pz Lyra, who 
died in 1340, where they are introduced and employed. Of 
this work Luther often availed himself. A late German 
translation, according to the expositions of the Rabbins, has 
been lately presented to the public, by a learned Jew, Davip 
Orrenzoser.” 





teries. V. 18, is pleasantly enough interpreted of the bell ropes. From 
his modification of some places, for example. in chap. 11. 1, it may also 
be really conjectured, that the author was not serious, and thet he had 
no other design, than to subject to the severest ridicule the explanations 
which were then current io the church. 

79 See Um catalog. Bibl. Bodiei. p. 16. Compare also Pococke in 
many of his writings: vis. Commentary on Joel, Hosen and Micha; 
miscellaneous notes ad Portam Mosis;—Scarcxrer, Dissert Phil. 
Crit. pp 45, 324, also, Specin. Tanchum. Hieros. Tubingae, 1791, 4to. 
—Pococke intended to give an edition of the whole commentary. 

¢o Sat sew Mevecu Michlal Jophi, Const. 1685, fol. 


8) syorropR VT Fe Wid) N.weR BIND yyw" WO 


ya y"opn nww> KID DD, that is: the book of Isainh, translated 
into German and explained, by Davin Orrxngzosgr. Printed at Forth, 
in the year of the worid 5567, (A. D. 1807,) 8vo. The commentaries of 
Jarchi and Kimchi accompany it. 
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§ 9. 
Modern Translators and Expositors.* 


Awsone the commentators who belong to the period of the re- 
formation, we willingly assign the first place of all to Lutmsr.* 
His translation of Isaiah first appeared alone in 1528, then in 
1532 along with the other prophets, and in 1534 in the first 
edition of his complete bible.” He did not himself pub- 
lish a commentary on it, but some sheets of college notes 
taken during his lectures were prepared for the press in 1534, 
_ by one of his hearers.° The notes are brief, chiefly of a 





* Those translators and expositors, with whom Isaiah forms only a 
part of a work on the whole bible, sball be designated by an asterisk. 

82 Der Prophet lesaia, Deudsch. Wittemberg, b. Hans Lufft. 1528. 4. 
In the preface he speaks as follows: ‘ We have indeed taken all possi- 
ble pains in order that Isaiah should speak good plain German, although 
it is with difficulty that he can be made to do so, and has strongly, re- 
sisted our efforts, for in the Hebrew he was very eloquent, so that it is 
with great labour that the unbending language of the Germans can be 
made to accommodate itself to his style.’+ The text is accompanied 
by some short notes in the margin.—Tbe complete edition bears this 

title: Die Propheten alle deudsch D. Mant. Luta. uw. D. xxx. Wilten- 
berg, durch Hans. Luft. fol. Respecting the changes it has undergone, 
see Paum’s Geschichte der Luth. Bibelttbers. S. 366. Considerable altera- 
tions were introduced in the complete edition. Thusinv. 1: ich will 
meinen Veltern, for meinen Lieben; in x1. 31: werden mit Krafft veren- 
dert, for kriegen neue Krafft. 

83 It is to be found in German in Th. 6, 8. 1, ff. of the Halle edition 

On the arrangement of the prophecies of Isaiah he says, S. 9: “ But he 





t [ As this passage is, of course, in old German, I subjoin the original, 
that the reader who understands the language may form his own judg- 
ment. “ Wir zwar haben miglichen vieys gethan, das Jesaias gut klar 
deudsch redet, wiewol er sich schwer dazu gemacht, und fast gewee- 
ret hat, denn er ist ym Ebreeischen fast wol beredt gewesst, das yhm 
die ungelenke Deudsche zunge 50 ankommen ist.” Jr. J 
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practical kind, and he abounds with digressions on his favour- 
ite subjects ; some chapters, however, he treats more parti- 
cularly. The allegorical interpretation he decidedly rejects, 
and only gives one specimen of it in Chap. v.—More exten- 
sive and more learned, but at the same time rather doctrinal 
than historical and philological, are the commentaries of two 
other fathers of Protestantism, Zwinete™ and Carvin.” Yet 





is not attentive to order, so as to give to each particular portion its pro- 
per place and with its own chapters and pages; one is so intermingled 
with another, that much of the first portion is introduced in connexion 
with the second and third, and the third is treated of somewhat before 
the second. But whether this is to be ascribed to the person who col- 
lected and wrote out the prophecy, (as appears to be the case with the 
Psalter,) or whether the author himself has so framed it as to make it ap- 
pear that time and causes and persons have occurred in the order spoken 
of, which time and causes may not be cotemporaneous or in proper 
order, this, I must acknowledge, I do not know.”* Also, 9. 12; re- 
specting the means of understanding theauthor: ‘““ Whoever aitempts to 
explain this prophet, must be conversant in two things. In the Grst place, 
he must possess a thorough and fundamental knowledge of the Gram- 
mar, which I candidly confess I have not yet acquired, and wherein 
many distinguished teachers in the church, as Augustin and others, have 
been deficient. The second particular is an acquaintance with sacred 
history, which is still more necessary; and therefore, if only one of 
these two acquisitions can be made, I would prefer the latter.” This 
observation he illustrates by the example of Augustin, who, by means 
of his acquaintance with history, has succeeded better than Jerome, 
who, with his knowledge of the language, treats the history somewhat 
negligently. 

84 ZwinetiContemplationes Isaie prophete, Turic. 1529, fol. Also, 
Opera, Turic. 1544—45. T. 111. 

$5 Canvix1 Commentarii in Iesaiam prophetam. Primum collecti 





* « Aber die Ordnung halt er nicht, dass er ein jegliches du seinen Ort 
und mit eigenen Kapitein unde Blattern fassete, sondern ist fast gemenget 
durch einander, dass er viel des ersten Stiickes under das andere und 
dritte mit einfihrt, und wol das dritte Stick etwa ehe handeit, als das 
andere. Ob aber das geschehen sey durch den, so solche seine Weissa- 
gung zusammengelesen und geschrieben hat, (als man im Psalter achtet 
gescheben zu seyn,) oder ob er es selbst so gestaltet hat, darnach Zeit. 
Ursachen und Personen sich zugetragen haben, von einem jegiicben 
Stack zu reden, welehe Zeit und Ursachen nicht gleich seyn noch 
Ordnung habtn mizen, das weiss ich nicht.” 
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with respect to a knowledge of Hebrew, not one of these men 
had made such advances as are requisite to communicate in- 
struction to posterity. More important were these studies in the 
view of Ogcotampapius™ and Brentz ;** and SesBastTian 
Monster * and Woircane Mevusex (Musculus,) among the 
Protestants, and Vatas.us * of the Catholics, availed them- 
selves of their acquaintance with the Rabbins, in order to cir- 
culate the interpretations which they contain among Chris- 
tians.” About the same time, Castatio * ® at Basle gave to. 
the world a translation composed in good Latin with some 
annotations, and the Portuguese prelate Forerivus “ an exten- 
sive commentary, and for that age valuable and learned. 

2. The commentary of Caspar Sanctivs™ is the only one 
belonging to the early part of the 16th century which de- 
serves to be mentioned. But towards the middle of it ap- 
peared Huco Grorivs* and Louis pe Diev,* two equally 
celebrated expositors, who opened the road, each in his own 
way, toa more learned, enlarged, ‘and liberal method of inter- 
pretation: the former by an unprejudiced-treatment of the 
Old Testament, with the same correct spirit and elegant feel- 
ing which are applied to the other classic writings, from 
which he adduces the most appropriate parallel places ;“) the 


: e 
opera N. Gatrasu, deinde locupletati cura ipsius auctoris. Ed. ur.’ 
Geneve, 1570, fol. It was reprinted in 1583, and in the Amsterdam 
edition of his works, 1671, T. rv. 
86 Hypomnemata in Esaiam. Basil, 1525, 1667, 4to. 
87 Jo. Brenri: Esaias commentariis explicatus, Francof. 1550. Also 
Opp. T. rv. p. 124, Tubing. 1675, fol. See a conjecture of his on 11. 6. 
88 Szs. Minster in the Critici Sacri. Muscorzs Comment. locu- - 
pletissimi et recens editi in Esaim prophetam. Basil. 1570, fol. The 
notes of Varasius are in Ros. Sternens’ edition of the Vulgate, 1557, 
and also in the Critici Sacri. The last contain brief but very useful 
gloases, in the form of scholia. 
8@ Biblia, interprete Ses. Castaxiong, una cum ejusdem annota- 
tionibus. Basil. 1531, fol. The notes are in the Critici Sacri. 
9¢ Franc. Forrru, Lusitani Olyssiponensis, Commentarius in Es. 
Venet. 1553, fol. Reprinted in the Critici Sacri. 
01 Caspr. Sancti Commentarius in prophetas majores et minores. 
Antwerp. 1621, fol. 
¢2 Hea, Grota apnetationes in V, J. Paris. 1644, They are also in 
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latter by careful grammatical and philological investigation of 
particular passages, accompanied by a learned and judicious 
use of the cognate dialects, especially the Syriac and Ethio- 
pic.” The most important interpreters, until the middle of 
the 17th century, are to be found collectively in the - Critici 
Sacri,™ and are embodied in one continuous commentary in 
the publication of MattHew Pooue.® As far qs relates to 
the extensiveness of the selection of notes, the latter work is 
the richer of the two. 


§ 10. 


It cannot be stated without regret, that the course thus 
opened by De Dicu and Grotius was pursued in the 17th cen- 
tury, by a much smaller number of interpreters than could be 
wished, and might have been expected. Among the great 
oriental scholars, who, from that period, adorned the reformed 
church, from the time of Edward Pococke and Samuel Bo- 
chart to that of AJbert Schultens, no one has chosen Isaiah 
for the especial subject of a work, although excellent ma- 
terials may be found in Bochart’s writings to illustrate this 





the Gritici Sacri; and CaLovrus, who, in his Biblia Mlastrata, took the 
useless trouble to controvert at length whatever they contained in oppo- 
sition to Lutheran orthodoxy, has introduced them into bis work... A 
new edition appeared, under the superintendence of Voort and Dinrr- 
ein, in which Isaiah is to be found in the third volume, with some ad- 
ditional remarks by Déderlein, in a separate auctariam, 1779, 4to. 

93 Lup. pe Dizv animadvers. in V. T. libros omnes. Lugd. Bat. 
1648, 4to. It was afterwards reprinted, with bis observations on the 
New Testament, under the title: Critica Saera, Amstelod. 1683, fol. 
The notes on Isaiah are in pp. 190—243. 

94 The Critici Sacri (London, 1660, 9 vol. fol.) contain, in the fourth 
volume, the notes on Isaiah of Ménster, Varasius, Casraxio, CLanics, 
Forerivs, Drostus, and Grorius: most of whom have been already no- 
ticed. Clarius is not of much importance; he generally contents 
himself witb transcribing Mdnster. Drusius has given a collection of 
the fragments that remain of the lost Greek versions, which afterwards 
Mortravcon made the groundwork of his own publication. 

96 Mattita: Pour Synopsis Criticorum aliorumque sacre scripture 
interpretum et commentatorum. Lond. 1669, 4to. Francof. 1679 fol. 
V. Voll. Issiabis in volume gu. 
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prophet, and a series of valuable observations on him has 
been left by Scauttens.** Whatever, in addition to these, 
was published in complete works previously to Vitringa’s, is 
not of great consequence. Joun Cocceivs* ™ is indeed often 
happy in his philological illustrations of particular places, and 
in this respect he deserves praise ; but, in consequence of his 
notorious attachment to a system of interpretation, which is 
perpetually discovering types and prophecies, and which is 
every where prominent in his work, is at present scarcely to 


be read with pleasure. Of Sepastian Scumipt.” an inter-— 


preter by no means to be despised, properly speaking, only 
notes taken on the delivery of his college lectures have been 
printed. The critical notes of Lovis Carpet adhere, for the 
most part, to the various readings which he supposed to be 
discoverable from the versions, as in a late period those of 
Hovsicanr and Lowta.” The commentary of Varenius, 
Professor at Rostock, who died in 1684, which contains some 
useful collections, is by no means an agreeable work, in con- 
sequence of its scholastic method, and the introduction, with 
tedious prolixity, of matters unconnected with his subject.'~ 





96 Ain. ScHuttens. animadvers. philol. et critice ad varia loca, 
V. T. Amstelod. 1709. It was reprinted, together with other writings, 
under the title: Opera minora, Lugd. Bat. et Leovardie, 1769, 4to. 
The observations on Isaiah are in pp. 252—292. In this work Schaltens 
made great use of the Arabic langnage to illustrate Hebrew words and 
phrases, although he generally adduces passages from the grammarians 
and prose writers: indeed, no acquaintance at all with the Arabic poets 
is discoverable in his work. The philological interpretations which he 
thus deduces, he places in contradistinction to those which the tradi- 
tions of the Rabbins had preserved. In his later works he speaks of 
these observations as of a youthful publication, and does himself retract 
several of them: however, it is often superior, for natural and unforced 

- interpretations, to the other. 
97 Jo. Coccen Opp. Amstelod. 1701, fol. T. 1. 
98 Sxs. Scumipin Commentarius super illustres prophetias Iesaiz. 
e Hawb. 1702, 4to. It is edited by Sandhagen, during the life and with 

the permission of the author. 

99 Lup. Cappgztit: Commentarii et note critice in V. T. Amstelod. 
1689, fol. pp. 492—520. 

100 Avaust. Vangni Comment. in Esaiam, ed. Jo. Fecht. Lips. 1708, 
4to. 


- 
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But the publication of Vitrinea’s commentary constitutes an 
epoch in the history of the interpretation of this prophet. 
This work alone is of far more weight than the earlier expo- 
sitions and a large proportion of the later. He is certainly 
attached to the Cocceian method of interpretation, and the 
frequency with which he shows when and how far the predic- 
tions of the prophet come down into modern periods of hns- 
tory, even to the middle ages, the interpreter of the present 
day will find it necessary to pass over ; yet this weakness of 
his times* 1s abundantly redeemed by his superiority m other 
respects. The sense of every passage and of every difficult 
word is weighed by the assistance of a remarkable knowledge 

of scriptural language and of antiquities in general, by the use 

of all the literary preparation that his age could farnish, to- 

gether with a carefulness and extent of examination which is 

often astonishing. Greatly worthy of attention also are his 

collections of historical notices relating to foreign nations, 

against which many of the prophecies are directed. On ac- 

count of his views above mentioned, and because he has made 

but little use of the dialects, and in general only where they 

had been already compared by others, his value has often been 

estimated too low ; but not a few biblical crities, who look 

down upon him with arrogance, would have done better to 

avail themselves of his labors, which could not but have been 

advantageous to their own.’ 





© [ This is another illustration of the autbor’s views and feelings on 
the subject of prophecy, which the reader is prepared to receive with 
caution. Tr. ] 

101 Camp. Virainca Commentarius in librum Propbetiarum Iesaiz, 
Leovardia, T. 1. 1714. T. 11. 1720, fol. Editio nova, Basil, 1732, 2 vol. 
fol. Another impression was given at Herborn, 1715, and another at 

, Tdbingen, 1732. A German translation, from which all the useless mys- 
tical interpretations are expunged, was made by Ant. Fuxparce Bes. 
cuine, with the title: Camp. Virrixca, Auslegung der Weissagun 
Tesaidé. Th. i. with a preface by Mosheim. Holle, 1749 Th. n. gangs 
The author was professor of Theology at Franeker, and died in 1722. 
See the funeral oration on bim by Schultens, prefised to the first volume. 
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'§ 10. 


Since that time but little, comparatively speaking, has been 
effected in forming a collection of rich exegetical materials, 
It was reserved for the last twenty or thirty years of the 18th 
century to interpret the prophet, and the Old Testament in 
general, with feeling and taste, and in a manner worthy of the 
eastern poet ; to treat the places applied to the Messiah, with 
a reference to genuine points of history, and to show that a 
considerable part cannot possibly look beyond the cotempo- 
raries of Ahaz and Hezekiah.* For this period also it was 
reserved by profound and learned philological investigation to 
settle the meaning of. words, especially in difficult places, by 
the aid of the dialects, for which Vitringa had done nothing ; 
but which were shown by N. W. Schroeder, in a splendid, 
specimen, to contain treasures that might be applied to the 
explanation of the prophet. 

1, Cotemporaneous with Vitringa was J. H. Micuarxis,* 
who published his valuable notes in the margin of his Hebrew 
Bible, printed at Halle, and which is particularly useful for the 
accurate references which it contéins to verbal and real pa- 





* [ The imperfect and erroneous view which the author had formed 
_ respecting the character of the Hebrew prophets (see Einleitung. § 7,) 
would lead us to expect that he would endeavour to connect the pro- 
phetic representations of Isaiah with cotemporaneous persons and 
events. It is easy to perceive that the tendency of such an effort must 
be, to sap the foundations of revealed religion by destroying our faith in 
prophecy. But this ‘ word, spoken by holy men of old as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” is too “sure” to be weakened by any at- 
tempts, and constitates one of those proofs in defence of revelation, 
which time, that covers other subjects with obscurity often impossible 
to be removed, only serves to render more striking and conspicuous. 
See some good remarks on prophecy in Jahn’s Introduction to the Old 
Testament, Part 1, § 73—88, pp. 294—R21. Tr.} 
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rallelisms.'"* The commentary of Lz Cuerc*'® is not so va- 
luable on the prophets as on the historical books; but Cat- 
uzt* contains a very laborious, although not a critical, col- 
lection of historical materials. The critical notes and conjec- 
tures of Housicanr™ are characterized by boldness, injustice 
to the received text in favour of the versions, and want of 
grammatical acquaintance with the language, which is often 
conspicuous. Rosert Lwrn' also is frequently not less 
bold as a conjectural critic, although his work$on Isaiah pos- 
sesses distinguished merit for elegant and poetical discern- 
ment. Himself a poet, endowed with true classical taste and 
feeling, he considered our prophet, and generally the Old 
Testament poetry in this view, which, since the time of Gro- 
tius, had been again altogether neglected ; but afterwards, 
principally by means of Herder, became current in Germany. 
The notes relate in part to history and antiquities, in part to 
doctrine, (without derogating frum the claims of the church 
system,) and in part to criticism. In this last department he 
ventures to introduce a multitude of alterations in the text, 
partly according to various readings supposed to be derived 
from the old versions, and partly from conjectures of his 
own, and of his friends, Dr. Jebb and Archbishop Secker. 
How unimportant and unnecessary these emendations so 
called were, is shown in a very profound manner by Ko- 





@ 

1¢2 Biblia Hebraica, ed. J. H. Micuaguis, Hale, 1720. The notes 
are on the margin of the text. 

1e3 Vetcris Testamenti prophete ab Esaia ad Malachiam usque ex 
translatione Jo. CLeric1, cum ejusdem commentario philologico et para- 
phrasi in Esaiam, Jeremiam, ejus Lamentationes et Abdiam. Amstelod. 
1731, fol. 

104 Aug. Career Commentaire literal sur tous les livres de l’ancien 
et noaveau Testament, Paris, 1724—26. 

1o8 C. Fr. Hs vusicant Biblia Hebr. cum not. crit. et vers. Lat. Pa- 
ris. 1753, 4 vol. fol. The notes were reprinted at Frankfort in 1777, in 
in 2 vols. 4to, under the care of C. F. Banrpt. Those on Isaiah are in 
vol. 1. p. 643, ss. 

106 Isaiah. A new translation, with a preliminary dissertation, and 
notes critical, philological and explanatory. By Rosexr Lowr1g, D. D. 
Lord Bishop of London. London, 1778, royal 8vo. 
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CHER,'” a learned Swiss, educated in Holland, who, treading 
almost in the footsteps of Buxtorf, will not deviate a hair’s 
breadth from the masoretical text, while at the same time he 
gives many useful illustrations. Kopre' soon gave to the 
world a German translation of Lowth’s work with additional 
notes of his own, critical and expository, far superior to those 
of his author. Here and there they justify Lowth’s decisionag, 
and exhibit some illustrations and criticisms, which, although 
more cautious than his, are still however often inadmissible. 
What Koppe has afforded for the higher criticism of Isaiah, 
has been already partially touched on, (Einleit. § 3, 3.). He 
first directed our attention to the necessity of denying, on 
historical grounds, the genuineness of many pieces ascribed 
to this prophet. But as in his division of the whole work 
as collected together he goes too far, and often proceeds ar- 
bitrarily, his criticism wants a firm support, and the collec- 
tion appears to him as a loose intermingled heap composed 
of disjointed fragments taken from the works of various po- 
ets belonging to various periods. Although this hypothesis 
will appear unfounded in proportion as it is examined, yet 
many modern writers have adopted it without any limitation. 
The Clavis of Pautus'® contains ideas for historical inter- 
pretation much better digested and very appropriate, but 
still the number of persons acquainted with the Shemitic 
languages who would accede to its philological interpretation 





107 Vindiciae S. textus Hebraei Esaiae adversus D. Roberti Lowthi 
criticam, a Dav. Kocugro, V. T. et ling. Orient. profess. Bernae, 
1786, 8vo. 

108 D. Robert Lowths, Lordbischofs zu London, lesaias, neu Aber- 
setzt, nebst einer Finleitung und critischen philologischen und erlia- 
ternden Anmerkungen. A. d. Engl. (by Richerz). Mit Zusateen and — 
Anmerkungen von J. B. Korrg, Prof. zu Gottingen, B. 1—4. 1779— 
81. 8vo. 

109 Philologischer Clavis tber das Alte Testament far Schulen und 

. Acadamien. lesaias. Von Hzix. Esrrn. Gotre. Pautus. Jena. 179% 
8vo. 
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is yet fewer. The scholia of Baver,'” and the work in the 
exegetical manual of Avcust: and Hoprner," are among 
the most useful of those modern helps which have appeared 

up to the present time for cursory reading. ‘The former of 
these works especially, although a hasty composition, lke 
most compositions of this author, shows every where his cor- 
rect and striking discernment. But all the above mentioned 
expository writings are far exceeded by the commentary of 
RosenmuUiver, a second edition of which, revised and im- 
proved, has lately been published.’ In the first notes select- 
ed from the works of Grotius, Dathe, and J. D. Michaelis are 
principally conspicuous, and with much that is valuable m 
the first part, it wants completeness in the last, (Ch. x1— 

txvi.) In the second edition, which may be considered as 

en entirely new work, the author very frequently goes back 

to Vitringa, employs his materials, often introduces him in his 
own words, and has secured for himself great merit in the 
history of interpretation, by exhibiting almost throughuut a 
very learned critique and comparison of the ancient versions, 
abundant quotations from the Rabbins, especially Iarchi, (we 
should greatly have preferred Aben-Ezra,) and from Jerome, 
particularly where he follows his Hebrew teachers. Per- 
haps indeed the author has too often followed such tradition- 
ary interpretations. Some historical and critical views pre- 
sented in the earlier edition are more satisfactory to me, than 
those adopted in this, as, for example, in ch. vn. When the 
author notices the conjectures of Lowth and Koppe, he often 


110 Jo. Cnr. Fr. Scuvutzu Scholia in V. T. continuata a G. L. Bav- 
er. Vol. vin. pp. 173 ss, and vol. 1x. 1794—5. 

111 Exegetisches Handbuch des A. T. far Prediger, Schallehrer und 

_ gebildete Leser. Fanftes und Sechtes Stack, enthaltend den Iesaias (vy. 
J. Cur. W. Avoausti). Leips. 1799. 

113 Ers. Fr. Car. Rosznmgittem Scholia in Vetus Testamentum. 
T. m1. Iesaiae vaticinia complectens. Sect. 1. Lips. 1791, Sect. 2, 1793. 
Sect. 3, 1793.—The new edition bears the particuler title: lesaiae va- 
ticinia annotatione perpetua illustravit E. F.C. Rosznmvtier, Vol. 1. 
Lips. 1811, (on the general title page, 1810.) Vol. . 1818. Vol. m. 
1820. 
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rejects them in the words of Kocher. The well known prin- 
ciples of philological interpretation which he pursues in res- 
pect to the analogy of scriptural language with the usage of 
the cognate dialects, which are the only correct principles, 
contribute to increase the superior excellence of his work ; 
and mdeed nothing else could be expected from the scholar, 
whose acquaintance with the Shemitic languages is learned 
and comprehensive. 

2. The number of translations, especially in German, which 
the present period produces, is very great. and although they 
are generally accompanied by some critical and exegetical 
remarks, it is only in a few that these remarks discover pro- 
found investigation. Before the appearance in German of 
the work of Lowth, translations had been made by Vocet,™ 
Struensee," Wattnern,'’ and J. D. Micnaguis.*"® The 
latter follows a multitude of critical and exegetical conjec- 
tures, which are now for the most part abandoned, and is 
destitute of force and dignity of language ; but his remarks 
for the unlearned abound with observations very acceptable 
even to the Jearned interpreter. MotpenHaver"’ translates 
with little taste, and his interpretation contains little that can 
be called his own. 





113 (ieoxne Jon. Lupa. Vocer's, Beysitzers der phil. Fac. zu Halle, 
Umschreibung der Weissagungen des Propheten fesaiac. Halle, 1771. 
Svo. | 

114 Neue Uebersetzung der Weissagungen Lesaié, Jotls, Amos, Oba- 
dia und Micha, nach dem Heb. Text, mit Zuziehung der Griechischen 
Version, von Cue, Gotter:. <t vensee, Recior der Domschule in Hal- 
berstadt, Halberst. 1773.—He attaches far too great value to the va- 
rious readings supposed to be suggeste ' by the uxx,. 

115 Die Weissagungen des Propheten Iesaias, Ohersetzt von Jou. 
Heine. Wart Ex, Repetenten zu Géttingen. Mit einer Vorrede von 
Zacuaria. Halle, 1774, 8vo. 

136 J. D. M.cuag:.1s dentsche Uehersetzung des Alten Testaments, 
mit Anmerkunge. fir Ungelehrte. Der achte Theil welcher die Weissa- 
gungen Iesai& enthalt. Gdtting. 1777, 4to. Respecting the alterations 

. of the text, see the same author's Orientalische Bibliothek, Th. 14. 

117 Uebersetzung und Erlauterung des Propheten Iesaia. Ent- 
worfen von D. Jou. Hein. Mo.prxnause, Pastor am Dom in Hamburg, 
Quedlinburg. 1780. 
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Metrical versions, but too free and modernized, -with over 
bold critical improvements, borrowed in part from Lowth and 
Koppe, have been published by Cune'’ and Kragelius.”” 
The works of Sei-er'” and Hot-ter"™ are altogether adapted 
to practical purposes. The translation of Henxsuer'* is har- 
mMonious, without being too free, and the notes and views of 
the contents comprise many just and well-founded remarks. 
It is surprising that Hensler, a divine in other respects pretty 
free from prejudice, should have shown but little congeniality 
with the correct critical views of this book, and that he 
should have opposed them on such weak grounds. Av- 
cust,’ in his translation, opposes with reason the practice, 
which, during the latter part of the preceding century, had 
become prevalent, of translating in a modernized manner and 
in Jambic verses, and therefore chooses on the other hand 
simple prose ; yet he has probably attended too litle to the 
harmony, and to a thorough investigation of difficult places. 
In the latest work of Excuvorn on all the prophets,'’* Isaiah 
is divided into not less than 85 of their oracles er fragments, and 


ee 





118 Tesaias metri-ch Obersetzt mit Anmerkungen, von Jon. Dav. 
Cong. Th. 1. Berlin, 1785. Th. 2. 1786, 8. (It is incomplete, extend- 
ing 00 further than the 39th chapter.) 

119 Tesaias. Erster Theil. Neu Obersetzt und critisch bearbeitet von 
Gesu. KracE.ius, Prediger in Lippstadt Bremen, 1790. 8. 

120 lesaias aus dem Hebraischen Obersetzt und mit Anmerkungen 
er dutert von D. Gro Gc Friep. - E1LE~. Erlangen, 1783. 8. 

'2' Die proph-tische Schrift des lesaias, ein Lieblingsbuch Jesu, 
von R. Horster, Hanover, 1819. 8. 

13- lesaias, neu Qhersetzt mit Anmerkungen von Cu 1st. Gort. 
MILF Henste , Prof. der Theologie zu Kiel. Hamburg und Kiel, 1788. 

'23 Die Schriften des Alien Testaments. Neu thersetet von J. C. 
W. Averett und W. M. L. nz Werte. Vierter Bd. Die Propheten. 
Heidleberg, 1810. 8. The translation of Isaiah is by Augusti. See the 
exegetische Handbuch mentioned above, No. 111. 

124 Die Hebraischen Propheten, von J. G. Eicanorn. G'ttingen, 
B. 1, 1816, B..2, 3, 1819. 8. For the places of Isaiah, sce the list at the 
end of the third volume. The genuine prophecies of Isaiah had been 
pablished before by the author in Justi's Blumen alihebriischer Dicht-— 
famst, Giessen. 1803, the text of which is here reprinted. 
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these are ascribed to various authors and times, and arranged 
according to the editor’s hypothesis, for the most part in pur- 
suance of the hints of Koppe. With the text are connected 
notices of the contents and historical remarks, which present 
the point of view in which the translator has considered them. 
The view given of the prophetic oracles in this work is in 
general quite characteristic of the author. According to it 
we have here for the most part no predictions of the future, 
but poetic descriptions of the present and even of the past.» 
In the German translation of Deresex with remarks, the au- 
thor has availed himself of the progress made by the investiga- 
tions of Protestant writers only so far as they supported thedoc- 
trines of his church." Among the Latin versions of Jate date 
those of Dépervein ® and Datue'* deserve a conspicuous 
rank, and are similar both in respect to manner and prin- 
ciples. Both these translators are strictly careful to express 
the sense of the original according to the genius of the Latin 
language, and at the same time never to paraphrase. Both of 
them also give some exegetical and critical remarks, which 
contain much valuable matter, although they both constantly 
alter the text and often without necessity. 

3. It is proper to mention here those writers who have 
sought to acquire reputation by exegetical and critical exami- 
nation of particular places, or of certain portions of the whole. 
To the latter belongs particularly the Hollander Greve, who 
had formed the plan of a complete commentary, but has yet 


228 See fhe Introduction to chaps. xxvrti—-2xx111. 

136 Die heilige Schrift des A. T. 4te:. Theiles Ister Band, Von 
D. Ts. Ant. Dertser Frankf. am Mayn. 1808. 

127 Esaias, ex recensione textus Hebrei ad fidem codd. manuscrip- 
torum et versionum antiquarum Latine vertit notasque varii argumenti 
subjecit Jo. Curistops. Doperveiy, D. Altorfi, 1775. Ed. 2 1780. 

Ed. 3. 1789. 8vo. 

12% Prophete majores ex recensione textus. Hebrai et versionum 
antiquarum Latine versi, notisque philologicis et criticis illustrati, a Jo. 
Ave. Darnio, Theol. D. et Prof. Lips. 1779. Ed. 2. 1785. 8vo. 
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only published a work on chaps. x.—tvi.'”_ In the introduc- 
tion, he states his objections to the view, maintained by Ger- 
man critics, that certain parts of Isaiah are not genuine. He 
also proposes a metrical scheme of his own, which rejects 
the present punctuation and rests upon a system of the author's 
invention having a closer connexion with the Arabic; and, toac- 
commodate to this system when it will not suit the Hebrew text, 
he introduces a multitude of arbitrary alterations. Among the 
philological and exegetical observations on particular places, the 
works most distinguished for learning and happy conception of 
the author’s idea are those of Hongiset,'” Scaruiine," and Ar- 
NoLpi:' those of Sus_eusner” and Mésster™ are lessso. The 





A 


129 Vaticiniorum Jesaie pars. continens carmina &@ cap. xL. usque 

tv1,9. Hebraica ad numeros recensuit, versionem et notas adjecit C. 

_ J. Guev , Ling. Orient et Antiq. Jud. Prof. Ordinarius in Acad. Francq. 
Accedit interpretatio Belgica, 1810, in long 4to. Comp. Allgemein. 
Lit. Zeit. 1816, Supplementary pages, (Ergdnzungs Blatter,) no. 1. As 
early as the year 1795, the author announced an exteusive work, 
in 3 or 4 quarto volumes: Programma editionis vaticiniorum Jesaize 
nove. Daventrie, anno CIOIOCCXCV. 

130 Car. Lup. Hourisgt, Prof. Gedanensis, Observationes philologi- 
co-exegetice, quibus non nulla duevsyte Esaie loca ex indole linguae 
S.,ex accentuatione Ebracorum et antiquitatibus illustrantur et exponun- 
tur. Gedani, 1729, 8vo. 

131 Animadversiones philologico-criticae in loca difficiliora lesaiz, 
quibus prestantissimorum interpretum sententias exponit suam novam- 
que proponit Jos. Frip. Scwgriine, Superintendens Schorndorf. in 
duc. Wirtemb. Lips. 1797, 8vo. 

132 As. Jac. ARsoLp1 Observationes ad quaedam Jesaiae loca. This 
is a new year’s P ogram of the University of Marburg, 1796. 4to. Un- 
fortunately. it only treats of three places, 1. 8, 28. n.6. but these are 
examined with that profound investigation and learning for which the 
author is distinguished. . 

132 Beitrage zur Erlauterung der Weissagungen des Propheten le- 
sains, von D. Jou. Frizp. Scateusner, in the Analekten far das Ste- 
dium der exeget. und systemat. Theologie, edited by Kru and Tzscmr- 
ner. B.1. H.2. 8. 1, ff. (Leipz. 1813.) They extend through chape. 
1—XX1x. 

134 Car. Gui. Méssizr novae locorum nonnullorum Iesaiae expli- 
catu difficiliorum interpretationis periculum. Viteb. 1806. 4te. It com- 
prehends the first five chapters. 
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most profound philological investigation, applied principally 
to Isaiah, is undoubtedly to be found in Scuroper’s mono- 
graphie on Is, i. 16, ss.; the next in Martini’s work on 
chap. tin., with whom also Scunurrer™ and Aurivitiius 
must be mentioned, as accurate and able interpreters of par- 
ticular places. The latest specimen of a translation, accom- 
panied by a historical exposition of a popular kind,'* may in- 
deed contain much that is original both in respect to language 
and history. but proportionably less that is well founded and 
worthy of the present advanced state of interpretation.'” 





135 Besides the Programs to be mentioned on xv. we may notice al- 
so the brief significations whicb are contained in some academical the- 
ses: Thesium inauguralium pars philologico-critica, praef. Scanurren, 
1783, 1788. 4to. 

136 Reden und Lieder aus dem Iesaias, theils ganz, theils nach ihren 
schwersten Stellen ibersetst und erklart, alle aber nach ihren geschicht- 
lichen Beziehungen dargestellit. Nebst einem Anhange aus dem Buche 
der Weisheit Freyberg, 1815 8. 

137 A large and very minute list of old writings and dissertations 
on particular places, for the most part small and of little value, may be 
found in Cazat’s Bibl. Biblioth. 8. 414 ff. 
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PREFACE. 





‘Tue following pages are extracted from the Preface to Mi- 
CHaELis’ Synrac Curestomatuy. This Preface was first pub- 
lished with the Chrestomathy in the year 1768; but it appeared 
at Gottingen in the year 1786, corrected, and enlarged by the ad. 
dition of the author’s valuable notes. 

ft is entitled: “ Johann David Michaelis Abhandlung von der 
Syrischen Sprache, und ihrem Gebraucli: nebst dem ersten 
Theil einer Syrischen Chrestomathie ;” John David Michaelis’ 
Treatise on the Syriac Language and its use ; together with the 
first part of a Syriac Chrestomathy. The first seven sections of 
the work are devoted to the following subjects : 


§. 1. View of the Syriac Language in general ; 

§. 2. Chaldee and Syriac are theeame language ; 

§. 3. Syriac and Chaldee differ chiefly in the alphabet ; 

§. 4. It would be advisable, to commence the study of the 
Oriental Languages with the Syriac, and to learn it 
before the Hebrew. 

§. 5. The Syriac is the easiest among the Oriental Languages, 

and the Hebrew the most difficult. The causes of this. 

§. 6. The Arabic is more difficult than the Syriac. The causes 

of this. 

§. 7. Is it easier to learn the Syriac or the Chaldee ? 


The next seven sections, from the eighth to the fourteenth in- 
clusive, are devoted to the use of the Syriac Language. In the 
§. 15th, the author shows, that “‘ Models of Poetry or Taste are 
not to be sought for in Syriac ;” in the §. 16th and §. 17th, he 
gives a “ View of the Chrestomathy,” and the “ Contents of the 
first part” of it; and in the §. 18th, he concludes with a very fa- 
vourable Account of Castell’s Syriac Lexicon. 

The accompanying pages are a translation of the seven sec- 
tions, which relate to the Use of the Syriac Language. 


New-York, June 29, 1829. Tur TRANSLATOR. 





§. I. The use of the Syriac Language for the illustration of 
the Hebrew. 


§. Hl. The use of the Syriac Language, particularly in regard 
to Hebrew Grammar. 


§. ILI. The use of the Syriac Language, in elucidating the 
phraseology of the New Testament. 


§. IV. Of books written m Syriac: and of the use of the Sy. 
riac New Testament. 


§. V. Some account of the Syriac Version of the Old Tests: 
ment. 


§. VI. The use of the Syriac Version of the Old Testament. 


§. VII. ‘The use which may be made of other Syriac works. 
particularly those published by the Assemans. 


THE USE OF 
THE 


SYRIAC LANGUAGE. 


§ 1. 


The use of the Syriac language for the illustration of the 
Hebrew. 


Tue first and most usual object that is proposed, in learn- 
ing the Syriac language, is derived from its illustration of the 
Hebrew. It is not necessary for me here to say all that 
might be said, since J have already stated the prominent to- 
pics, in the forty-first and forty-second paragraphs of my 
View of the means which are employed for ucquiring a know- 
ledge of the Hebrew Language ;* and 1 must request that 
these paragrapha be re-perused. I deem it necessary, how- 
ever, to subjoin to them the following. 

1. I have there indeed already observed. that the Syriac is 
less used than the Chaldee and the Arabic, for the illustration 
of the Hebrew ; and hence it readily follows, that any one, 


* [The title of this work is: “‘ Reurtheilung der Mittel, welche man 
anwendet, die ausgestorbene Hebraische S;rache zu verstehen." It 
was first published in the year 1756, when the author had resided at 
‘Gottingen ten years, devoting his chief attention to Hebrew Philology, 
and the works of Albert Schultens. See Eicnsorn’s Biblioth. der Bibl. 
‘Lu, B. ut. pp. 862. 863. Tr. J 
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who learns this easy language in any degree of perfection, 
can obtain from it more that was previously unknown ; and in 
the explanation of the Scriptures, he can so much the more 
frequently have the advantage of something new. 

It is only necessary, to take particular notice of some of 
the reasons, why so little has hitherto been derived from the 
use of a language as easy as this is. 

The following is one. The Jews, our first teachers in He- 
brew, understood the Chaldee, as it occurred in the Targum, 
and applied it to the Hebrew. Some of them, under the do- 
minion of the Saracens, spoke the Arabic as their vernacular 
language ; or, as learned men, they understood and used it. 
But, though they must have understood Syriac} books, they 
could not read them, on account of their peculiar written cha- 
racter ; and they were not interested in these books, because 
they were for the most part the productions of Christians. 
Thus they did not use the Syriac; and most philologists 
aiong Christians tread in the footsteps of these their precur- 
sors. Some few, who rose above the character of mere 
imitators of the Jews, and among such I would name the ve- 
nerated Scuuttens as one of the most conspicuous exam. 
ples, had unhappily too little knowledge of the Syriac, and a 
predilection for the Arabic, which this language can readily 
excite among its votaries, by its beauty, and the charm of its 
compositions : for, that beauty and poetry do not enter into 
the commendation of the Syriac language, I shall evince in a 
following* page. 

In the second place, most students acquired their know- 
ledge of Syriac, as I have already stated in the work before 
referred to, merely from the New Testament, without ever 
reading the Version of the Old. Now it is scarcely practi- 
cable, so to learn a language from the New Testament alone, 
that it may serve as a literary resource, independent of its 





“ [ Inthe author's work, from which the present Treatise is extract- 
ed, may be found a section ( §. 15. ) entitled: Models of. Pooiry or Taste 
are not to be sought for in Syriac. Ty. } 
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connexion with the New Testament ; for there occur too 
few words, and what is of importance here, very few names 
of the works of nature and art. The Old Testament is, in 
this respect, of a character entirely the opposite, and to a re- 
markable degree more rich in its vocabulary. 

' In the third place, there has been, for fifty years past, a 
want of such books of interest, written in the Syriac lan- 
guage, as we may now own and use. And if any one de- 
voted much attention to the language, he was obliged, if he 
had no access to manuscripts, to avail himself chiefly of the 
Versions of the Old and New Testament. Now it is easy to 
perceive, that from these alone the language cannot be ac- 
quired, in that extent and copiousness, which is practicable, 
if, as is the good fortune of our age, one has lying before 
him, and can make use of the Oriental Library of the truly 
excellent Joszru Simonivs Asseman (so replete with important 
and various extracts from Syriac books), the admirable Sy- 
riac Martyrology, and the Syriac Works of Eruneu Syrvs.* 
Should even the same word occur in these books and in the 
Bible, it is not the same to the reader ;. for he here meets 
with it in a varied connexion, from which he can ascertain its 
meaning, and not unfrequently with certain characteristics, 
whereas, if a Hebrew word were extant at the same time in 
Syriac, and the Syrian had retained it in his translation, I am. 
none the wiser for reading it in his version, than if I had pre- 





* [ The titles of these three valuable publications are : 

1. Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana, recensens Manuscrip- 
tos, Codices, Syriacos, Arabicos, Persicos, Turcicos, Hebraicos, Sa- 
mearitanos, Armenicos, EZthiopicos, Graeoos, AZgyptiacos, Ibericos, et 
Malibaricos, ex oriente conquisitos, comparatos, avectos, et Bibliothe- 
cae Vaticanae addictos recensuit, digressit, &c. Auctoritate, Jussu et 
Munificentia Clem. XI. It was published at Rome, 1719—1728. in 4 
vols. fol. 


2. Acta Sanctorum Martyrum Orientalium et Occidentalium, &e. 
Reme, 1748. 2 vols. fol. 


3. Ephr. Syr. Opera, in six vols. fol., published at Rome in the years 
1732-1746. See Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica, Tr. } 
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viously read it in Hebrew. It stands in the very same con- 
nexion, and thus is no further illustrated. 

Here then the Syriac supplies us with records of great ex- 
tent, from which we may elucidate the Hebrew, and which 
are not in use. because the public has been in possession of 
them but a few years. It is not the fate of learning, that very 
prompt use is made of the treasures, which enrich her. A 
book is printed, and lies long upon the shelf as an ornament 
not in use; for it does not immediately serve the purpose 
of the learned ; and too little indeed was he favoured by 
fortune, that could buy it. How commonly does this occur ! 
It is a chance, if within a hundred years of the printing of an 
- old outlandish book, any one can guess all, for which it might 
be useful, and of which the editor perhaps never once 
thought. In some cases this alway~ remains undiscovered ; 
and the book is lavished, as those blossoms, which nature de- 
signs only to change again to garden-mould, after they have 
for a short time exhibited their beauties. 

It is true, that Rome long since had these treasures in her 
Vatican Library : .and I may with justice call this city the 
special seat of Syriac learning. But the best votaries of Sy- 
riac there do not occupy themselves, with a reference to He- 
brew ; and they generally use their Syriac learning for a 
purpose, different from that of us Protestants. For as a _ 
great part of the Symun church has submitted to the See of 
Rome, and efforts are made to gain the other also, it is ne- 
cessary, with a view to be well versed in the usages, the li- 
turgies, the antiquities, and the history of the Syrian Church, 
that an acquaintance be formed with their own writings. At 
Rome, therefore, the Syriac is pursued, almost after the same 
propensity, which Virgil ascribed to the Romans of old : 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 


And it is important, in some measure to retrieve in the East, 
what seems to have been lost in Europe. In this manner is 
the Syriac, as to the actual knowledge that is obtained by its 
study, an important part of Roman learning ; and such is the 
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manner of its occupying those engaged in it, that they little 
think of making it illustrate Hebrew words. 

2. From the Syriac, we may not only derive much more 
for the elucidation of the Hebrew, but often somewhat more 
certainly, than from the Jewish Chaldee with which we are 
acquainted. | 

The former of these two propositions I have already casu- 
ally treated.* We have far more books of every kind in Sy- 
riac, from which we may learn this language to a much 
greater extent ; and more words, phrases, and constructions 
are to be met with, in so varied a connexion, that it is easy to 
determine with certainty their true sense. This is not the 
case in regard to the Chaldee, where our limited reading is 
restricted to the versions of the Bible. 

From this very difference arises the second claim: that the 
elucidations of the Hebrew from ‘the Syriac are often more 
certain, and carry with them greater conviction, than those 
derived from the Chaldee. I can at least say, that as long as 
I have illustrated an obscure Hebrew word merely by the 
Chaldee, and miss that word or its signification in Syriac, I 
am not without sensible fear, lest I should go astray. We are 
acquainted with the Chaldee, (excepting Daniel and Ezra), 
only from the writings of such Jews, as undertook to translate 
and explain the Hebrew Scriptures; and they lived pretty 
long, somewhere between four and ten centuries, after the 
cessation of the Hebrew language. They introduced into 
_ their Chaldee many words, which, as learned men, they had 
obtained from the Hebrew Scriptures ; just as the Christian 
Church has enriched other languages with Latin and Greek 
words. And they gave them, in Chaldee, that meaning, in 
which the ‘Rabbins had properly or improperly understood 
them in the Bible. Iam not certain then,, whether this or 
that particular word of the Hebrew Bible, which I meet with 
in Chaldee books, was at any time a part of the vernacular 
language of the Chaldeans, or was only introduced into it by 





* [ See §. 4. of the work from which this Treatise is extracted. Tr. ] 
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the Rabbins; and whether it owes the meaning, which Jew: 
ish writers give it, merely to their exposition of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, or to the existing usage of the Chaldee. But I am 
safe from this twofold apprehension, as soon as I meet with 
the word in Syriac, in that sense ; for it was not spoken, as 3 
half-learned language, by Rabbins, but as a native tongue, by 
such as were not at ali concerned with the Hebrew Bible, or 
at least too seldom, to acquaint themselves with its unknown 
words, and to employ it in the acceptation, which exegesis 
required. 

Whenever therefore, I meet merely in the Chaldee, with 
a word or alleged sense of the Hebrew Bible, that is not 
found in the other Oriental Languages, I have misgivings on 
the subject. And I am afraid, that it may be a word, not 
nurtured in its parent’s arms, but in the schools; and that the 
Rabbi took it from the Bible, well or ill interpreted by him, 
and transferred it into the Jewish Chaldee. 1 am at least 
very distrustful, if I do not meet with the word in the Syriac. 
But as soon as this is the case, I am freed from my apprehen- 
sion, and 1 think I am no longer about to move ina circle, it 
only I illustrate the Hebrew that is not clear to me, by means 
of the Chaldee and Syriac. 

I will endeavour to make this more intelligible by an example, 
where the mere Chaldee is doubtful to my mind. The words of 
Isaiah, Chapter xiv. ver. 23. a tat oan NONDDI PONOND? 
are most generally translated I will sweep it with the besom of 
destruction.* The Chaldee, Syriac and Vulgate here led the way 
of the modern versions ; and I have nothing whatever to say. 
in opposition to the sense, which is afforded by this translation. 
It is my wish only, that an explanation of the Hebrew words 
NONY and NONO!M, which occur no where but here, should 
be obtained from the passage, independently of the other Onen- 


aw ee ee ee 





* Supplementa ad Lezxica Hebraica, p.995. In these Supplementa may 
be found many other examples, where we must remain in doubt, if we 
are acquainted with the signification of a word merely from the Chal- 

— dee. 
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tal languages, so that the noun may mean besom, and the verb 
sweep. The Chaldee alone very promptly offers this to me : for 
there N° signifies to sweep, and NID besom, both 
from (9% dirt, and 0° to cleanse from dirt.* CanI 
with safety rely on-this? May it not be the case, that this 
Chaldee word is merely Rabbinic, and originated from the 
fact, that certain Rabbins interpreted the unknown Hebrew 
noun and v rb, by besom and sweep? If it be so, I should 
argue in a circle, in case I proved the sense of the Hebrew 
word from the Chaldee : for in the Chaldee, the Rabbins mere- 
ly so used it, because they believed, that it was to be so un- 
derstood in the Hebrew ! | 

I am free from this uncertainty, as soon as I find the same 
words in Syriac with the same meaning. But should that not 
be the case, my distrust in regard to the mere Chaldee is in- 
creased : and although I do not contradict it, yet I follow that 
sound logic, which it is so difficult to find, among most of 
those who interpret the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Shall I mention one other example, where I decide, with 
more confidence, against the mere Chaldee? Cuoccelvs, a 
man traly great in philology, who has furnished us with by 
far the best Hebrew Lexicon hitherto extant, (I make an ex- 
ception, however, in favour of Castell, for in the Hebrew his 
is better still, although it is not used), would translate mp 


3 in Isaiah 1. 22. potus tuus circumcisus est aqua.. The 
expression is indeed peculiar. I understand it to be Wine 
adulterated ¢ with water ; but to circumcise wine with water 
sounds to me, almost the same, asif I heard of Jewish infant- 
baptism. Coccrius, however, took this sense of the word 
from the Chaldee, where certainly ban is the same as 592) 
to circumcise. But as long as I discover this word, neither in 





* [ See Boxtorr’s Lexicon Chald., Talmud., Rabbin., Col. 847, on the 
Chaldee words cited; and Grsznivs’ Hebr. Handworterbuch, on the 
word pudox and his Commentary on Isaiah, xrv. 23. Tr. ] 

t { The German epithet here used by Micnasnis is getau/t, which sig- 
fies baptized, as well as adulterated ; hence his play upon the word, at the 
close of the sentence. Tr. } 
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one of the other Oriental Languages, nor in the Syriac, which 
appears in other particulars to be the same as the Chaldee, 


{ believe that ban to circumcise, is no word of the Chaldees 


themselves, derived from the parent stock; but that it 
merely a word of the Rabbins who spoke Chaldee. And I 
believe, that it was formed by them from this passage of 
_ Isaiah, because they did not know what ‘973 meant, and re- 


presented it as well as they could by 532). In short, it is not 
ancient Chaldee, but modern and Jewish ; and consequently, 
it is of no service for the explanation of a passage of Isaiah. 


But, on the other hand, if Wonks in Syriac also signifted ¢o cir. 


eumcise, the views of Cocceius would have had somewhat 
greater probability. 


$ID. 


The use of the Syriac language, particularly in regard fo 
Hebrew Granimar. 


In the application of the Syriac to the Hebrew, we must 
bear in mind, not merely words and phrases, (the contents of 
_ the Lexicon,) but principally the Grammar of the language. 
Here also the Hebrew cannot well dispense’ with the aid of 
the Arabic and Syriac, because the Hebrew Bible is far too 
inconsiderable, to admit of a complete grammar being formed 
from it with sufficient accuracy. For, to give an illustration 
of the case :—if a certain alleged grammatical rule or excep- 
tion depended only on a very few examples, and as to these, 
there was a possibility of giving a different analysis of the 
word, or of reading it in a quite different manner, the inquiry 
would be suggested: Is the alleged rule, exception, or ano- 
maly, well founded, or only imagined? And this case is of 
frequent occurrence in Hebrew Grammar, which appears to 
some a mere assemblage of exceptions. In such a case, we 
eannot well decide on any thing, without adopting the aid of 
the other Oriental Languages, of which we know more than 
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‘of the Hebrew. If these recognize just such a grammatical 
deviation, it is thus rendered evident, that this has been adopt- 
ed in the Hebrew; and it explains the example stated. But 
if such is not the case, the contrary continues probable, until 
it is shown, (at least by a sufficient number of undeniable ex- 
amples, that is to say, such as cannot be otherwise explained.) 
_ that the Hebrews actually had such a rule, or exception, or 
anomaly. 

Even the well-known rule, which is found in all grammars, 
that Vav and Yod, if they quiesce, may be omitted ; or, that 
they may be inserted as matres lectionis, (so that we have the 
liberty of writing the same word both in full and defectively) 
is called in question by critics; some of whom are of. opinion, 
that all these differences of orthography are not grammatical 
license, but errors of the transcriber. The Syriac language 
here turns the balance in favour of the grammarians, and 
against the rectifying critics ;* for in the records of Palmyra I 
discover, that the same word is written, sometimes in full, 
and sometimes defectively. 

The Hebrew Grammar occupies, to a certain extent, a mid- 
dle course between the Arabic and Aramaean. Where the 
consonants, the most important part of the language, are con- 
cerned, it appears in general somewhat more like the Arabic 
than like the Aramaean ; but this is not the case without de- | 
viation, and we may err, if we reject a Hebrew anomaly, 
with which the Arabs were unacquainted. | 

I will adduce an example, in which this iaenea to my- 
self. The Nun paragogic of the Hebrews after the Future is 
well known. And it is still more common in Arabic, where 
there is inflected a future paragogic, whichis so entitled. But 
the Hebrew grammars generally state, that beside this, there 
ts also, although not often, a paragogic Nun. suffixed to the 


Cee nee 





* ( Horraann (in his Syriac Grammar, Lib. 1. Cap. 1, §. 12.2.) gives 
examples in proof of this. He says, however, that the occurrence of the 
matres lectionis is more frequent in modern than in anetent Syriac; and 
he accounts for the fact, by ascribing it to the inflnence of the Greek 
language. Jr. ] 
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Preterit. Most examples of it are erroncous ; and those ad 
duced are only the result of perplexity, because it was found 
impracticable, to explain a certain obscure word, but by taking 
away something at the commencement, rejecting it from the 
middle, and suffixing it at the end. | 

The word [11 Deut. vin. 3. 16., to be met with twice is 
the same chapter, is at least an appropriate instance of this 
‘ anomaly. But, because I did not meet with any example of 
‘a paragogic Nun after .the Preterit, in the other Oriental Lan- 
guages, I suspected this also, and I intended to omit it in the 
future editions of my Hebrew Grammar. 1 would have ven- 
tured to change the vowel-points of the only example, and to 
express it in the Future 71779. The Future was not indeed 


quite appropriate to the context; but in this too, I adopted an 
expedient, to aid it, and to translate: which thy fathers would 
not have known. This opinion did not last long. In Synac 
writers, that had not hitherto been printed, I met with what 


grammarians keep out of view, that instead of aX Qo may 
he inflected also ado : for instance, in Asseman’s On- 
ental Library, T. 1. p. 235. e328 , or to take an example 


found in this Chrestomathy,* p. 7. d}0 . From this fact! 
I concluded that the Chaldees do the same ; and in the Tar- 
gum of Jerusalem and the Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan, in- 
stead of 9 we often find 1}5y. Then I began to think, thot 
the same might once have been the case in Hebrew. 





* [ The extract in the Chrestomathy is from the Chronicle of Die 
nysius, in Asseman’s Oriental Library, Y.1.p.411. In the Author's Sy- 
riac Grammer, §. 43., there are further examples. Tr. ] 

t { The use of the Paragogic Nun of the Preterit is well known in Sy- 
riac; for in the Preterit of almost all verbs, some of the persons appear 
with it. See Horrmann’s Syr. Gram, Lib. u. Cap.1 §. 53. Annot. 3. In 
Uhaldee also it is to be met with, as the author states ; for instance, in 
the Tareus, it occurs three times in a single verse. Ps. rxxvn. 17. Esca- 
Hors, (in his Einleilung ins A. T. B. 1. §. 11. pp. 76. 83.,) looks upon 

"the Non peragogic of the Hebrew asan archatsm; but Gzsemis, (in his 
Lehrgebaude der Hebr. Sprache,§. 78. Anmerk.2.,) expresses a differenc 
opinion. Tr. } | 
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n regard to the vowels and diacritical marks, Hebrew 
Grammar derives more illustrations from the Syriac, and but 
few from the Arabic. The probable cause of it is this: that 
after the Babylonian captivity, the Aramaean was for several 
centuries vernacular among the Jews who dwelt in Asia, 
and continued for a long time to be their learned language. 
It was no wonder then, if they at this time pronounced 
the Consonants of the unspoken Hebrew, according to 
their living language, that is, Aramaean; and were un- 
acquainted with the ancient pronunciation, which, as I ap- 
prehend, may have approached more nearly to the Arabic. 
At the present day, almost every people in Europe pronounce, 
according to their own native language, the Latin, which was 
written with consonants and vowels: the Italians pronounce 
in a peculiar manner ; the Germans and the French also; and 
the English depart very widely from them all. If it occurred 
to the Jews, therefore, a thousand years or more, after the 
total extinction of the Hebrew language, to add to the He- 
brew text the present vowels and diacritical marks; it can 
scarcely be supposed otherwise, than that, from their igno- 
rance of the long lost ancient pronunciation, they would have 
adapted their native language to the Chaldee or Aramaean. 
And that is not merely probable a priore, but I can prove it. 
When I issue my new Hebrew Grammar, on which I am now 
occupied, and which is to be reprinted in a form, entirely dif- 
ferent from the editions of 1745, 1768, and 1778, there shall 
be given illustrations of the fact. | 

My late revered father, in his Dissertation entitled Lenina 
Syriaca pro illustrando Ebraismo (Halle 1756),* derived 
many grammatical elucidations from the Syriac; and as I 
have made his Syriac Grammar the ground of illustrations for 
my Chrestomathy, I hope that no one may have this Syriac 
Grammar, without connecting with it the above-mentioned 
Dissertation. 


Ares Ne es 





*f{ This Dissertation may be foundén Port's Sylloge Commentt, Theoll. 
P.1.p. 170. ss. Tr. ] 


- 
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. 8 


Lhe use of the Syriac language, in elucidating the phraseology 
of the New Testament. 


The second use of the Syriac regards the Greek of the New 
Testament, which is so replete with Onental phraseology. 
Cases of this are generally called Hebraisms ; and I will not dis- 
pute about this word, since undoubtedly no man understands 80 
rouch of the ancient Hebrew language, that he can with con- 
fidence deny it any expression of another Oriental language. 
It may have been Hebrew, without occurring in the small col- 
lection of Hebrew books now extant. But Christ, whose 
words are translated in the Gospels, and the other Jews of 
his day did not use, as their vernacular language, the Hebrew, 
but the Chaldee or Syriac. And many of the peculiar Greek 
phrases of the New Testament will be in vain sought for in 
the Hebrew Scriptures; yet they are to be met with in 
Syriac. 

I have been marking, from time to time, in my New Tes- 
tament, such Syriac phrases, and shall perhaps publish them, 
when the collection is more enlarged. Should I not have time 
for this, there will at least be found after my death, on the 
margin of my eopy of Werstein’s New Testament, what I 
have thus collected out of Oriental az well as Greek wniters, 
that has not been taken notice of by others. I made use of 
Wertsrein’s margin, because this kind of collection, on ac- 
count of its similarity to his notes, seemed there to be most 
appropriate.* I will, however, adduce one or two examples. 

The New Testament says sometimes: to taste of death; 





* Something of this may be found in my Einleitung ins N. T., [fatro- 
duction to the New Testament, ] §. 20. ; in the fourth edition, pp. 145—149. 
| The corresponding reference, in Bishop Marsu’s Translation, is Vor. 
». Pt.1. Ch. rv. Sect. v. pp. 195—139. Tr. ] 
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tor instance, in John viii. 52. Hebr. 11. 9.* Because this is 
not customary in the Greek, and is as little in accordance 
with our living languages, as they do not imitate the expression 
of the Scriptures, the learned have found in the taste of death, 
according to their pleasure, emphases, mysteries, and depths. 
At one time, it describes the easy and rapid transition of 
death ; and at another, the bitterness of its taste ; then againa 
third found in it a deep theological sentiment or allusion, be- 
cause our first parents brought death upon themselves and all 
of us, by eating of a forbidden fruit, that was pleasant to the 
taste. In this emphasis and allusion to a mere scriptural nar- 
rative, we may truly be astonished to find, that the phrase is 
nowhere in the Old Testament; and this very deficiency 
might have been enough, to prevent the interpreter’s explain- 
ing it merely by the emphatic word, a Hebraism. But we 
may find it in the Syriac and Arabic writers; the former of 
whom are more nearly allied tothe New Testament, because 
Jesus and his Apostles spoke Aramaean. 

In Asseman’s Orntentat Lisrary, T.1. p. 51. the Edes- 


senes say: %o SAo2 aE Lal (Zc33 we but one 
death awaits us, which we must taste,t that is, we can die but 
once. Here is the same expression, except only, that we see 
whence it is derived. A passage of Epurem is more explicit, 
in his Commentary on the book of Genesis, Tom. 1. p. 46, where 
he makes Lamech say: Before that comes to pass,we shall die, and 


escape the misery ( (ZoSo 9 lo a) a2) by the cup of death, 
which we must taste. They imagined, therefore, that Death 


held. in hisfiand an empoisoned cup, which mortals were 
compelled to drink: in the same manner, perhaps, that 





* | The passages of the New Testament, in which the phrase yedonas 
Qardrou, to taste of death, occurs, are the following: Matt, xvz, 26. Mark 
1x. 1. Luke 1x. 27. John vin. 52. Hebr. 1. 9. In Hebr. x1. 5. also, 


where the Greek is 24 idtiv Odvarev, not see death, the Syriac is }Zas 
~ i") nol taste of death. Tr .) 
+ { Literally: One death is bafure us, which we shall taste. Tr. | 


¢. 
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other nations are accustomed to furnish him with a fatal shaft, 
the Jews with a sword, and the common people in Germany 
with a scythe. Thus, too, may we understand the expression 
of Christ, when he so repeatedly calls the death which awaited 
him, a cup which he must drink. 

There may be a doubt, perhaps, whether the Syrian Chnis- 
tians did not obtain these expressions from the New Testa- 
ment, somewhat in the same manner that our German, and to 
a still greater degree the English language, have aequired 
many Scriptural phrases, because some people are desirous at 
all times to speak according to the Scriptures, or as Swirt * bas 
it, in his satire on the Puritans, according to their father’s will. 

This cannot, indeed, be confuted from the Syriac alone, 
because our Syriac writers generally are Christians: though 
the contrary may still be probable, on this aceount, that the 
New Testament must have received the expression from some 
other language, and Christ must have received it from the 
common language of the Jews. The Arabic here furnishes 
us with new aid, from the circumstance that it exinbits 
to us, as evidences of the expression, ancient poets who 
were not Christians. An Arabian bard of pagan times, 
whose poem I have transferred from Scuuttens’ Gram- 
mar into my Arabic Chrestomathy, [ see p. 77. ] f says: 


Sars cits (lS Linde 
we must give the Hudailites the cup of death to drink ; and 
Scuu.revs cites, (p. 442. of his Arabic Grammar,) a corres- 


ponding passage.} 


® Tale of a Tub, p. 115. of the first volume of Swirt's Works, accord- 
ing to the Hawkesworth edition of 1760. 

‘+ Professor ApiER, in Nonnulla Matthaei et Marci enunciata, ez indole 
Linguae Syriacae explicata, p. 13. states some further examples of Arabic 
phreses, which give appellationsto Death, from drinking or intoxication. 
Some of these I think inapposite. 

¢ [ A similar phrase ie often found in Rabbinical writers. Thus: All 
the children of the world xnint xnpy {72340 taste the tasie of death. 
Dr. Gitt (in his Comment. on Matt. xvr. 28.,) quotes, in proof of this, 
Zohar on Gen., fol. 27, 4. and 37, 1. and on Exod., fol. 19, 2. and on 
Numb., fol. 50, 4. and 51,2. 4; and Midrash Keheleth, tol. 83,2 He 
refers also to Bereshit Rabba, Sect. 9, fol. 7, 3. 4., and Buxrors (in bis 
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St. Paul’s expression, n. Cor. xu. 7., the angel or messenger 
of Satan, to buffet me, the best interpreters understand, as re- 
ferring to a bodily disease. It is not my purpose at thts time, 
to explain it from the opinion of the Jews, who ascribed every 
disease to some evil spirit, and regarded all these spirits, as 
subjects and messengers, or angels, of the Angel of Death, 
who in particular is called Satan. It is now my intention 
only, to supply a very similar Syriac expression, which I have 
met with in Asseman’s OrtenTaL Liprary, T. 1. p. 215., 
where a transcriber, in the subscription of a book, says 
that he wrote it at a time when he was sick; which is in 
Syriac, when I received buffetings on account of my sins :— 

fak. <> A-aon ew DQO59 +> ? 

The verb ¢xavdad\i2w, so common in the New Testament, 
and of which I made mention some time since, im the Pro- 
gram* to my Lectures on the Septuagint, pp. 20. 21., may 
be here introduced ; as I then expressly deferred what may 
be better stated while I am treating of the Syriac, than when 
speaking of the Septuagint. 

The noun sxavdadov is sufficiently explained by Commenta- 
tors, and good Greek writers were not unacquainted with it. 
It properly signifies: the loose and lightly set small stick of a 
trap, which, at the slightest touch, suffers the weight resting 





Lexicon Chal. Talm. Rabb.) gives the words of the citation. Dr. 
Pautus (in his Commentar aber das N. T., Vol. 1. Absch. txxvut.) adds 
the following passage from Jalkut Chadasch, fol. 69, 2.: ‘There are 
thirteen who laste noi the taste of death : Enoch, EXieser the servant of 
Abraham, Methuselah, Hiram king of Tyre, Ebed-Melech the Ethiopian, 
Pharosh’s daughter, Serah the daughter of Asher, the three sons of 
Korah, Elijah, Messiah.” Tr, } 

* ({ The title of this work is: Jon. Dav. Micmarris Programme, 
wortane er von seinen Collegtis Ober die txx. Dollmetscher Nachricht giett, 
und zugleich das erste von diesen Collegiis ther die Sprichwérter Salemonis 
anktindigt. Gottingen, 1767. oc:'avo. Program, in which he gives an ac- 
count of his Lectures on the Septuagint, and at the same time submits 
the first of his Lectures on the Proverbs of Solomon. See Roszwmitzer 
Handb. fir die Luerat. der bibl. Krit. und Ezeg. B.n. Abth. 1. Abseh. y, 
St. 3. at the close. Tr. ] 
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on it to fall; and in a general sense, the trap itself may be 
called oxsvdarcw. The verb ¢xaviadiZw derived from it, is not 
deduced from classic authors; but it must, according to its 
derivation, be the same as the phrase, to set a trap for any 
one, or tu catch him with it, or, if the trap itself be in the 
Nominative, ‘he trap caught some one. The pure Greek was 
still less acquainted with this verb in a moral acceptation. 

In the New Testament the noun and verb are often met 
with, and perhaps not at all times in the same sense. We 
cannot properly cail it a Hebraism, as we do not in one in 
stance find the verb, in the whole Greek version of the cano- 
nical books of the Old Testament.* The Book of Sirach is the 
first that has it, Ch. ix. 5, xxm. 8. xxxu. (or according to 
others xxxv.) 15. or as others have it 16. or 19; but still the 
New Testament may hence derive much for its elucidation. 
The last passage of Sirach requires more illustration that it 
gives; and in the two preceding, the word is used of a more 
particular catching, and placing of the snare. In the New 
Testament, on the contrary, it most generally occurs in such 
@ manner, that (if I may be permitted, on account of the am- 
biguity, to. retain the Greek word,) by scandalizing, inconsi- 
deration seems to be alleged, rather than wickedness and de- 
sign. it does not, so to speak, set a trap, but only permits 
something to lie in the way, over which a person may fall. 


It here seems to be the translation of the Syriac Yao 2 ’ 


which primarily, in its proper signification, means to fall, but 
then, to fall away from a religion, be it true or false; to be 
irritated at any thing, and on this account, to break off from 
fellowship with him who does it. 1 will adduce some exam- 
ples from my Chrestomathy. At page 43, it is related, that 
the King of the Homerites desired and received from Alex- 
andria a Bishop, before the decree of the Council of Chal- 
cedon, which condemned Eutychus, was recognized at Alex- 





* I have since, however, found one example of it in a canonical book, 
Dan. 31. 41; but that I could not have known in the year 1768, for Da- 
niel in the Version of the Lxx. was first published at Rome in the year 
4772. 
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andria ; but this Bishop soon died, and as this Council .in the 
mean time was there recognized, and Theodosius was pro- 
scribed, on account of the faith, and because he would not 
subscribe to it, the King of the Homerites was displeased 


fe) af YVarl| ), and would not receive any Bishop 


from Alexandria. It may be remarked, that the word is here 
used, not of an apostasy, but of an affront, on account of which 
the Homerites separated from a Church, regarded by the wri- 
ter as heterodox. 

Bishops were introduced among the Homerites, in violation 
of the usages of the Church, and without being consecrated 
by Bishops ; see p, 45. The author greatly disapproves of 
this ; and he thus writes of those who disapproved of it, as 


well as himself: “ but many (aX aol), did not regard 


this as an ordination, and did not recognize them; upon which, 
there arose a great schism.” In this passage, it might be 
thought, perhaps, that the Syrians may have derived from 
the New Testament, their signification of the word, because 


it occurs in an ecclesiastical sense : but in p. 97, Ne 


fallen, has the same sense as angered, displeased. 

This gives, it is true, to most passages of the New Testa- 
ment where ¢xavdaXi2w occurs, no other sense than they al- 
ready have among commentators : but still it illustrates them, 
and evinces, that this verb had acquired, in ancient Greek, 
and even with the Septuagint, a signification so unusual.* 
At direct variance with it, is a common pulpit observation, 
that [ the German word ] drgern [ to offend ] does not mean 
fo irritate a person, but to make him arger { worse ], or to cors 
rupt his principles. This is a well meant moral and etymo- 
logical reflection on the German word : but it is unwarranted 





* [ Avery fall investigation of this subject may be found in Jomay- 
nis Vorstu de Hebraismis N. T. Commentarius, Pars 1. Cap. in. 9. pp. 87 
—105. of the edit. Lipsiac, 1778. Tr. ] 
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in the Greek, which actually says with a Syriasm, to provoke 
one to anger, to irritate. And I must ascribe it to a happy 
accident, that in the German there is found a word, which so 
well expresses the sense of the Syro-Greek, although the Ger- 
man Translator knew nothing of the Syriac. 

One particular passage of the New Testament, however, 
seems to be still more indebted to this interpretation from 
the Syriac, and to be, for the first time, by means of it, ren- 
dered intelligible and consistent. In Matt. xvin. 1—10. the 
_ subject is pride, and the severest curse is denounced agamet 
those, who offend one of the least ; but of this it is said again, 
verse 10., take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones : 
just as if to offend and to despise were the same, or that to 
offend was a consequence of pride. This removes a great 
obscurity in the passage, as long as to offend is taken, in the 
usual ecclesiastical sense, of setting a‘bad example. But as 
soon as we understand by ‘xavdari2u, to provoke one tn sucha 
manner, that in anger he withdraws himself from us ; yes, 
and apostatizes from Christ himself, and supply* the narrative — 
from Mark 1x. 33—50, all is then clear. As the disciples of 
Jesus disputed by the way, who among them should be the 
greatest in his kingdom, Jesus places a little child in the midst 
of them, takes it up in his arms, and says, if they do not be- 
come as this child, they cannot enter into his kingdom ; and 
whosoever shall receive one such child, or the least disciple 
of Christ, in the name of Christ, and for his sake, will have 
received Christ himself. John ventured in reply, to make a 
suggestion to this effect: his master Jesus spoke somewhat 
too indefinitely. ‘ Many strangers called upon his name. 
He himeelf, and his fellow-disciples, had in short met with 
one, who prayed over those who were possessed, and wished 
to cast out the evil spirit in the name of Christ ; but they 





* I refer to my Introduction to the New Testament, §. 96. pp. 910— 
915. In the third edition, §. 120. pp. 7722—774. [ In the fourth edition 
§. 121. pp. 879—881; and in Bishop Marsn’s translation, Vol. ul. Pt. » 
Ch. 0. Sect. 1. pp. 6—9. Tr.) 
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fy forbf{d him, because he was not in fellowship with them ; and 
yet he supposed, that Jesus would not disapprove of their 
conduct.’ Upon this, Jesus answered : he did greatly disap- 
prove of it. At least, this man could have been no adversa- 
ry of his, but must have been a worshipper.. And whosoever 
held in contempt only one of the least of his disciples, and 
injured him, and provoked him, on that account; he would 
have severely to answer for it. If such an one, only an 
humble disciple, as was that individual of whom they spoke, 
should by their opposition be alienated from faith in him ; 
one of the greatest sins would have been committed. Here, 
to provoke, to alienate from Christ, and to despise, are very 
nearly allied to each other. 


§1V. 
Of Books written in Syriac ; and of the use of the Syriac 


New Testament. 


Tue third use of the Syriac language consists in this, that 
it puts us in a situation, to read and understand a number of . 
useful books, which are written in it.* This is generally the 
object for which we learn a language ; but we are apt to pass 
by this in regard to the Oriental Languages, at one time, be- 
cause we design merely to use them for their illustration of 
the Hebrew, and our intention leads us no further than this : 
and at another time, because in these languages, (excepting 
a version of the Scriptures, or Liturgies,) very little is extant 
orknown. The latter is not the case, in regard to the Sy- 
riac language. Independently of a complete Version of the 
whole Bible, and even of the Apocryphal Books, we are of- 


* [ An Essay on the Literatare of the Christian Syrians, ( Ueber die Lit- 
teratur der christlichen Syrer,) by J. F. Gaas, is inserted in Pavius’ 
Repertorium fir biblische und morgenlandische Literatur, Vol. su. pp. 358 
ss. of the edit. Jena, 1791. Tr. ] _ 
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fered a valuable library of important, and for the most part 
unexamined works, most of them indeed as yet in manuscript, 
but some in print. and I would add, (lest the latter should be 
thought single sheets,) even folio volumes. 

Among these works, it is true, the version of the Scrip- 
tures holds a very di:t.nguished place, on account of its criti- 
cal and philological use ; and an omission would be discover- 
ed here, if I did not make particular mention of it. 

In regard to the versions of the New Testament, I shall 
readily be relieved from the necessity of this, as I should be 
compelled to repeat what .I have treated at length on this 
point, in my Curae tn versionem Syriacam Actuum Apostol:i- 
corum, cum consectaris criticis, de indole, cognationibus, et 
usu versionis Syriacae tabularum novi foederis, (published in 
the year 175.>),* and also in the second edition of the /ntro- 
duction to the New Testament, §§. 24—31.t 

But I must say something, in regard to the version of the 
Old Testament, at least as preliminary, and defer the proofs 
of what I stafe. Those, who have hitherto attended my 
usual College Lectures, which I read on some one or other 
chapter of the Bible, will readily recal to mind the proofs. 
If ] have time, I will on some future occasion gather them 
from these Lectures, where they lie scattered, and transfer 





* { This valuable work is a sinall quarto of two hundred pages, pub- 
lished at Gditingen, in the year abuve mentioned It contains: §. 1. 
interpretations of the Greek text derived from the Syriac; $$. n—v1. 
a critical examination of the Arabic Version of the Episiles, an-i the Acts 
of the Apostles, edited by Erpxxtus, and a comperison of tbis version 
with the Syriac ; §. vu. a collection of readings in the Syriac not noted 
by Dr. Mitt ; §§. vni—x. a comparison of the Syriac and Latin Ver- 
sions; §. x1. a list of Greek MSS. allied to the Syriac ; §. xu. a view of 
the peculiar readings of the Syriac; §. xm. remarks on Werstgin’s want 
.of due care in examining Greek MSS. Tr. ] 

+ lo the fourth edition, more shall be stated on the value of this 
version; but [ cannot designate the parayraphs, because so much of the 
work is not yet printed. | The author wrote these words in 1786, and 
in 1788 the fourth edition of his work was published. The passage re- 
ferred to is §§. 53—60. pp. 361—409; in Bishop Mansn’s Trans. Vol. n. 
Pt... Ch. vu. Sect. un—ix. pp. 4—51. Tr. } 
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them to the critical Dissertations, which I propose to 


write,* on the causes of the various readings in the Hebrew 
Bible. 


& V. 


Some account of the Syriac Version of the 
Old Testament. 


"The Syriac Version of the Old Testament is of great im: 
portance, and pleases me moré than that of the New. It is 
incorrectly stated by some, that it was made from the Greek : 
as far as I have hitherto examined it, sometimes casually at 
isolated passages, and sometimes in my critical lectures on 
entite chapters, I find it throughout, immediately translated 
from the Hebrew text.t In the readings of the Hebrew 
text which it expresses, and in the interpretation which it 
gives of Hebrew words, it is very often different from the 
Septuagint : and in each chapter where I have instituted a 
comparison, I have found several such differences. I would 
offer to give examples, from any chapter that might be se- 
lected ; but it is the less necessary, because my reader may 
find them, in the printed critical Lectures on the 16th., 40th., 
and 110th. Psalms. 


oe le ee te re en es ee 


* This is now out of the question; but some of the kind alluded to 
will be found in my Introduction to the Old Testament, if I live to finish 
it. [Of this work, only a small part ever appeared. It is the first por- 
tion of the first volume, published at Hamburg in the year 1787, com- 
prising Introductions to the Book of Job and the Books of Moses. It 
contains 352 pages, small quarto, and is written in German. The av- 
thor died four years after its publication; in the year 1791. Tr. ] 

t | This is also asserted, iu express words, by Grecony Barne- 
BRAEUSs. See Assessan's Oriental Library, T. n. p. 274, and ABULPHARA- 
cius’ History of the dynasttes, p 100, together with the internal evi- 
dences adduced by Eicaaorn, in his Iniroduction to the O. T., Vol. u. 
§. 253. Tr. 

64 
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I do not deny, that the Syriac Version not unfrequently 
agrees also with the Septuagint ; but that is not to be wonder- 
ed at, and is no objection to what I state. No two transla- 
tors always read or interpreted differently from each other ; 
and just as well do I discover, that the Syriac accords, some- 
times with the Chaldee, and sometimes with Symmachus, 
or other Ancient Versions. 

Nor will I deny, that the Syriac translator had at hand the 
Greek Version of the Scriptures, and may have taken much 
from it ; and I should wonder if he had not done so, as the Greek 
language was so much spoken in the cities of Syria, and m- 
deed yet further in those of the Euphrates, and in Edessa. [ 
do this, even in the German translation of the Hebrew Bible, 
in which J am now occupied.* In the preparation for it, I 
consult, not merely the Greek, but at the same time the other 
Ancient Versions, as often as I find it necessary ; and in the 
execution of it, I look into Luther’s Bible, to borrow from ita 
happy expression, when I am in want of one ; but still I trans- 
late from the Hebrew. Just in this manner, I imagine, the 
Syriac translator acted, in regard to the Septuagint. 

Some of the more remarkable coincidences, between the 
Syriac Bible and the Greek, did not however proceed from 
the original translator, but from a supposed improvement, 
which Jacos or Epessa undertook, at the beginning of the 
eighth century, and of which important notices may be seen 
in the Journal des Scavans.{ As far as my observation ex- 
tends, the Syriac accords with the Greek, more frequently in 
Ezekiel, than in the other books ; but I do not know the cause 
of this. I have observed the same also, in regard to the Pro- 
verbs of Solomon, yet with the particular and unexpected 
circumstance, that the Chaldee Version follows the Septua- 
gint still more ; so much so, that in my notes of readings to- 





* [ Michaelis made this observation in the year 1768; and the next 
year, apart of his very able German Trans/. tion of the Bible was frst 
published. The entire work, in part improved and enlarged by the au- 
thor, afterwa'd appeared, between the years 1773 and 1792. = 7. } 

t The Amsierdum edition, Octeber 1765, Vol. 1. pp. 67-99, 


a 
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ward the middle of this book I find, in those readings of the 
Hebrew text which they translate, that the Septuagint is more 
frequently accordant with the Chaldee and Syriac, than with 
the Vulgate.* 

It seems, that the books of the Old Testament were not all 
translated into Syriac by one hand ; for example, the transla- 
tor of the books of Moses appears to me a different person 
from him, who furnished the Syriac Bible with the books of 


Chronicles, ‘This may have a bearing on the preceding ob- 


servation. Now and then I discover traces of the religion of 
the translator, which indicate a Christian and no Jew. A 
Jew by religion would not have employed the Syriac, but 
the Hebrew letters, and would have used the Chaldee Tar- 
gums more copiously, than is observed in most books of the 
Syriac Old Testament. This a Jew by birth would have 
done, if even he had been converted to Christianity. If there- 
fore most books of the Syriac Bible thus evince, that the in- 
terpreter had no acquuintauce with the Targums, I then think, 
that the translatorf never was a Jew by birth. 

In the Potyezors, the Syriac text is not the best, but often 
very incorrect. The fault of this cannot be ascribed to the 








© When I wrote this I was unacquainted with a Treatise by Dr. 
Darue, De ratione consensus versionis Chaldaicae el Syriacae proverbio- 
zum Salomonis, Lipsiae, 1764, in which he makes this observat on, and 
states as the cause of the fact, that the Chaldee translation was made 
from the Syriac, and afterward only altered in some places by the Jews, 
This subject I must defer, and treat of it in my Introduction to the Old 
Testament. | 

¢ [ The: religion and nation of the Syriac translator are unknown. 
Kirscs, in the Preface to his edition of the Pentatench in Syriac, (pp. 
n—vin. of the edit. Leipziz. A. D. 1787), presents a brief view of the 
different opinions on the subject, and adds also some judicious observa- 
tions. He argue-. that the author of the Syriac Version was a Syrian. 
According to Ricuarp Simon he was a Jew; that he wasa Jewish Chris- 
tian is maintained by Darux; and in the opinion of BrertHo.tpt and 
our author, he is to be regarded as a Christian. Gesxnivs, in the Intra- 
duction to his Commentary on Isaiah, Th. 1. §. 12. 3., (or pp. 429. 430, 
of this volame,) maintains the last opinion. Tr. ) 
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editor solely, although it is certain, that Gasrrex Stontta was 
by no means an Asseman; and for the publication of the Sy- 
riac Bible he brought ncither the skill, nor even the care requi- 
site, which might in some measure have supplied the want of 
learning. But the fault is partly to be ascnibed to this: thas in 
the execution of the work, there was unfortunately employed 
avery faulty manuscript. Dolath and Rish, Yud and Nun, 
especially in proper names, are often evidently altered. How 
frequently does this deviation give a sense, notyall accordant 
with the Hebrew text! Although the faults are not limited 
to these few letters; yet I mention these only, because they 
are very frequently committed. But J have also found at 
times, in using the Syriac Version, that it must be printed in- 
correctly, and even so much so, that I can readily conjecture 
the true reading.* That word conjecture may iedeed excite 
some suspicion, whether I may have guessed rightly : bat if I 
add that I have at times confirmed my conjecture, on com- 
paring Ersrex, and have found the reading which I conjec- 
tured, the text with ‘im, or where the text was faulty and 
printed according to the Polyglots, still iJlastrated by him, 
this may in a measure call forth a favourable prepossessian. 
I do not readily venture a critical conjecture ; but if, so ta 
speak, it obtrudes itself upon me, I adopt it. 

From what has thus far been said, it follows, that whoever 
reads the Syriac Version of the Old Testament, not merely 
for the acquisition of the language, but would apply it to a 
critical use, or judge of its interpretations of the Old Testa- 
meat, he will do well, at least wherever any thing appears to 
him obscure or doubtful, to examine the various readengs of the 
Syriac Version, which are to be found in the sixth volume of 
the London Polyglot. I bave commonly found among these 


= 


* In the Polygtot Bible which my revered father le& me, § sometimes 
find, written on the margin, his conjectural emendations of the Syriac 
text; and I regard these conseetares in the main as probedle, and most 
of them. 8s trne. 
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what I sought for, but not always ; on many occasions Erase 
has had it, and other conjectures remain as yet mere conjec- 
tures, that is, without evidence. 

Of how great importance Erurem Syrvus may be to a 
scholar, who desires to read and use the Syriac Version, my 
reader may have already observed; but in regard to his 
Works, I shall soon speak further. It is my intention here, to 
point out oaly a few other helps, which the scholar, who 
wishes, if I may so speak, to exhaust the uses of the Syriac 
Version, mus employ. 

Of some books of Scripture we have Arabic Versions, 
which are made from the Syriac; of this character is the 
Arabic version of the book of Job, which is printed in the 
Polyglots, and in great part the so called Maronite Arabic 
Version of the Psalms. Whoever compares these with the 
Syriac, wil] sometimes be enabled to understand an uncommon, 
and on that account obscure or doubtful Syriac word, with 
more correctness, or at least with a greater degree of certainty. | 
This is particularly useful, in regard to the names of animals and 
plants; for these words have heretofore been very little un- 
derstood, because we have no works on Natural History, in 
Syriac as we have in Arabic. Gasriex Stovrra was accus- 
tomed to translate them, so to speak, without the least regard 
for the public, as it casually occurred to him, and as uk under- 
stood the Hebrew word to which the Syriac answered, from 
the Vulgate, or from a Hebrew Lexicon ; just as if the Syriac 


* [ Fhe Author here inserts a long note, on this and other Arabic 
Versions of the Psalms, which jt is thought proper tv omit. _ 

It may be weil to state, however, that the Arabic Version of the 

Psalms, in the Loxpon Potyotor is formed trom the Greek, and not 
from the Hebrew, as alleged by Bavmoarten in the Hailischer Biblio- 
thek. 
The Maronile Arabic Version of the Psalms, our autbor asserts in the 
omitted note, was formed, not from the Greek, but from the Syriac. See, 
to the contrary, Rosemtixrer’s Handbuch fir die Literatur der bibl. 
Kritik und Exegese, B. wi. Abth. 5. Absch. 3; also Ercugoarn’s Einleit. 
ins 4. T.B. nu. Kap. m. §. 297, and his Repertonum, Th. iv. Abh. 21. 
Tr. } 
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translator must have understood the Hebrew word, in that 
manner which prevailed in Gabriel’s day. Casteu:, whose 
Syriac Lexicon I esteem very highly, and regard as the most 
complete portion of his Heptaglot Lexicon, has indeed correct- 
ed many of these faults, and translated in his Lexicon different- 
ly from what occurs in the Latin Version of Gabrie} Sionita: 
but words from natural history are still the very poorest part 
of his Dictionary. Here then the Arabic Versions seem to me 
to be of great use. They were made at a time, when both 
the Arabic and the Syriac were vernacular and hiving Ian- 
guages, in Syria, Mesopotamia and Assyria ;* and when we 
might expect, that the translator knew, which phot or animal 
was called by this or that name in Syriac, as it was a common 
appellation ; and in Arabic we are still less expesed to error. 

The Latin Version, which accompanies the Syriac in the 
Polyglots is not to be trusted ; and it has been made, neither 
with the necessary skill, nor even with proper care. 


§. VI. 
The use of the Syriac Version of the Old Testament. 


The use which may be made of the Syriac Version is 
partly critical, in the proper wa of the word, and 
partly exegetical, 

The critical is afforded, if we collect from this version the 
various readings of the Hebrew text which it expresses. It 
furnishes us with a great supply of these, hitherto not known 





* It may be objected, that in this case no Arabic Version would be ne- 
cessary. On this account I would state, that in cities where the conquering 
nation, the Arabian, prevailed. there the Syriac language gradually sunk 
more and more into disuse; and that ax the Christians who resided out 
of the above-mentioned provinces used the Syriac Inn-uage in divine 
worship, this language becam: unknown, at an earlier period, out of 
Syria, Mesopotamia and Assyria. This rend. red Arabic Versions of the 
existing Scriptures necessary, before the Syriac wholly ceased to be a 


living language. 
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and still lesexamined, and many of them important. Some- . 
times it confirms the common reading of the Masorites, in 
opposition to’ other Ancient Versions, or to the Samaritan 
text ; sometimes iticohtributes by its own, to set forth other 
readings of the Masorites. To what deference it may be 
entitled in either case, I cannot now inquire. 

The exegetical uses I value far more highly, in regard to 
the Syriac Version of the Otp than of the New Tesramenrt : 
and for this reason, because in the Old Testament there is 
more obscure, that stands in need of explanation. This is the 
case particularly, if obscure Hebrew words are translated by 
the Syriac interpreter, who might know much more concern- 
ing them, than we in Europe, after the lapse of so many cen- 
turies. I have treated of this, in my View of the means, to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the Hebrew language, § §. 22. 23. 24., to 
which I now refer, to save repetitions. Here, and as far as 
it relates to the signification of particular words, the Syriac 
- Version (on account of its age. and because its author spoke, 
as his native language, one that was allied to the Hebrew,) 
has in a degree the authority and credibility of a witness. 
The case is different, as soon as the question is, whether this 
or that meaning is to be adopted in a particular passage point- 
ed out; for the question, in this case, is merely logical, and 
can depend neither on witnesses nor authority. Yet still an 
Ancient Version may possess another kind of merit ; which 
is, that it may elucidate an obscure passage of the Hebrew 
Bible, the sense of which at least modern commentators have 
misapprehended, and give an explanation that was not thought 
of, and which on close investigation may prove true. It is 
indeed merit enough, if this true explanation were to be met 
with only in a degree, and it gave us a hint, which led us 
further I must acknowledge, that I have not unfrequently 
been indebted to the Syriac Version for something of this 
kind, and lest the supposition should arise, that it always con- 
sisted in trifles, I will give an example ; and doubtful as it is, 
on account of a double reading, no friend of Christianity, no 
intelligent skeptic can regard it among trifles. 

_ Jf we understand Isaiah xxv. 7. according to the usual in- 
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terpretation,* in which yo is to swallow up, pid to cover; 
and m0 a vatl, then there arise phrases, the unfitness of 


which might convince any one, that Isaiah had in view no- 
thing of the kind. What expressions! Tue Loxp will swal- 
low up the face of the covering, that is covered over all people, 
and the vail that is spread over all nations. What is a face of 
the covering : acovered face ! some may reply. But how then 
can it be spread over the people? We cover a face, but we do 
not cover it over other heads. What an idea, 2o swallow up the 
cai; or if you will, destroy the vail, or cast tt info the sea! 
Luruxr had too nice a sense of the propneties of the Ger: 
man language, to have translated this: he used other words, 
and thus softened the hardness of expression, which he dis- 
covered.| The moderns have brought to the interpretation of 
the Scriptures more learning, but not equal taste. If we com- 

pare them with him, he appears to be an intelligent man, who 

had good taste, but was bold in translating, and attnbuted to 
his author his own sentiments; while all learned Commenta- 
tors appear to be, I dare not say what, but only the contrary 
of the excellencies just commended. 

I shall not adduce all that has been suggested, with a view 
togive a tolerable sense to the words of Isaiah; for how 
would it comport with a preface to a Syriac Chrestomathy ? 
The only suggestion that I can make, before I proceed to the 
subject itself, is that all difficulties vanish, if instead of OVI 
we read with the Syriac, Chaldee, and Symmachus yoy ; 
For as the verb yba signifies to smite (and particularly so 





* ( Inthe ¢ext of our English Bibles, it is thus: “ And he will destroy 

in this mountain the face of the covering cast over all people, and the 

~ vail that ts spread over all nations.” In the margin, we read swallow up, 
instead of ‘‘ destroy,” and covered instead of “cast over.” Tr, 7] 

+ [Lutuer’s words are these: Und er wird auf diesem Berge das 
Jiallcn wegthun, damit alle Volker verhallet sind, und dic Decke, damit alle 
Hleyden zugedeckt sind; i.e. Andon this mountain he will remove the 
vail wherewith all people are vailed, and the covering wherewith al! 
nations are covered. Tr. } 
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sa Syriac), and °]D) is used in reference to anointing kings, 
Wwe may actually translate very handsomely, and agreeably 
to the context: The Lord will smite the face of the tyrant, 
who rules over all people, and is anointed Lord over all na- 
tions: he will smite death for ever. Here Death would signi- 
fy the universal tyrant over all people ; and as to JOON, 
which I translate Lord, or more strictly, unctio ad magistra- 
tum, we nced only be informed, that magistrates in the East 
assume asa title the abstracta generis feminini.* I regard 
this reading as any thing but substantiated, yet as I have men- 
tioned the readings of the Syriac translator, it may serve for 
an example. I proceed to what I particularly propose to 
say. | 
I will, then, not change the Hebrew text at all, but take it 
as it stands in opr printed Bibles; and the Syriac Version of 
the words : miait-bo-by MIDI MID first pat 
me in the way for a better explanation. The Syriac 
translator renders them, almost retaining the Hebrew words: 


a © * eo 
CIS vSY V2 Amoszfz |Amogo | 
f—So-SoS and the offering whichis slain fort all peo- . 
ple. The Hebrew words may by all means signify this ; 
7]83 to pour, to shed, is the common word among the He- 


brews, that is used of drink-offerings, and in Arabic it is ap- 
plied to offerings in general, without this restriction. For 


= NS SE AS TNS Oe renee 0 re om 


* (On the use of the feminine abstract in Syriac, see Horrmaym’s Sy- 
riac Grammar, Lib. u1. Cap. 1. §.110. Tr. ] 


y v 
tL The words DP “SX may be translated én behalf of, as in Acts 
xvi. 1. Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art permitted to speak 


rey EY WR in behalf of thyself. Tr. ] 
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> ee - 
re) CN signifies he has offered, e) Waren 
‘ - 


Kim wr0-3 the blood of the offering. 


an offering, and 


The very Syriac W039 to offer seems to be the same as 


this, and a mere transposition of letters. As soon as the 
Synac translator suggested to me this thought, it occurred, 


that I might permit {15 to remain in the former part of the 
verse, without a single alteration of the reading, but in the 
sense which it has in the Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic, to de- 
vote. Then Isaiah is made to speak of an offering for all 
people, and of one, who was made a curse for all nations ; 
and this in a very appropriate connexion. He had just been 
speaking, at least as I understand him, of the fall of Baby- 
lon, and had connected with it the happy penod of the New 
Testament, which he delineates as a feast unto Zion, pre- 
pared for all people. Then follows, that with the offering 
for al] people, Death also shall be destroyed for ever ; that 
is, his power shall be taken from him, and immortality shall 
be restored. Is not this almost as express a prophecy of 
Christ, as that in Chapter tin., and without the least 
violence to the words? To present it at one view, I will 
translate the 6th. to the 8th. verse, according to the interpre- 
tation, which J] am accustomed to give in Lectures, and to 
establish by proofs, on account of its departure from that 
which generally prevails :— 

Jehovah will prepare on this mountaina feast for all people, 
a feast of costly meats and of wine, the fat of which shall be 
pure marrow, and where casks of wine shall be emptied. 
And he wilt smite on this mountain the visage of the curse, that 
has been cursed for all people, and the offering that is offered 
forallnations. He will destroy death for ev-r, and Jehovah 
will wipe away all tears from all faces,* 





* { Our author adopted this version, almost word for word, in his Ger- 
man Translation of the Bible, Vol. vm., containing a Translation of 
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In respect to this value of the Syriac Version of the Old 
Testament, I have often regretted, that it could not be had 
for the use of students, in a cheap edition. The diminished 
price of the London Polyglot, which has hitherto cost fifty 
or sixty. and now may by chance be had at public sales for 
twenty Rix dollars, will suit a scholar here and there. Yet, on 
account of its size, it is not a book to be read in Universities. 

Two days previous to my writing this, i Lave receiv- 
ed the Syriac Psalter, which Professor Datue has pub- 
lished at Leipzig. I consider it very useful, and we should 
have advanced further in Oriental learning, if, instead of the 
numerous editions of the Syriac New Testament, there had 
sooner been in existence a manual edition of the much more 
instructive Version of the Old Testament. Upon the first 
inspection of this Psalter, I see one thing which I could have 
little desired ; it is the Latin Version, which makes it unfit for 
a manual in colleges, and renders the student remiss. The 
Syriac language is almost too easy, for any one tu require a 
translation ; it must therefore be for the use of those, who 
desire to learn no Syriac at all, and yet wish to read what is 
contained in the book. Since I have read the preface, I am 
satisfied with the translation ; yet with the feelings of one 
who cannot alter it. 7 





Isaiah, and a Commentary on the text. RosgnmUcier ( in his Scholia 
in V. T. Pars im. Vole 1.) translates : “ Et abolebit in monte hoc spe- 
ciem operimenti operientis omnes populos, et velanen expansum super 
omnes populos” Gesgnius (in his Version of Isaiah ) says: “ He des- 
troys on this mountain the vail ( Schleyer ), which covers the face of all 
people, the vail ( Hale) which vails all nations.” Avausri and De 
Werte (in their Translation ) render thus: “ And he removes from 
this gountain every appearance of tho vailing ( Verhtliung ), the vail- 
ing, which spreads itself over all people, and the covering ( Decke ), 
wherewith all nations are covered.” Tr. ] 
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§. VII. 


The use which may be made of other Syriac Works, particularly 
those published by the Assemans. 


Beside the Version of the Scriptures, of which I have ne- 
cessarily treated more at length, the Syriac language offers us 
a very large store of valuable works, for the most part in 
manuscript, but some in print. 

Joseru Simonivs Asseman, (Europe has not heretofore 
recognized a scholar as accomplished in the Syriac [an- 
guage,) gives in his admirable Oriental Library an account 
_ of these, and sometimes extracts also from them. Some of 
the smaller works he has even published entire. 

Another very important contribution is made by the 
works of Erurem Syrus, published at Rome in the year 
1732—1746; but without some knowledge of Syriac, all 
hope must be relinquished, of becoming acquainted even 
with the subjects of which Ephrem treats, by the aid of the 
accompanying Latin translation of the work. This transla- 
tion, which did indeed proceed from an Asseman, yet not 
from Joseph Simonius, but his nephew, Srer#en Evonius 
Assrman, is exceedingly loose. Sometimes the translator did 
not understand the Synac ; and in ovseiplaces, which are so 
easy, that one cannot go astray, he is so unfaithful, as to write 
differently from what is found in the Syriac. Here he omits 
what Ephrem says, and then he adds whet the author never 
thought of; and all this so paraphrastically, that we do not 
read Ephrem, as much as Asseman. . 

This Asseman published the 4cts of the Oriental Martyrs, in 
the year 1748, which I highly value, on account of its Syriac 
text, and [ mention it among the most valuable works. It is not 
my intention, however, to give an account of books, but of the 
use to which they may be applied. General and Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, the Geography of Asia, and certainly the Inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, as far as I have been able to 
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observe, will profit most largely, from the perusal of these 
works. 

1. The Profane History of Asia has already acquired much. 
new light, by means of what has hitherto been published of 
Syrian affairs. If space admitted, I might establish this, by 
the additions which I have noted, in. the sixteenth volume of 
the Universal History (pp. 413—431. of the German transla- 
tion), and which I mention, because they are derived merely 
from my Syriac and Arabic Chrestomathy. This portion of 
the Universal History is, however, ane of the good parts of 
the work, and is probably the production of Sats, the best 
contributor to the Ancient History ; a circumstance which I 
must state, because my additions certainly could not do much, 
if they should be added to the miserable Continuation of the 
Universal History, which is regarded in England as a Book- 
seller’s publication, that gives bread to hungry authors. That 
in this compilation, there is something to be improved or 
added, need not be wondered at. Or I need merely mention 
the 46th. page of this Chrestomathy, where is printed the 
Edessene Chronicle. Together with the notice of the Edes- 
sene kings, extracted in Asseman’s Library, it is the most con- 
siderable portion of the materials, which Bayer* used, in his 
Historia Osrochna et Edessena ex nummis illustrata. And in 
regard to all this, these few sheets, which I publish under the 
title Chrestomathy, are a very small part of the stores in His- 
torical materials, that are to be found merely in Asszwan’s: 
Oriental Library, from which General History might obtain 
very great additional accessions, although Asseman did not: 
write with a view to it, but to Ecclesiastical and Literary 
History. | | 3 

How important would be the use of Syriac, if we had more . 
entire works in that language, especially if they were histori- 
cal. I will only mention one, a part of which we possess in a 
condensed form, in Arabic and Latin. Gricory AsuLpHa- 


* ( This is Taropaiius Srecryrip Bayer or Barer ; and his very valu- 


able work referred to, (see Watt's Biblioth. Britan.) was published A. D. 
1734, in 4to. Tr. ] 
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mactus ‘whose History of the Dynasties Eowarp Pococke, in 
the year 1663, published in Arabic, with a Latin translation, 
and which ts as yet one of the chief sources of Asiatic history,) 
is the same person, whose life is to be found in this Chrestoma- 
thy, at page 81:* G.aory Barnesracus, primate of the Jaco- 
bite Christians in Chaldea and Assyria. The work was origi- 


, nally written in Syriac, and was entitled Joss Lox 
{so} .t It will be found in the notice of his writings, 
at page 112. numb. «Az (i. e. 19). The Arabic is merely 


a translation, or rather, a general abridgment of it, 
which was made by B.ru: sxacus himself, a short time before 
his death, at the request of certain Arabians; and he devoted 
not more than a month to it, as is related in his Life, at p. 105. — 
of this Chrestomathy. But the Arabic Version, if 1 may so 
call it, does not by any means exhaust the uses of the onginal 
Syriac work. This consists of three parts, which Asseman 
entitles: 1. Chronicon Patrum et Regum ; 2. Chronicon Patn- 
archarum Antiochia et Jacobitarum ; 3. Chronicon Primatun, 
Patriarcharum, et Maphrianorwm Ontntis. The Arabic 
wholly omits the Jast two parts, which indeed generally relate 
to Ecclesiastical history, but often comprehend particulars 
connected with General History ; and it contains the first 
only, and that never entire, for Asseman states, that the Sy- 
riac here comprises far more than the Arabic abridgment. 
Asseman’s words are: sed et prior pars, quam idem auctor 
Arabice postea publicavit, et Pocokius latine interpretatus est, 
MULTO PLURA Continet, quam historia dynastiarum, stve facta 
Arabum et Mogulensium spectes, sive res Christianorum in 
Thracta, in Syria, in Mesopotamia et in Perside. 

How much would be gained by Asiatic history (which is so 





* ( The extract, containing the life of eyreNeo/” , is from 


Assgman’s Oriental Library, T. 1. pp. 248 ff. Tr. } 
t ( That is: “ History of the times.” Tr. } 
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greatly interwoven, in the middle ages, with that of Europe, 

particularly of Byzantium, of the holy wars, and of the Rus- 

sian that is now coming to light ;) could we but read this au- 

thor in the original, and without abridgment! Among all the 

Syrians, with whom we are acquainted, he is by far the most 

learned man. He collected the materials for his history, in 

places where now ignorance prevails, from the treasures of 
ancient Libraries, which have probably been long since de-. 
stroyed, and particularly, as he says himself, from Syrian, 

Arabian, and Persian writings, belonging to the archives of 
Maraga, in the province of Adorbigan. And, moreover, in 

his Syriac Preface, he declares it to be his chief object, to 

preserve to posterity the remembrance of what occurred in 
his time and that immediately preceding. This gives his work 

a still greater value, for Grecory Baraesraces lived, just at 
one of the most interesting points of time, from A. D. 1226 to 
1286, under the great Tatar conqueror, Hulak; and as his 
predecessors lived to see the conquest of Jenghiskan, he lived 
to see Hulak, a brother of Mangu, restore at Bagdad the em- 
pire of the Califate. He was himself a resident in those 
“countries, which were the theatre of this great revolution ; 

and as he was primate, he had the honour-of seeing and being 
established by this great king, the very name of whom (to 

the humiliation of historical science, and of all thoughts of 
posthumous renown,) many an accomplished historian has not 

once heard ! . 

Of this work (the manuscript of which is reposited in the 
Vatican Library, and has been used with so much advantage 
by Asseman in his Oriental Library,) I have spoken the more 
fully, because I desire, that the scholars of Germany may use 
it, not as a printed book, but by means of a copy in Libraries. 
I have some hope of this, which rests upon the deep interest 
which his Excellency the Prime Minister, Baron von Minca- 
HauseEN* manifests in our university. This eminent promoter 


* { The University of Gottingen long flourished under his auspices ; 
for the space of more than thirty years, he was entrusted with its interests 
as Conator; but, two years after the hope of Michaelis had been ex- 
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of the sciences is engaged, in making one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to historical knowledge in Germany, and 
obtaining in manuscript, for our University, the Syriac Onigi- 
nal of the Chronicle of Barhebraeus. Should this succeed, X 
shal] be my first concern, in the subsequent* parts of this 
Chrestomathy, to print, as specimens, some of the most re- 
markable passages of the Syriac Work, which are not found 
in the Arabian Version, and consequently could not have 
hitherto been used by our historians. My wish extends indeed 
much further, and I would publish the entire work with a 
Latin Version; but this depends so much upon the will of 
booksellers, on the taste of the public, which alone engages 
publishers in such an enterprise, and on my life, health, and 
circumatances, that I will not now promise any thing. Bat 
this is certain, that what I cannot do, will be done by others 

after me.t | 





pressed, the great patron of learning was no more. He died A. D. 1770. 
See the Conversations-Lexicon (in German, an English translation 
of which is forthcoming at Philadelphia, under the title: Amzricas Es- 
crctopeDis,) Art. MOxcunausen. Tr. } 

* | These were never published. Bat, asa substitute for them, we are 
furnished with a Syriac Chrestomathy by Gosravos Kxors, which is 
derived in great part from valuable manuscripts. It first appeared at 
Gottingen, in the year 1807. Tr. } . 

+ The whole aspect of things has been changed since the time when 
the above was written. The venerated WincxeLmasn, who would have 
been useful in obtaining the copy from Rome, wasassassinated, and thus 
all failed. But new hopes have arisen. Prof. Bruns found the same 
work in the Oxford Library, transcribed it, and printed a specimen of it 
in the year 1780, under the title: De rebus gestis Richardt Angliac rogis 
in Palaestina. Excerptum ex Gregori Abulpharagts Chronico Syriaco. 
Edidit, verti, illustravee Paul Jac. Bruns, LL. D. Oxzonrts, 1780. Since 
his return té Germany, be has offered an edition of the entire work. It 
is very desirable, that it should be obtained by subscription or limitation. 
The only evil is, that as soon as a particularly usefal work, which probe- 
bly a thousand persons would procure if it were out, (I think such might 
well be the case, as a far greater number of this Syriac Chrestomatby is 
already disposed of, and it was long since printed for the second time, ) 
bas been printed by jimitation, the limited copies become rare; not 

from scarcity, for they are to be boughs afterward at double price, but 
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2. Ecclesiastical history has already acquired very impor- 
tant accessions, merely from Asseman’s Oriental Library. We 
cannot peruse Beavsopre’s Histoire Critique de Manichée et du 
Manichétsme, without remarking, how much light is shed on 
the history of Manes by a single line of the Edessene Chroni- 
cle,* and what Beausobre in other respects owes to Asseman. 
From the same work are derived some of the most important 
additions, of which Mosheim availed himself, as his guides in 
Ecclesiastical History. And yet Mosheim, from his ignorance 
of Syriac, could make only an imperfect use of Asseman’s 
work ; for although Asseman annexes a Latin translation, and 
one indeed that is correct, to the Syriac passages which Mos- 
heim cites, he that reads the text wjll discover more, than 
one whose attention, while he reads the Latin, isslistracted by 
the intervening lines which are unknown to him. 

But many resources, that might contribute much to Eccle- 
siastical History, have not hitherto been used at all. The 
third part of the Syriac Works of Ephrem, which is almost 
entirely directed against heretics, may, notwithstanding its 
declamatory tone, and its want of solidity, shed much new 
light upon the History of Polemics, { have found this parti- 
cularly the case, in regard to the Manicheans; and I think it 
certain, that Beausobre might still receive considerable ac- 
cessions from Ephrem. On this account, I propose to print 
something relative to this, in the future portions of my Chres- 
tomathy. I shall make ne-mention of Asseman’s Acts of the 
Martyrs: for while in the history of the martyrs there ap- 
pear to be many fables, yet every one acquainted with Ec- 
clesiastical History knows, how important they are, on ac- 





from indifference, and because no one has “ public spirit,” as the English 
call it, to promote what is useful. I could wish, for the best interests of 
Oriental and Historical literature, that I might be put to the blush by the 
result, and reduced to the necessity of recalling my censure; with plea- 
sure would I do so. 
* It occurs in the Chrestomathy, at p.62. [ The extract in the Chree- 
tomatby is from Asszman’s Oriental Librapy, T. 1. p. 387 ff. Tr. J 
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count of the truth contained m them, which a critical eye can 
readily discover. 

To Ecclesiastical History appertains, among other particu- 
lars, what is called historia dogmatiumn. This is indeed not ag 
important to us, as to the Roman Catholics, because we do 
not establish our faith upon the authority of the fathers, or of 
an ancient Church ; but it is still important to us, in regard to 
the Canon of the Scriptures. As in my Introduction to the 
New Testament, I have now and then derived something 
from the decision of the Syrian Church, on those Books that 
are called in question, I must here correct an error which I 
have committed. I stated, p. 1899,* that Ephrem Syrus did 
not cite the Revelation of St. John, in those places, where 
Lardner, from his ignorance of the Syriac language, and his 
reliance on Asseman’s translation, thought they were to be 
found cited ; and this is and continues to be the truth. I 
said, p. 1901, that no passage occurred to me, where Ephrem 
cited the Revelation, (I had not indeed perused his work for 
- this purpose, but made extracts from it), and I intended to 
give a probable proof, that he did not regard it as authentic. 
But this will not now hold true; for at p. 332. of the Second 
Part are the decisive words, which I here arrange in the po- 
etic form, as they are metrical : 





* ( The author here refers to the second edition of his Introduction. 
In the fourth edition, ( §. 278. pp. 1605. 1606.) he corrects his error; 
gives a German translation of Ephrem’s words; and with great respect 
quotes Hassencamp. He says, p. 1606; ‘Ephrem Syrus, of whom J 
‘believed in my second edition, that he had never cited the Revelation, be- 
“ cause I found, that the passages quoted by Lardner were insufficient, has 
‘‘ indeed cited it, and even as a divine book. In the second part of his 
‘« Syriac works he writes, ( p. 332. ) expressly : ‘ John saw, &c.”” 

The words here given in Italics are omitted by Bishop Mersh in 
his Translation. See Vol. iv. Ch. xx. 8. av. p. 495. of the Lend. 
edit. 1802. Ty.) 
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that is, John saw in his revelation a great and wonderful book, 
zoritten 6y God, and sealed with seven seals. M. Hassencamp 
has pointed out the passage, in his work* against my Intro- 
duction, and in the preface, he has declared his purpose to 
make, from the Syriac Fathers, a collection of that kind, 
which Larpner has given us from the Greek and Latin. 
The materials for such a collection are not indeed as impor- 
tant, as those which Lardner had before him; because we 
now have no Syriac writers so old, and as testimonies, almost 
all relates to antiquity. But I expect something more from 
the collector than from his precursor; for Lardner was a 
mere compiler, who always deserved the thanks of his read- 
ers, when he abstained from giving them opinions, and 
grounds for deciding : and in this Hassencamp is his opposite. 
If Lardner’s errors are to be attributed to ms advanced age, 
im which he continued to write, Hassencamp has the advan- 
tage of bemg young. In short, I include such a collection 
among the uses, which Ecclesiastical History and Doctrinal 
Theology may derive from Syriac records. ‘This impartial 
notice must not be regarded as a singularity in me. Iam 
displeased with no one, because he differs some what from me 
in opinion, and writes against me ; nor yet, because he disco- 
vers a remarkable passage, which I did not discover. The- 
belligerent manner of some scholars induces me to think it 
necessary, thus to apologize for my favourable notice of M. 
Hassencamp. 





* | Anmerkungen tber die letzten Paragraphen des H. Hofrath Mi- 
chaelis Einleitang ins N. T.; Marburg, 1767. Tr.) 
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3. The Geography of the East derives endless profit from 
the Syriac writers, particularly those of the middle and early 
ages. I need only mention the two geographical tables of 
the Monophysite and Nestorian Episcopal sees and monaste- 
ries, which are found in the second and fourth volumes of As- 
seman’s Library : and yet they do not by any means contain 
the whole of what is geographical, nor do they cite all, 
as we may learn from Asseman. I am at least indebted to 
them in this respect, that I discover much which before was 
obscure, in ancient geography, particularly that of Syna, 
Chaldea, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Media, and Persia; and I 
avoid the false steps of my predecessors. I have often stat- 
ed, that if errors or uncertainty prevail in Bocuarr’s Geo- 
graphy, neither is this to be accounted to the disparagement 
_ of Bochart, nor is what I* say more correctly to be accounted 
to my praise, but that the latter belongs to the good fortune 
of our day, which in truth I value as a sufficient recqgmpense. 
Bocuart wrote before these Syriac records were in print, 
and he could not predict what would be contained in them. 
This is sometimes the case with Cexrtarivs also, in his 4n- 
cient Geography ; though in general he was ignorant of that 
only, which he might have learned from Asseman, if he had 
lived in his day; and he commits few faults of his own. 
The views of Cellarius were indeed far more correct than 
those of Bochart, who was partial to a hypothesis chosen al- 
most by an absolute decree, and was far too etymological. 
The Rector of Merseburg appears in ‘the character of the 
judicious man, and the Frenchman, who was advanced at 
. court, is the etymologizing pedant : and still, (with what in- 
justice !) Bochart is valued in Germany more: highly than 
. Cellarius. Yet while Cellarius discovers a Syrian city, Ma- 
Goa, which is nowhere to be found, but which it was thought 
- Purny mentioned in his Hist. Nat. L. V. c. 23.,t and the ex- 





*({ Our author here alludes to his work entitled: Specilegivts Geo- 


graphice Hebraeorum exterae post Bochartum, Goetting. 1769. 1780. 2 
vols. 4to. Tr.) 


t Bambycen, quae alio nomine Hierapolis vocatur, Syris vero Magog. 
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cessively sceptical Harduin did not doubt of this, but was 
more inclined to think of Gog and Magog; on the contrary, 
it immediately follows from Asseman’s Library, that we must 


read Magog, and have no thought of Macoe: for HyoD So 


is the city of Hierapouis* in Syria. 

The only writer, who has hitherto employed these records 
for a geographical purpose, is Dr. Bu<cxixe, in his Description 
of Asia. It is not yet to be had in book-stores ;t but as I am 
in possession of the first sheets of it, I can state, that Asseman’s 
Oriental Library is one of the best and most advantageously 
applied resources of this Geography. Dr. Bushing’s purpose 
is properly the Geography of modern times, and the present 
condition of the earth ; yet he has much of what relates to the 
middle and the early ages. If I would treat of these in refe- 
rence to the Scriptures, how much aid do I then derive from 





" [ This is the city which contained the celebrated temple of the 
% Zs ee 4 
goddess [AssZ or (As3Z THARTHO or THERATHO ; and it hee 


had the following names : 
y 
1. In Syriac 1yO2% Maszvtc ; 


2. In Arabie GN-4+-4- ig Manzope, from which, by an ea- 
sy change of lett-rs, may have originated, 
3. In Greek and Latin Bampyce. 
4. It was afterward called Hizrapotis, (“Isgdransc,) the Holy 
City ; and 
5. Its present name is Masue, which is pronounced MamBenpes. 


: 7 « 
See MicwakExis’ Lez. Syr. on the words soa and ( As 3Z . 


See also Mattr-Brun’s Geog. Vol. 11. P.1. B. xxvin. Reins of Hiera- 
polis. Tr. } 

t Itis evident, that this must be understood of the year 1768, and not 
of 1786, as the second edition of the work may have already been in a 
great measure disposed of. [ An English translation of Dr. Buscausa’s 
Geography was published in England, in the year 1754, 6 vols. 4to.; and 
an English Translation with 36 maps, which I.now have before me, af- 
terward appeared. Lond., 1762, 6 vols. 4to. Tr. ] 
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Syriac! The Syrian Zobah of David has been diligently 
sought for, and nowhere found ; but at last, from mere con- 

jectures, and moreover in opposition to the whole connexion 
of history, it has been placed on this side of the Euphrates. 

They were the records of Syria alone, that ever taught me, this 
was a kingdom, the chief city of which was Nisibis ; for such 
is the Syriac Lo o% 

I have as yet spoken only of one book. It is not necessary 
for me to remark, that out of the Acts of the Martyrs also. 
geographical knowledge may be obtamed; and how much 
must be expected, if we acquire more Syriac works, particu- 
larly that above mentioned of Grecony Baraesragvs ! 

Geography becomes possessed of those regions, in which 
dhe Syriac language was formerly spoken, if we find the pro- 
per names of Countries, Cities, Rivers and Mountains, wnit- 
ten in Syriac letters. As long as we are acquainted with them 
in European letters, we are often in danger of making two 
cities out of one name that is differently wntten. And two 
actually different cities, the names of which do not admit of 
being readily confused in Oriental orthography, but from the 
imperfection of our alphabet, when they are written in Euro- 
pean letters, sound nearly alike, may be regarded as the same. 
At another time, we mistake an Oriental name, if we have it 
before us, merely in our own orthography : as many know, it 
must have happened in regard to Jécuen’s learned Lexicon, 
under the article Hesepsesv, where is given a Syrian city, 
called Sasa; but no one would hence suppose that this city 


“was written D0 a and revealed to us that Zoba, ayy. 
with the king of which David waged such dreadful wars. 





_ 


* See my treatise De Syria Sehaca, which was read before our Society, 
on the 16th of November, 1766, and shall appeer in the second part of 
my Commnentationes Sorielati Sctenttorum oblatae. | The Syrians and Arabs 
call it waOaga and (Pp PeetO2, Netsibin and Netsibia, from 
which the Greeks have derived Nie:£ie, on Coins Nesi&is and according 
to STEPHENS Ndesbsc. See Gasexivs’ Hebr. Dent. Handw. ma \y. Tr. } 
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4, The Syrian Interpreters of the Scriptures appear to me, 
to be worthy of regard. From my own use, I am acquamted 
only with Epazem ;* for the others are not in print, and. I 
possess no manuscripts of them. But I will describe his work, 
according to my view of It. 

We shall generally in vain consult him for elucidatrons of 
Hebrew words, and particular philological observations; be- 
cause he comments on the Syriac Version, and not on the. 
original text. What is valuable therefore in JzRows, and 
what Erarem, by means of his native language, might have 
more fully effected, he has not effected. On the contrary, in 
a favourable point of view he is the opposite of J:roms. As 
the latter seems to love truth almost solely for philology, and 
to reserve nothing for the explanation of the subject that is 
homiletic or allegorical; Erure™ is judicious in this respect, 
and sometimes acute ; no friend of miracles, and still less of 
fables. And in the prophecies, he is free from the propensity 
of endeavouring to find Christ every where, even when not 
the subject of prediction. A disciple of Cocceius, therefore, 
would not be satisfied with him; but that is no disparagement, 

I will give one or two examples of his way of thinking. 
He thus understands Genesis 1v. 1. Ihave borne a man-child 


unto the Lord. This is incorrect: for bap must 


be the accusative, on account of the Hebrew.f But yet 
J commend him, because he was not disposed to ascribe. to 
Eve the knowledge of the whole doctrine of Christ. 


Chap. vi. 4. he calls the sons of Gad, fuaaiaz judges, 


He had previously explained : the sons of Seth, which are the 
people of God. In the second interpretation, did he refer to 





-—— 


* [ This celebrated Syriac author lived:in the fourth century. He 
was commended in the loftiest terms by the Greeks, Latins, Copts and 
Armenians; and was entitled by the Syrians Master of the World. See 
Horrmann’s Prolegomena to his Syriac Grammar, §. 2. N. J. Annot. 3. 
. ] 

t{? ri} “AR wR n 2p is the Hezrew; and the SaMARITAN is 


plecisely the same. Tr. ] 
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Psalm rxxxn. 6.7 He is not willing that giants should be 
found in this chapter, and to get rid of them, he assumes, that 
the posterity of Cain, who inhabited an unproductive region, 
were diminutive, and therefore the well-grown posterity of 
Seth seemed to be giants. 

in Chapter vin. 14. he makes the observation, that as early 
as the time of Noah, the Solar year, consisting of 365 days, 
seems to have been known ; for on the 17th. day of the second 
month the deluge began, and it ended on the 27th. of the same 
month, in the year following. Ifthen we reckon: ~- 


from the 17th. of the second month to the 16th. of 
the same in the following year, by the lunar year, 354 
and thence tothe 27th. . - - + -~ . .- .- Ij 


the resultis just - - - - - - +--+ - - 368 


Whether the suggestion be true or not, it evinces no or- 
dinary genius. Another might perhaps have said more pro- 
perly, God afforded the means of discovering the true year, 
but Ephrem gave rise to the suggestion. 

In Chap. x. 9. we recognize the Mesopotamian, who thought 
more favourably of Nimrod, than other Commentators are 
accustomed to do. No one interprets the 10th. and IIth. 
verses better than he. Ephrem was at home in this country, 
and was acquainted with the common and the ancient names 
of cities. | 

In Chap. xv. 1—7. he so writes, that we must believe, by 
righteousness he understands as much as a merit: faith was 
reckoned to Abraham as a merit, and was rewarded by God 
with the performance of such great promises. 

He suggests, at Chap. xxv. 12., very judiciously, the lad- 
der has no appropniate signification, but is introduced, that the 
angels may ascend and descend upon it: yet these angels are 
a representation of divine providence in behalf of Jacob.* 





yee 





* {| The Author adds some further observations. derived from Ersrew, 
which it is thought proper to omit. Some ,examples of his mode of 
interpretation are given above inthis volume. See pp. 454. 456. Tr. } 
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‘These examples may very well suffice, to excite to the study 
of the Biblical Interpretation of this Father. But I wish we 
had several other interpreters, whom Asseman mentions, and 
who might in part be of more importance than the ascetic 
Ephrem. 

Mosnem, in his Institultones Historiae Ecclesiasticae, p. 
208,* writes of Tozopore of Morsuxstia, (who is mentioned 
in this Chrestomathy, p. 4. tf): “ Theodori Mopsuesteni opera, 
quamvis post obitum maximorum errorum accusatus sit, aut 
prorsus perlisse, aut inter Nestorianos hodie tantum Syriace 
legi, dolebunt cuncti, qui vel ea considerarunt, quae Photius 
ex illis retulit.”_ [ Although Theodore of Mopsuestia, after his 
death, was accused of very great errors, the loss of his works, 
or their existence at present among the Nestorians in Syriac 
only, is lamented by al], who have paid attention merely 
to what Photius has cited out of them. ] And he writes, 
at p. 211: 4—*% Nemo longius in reprehendendis Origenis 
sectatoribus progressus est, quam Theodorus Mopsuestenus, 
qui . . . . etiam in commentaris suis ad veteris Testamenti 
vates, ex antiquiori historia oracula eorum pleraque declarare, 
ausus est.” [No one went further, in censuring the fol- 
lowers of Origen, than Theodore of Mopsuestia, who ... . in 
his Commentaries on the prophets of the Old Testament, did 
not hesitate to explain most of their predictions by ancient 
history. ] It may well be the case, that TuzoporeE goes too 
far, by not interpreting of Christ certain passages which ac- 
tually relate to him, so that he may be regarded as a Judaizing 
interpreter. But a Christian expositor, who in a certain de- 
gree thinks with Grorius and Lz Cuerc, and is of so re- 
mote a period, may teach us much that is unknown ; and he 
is better thana Jerome. Perhaps he has not gone too far, but 





“ [ The passage is to be found in Mosaxzim’s Eccl. Hist. Cent. v. P. n. 
Ch. 1. §. x.; in the Helmstadt edition (A. D. 1764), at p. 186. Tr. J 

t { This mention of Tuxopore occurs in the ‘“ Epistle of Simeon, 
Bishop of Betharsama, concerning the Nestorians,” found in Assxman’s 
Oriental Library, T.1. p.346 ff Tr. j 

t [ See Moswzin’s Eccl. Hist., Cent. v. P. 11. Ch. u.§. v. ; in the 
Helmst. edition (A. D. 1764), at je 189. Tr.] 
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while innocent is accused by those who are uninformed, as 
Mosheim seems to think.* 





“ { The character of Turopore or Morsvzstu, as a Commentator on 
the Scriptures, is given by Dr. J.G. Rosznmtiver in his Historia Inter- 
pretationis Librorum Sacrorum, Vol. 11. pp. 250—265. of the edit. Leipzig, 
1807. On the subject of the Literature of Syria in general, Horrmasx 
wrote an Essay (which appeared in BertHoipt's Theological Journal, 
T. xiv. pp. 225—291.) entitled: Kurlze Geschichte der Syrischen Litiera- 
tur, Brief History of Syriac Literature. On the History of the Syriac 
Language also, he treats at large, in the valuable Prolegomena which ac- 
company his Grammar. Tr. } 
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APPENDIX, 


BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


The best elementary works, for the study of the 
Syriac Language. 


Untit the commencement of the sixteenth century, the 
Syriac Language had been little studied in Europe; but 
since that period, it has engaged the attention, and been illus- 
trated by the publications of very numerous and able writers. 

Among the elementary books, which have appeared, the 


following may be regarded as particularly valuable to the Sy- 
riac student. 


J]. GRAMMARS. 


1. Henry Opritz’s Syriasmus, Letpzig and Frankfort, 1678, 
Ato. 


It is highly commended by Horruann, ( Gram. Syr. Prolegg. §. 6. 2.) 
as excelling all that preceded it. 


2. Joun Davin MicsaeEuis’ Grammatica Syriaca, Halae, 
1784. 


This is little more than a revised edition of the Syriasmus of Curis- 
sian Benepict Micwar is, the author’s father. The work is nota 
mere compilation, as most publications of the kind, but is original, and 
the result of indefatigable labour. Its copious Paradigms of verbs and 
nouns are very useful. The volume is a small quarto, pp. 299. 


3. AnprRew Tueopaitus Horrmann’s GRAMMATICAE Synia- 
cae Lisriis. Halae, 1827. 


No other Grammar of the language will compare with this. Horr- 
MAENW occupies, in Syriac, the place assigned to De Sacy in Arabic, and 
to Grszmus in Hebrew Literature. To the Syriac student, no 
other elementary work can be as valuable. It is a quarto volume. 
pp. 418. 
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II. Lexicons. 


I. Epmowp Castety’s Lexicon Syriacom. 

It originally appeared, as part of the Herracio? Lexicon, which ge- 
nerally accompanies the London Polyglot, and was published at Low- 
don, 1669. Dr. Castext was aided in the execution of it by Bishop Br- 
VEKLDGE. 


2. Joun Davin Micuaguis’ edition of this work. 

It was published in a separate form, at Gdttingen, 1788, and is enti- 
tled: Epwowp: Castexri Lezicon Syriacum, ex ejus Lezico Heptegiotio 
seorsem iypis describi curavit atque sua adnotata adjecit Joannxs Davip 
Micnaklis. It consists of two volumes 4to., pp. 978. 


3. Cuapres Scuaar’s Lexicon Syriacum ConcorpanriALe, 


ELugd. Bat., 1708. 

This admirable work contains all the words of the New Testament, 
and at the same time numerous other words and phrases, belowging to 
the Syriac and its kindred languages. It has also very useful indexes, 
in Syriac and Latin. Horrmasn (in his Gramm. Syr. Prolegg. §. 5. 
3.) says of this Lexicon: It cam scarcely ever fail the student of the New 
Testament. 


4, Erienne Quatremere’s Syriac Lexicon. 

This indefatigable student has for some time contemplated a Lexi- 
con. He has examined, with this view, all Syriac works now in print, 
and some MSS. also; he has visited the rieh treasures in the Oxford 
library and the Vatican: and the result of his labours will, no doubt, 
be a far more complete Syriac Lexicon than any extant. 


IJ. Curestomarnies. 


1. Joun Davio Micnazuis’ Syriac Cargstomatay, Géthn- 
gen. 

It was the original design of the author, to issue this work in parts. 
_ The first Part, however, is all that appeared. It ts a small octavo vo- 
lume; and comprises a Treatise (in German ) om the Syriac Language and 
tis use (pp. 124.small 8vo. ), and a Syriac Chrestomathy (pp. 138.). The 
first edition of the work appeared at Gottingen, in 1768; and the second 
edition, containing some additional notes to the Treatise, was publisbed 

at the same place, in 1786. 
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E:icumorn (in his Allgemeine Bibliothek der bibl. Lid. B.1. SS. 144 
—148.) gives a brief notice of the second edition of the Treatise; 
and a critical examination of certain passages in the Chrestomatby 
was published by J. F. Gaas, in Paurus’ Neues Repertorium fir bib- 
lische und morgenlandische Litteratur, Th. m1. Abh. um. SS. 366— 
378. 


2. Georce Wituiam Kirscn’s Syriac CurgsTomaTey, Ho- 
fae, 1789. 

This is an octavo volume, including a Chrestomathy, and a Lexi- 
con. The Chrestomathy, highly commended by Hoffmann, is derived 
chiefly from the Curonicte or BararBrarvs. It has other extracts 
also from this author's writings, and from those of Erarem Syrus. The 
Lexicon is very useful. 


A brief notice of the work is given by Ercanorn, in his Allgemeine 
Bibliothek der bibl. Liu. B. u. SS. 548—550. 


3. Gustavus Kwnogs’ Syriac Curestomatuy, Gottingen, 
1807. 


On this valuable work, derived chiefly from MSS., see above, p. 
§20. 


4. O. G. Tycusren’s Exvementate Syriacoum, Rostoch, 1793. 
Beside a Chrestomathy (pp. 112. small octavo), and a Glossary (pp. 
113—169 ), this work contains a comprehensive Grammar, of which 
ErcuHoan (in his Aligemeine Bibliothek der bibl. Litt. B. vin. S. 699.) 
says: “ To this Grammar, which consists of only 31 pages, we may 
with strict propriety apply the adage Short and G 
The work is accompanied with nine well-executed plates, contain- 
ing various specimens of Syriac MSS., transcribed at Rome by Ap- 
Ler. It comprises 28 specimens (pp. 32—82) of pointed Syriac, 
and a number of Extracts ( pp. 82—112 ) not poiated. The volume 


contains 169 pages, and is perhaps to be preferred to any other manual 
of the language. 


Many new works, relating to the Oriental Languages in 
general, and to the Syriac in particular, have recently appear- 
ed. The importance of these languages seems to be more 
and more discovered ; and the sentiments of Prorrssor Ler 
of Cambridge (in the Preface to his admirable Hebrew Gram- 
mar, pp- Xvii—x1x.), it is hoped, will soon become the prevail- 
ing sentiments of those who profess to be expounders of the 
Sacred Volume. “To expect fully to make out an Oriental 
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book, such as the Bible is, without the assistance of Orien- 
tal learning, is, in my estimation, a perfect absurdi- 
5 eerie ae The names of Pococke, Castell, De Dieu, 
Schultens, Schroeder, and others, will ever be revered by 
those who appreciate the Holy Scriptures. ... . They have 
left behind them enough to convince every candid mind, 
that there are in these dialects treasures innumerable, which 
have escaped their observation. ..... Generally speak- 
ing, he who is best acquainted with these dialects, is by far 
the most likely person to be a successful commentator on 
the Hebrew Scriptures.” 
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Abarbanel, Praefatio in Josuam ; 82. 

Abulpharagius, Chronicon Syriacum ; 
204. 

Historia 
rum ; 505. 518 s. 

Acta Sanctorum Martyrum; sce As- 
seman, S. E. 

Adler, Nonnulla Matt. et Marci enun- 
ciata ex indole linguae Syriacae 
explicata ; 498. 

Elian, de Nat. Animal. ; 337. 

JEschines, Opera; 185. 

Alberti, Observationes ; 367. 

American Encyclopedia ; 520. 

Aquila, Greek Version ; 368, 411. 

Arnold, Hist. Eccles. et Haeres. ; 278. 

Asseman, J. S., Bibliotheca Orienta- 
lis; 487. 494. 497. 499. 505. 516. 
318 s. 521 524. 529. 

——  S. E., Acta Sanctorum 
Martyrum ; 516, 521. 526. 

Athanasius, Synopsis 8S. S.; 36. — 

Athenaeus, Deipnos. ; 309. 

Atto, Commentary ; 338. 

August, Einleitung ins A. T.; 12. 

German Version of the Bi- 
ble; 515. 

Augustine, Opera; 338. 

———— de Doctr. Christ. ; 7. 

Barhebraeus, see Abulpharagius. 

Barre, de La; 130. 

Bartolocci, Bibliotheca Rabbinica ; 29. 

Basnage, Histoire des Juifs ; 62. 

Bauer, Abridgment; 12. 
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Baumgarten, see Hallischer Biblio- 
thek. ; 

Bava Bathra, see Talmud. 

Bay:r or Baier, T. S., Hist. Osroéhna 
et Edessena ; 517. . 

Bayle, Dictionnaire ; 122. 149. 

Beausobre, Histoire critique de Mani- 
chée ; 277. 384. 521. 

Bengel, Gnomon Nov. Test.; 177. 
198 204. 

Bertholdt, Einleitung in die Schriften 
des A. und N. Test.; 12. 43. 49. 
507. : 

Daniel ; 11. 
Theological Journal ; 530. 

Bibliotheca Orientalis, see Asseman, 
J. S. 

Bignon, Jerome; 121. 

Bochart, Sam., Geogr. Sacra; 144 ss. 
149. 524. 

Hierozoicon; 129. 
134. 150 ss. 157. 
Phaleg, 119 s. 149. 

Bombery, Daniel ; 88. 

Bos, Exercitat. Phil. ; 344, 346 362. 
369. 375. 

Bossuet, 9. 

Bourdelal; 125 s. 

Brentz, Jo., Esaias commentariis ex- 
plicatus; 467. 

Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philosoph.; 62. 
278 s. 283. 295. 298 s. 300 303s. 
307. 309 s. 315. 354. 378. 383. 387 6. 
389. 397. 
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Bruns, 86 s. (see Kennicotl.,) 520. 
Brynaeus ; .167. 


Bitsching, Geography ; 525. Descript. 


of Asia; %. 
Buzlorf, Lexicon Chald. 
Rabbin ; 35 94 491 498 499. 
J., Tiberias; 29 993. 
Calmet, Commentaire; 472. 
Calorius, Biblia [llustrata ; 468. 





Calvin, Commentarii in lesaiam pro- 


phetam ; 466. 


Camerer, Theologischen und kritis- 


chen Versuchen; 39. 
Cameron, John; 112. 
Cap. l, Commentt.in V T ; 469., 
Carpzor, [ntro luctio in V T ; 10. 
Crit. Sacr.; 356. 
Cassiodorus; 7. 





Caslaltio, Biblia, cum annotatt. ; 467. 
Casiell, Lexicon He}-tag!.; 35. 491. 


510. 532. 
Cellarius, Geograph Ant ; 524. 
Christian Obserrer ; 104. 


Chronicon Syriacum, see <Abulphara- 


gius 

Chrysos!om, Opera ; 351. 

Cicero, Orator; 309 

pro Quintin; 340 

pro Rosci» Amerino ; 340 

—— Epistt ; 340 

de Nat Deor ; 338. 

Clarius ; 468. 

Clement of Alexandria, 
282 288 300 305 s 312 317 319. 
321 345 s. 395 

Clericus ; see Le Clerc. 

Coecetus, Opera; 25! 469 491. 

Lexicon H+ br ; 491. 

Compton, Bishop ; 122. 

Coneil. C rthaz ; 37. 

Conversations-Lericon ; 520. 

Cotta ; 34 

Cyprian, Opera; 287. 

Cyril, Opera; 35 

Dathe, Psalter Syriac. ; 515 
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Chald. et Syr. Prov. Sol.; 507. 


—_t— edition of Walton’s Prolegg. ; 8. 
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De Deen, Louis, Crit, Sacra ; 200. 
——_—_——— Animadvers. in V. 
T.; 467 s. 
Demosthenes, Opera; 184. 
de Corona ; 340. 
Dempster, Thomas ; 110 
De Welte, Lehrbuch der hist. kit. 
Einleit. in die Bibel ; 22 29. 43. 
German Version. of the 
Bible; 615. 
Archaologie ; 49. 64. 
Deyling, Obss. Sacr. ; 328. 333. 356 
s. 3&4. | 
Dielelmnier, Hist. dogmatis de de- 
scensu Christi ad inferos; 160. 
Dod:itcell, Diss. in Trenaeum; 364. 
Doecerlein, Instit. Christ. Theol : 
211 
Drak, Dissert. de ratione bist. Cano- 
nis scriberdae; 3s. 
Drusius, Parallela ~acra; 10. 
Du Bos , Pierre, 109. 122. 132s. 
Du Fresne, Glossarium ; 34. 
Eichhorn, J. G., Einleitung ios A. 
T.; 103. 19. 22. 23. 26. 29. 30. 43. 
48 <. 63. 70 3s. 88 s. 96. 494. 505. 
509, 
———— Einl. in die Apokryphischen 
Bacher des A. T. ; 12. 
—— —— Einl. ins. V. T.; 13. 
edit. of Simonis’ Hebr. 
Lexicon ; 30. 
Allgemeine Bibliothek ; 30. 
485. 433. 
———— Repertorium; 19. 47. 48. 
509. 











— Historische Untersuchung 
Uber den Kanon des A. T.; 17— 
104. 

Elsner, Ohss. sacrae; 182. 300. 362. 

Ephrem Sy us, Opera ; 487. 508. 516. 
522 427. 
527s. 

Epiphanius, Hvereses ; 35, 281. 338. 

Ernestt, lustit. Interp: ; 381. 391. 

- N. th. Bibl. ; 318, 393. 386 








— Commentary; 49. 
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Ernesti, Xenophont. Memorab. ; 342. 
- Opuscula Oratoria ; 320. 
Eunapius, des; 308. 

Eusebius, Hist. Eccl.; 67. 84 86. 
284 s. 291. 304 s. 

+——— Praep. Evangel.; 41. 82. 
95. 

‘Twouvinata ; 447. 

Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigr. V. T. ; 
36. 

Fessel, Adv. SS.; 200. 

Forerius, Comment. in Esaiam ; 467. 

Forster, J. R., Epistolae ad J. D. Mi- 
chaelem ; 148. 

Frick, de Cura vet. eccl. circa Cano- 
nem; 34. 

Gaab, J. F., Ueber die Litteratur der 
christ Syrer; 503. 

Geer, Comment. in Psalmos ; 357. 

Gellius ; 310. 

Gesenius, Geschichte der Hebr. Spra- 
che und Schrift; 22s. 

———— Hebriaish-Deutsches Hand- 
worterbuch; 30. 491. 

— Commenter Gber Iesaias: 
491. 507. 515. 

Lebrgebaude der Hebr. 
Spr. ; 494. 

Gibbs, Translation of Gesenius’ Ile- 
brew Lexicon; 30. 

Gul, Commentary on the Bible; 
498. 

Glass, Philologia Sacra; 189. 

Gray, Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha; 14. 

Gregory, Translation of Lowth’s Pre- 
lectiones ; 22. 

Groltus, Annotationes ; 348. 352. 
362 ss. 369. 375 377. 381s. 384. 
467. 

Hanlean, Manual; 13. 

Hallischer Bibliothek ; 509. 

Hammond, Annotations on the N. T.; 
277. 














— Dissert. de Episcopatu; 277. 
Harwood, Iutrod. to the N. T.: 383. 
Hasse. Aussichten : J1. 
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Hassencanp, Anmerkk. aber die letz- 
ten Paragraphen des H. Hofr. Mi- 
chaelis Einleit. ins N. T. ; 523. 

Hatercamp, edition of Josephus ; 61. 
73. 76 ss. , 

Heidegger, Enchiridion ; 7. 

edition of Walton's Appa- 
ratus ; 8. 

Heliodorus, /Ethiopica ; 338. 

Herder, Briefe das Studium der The- 
ologie betreffend ; 10. 

Geist der Hebr. Poesie; 10. 





189. 

Hess, Ueber die Lehren, Thaten, 
und Schicksale unsers Herrn; 182. 
201. 

Heumann, Explic. libr. N. T.; 359. 
384. 


Historia Dynastiarum, see Abulpha- 
ragius. 

Hody. de Bibliorum Text. Origina- 
lib. ; 47. 

Hoffmann, Grammat. Syr.; 493. 
494. 513. 527. 529. 531 s. 

——--—— Geschichte der Syr. Litte- 
ratur; 630. 

Hoogercen, Doctrina Partic. Grae- 
car. ; 194. 

Horace, Satires ; 329. 

Horne, {ntroduction to the Critical 
Study of the Holy Scriptures; 14. 
22 s. 49. 102. 

Hornemann, de Canone Philonis; 41 
s. 30 52. 54s. 

Hottingcr, Thesaurus Philolugicus ; 
8. 35. 

Houbigan!, Bibl. Heb. cum not. crif. 
et vers. Lat.; 472. 

Hudson, edit. of Josephus; 61. 67. 
76 ss. 

Huet, Origeniana ; 128. 136. 

Hug, Einleitung in die Schrifien des 
N. T.; 13. 

Irenaeus, adv. Haereses; 283. 290. — 
305. 386 s. 

Isocrates, Opera ; 320. 

Jacob of Edessa: S06. 
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Jahn, Einleitung in dic gdttlichen 
Bucher des A. B.; 11s. 22ss. 26. 

, 43. 49. 

-—— Archaeologia Bibl. ; 62. 

Jamblichus, de Myster. Egypt. ; 299. 

Jerome, Latin Version ; 431 s. 

de Scriptor. Eccles.; 281. 





372. 

——— Opera; 36. 61. 90s. 

J&cher, Lexicon ; 526. 

Jonathan, Ben Uzziel, Targum ; 412 
ss. , 

Jonsius, de Seriptor. Hist. Phil. ; 
322. 

Josephus, de Bello Jud. ; 29. 60. 172. 
175. 290. 296. 334 s. 

Antiqg. Jud.; 29. 61. 69. 
73. 76 ss. 200. 288. 290. 295 s, 300. 
320 s. . 

———— contra Ap. ; 31. 45. 66. 76. 
77 6s. 

Journal des Scavans ; 506. 

Justin Martyr, Apology ; 291. 

Keil, C. A. T., Opuscula Academica ; 
171. 175. 

Kennicolt, Dissert. General. ; 86s. 

Kirsch, edition of the Syriac Penta 
teuch ; 507. 

——— Syriac Chrestomatby ; 633. 

Knapp, edition of the N. T.; 103. 

Knoes, Gustav., Syriac Chrestoma- 
thy ; 520, 533. 

Koppe, J. B., Nov. Test.; 30. 171. 
Krebs, Observatt. in N. T.; 185. 320. 

336. 341 s. 348. 

Commenter. ad dec. Rom. 

pro Jud. ; 288. 330. 340. 343. 

Kypke, Observatt. in N. T.; 198. 

336 








Lanigan, Institutiones Biblicae ; 14. 

Lardner, Supplement to Credibil. of 
Gosp. Hist. ; 34. 281. 355. 

Le Clerc, Veteris Testamenti prophe- 
tae; 472. 

Je Couteur ; 132. 

Les, Professor S., Hebr. Grammar ; 
533 e. 
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Leo, Christopher, Translation ot Ge- 
senius’ Hebr. Lexicon; 30. 

Leusden, Philologus Hebraeus ; &. 

Lightfoot, Horae Hebr. ; 174. 203. 

Locke, on the N. T. epistles; 379. 

Loesner, Obss. in N. T.; 185. 

Lokman, Fables; 216. 

Lowth, Praelectiones ; 10. 22. 

Translation of Isaiah; 472. 
Luther, German Version ; 465. 512. 
Larger Catechism ; 184. 

Matus, J. H., Abridgment of Bo 
chart’s Hieroz. ; 157. 

Milte-Brun, Geograph. ; 525. 

Mangey, edition of Philo; 51. 

Markland, Notes on Lysias; 301. 337- 
381. 

Marsh, Bishop, Translation of Mi- 
chaelis’ Einleitung ins N. T.; 12s. 
496. 502. 504. 522. 

Masius, Joshua illustratus ; 357. 

Massuet, Diss. in Irenaeum ; 305. 

Melaacithon, Opera ; 348. 

Melito, Epistle to Onesimus ; 84. 

Meuschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude, 
&c. illustratum ; 62. 

Meusel, Comment. in Esaiam prophe- 
tam; 467. 

Michacks, J. D. Einleituog in die 
gottl. Schriften des A. B.; 11. 28. 
505. 








Einleitung ins N. 
T.; 12. 104. 281. 296. 303. 367. 
373. 377 s. 392. 496. 502. 504. 522. 
edit. of Lowth’s 
Praelectiones; 22. 

Specilegium Geogr. 
Hebr. exterae : 148. 524. 

German Version of 
the Bible ; 506. 514. 
Arabic Chrestoma- 








thy ; 498. 
— de Syria Sabaea ; 





526. 
——- Lexicon Syriacum; 





525. 532. 





Abhandlung von 
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der Syrischen Sprache; 481— 
534. 

Michaelis, J. D. Grammatica Syria- 
ca; 494. 531. 


—_ 





Syrische Chresto- 
mathie; 483. 494. 500. 517. 521. 
532. 
Supplementa ad 
Lex. Hebr. ; 490. 
Commenatationes ; 


— 








311. 351. 526. 





Crit. Collegium 
tiber die drey wichtigsten Psalmen 
von Christg ; 186. 505. 
Programma, uber 
die txx. Dollmetscher; 499. 

Curae in Vers. Sy- 
riac. Actuum Apost. ; 504. 
Beurtheilung der 
Mittel, die Hebr. Spr. zu verste- 
hen; 485. 511. 











Dissert. de x yD°p 

Chaldaeorum; 356. 

- Lumina Syriaca pro 

illustr. Hebr. ; 495. 

edit. of the He- 
brew Bible ; 471. 

Middleton, Bishop, Doctrine of the 
Greek Article ; 181. 

Morin, Stephen ; 109. 132. 138. 

Morley, George, 121. 

Mosche, Bibelfreund; 184. 

Moshewm, Institutt. Hist. Eccl. maj.; 
277. 279.282 ss. 290 303 316. 318 
354. 365 s. 372. 304, 397. 

————, Diss. ad. H. E. pertinent. ; 
278. 











, Instit H E. aut. et rec.; 
283 529. 
, Commentary; 316 s. 378. 





392 
, de rebus Christ. ante Con- 
stant.; 316. 
Manrhhausen, 619 s. 
Mansler ; 467. 
Moxthinge, Kurtee Anm. zu den Psal- 
men: 189. 199. 
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Ccolampadius, Hy pomnemata in Eza- 
iam; 467. 

Opitz, Syriasmus, 53}. 

Origen, contra Celsum; 61. 290. 312. 

Opera; 37. 86 s. 

Owen, Modes of Quotation; 104. 

Paulus, Repertorium ; 43. 603. 633. 

Commentar ther das N. T.; 








499. 

Philostratus, Vita Apolton. Tyan. ; 
309. 

Plato, Opera; 195. 

Pliny, Hist. Nat.; 308. 310. 

Pococke, edit. of Abulpbaragius’ Hist. 
Dynast.; 618. 

Polybius ; 289. 

Porphyry, Vita Plotini; 308. 

Pott, Sylloge Commentt. Theoll. ; 
495. 


Prideaux, Connexion; 29. 47. 204. 

Pseudo-Jo- athan, Targum, 74. 

Quatremére, Syriac ' exicon ; 632. 

Raphel, Annott. in N. T. ex Xenoph. : 
182, T94. 

Annott.in N. T.lex Ariano ; 194. 

Reland, Palaestina illustrata ; 359. 

Percy, Key to the N. T ; 14s. 

Philo, Opera; 41s. 172. 193. 296. 
298 s. 300 336 

de Vita Contempl.; 44 s. 

de Monarchia; 69. 

de Legibus special. ; 63 s. 

Quis rerum divin. haeres, sit : 

54 67. 58. 

de Praemiis; 54. 

Allegor.; 54. 55. 

de Gigant ; 64 57. 

—— de Plant Noe; 56. 56. 67. 

de congressu quaer. erudif. 

gratia; 55 67, 

de Vita Mosis; 55. 

———— de Mundi Opif ; 56. 

de migrat. Abrah ; 56. 57, 5&. 

—— Resipyit Noe; 56 

de Somniis; 55 56 68 

de eo quod Deus sit immutab. ; 

Ad, 58. 
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Philo, de Confus. lingg.; 55.56 57. 
58. 

—— de Temulent.; 55. 

—— de Mutat. Nom ; 56 57. 58. 

de Cherub. ; 56. 

de Profugis: 56. 58. 

de Agricult.; 37. 

Quod a Deo mittitur somnia ; 

57. 58. 

de Ebrietate ; 67. 

Reuss, Opuscula; 197. 

Riret, Andrew; 113. 

Roos, Lehre und Lebensgesch. J. C. ; 
178, 

Rosenmiller, E. F. C., Scholia in V. 
T.; 11.815. 

















Handbuch fdr die Lit- 
teratur der bibl Kritik und Exegese ; 
49. 499. 509. 

edit. of Lowth’s Praclec- 
tiones; 22. 

edit. of Bochart’s Hie- 
roz-; 157. | 

J. G., Historia Interpre- 
tationis; 530. 

Raufix, Expositio Symboli ; 35. 

Saadias, Arabic Version; 432 ss. 

Sanchoniathon ; 147. 

Sanctius, Comment. in prophetas; 
467. 


Sarrau, Claude; 107. 121. 
Saumaise ; 121. 124. 


Schaaf, Lexicon Syriacum Concor- 
dantiale; 532. 

Scheid, Diss. ad Cant. Hiskiae; 375. 

Scheffer, J., 159. 

Schmid, C. Fr., Hist. et Vindicat. 
Canonis; 46. 86. 

Enarratio sententiae Flavii 
Josephii de libris V.T.; 75. 

Schaudt, J. C., Einleitung ins N. T. ; 
13. 

Schmid, Seb., Commentarius super 
illustres prophetias Iesaiae ; 469. 
Schmucker, Translation of Storr’s 

Theology; 39. 
Schaurrer, Animad. ad quaed. loc. 
Pealmor.: 195. 
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Schéltgen, Horae Hebr. ; 332. 
Schoder, F. J., Specim. Hieroz., ex 
Boch. ; 157 s. 

Schroeckh, Hist. Eccles.; 278. 353. 

Schuliens, Proverbia Salom. ; 345. 
Gram. Arab.; 498. 

Segrais; 159. 

Semler, Apparatus ; 10. 

Hist. dogmat. fidei; 278. 355. 
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Comment. Hist. de ant. Chr. 
Statu ; 303. 350. 372. 394. 397. 399. 

——— Paraph. Gosp. of St. John; 
354. 362. 

——— Select. Capita H. E. ; 278. 397. 
Abbandlung vonfreyer Unter- 
tersuchung des Kanons; 36. 37. 

Shlezel, Parallela Sacra; 104 

Simon, Hist. Critique; 8.9 61 147. 

Reponse aux Sentt. Theol. de 
Hollande, 163. 

Simonts, Lex. Hebr ; 30. - 

Stontta, Gabriel ; 508 s. 

Strtus Sinensts, Bibliotheca Sancta; 
7. 

Socrates, Hist Eccl. ; 34 321]. 

Sputler, de usu versionis Alexand. 
apud Josepbam ; 66. 75. 

Spizelius, Infelix Literatus; 108. 110. 
122. 

Stesichorus ; 224. 226. 

Storr, G C, Obss Gram.; 173. 179. 
181. 185 1906s 1% 200 211. 


—— Opusc. Academ.; 176. 193. 
198. 202.205 207 212 

——- Biblical Theology ; 39 102. 

Ueber die alteste Eintheilung 
der Bicher des A. B.; 43. 

Siroth, Uebersetzung des Eusebius: 
84. 87. 

Stuart, Moses, Passages cited from the 
O. T. by the writers of the N. T.; 

~ 102. 

Suefonius, Vespasian ; 175. 

————— Augustus; 340. 

Swicer, Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus ; 54. 

Suidas; 34s. 

Surenhusins, BiSrecKatarrazuc: 104. 
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Swift, Works ; 498. 

Symmachus, Greek Version ; 363. 411. 

Synodus Laodic. ; 34. 

Tacit .s, Historiae ; 172. 175. 

Germania ; 380. 

Talmud, Bava Bathra, 94. 

Sanhedrin, 62. 

Midrash Koheleth; 498. 

Tertullian, de Praescrip. adv Haer.; 
291 306 3835 397. 

adv Valentinianos; 387 s. 
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adv Hermog.; 397. 

Thalemann, C. G., Diss. de ductr. Pau- 
li Judaica, non Graeca; 390. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia ; 529 

Theodoret, Opera; 81 322 

Theodotion, Greek Version ; 179. 187. 
All. 

Thomasius, J, de Originibus Hist. 
Phil et Eccles. ; 277. 

Tobler, Gedanken und Antworten 
zur Ebhre J.C und seines Reichs; 
207. | 

Turner, S. H.,and W. R Whitlingham, 
Translation of Jahn’s Einleit. ins 
A. T ; 22ss 26. 43. 49 

Tychsen, O. G., Elementale Syria- 
cum; 533. . 

Universal History, (German Transla- 
tion of ); 517 

Upham, Translation of Jahn‘s Ar- 
chaeologia; 62 

Valesius, Noteson Euseb Hist Eccl.; 
88 

Varenius, Commentt. in Esaiam ; 469. 

Vater, Commentar Ober den Penta- 
teuch ; 1] 

Venema, Commentt. ad Psalmos ; 375. 


Veron; 115s. 

Vetablus ; 467. 

Viezeit, Abridgment of the Hrerozoi- 
con of Bochart; 157. 

Virgil, neid; 382. 488. 

Vitringa, Obss. sacr. ; 305. 

Commentary on _ Isaiah ; 

318. 375. 470. 

Vorstius, de Hebraismis N. T.; 501. 

Vossius ; 9. 

Walch, Hist. of Heresies ; 278. 
Walton, Prolegomena ad _ Polyg.- 
Lond.; 8. see Heidegger, Dathe. 

Walther, Oficina Biblica; 7. 

Walt, Bibliotheca Britannica; 487. 
617. 

Wets ein, Nov. Test.; 171. 174. 185. 
496. 

Whiston, Authentic Records; 47. 

Whittingham, W. R. and S. H. Tur- 
ner, Translation of Jahn’s Einleit. 
ins A. T.; 22 ss. 26. 43. 49. 

Winckelmann ; 520. 

Witsius, Miscell. sacr. ; 357. 

Wolf, Curae; 320. 322. 332. 336. 339. 
369. 380. 382. | 

oll, Christ., edition of Blackwall’s 
sacred Classics; 203. 

Woods, Lecture on Quotations of the 
0. T.; 104. 

Xenophon, Cyrop.; 343. 

—— Memorab. ; 344. 

Zohar; 498. 

Zonaras ; 34. 

Zoroaster ; 147. 

Zurich Library; 30s. 42. 44. 50s, 
69. 

Zuzngle, Contemplationes Isaiae pro 
petae; 466.° 
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Abarbanel, Commentary of, when 
composed, 462. Its character, 462 
—464. 

Abulpharagius, Gregory, account of 


him and of his writings, 618 s.. 


Why the time when he lived was 
peculiarly interesting, 519. The 
valuable libraries from which he 
obtained the materials of his His- 
tory, ts. The three parts of which 
it consists, 618. His assertion, in 
regard to the Syriac Version of the 
Old Testament, 605. When and 
why he composed an abridgment 
of his History, in Arabic, ib. The 
time occupied in making this 
abridgmeiit, 1. The manuscript 
copy of the original work, in the 
Vatican, used by Asseman, 519. 
Why a copy of it for the Universi- 
ty of G&ttingen, proposed by Ba- 
ron von Mdochhaussen, was not 
obtained, 519, 520. The printing 
of the entire work proposed by 
Prof. Bruns, 520. Where he made 
his MS. copy of the work, ib. (See 
Bruns.) Edw. Pococke’s edition 
of the Arabic abridgment, 518. 
See Pococke. 

-Eneas, landing of, in Italy, 159 s. 

Aeons, of the Gnostics, writers who 
treat of them, 354. 

Atexander. not to be classed among 


heretics, and why, 289. Case of, 
considered, 349. 

Alexandrian Christiens, their admira- 
tion of the Apocrypha, 31. 33. 

Alexandrian Version; See Septua- 
gint. 

Amos, his prophecy 11. 11 s. consider- 
ed, 199. 200. See Minor Prophets. 

/mgels, ministry of, 268. Whether 
they were worshipped by the Es- 
senes, 365. 356. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, his intolerant 
edict, 4l. 

Apamaca, 167. 

Apocalypse, difference of its style 
from that of the otber writings of 
St. John, 373. 

Apocalypse of Elijah, cited by St. 
Paul, 31. 

Apocrypha, when added to the Greek 
Bible, 32. Some of them, in @ 
translation, very early in the hands 
of the Egyptian Jews, 48. Why 
translated into Latin at an early 
period, 33 Cited by St. Paul, 3]. 
Not cited by Philo, 69. Whaet 
books are to be so called, in the 
opinion of Josephus, 75. Not al- 
lowed to be read in public, 3. 
Canonical authority attributed to 
them by Councils, 33. 

Apoeryphal, meaning of, 36 s. 

Apostles, make a distinction between 
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Canonical atd Apocryphal writ- 
ings, 32. Unlearned men, 389. 

Apostolic Fathers, and the Apostles 
and Ecclesiastical Writers, repre- 
sented as making no distinction 
between various pseudepigraphs, 
and the canonical books of the O. 
T., 31. 

Aqutia, character of his Version of 
Isaiah, 411 s. 

Arabic Language, the vernacular lan- 
guage of some Jews under the Sa- 
racens, 486. Compared with the 
Hebrew, 493. “Its illustrations of 
Hebrew, fewer than those derived 
from the Syriac, 495. Used in il- 
lustrating the Greek of the New 
Testament, 498. 

— Versions, why useful, 510. 

Necessary at an early date, tb. 

— Versions of the Psalms, notice 

of, 509. 

Version of the Prophets, in the 
London and Paris Polyglots, found- 
ed on the Alexandrian, 439. 

——— Version of Job, made from 
the Syriac, 509. 

Version of Saadias, notice of, 
434. Follows Jewish interpreta- 
tions, 433. Its characteristics, 
434 ss. 

Jramaean Language, when spoken 
by Jews, as their vernacular lan- 
guage, 495. Spoken by Christ and 
the Apostles, 497. Nearly allied to 
Hebrew, 493. Its influence on 
Hebrew, 495. 

Arisleas, his account of the Septua- 
gint Version, 47 s. See Septua- 
gint. 

Arnold, his opinion respecting the 
Gnostics, 278. 

Artaxerxes Longimanus, why Jose- 
phus closes the Canon of the O. 
T. with Ais reign, 68. 

Asseman, J. S., his Oriental Library 
commended, 487, 516. 521. 

S. E., his Acts of the Mar- 
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tyrs valuable, 516. His translation 
of Ephrem censured, 7b. 

Assumption of Moses, cited by St. 
Jude, 31. 

Auguti, J. C. W., character of bis 
Handbuch des A. T., 474. Of his 
{ranslation of Isaiah, 476. 

Augustine, character of bis Doctrina 
Christiana, 7. 

Aurivillius, character of, as an inter- 
preter uf Isaiah, 479. 

Authenticily, of the Books of tbe Old 
Testament, 21 ss. Evidences of it, 
24 s. 

Bambyce ; See Mabog. 

Barhebraeus, Gregory, see Abulphara- 
gius. 

Baruch, held a place in the Canon of 
Origen, 88. 

Bover, G. C., notice of his Scholia, 
474. 

Bava Bathra, see Talmud. 

Bayle, blunders of, relative to Bo- 
chart, 122 149. 

Bible, Introductions to; See Infro- 
duclions, 

—— Versions of; See Arabic, Sy- 
riac, &c. 

—— Polyglot : See Polyglot. 

Bochart, bis birth, 110. Ancestry, 
ih. Education 110 ss, Character, 
140. Acquirements, 141. Person, 
139. Controversy with De la 
Barre, 130 s. Correspondence 
with Morley, 121s. Dispute with 
Veron, 115 ss. Journey to Swe- 
den, 124. Visit to England, 113. 
Settles at Caen, 114. Publishes 
his Sacred Geography, 119 s. In- 
vited to Leyden, 121. Sermons 
on Genesis, 118 s. Minor Writ- 
ings, 136, 158 ss. Plan of a Scrip- 
ture Natural History, 158. Merits 
as a writer, 160 ss. Difficulties 
caused by the death and removal 
of his colleagues, 132s. His death. 
137 s. 

Bomberg, Daniel. first introduced the 
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present division of the Books of 
Scripture, in his edition of the 
Hebrew Bible, 88. 

Bossuet, suppresses S mon’s History 
of the Old Testamen:, 9. 

Bourdelat, physician to Christina, 
Queen of Sweden, 125s. ~ 

Bracker, his theory in regard to the 

Gnostics, 279 His definition of 

their Zone, 354 

Bruns, his discovery of the Chronicle 
of Barhebraeus. in the Oxford Li- 

brary, 520. His publication of a 
specimen of it, %. Aud proposed 
edition of the entire work, 14 

Brynaew:, corrects errors of Bochurt, 
167. 

Butsching, his use of Syriac works in 
his Descriplion of Asta, 525. His 

Geography translated into English, 
ib 

Caen, literary society and academy 
of, 129 

Calmet, notice of his Commentary 
472. 

Calvin, character of his Commentary 
on [saiah, 466 s. 

Canon, the acceptation of the word 
among carly Ecclesiastical Writers, 
34.37 Consequences resu'ting 
from its unsettled meaning, 37. 
Why the word ought not to have 
been used in reference to the O. 
T.,36. Determination of its mean- 
ing, 38s. Closed by the Jews un- 
der Artaxerxes Longimanus, 68. 
Of what it consisted in the time of 
Christ and the Apostles, 95 Settled 
after the Babylonian Captivity, 
96 Contains the books of our pre- 
sent Bibles, 96. The Jews of Egypt 
are sources of information concern- 
it, 42s. The Jews of Palestine 
also, 60 ss. Of the Egyptian and 
Palestine Canon in general, 39 s. 
Are one and the same, 4] ss. 
Whence this results, 42. The Ca- 
non of Philo. 59. That of the Sad- 
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ducees and Samaritans,60s ‘iat 
of the Therapeatae, &. The Epistle 
of Jeremiah never a part of it, 8&9. 
See Jo-ephus, Origen, Melito, Philo. 

Canonical, meaning of the word, 34. 
The same as inspired, 35. 

Carpzor, character of his Introdaction 
to the Old Testament, 10. 

Castell, his Hebrew Lexicon the best 
estant, 491. His Chaldee Lexicon, 
when and where published, 532. 
Aided in its execution by Bishop 
Beveridge, tb. See Michaels, J. D. 

Celene or Aj-amaea, 167. 

Cellartus, his views more correct than 
those of Bochart, 524, Less valued 
than Bochart, in Germany, «0. 

Chaldaisms, ahound in Jeremiah end 
Ezechiel, 21. 

Chaldee Language, our reading in it 
limite:}, 489. When the authors, 
extant in it, wrote, 16. How foreign 
words were intruduced iato it, 1. 
More usrd than Syriac, in illustra- 

_ ting Hebrew, 485. 

Charenton, decree of the Synod of, 
130. 

Chrestomalhies, Syriac, notices of the 
best, 532 s. 

Christ, his sufferings before he enter- 
ed on his kingdom, mach insisted 
on by himself and his apostles, 176 
—173. In what respect be sac- 
ceeded to David's place, 198. His 
proof of the Resurrection, 62. His 
discourse en pride and offending. 
602. The passage of Isaiah xxv. 
6—8. interpreted of bim, 513 s. 
His vernacular language, 497. See 
Church of Christ. 

Christians; See Egyplian. 

Chronicles, the two books were only 
one at first, 87. Closed the Canon 
of the O.T., 70. They are not 
mentioned by Philo, 58. No di- 
rect quotation from tbem is the 
N. T., 102. Are used by Josephos, 
80. Are found in the Canon c! 
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Melito, 84. Of Origen. 87. Of 
Jerome, 91. And of the Talmad, 
94. 

Church of Christ, its nature and pro- 
gress, 235. 

Citations, see Quolations. 

Clement of Alexandria, his testimony 
as to the period when the Gnostic 
heresy prevailed, 282. Thoroughly 
skilled in Oriental learning, 233. 
Character given to him by Euse- 
bius, 305. His silence respecting 
the Oriental philosophy, :6. 

Clement of Rome, cites the spurious 
Ezechiel, 31. 

Cocceius, character of, as a critic, 469. 
491. His Hebrew Lexicon next 
in value to that of Castell, 491. 
His translation of Isaiah, 1. 22. 2. 

Colossians, Epistle to, scope and 
meaning of the first two chapters of, 
322—3-44. 

Conjecture, Bochart charged with an 
excess in the use of it, 164. J. D. 
Michaelis’ conjectural reading of 
Deot. vin. 3. 16. And of Isaiah 
xxv. 7. 512s. 

Contezt, use of, in interpretation of 
Parables, 241. 

Critics Sarri, comparison between it 
and Poote’s Synopsis, 468 

Criticism, of the O. and N Testament, 
how divided, 4. Questions relat- 
ing to the Old Testament brought 
into view by Higher Criticism, J1. 
Questions relating to the New Test , 
13 The use of Higher Criticism, 
26 s. 

Cyril of Alexandria, character of his 
Commentary on Isaiah, 449. Year 
of his death, tb 

Daniel, his Book originally in sepa- 
rate treatises, 26. And in different 
dialects, tb. The Jews have diffe- 
rent opinions of its value and au- 
thority, 30. Not mentioned by 
Philo, 68. No direct quotation 
from it in the N. T., 102. In the 
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Canon of Melito, 85 And in that 
of Joseplius, 77 81 Where and 
when th: Septu: int Version ot bis 
Book was publishe: , 500. 

Dathe, notice of bis Latin Version of 
Isaich, 477 And of his Svriac 
Psalter. 516. 

David, the epithets applied to bim by 
Philo, 56s. Inferiority of bis ge- 
vernment to that of Christ, 201. 

De Dieu, Louis, character of bis me- 
thed of exposition, 467 s. 

Death, differehtly depicted by diffe- 
rent nations, 498. See Taste of 
Death 

Dereser, notice of his translation of 
Isaiah 477, 

Descent, of Christ into hell, Bocbart 
on, 160. 168. 

Deuteronomy, the epithet applied to 
it by Philo, 55. See Moses. 

Diffust: eness, Bochart not to be charg- 
ed with, 160. 

Déderlein, J C., notice of his Latin 
Version of Isaiah, 477. 

Easlern, what nations were so called 
by the Hebrews, 278. 

"FBeaier Bi8- «1, what is to be under- 
stood by the phrase, 73. 

Ecclesiastes, not cited by Josephus nor 
Philo, 59.81 But by Melito, Ori- 
gen and Jerome, 84. 87. 91 

Ecclesiastical History, receives im- 
portant accessions from Syriac li- 
terature, 521. 

Edessa, Jacoh uf, see Jacob. 

Egypitaa Christians, their opinions 
on the Canon, 46. 

Jews, held the Apocrypha 
in no repute, 46. Had the same 
Canon as the Falestine Jews, 41 ss. 
See Canon. 

Eichhorn, opinion of, as to the period 
when Jonathan Ben Uzziel lived, 
413. His theory in regard to the 
writings of Isaiah, 476. His Trea- 
tise onthe Canon of the O. T., 17 
~-104. Accotnt of its first pabli- 
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cation, 19. Four editions of his 
Introduction, &. His opinion on 
the use of the Paragogic Nun of 
the Preterit, 494. 

Eleazar, whether he sent to Egypt a 
Hebrew MS. for forming the Sep- 
tuagint Version, 47. 

Enoch, Books of, cited by St. Jude, 
31. 

Episcopacy, Bochart’s letter on, 122. 

Epistle of Aristeas ; See Septuagint. 

Ephrem Syrus, when, where, and by 
whom bis Works were published, 

+516. 487. 8. E. Asseman’s Latin 
translation of them censured, 516. 
Commended in lofty terms by 
Greeks, Latins, Copts and Arme- 
nians, 527. ~Entitled by the Sy- 
rians Master of the World, tb. His 
mode of interpretation illustrated 
by examples, 627 s. Comments 
on the Syriac Version, and not on 
the original text, 527. Character 
as a Commentator, 527. 454 s. 
Character of his Commentary on 
the Syriac Version of Isaiah, 454 s. 
Quotes Rev. of St. John, 523. 

Essences, had sacred books,66. Whe- 
ther they worshipped angels, 335s. 

Esther, is not held in the same repute 
by all Jews, 30. 

Ethiopians, their division of the books 
of the Old Testament. 89. 

Elymological interpretation, Bochart’s 
overweening attachment to, 165. 

Eunapius, what he means by Chal- 
daic philosophy, 310 s. 

Eusebius, his ‘fwouripara etic ‘Hoaiay 
first published by Montfaucon, 447. 
Character of this work, 447—449. 

Exodus, the epithet applied to it by 
Philo, 55. 

Ezechiel, abounds in Chaldaisms, 21. 
Not certainly included in the Canon 
of Philo, 59. Not cited in the N. 
T., 102. Found in the Canon of 
Josephus, 71.77. And of Melito, 
84. And of Origen, 87. And of 
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Jerome, 91. And of the Talmed, 
94. The Syriac Version accords 
with the Greek more frequently in 
this, than in the other books of the 
O. T., 506. 

Exra, aot cited in the New Testament, 
64.102. Cited by Philo, 55. Used 
by Josephus, 80. In the Canon of 
Melito, 84. Of Origen, 87. Of 
Jerome, 91. And of the Talmad, 
94. 

Fables, how different from parables, 
216 ss. Classification of, 219 s. 
Nature of, 223. Use of, proper» 
219.221. Utility of, 232 s. , 

Fathers, after Origen’s time, until the 
fifth century, almost entirely igno- 
rant of the Hebrew text, 446 s. 
Their opinion on the number of 
the Books of the O. T., 70s. And 
on the sacred books of the Sadda- 
cees, 60 3. Andonthe Apocry- 
pha, 31. 

Firmilian, testimony of, as to the 
date of the Gnostic heresy, 296 s. 

Forerius, notice of his Commentary 
oa Isaiah, 467. 

Fox and Grapes, fable of, 227. 

Franciscan Friar, anecdote of, 133. 

Future Paragogic, more common in 
Arabic than in Hebrew, 493. 

Gabriel Siontra ; see Stontia. 

Gamalie, Rabbi, his proof of the re- 
surrection of the dead, 62. 

Gems. of Scriptare, 158. 

Genesis ; see Moses. 

Geography, derives important aid from 
Syriac learning, 524. Geographi- 
cal tables of the Monophyzite and 
Nestorian Sees and Monasteries, 
ab. Bocbart’s errers in, 3. And 
those of Cellarius, #. See Mahog. 

Gesenius, W., his History of Intro- 

- ductions to the Scriptures, 1— 15. 

- And his History of the Interpreta- 
tion of the prophet Isaiah, 401— 
479. His criticism on the Hiero- 
zoicon of Bochart, 156. 
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Gall, his illustrations of the phrase 
Faste of Death, 498. 

Gaostics, origin of the name, 277. 
Opinion of Arnold respecting them, 
278. Of Mosheim and Brucker, 
279. The name shewn to be first 
used in the Second Century, 281. 
Testimony of Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, as tothe time when the Gnos- 
tic heresy prevailed, 282. Of He- 
gesippus, 284. Of Firmilian, 286, 
287. Of Tertullian, 291—2y3. 
Date of the Gnostic philosophy 
proved not to be so early as the 
time of the Apostles, from the si- 
lence of the writers of the First 
Century, 293. Difficulty of ascer- 
taining the real opinions of the 
Gnostics, and reasons for this, 3u2, 
303. Their tenets suppased by 
some to have been derived from 
the Jews, 304, 305. By others, 
from the Greeks, 305, 306. Rigid 
in their lives, 372. Cause of the 
occasional resemblance between 
their language, and that of the sa- 
cred writers, 385—387. Their sys- 
tem too absurd, and too refined, to 
have been a subject of discussion 
with the Apostles, 388—391. That 
mode of interpretation which finds 
them in the sacred writings, too 
laboured and artificial to be true, 
391. Their doctrines derived from 
a threefold source, 394—396. Ap- 
parently contradictory statements 
of the ancient ecclesiastical writers 
on this subject, reconciled, 396. 
The origin of the Gnostic heresy 
to be traced to Egypt, 397. The 
number of the Gnostics not great, 
398. Their various sects more 
profitable than injurious to Chris- 
tianity, 399. 

Gradation, of future rewards, 2656. 
968. 

Grammar, importance of its know- 
ledge, 163. That of the Hebrew. 
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compared with the Arabic and Ara- 
maean, 493. Hebrew Grammar 
illustrated by Syriac, 492. And 
by Arabic, td. 

Grammars, the best Syriac, notices 
of, 531. 

Greck Version of the O. T.; see Sep- 
lesragrint. 

Gregory Barhebraeus ; see Abulphara 
gius. 7 

Grotius, his method of exposition, 
467. 

Habakkuk ; see Minor Prophets. 

Haggai; see Minor Prophets. 

Hammond, Dr., undue eagerness of, 
to find traces of the Gnostics in the 
N. T., 318. 

Hanlein, character of his Introduc- 
lion to the N. T., 13. 

Harduin; see Mabog. 

Hassencamp, points out an error of J. 
D. Micheelis, 523. Writes a book 
against his Introduction to the N. 
T., %. Proposes a Collection of 
Testimonies from the Syriac Fa- 
thers, %. Favourable notice of 
him by Michaelis, #. 

Hebraisms, improper application of 
the word, 497. Treatise on, cited, 
501. 

Hebrew Language, the Scriptures of 
the O. T. the only repository of it, 
151. Importance of Syriac for 
Its illustration, 486—490. Exam- 
ples of this, 490—492. 513 s. 626. 

Influence of the Aramaean on the 
Hebrew, 495. 

Hebteto Grammar, illustrated by Sy- 
riac, 492—495. The Nun Para- 
gogic of the Preterit, 493. Vowels 
and diacritical marks, 496. Con- 
sonants, 3b. Illustration from the 
records of Palmyra, 493. 

Hegesippus, testimony of, as to the 
date of the Gnostic heresy, 284, 
When he lived, #6. Testimony of 
Eusebius to his character, 285. 
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Heresies, what St. 
then, 288 s. 

Hermas, cites the Eldad and Medad, 
31. 

Hierapolis; sec Mabog. 

Hter.:zoiwcon, of Bochart, 129 160 ss. 
lis publication, 134. Editions of, 
157. 

History, Ecclesiastical and Civil, the 
great light shed on it by Syriac li- 
terature, 517—522. .« 

Hoffmann, A. T., his eminence asa 
Syriac scholar. 631. The excel- 
lence of bis Syriac Grammar, i. 
His brief history of Syriac Lite- 
rature mentioned, 530. His re- 
mark on the Paragogic Nun of the 
Preterit in Syriac, 494. And on 
the matres lectionis, 493. 

Hoheisel, notice of his work on Isai- 
ab, 478. 

Hosea ; see Minor Prophets. 

Houbi.za:t, bis character as a biblical 
critic, 472. 

. Huet, his disputes with Bochart, on a 
passage of Origen, 136. Fond- 
ness for mythological illustrations 
of Scripture, 165. Letter to Bo- 
chart, on the abuse of etymology, 
165. Journey to Sweden, 124 ss. 
Origeniana, 128. Effect of Bo- 
chart’s Sacred Geography on him, 
120. | 

Hug, J. L., character of his Iotro- 
duction to the N. T., 13. 

Hymenacus, not among heretics, and 
why, 289. Case of, considered, 
34y. 

Inspiralion, the manner in which 
Philo expresses himself, in regard 
to it, 53. See Canonical. 

Interpretation, rules of, exemplified, 
166. 

Introduction, to the Bible, meaning 
of, 3. How this species of learning 
is divided, %. Proposed fourfold 
division. 4s. Nature of a practical 
Introduction. 6. Origin of this de- 


Paul means by 
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partmentoflearning,7. When the 
name Introduction was first used, 
1b. First impertant steps i treat- 
ing this subject, 8. Other vations 
far behind the Germans, in their 
prosecution of %, and why, 14. 
Isaiah the epithets applied to him by 
Philo, 56. His writings foand in 
the Canon of Philo, Josephus. Meir 
to, Origen, Jerome, and the Tal- 
mud, 19. 76. 84. 87. 91. 94. Is 
cuoted inthe N. T., 100s. His 
style, 21s. Extant in Greek, ata 
more recent date than the books of 
Ms ses, 48, Character of the Sep- 
tuagint Version of, 430s. fits pe- 
cularities, 404—410. Use of it by 
the N. T. writers, 410s. Charac- 
ter of the translation of Isaiah by 
Sympochus, 411s. By Aquila, #. 
By Theodotion, ib. Antiquity of 
the Chaldee Version of, defended: 
412—415. its unity, 415—497- 
Its character, 417—4236. Charac- 
ter of the Syriac Version of, 426— 
429.431. Whether the author of 
this version was a Jew or e Chris- 
tian, 4299—432. 507. Character of 
Jerome’s Latia Version of Isaimh, 
431s. Age of the Arabic Version 
of Saadias, 432. Its character, 483 
—437, Remaias of the Old Latin 
Version of Isaiah, 438. ts charac- 
ter, 438s. Arabic Version of, 439. 
Age of, 439 s. Peculiarities af, 
440 ss. Its external character, 442 
—445. Observationsof the Fathers 
on Isaiah, before Origen’s time, 
chiefly doctrinal, 446. Character 
of the work of Eusebius, ‘rsegsape- 
wa sis ‘Heaizy, 447-—449. The 
Commentary of Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, 449. The Commentaries of 
Theodoret, 449s. Those of Pro- 
copius of Gaza, 450. The Com- 
mentary of Jerome, 450 ss. Thang 
of Ephrem Syrus on the Syriec 
Version af Isaiah, 454°. Remark« 
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vf Jarchi on Is. wi. 1—6. and vii. 
i—9., 457—459. Of Aben Ezraon 
the same, 459 s. 
specimens of David Kimchi’s Com- 
Mentary ou Isaiah, 460-—462. Of 
Isaac Abarbanel’s, i62—4164. Of 
Luther's, 465 s. Of Zuingle’s 
and Caivin’s, 466s. Of Varenius, 
469. Of Vitringa’s, 470. When 
the dialects were first used in the 
interpretation of Isaiah, 471. Cha- 

_ acter of Bishop Luwth’s work on 
Isaiah, 472s. Kuppe’s edtiiun of 
it, 473. Paulus’ Clavis, 473. J. 
D. Michaelis’ and Mo!denhauer’s 
translations, 475. Of the works of 
Cube, K-acelius, Seiler Holster 
and Heusler, 476. Angusti’s trans- 
lation, i6. Eichhorn’s theory. in 
regard to the writings of Isaiah, 
476s. ‘Notice of D-reser’s transia- 
tion, 477. Of the Latino Versions 
of Déderlein and Dathe,ib. Greve’s 
work, 477. The works of Hobei- 
sel, Schelling, Arnoidi, schieusner, 
and Missler, 478. Scbrider’s Mo- 
nograpbie on Is. us. 16 ss., 479. 
Martiui on Chap wai. ib. Cha- 
racter of Schnurrer and Aurivillius, 
@s interpreters of L-aiah, 479. 

Jacob of Edessa, bis recension of the 
Syriac version, 506. When intro- 
duced, 4b. 

Jahn, character of his Introduction, 
11s His opinion on the time of 
Jonathan Beu Uzzicel, 413. 

Jarchi, time when be flourished, 456. 
character of bis Commentary, 456 
s. His remarks on Is. vi. 1—6. 
and va. 1—9., 457 ss. 

Jeremiah, his writings abound in 
Chaldaisms, 21. The subscription 
to his prophecies, 27. Sp.ken of 
with great respect, by Philo. 56. 
And by Josephus, 77. Found in 
the Canon of Melite. 84. And of 
Grigen, 87. And of Jerome, 91. 


Quoted in the N.T., and how, 64. ; 


Character and 
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Placed among the Prophets, by the 
Talmud, 94 Together with the 
Lame ntati :ns cunstitutes one book, 
Yirmeyah 88. The apocryphal 
work ascribed to bim, 31. The 
Epistle which bears bis name ne. 
ver was a part of the Jewish Ca- 
bon, By. 

Jerome, arranges the Scriptures under 
three heads, Law, Prophets and 
Hagiographa, 9U s. Enumerates 
the books of Scripture, 1b. the 
Apocry;.ha, secording to bim, 93. 
Character of bis Commentary on 
Isaiah 450-—453. ‘ 

Jesus Siract, \ransiates the Sentences 
of his grandfather, from Hebrew 
into Greek, 43. His periphrasis, to 
designate the QO. I., 1b. . 

Jews. utter the baby lonian cajttivity, 
divided into Egyptian aud Pales- 
tine, JY. Notwithstanding their 
jealousy, (heir religious fellowship, 
was remarkabie, 41. They had 
the same Canon, 4] 6s. Their sa- 
cred bouks in ancient times were 
twenty-two, 7. But afterward 
twenty-fou.,93. When they agreed 
on the number of their sacred 
beoks, 30. Did sot rank the Apo- 
crypba with their sacred books, 
35 


Jvb, known to Philo and the writers 
ot the N.T., 82. Among the sa- 
cred writings in the time of Christ 
and the Apostles 1b. Cited by 
Philo, 57. But not by Josephus, 
81. Placed after the Song of So- 
lomon, by Melito, 84. After Eze- 
chiel by Origen, 87. After the Mi- 
nor Prophets, by Jerome, 91. 

Jécher, hie deviation from the proper 
orthogra; hy of a Syrian city, 526. 

Jot; see Yod. — 

Joel, an original poet, 22. See Memor 
Prophels. 

John, the Evangelist, design of his 
Gospel. 363-—356. Difference of 
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his style in the Apocalypse, from 
that of his other writings, 373. 
His Apocalypse cited by Ephrem 
Syrus, 533, 

John, the Baptist, in what respect in- 
ferior to the Apostles, 183 s. 

Jonah; see Minor Prophets. 

Jonathan Ben Usziel, his Targum, date 
of, 4128s. The work of one au 
thor, 415 ss. its character, 417 ss. 
Contains views similar to some in 
the New Testament, 425. Made 
in general from a Masoretic text, 
425. 

Josephus, a contemporary of the 
Apostles, 64. Attached himself to 
the sect of the Pharisees in his 
youth, 66. But left it in his ma- 
turer years, i. A priest, and a sa- 
gacious investigator of truth, 65. 
Speaks of two kinds of sacred 
writings of his nation, 31s. His 
mode of designating the later writ- 
ings, 31. His use of the word Ca 
non, 65. Speaks of twenty-two 
sacred books, 67. And gives a ge- 
neral enumeration of them, 71. 
Speaks of thirteen prophets and 
four hagiographa. 71. His view 
of the Palestine Canon, 64 ss. 
And of the contents of it, 45. 
Writings which he places express- 
ly among the sacred books, 76 ss. 
Writings which he merely cites, 
79 ss. Writings which be passes 
by ia silence, 81. His celebrated 
passage contra Ap., on the eredibi- 
lity of the Scriptures, 67. Closes 
the Canon with Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, 30. And why, 68 ss. On 
the books of Moses, 76. Says the 
book of Joshua was reposited in 

the temple, 78. On the hooks of 
Kings, 79. Made use of Ezra, 80. 
And Nehemiah. #6. Designates the 
contents of Esther, 3b. Considers 
it to be the latest book, of all those 
in the O. T., 80. 69. His view of 


the book of Judges, 80. And of 
Ruth, >. Considers Isaiah to be 
among the sacred books, 76s. And 
to be the author of the prophecies 
ascribed to him, 76. Calls Jeremi- 
ah a propnet, 77. And Exzechiel, 
a. And Nahum, 78. And Jonah, 
%. Places Haggai among the sa- 
cred writings, 78. And calls bim 
and Zechariah prophets, ¢b. Plac- 
es Daniel among the ised >¢dp:ua- 
va,77 Calls the Psalms cgeves ole 
voy Gséy, and places them among 
the sacred books, 79. Does not 


‘“ mention Proverbs, nor Ecclesias- 


tes, nor the Song of Solomon, 81. 
Makes no mention of Job, ¢. 
Makes use of the Hebrew Books, 
in composing his history, 73. 
Treats minutely of the Jewish 
sects, 295. Makes no mention of 
the Gnostics, %. A passage in his 
works corrupted, 335. 


Joshua, enters dr eply into the particu- 


lars of the most ancient Geography, 
26. What Philo calls this book, 
55. What Josephus says of it, 78. 
In Philo’s Canon, 55. And in that 
of Josephus, 78. And of Melito 
and Origen, and Jerome, 84. 96. 
90. Placed in the Canon by the 
Talmud. 94. Cited in the N. T., 98. 


Jude, cites the Assumption of Moses 


and the Books of Enoch, 31 


Judges, its provincialisms and barba- 


risms, 21. Together with Rath, 
one book, called Shophetim, 86. 90. 
Not cited in the N. T., 64. But 
referred to, 102 Philo’s view of 
it, 57. Josephus’, 80. Quoted by 
Philo according to the Septuagint, 
57. The Arabic Version of Job tn 
the Polyglots is made from the 
Syriac, 509. His book in the Ca- 
non of Philo, 59 And of Jose- 
phus, 83. Andof Melito, 84. Of 
Origen, 86. And of Jerome, 90. 
And of the Talmud, 94. 
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Kimchi, time when he flourished, 
460. Character and specimens of 
his Commentary on Isaiah, 460— 
462. 

Kingdom, heavenly, had long been 
expected by Christ’s hearers, 171. 
The sources of. this expectation 
pointed out by Josephus and Ta- 
citus, 172. The Messiah's king- 
dom sometimes called the King- 
dom of the Father, and why, 173, 
206. Why sometimes called the 
Kingdom, 174. Erroneous opi- 
nions prevalent, in Christ’s time, 
respecting it, 174. Its commence- 
ment, 180,185 In what sense it 
Was present daring John the Bap- 
tist’s time, and Christ’s residence 
on the earth, 180, 181. In what 
passages that more comprehensive 
sense of the Kingdom of heaven 
obtains, by which it includes the 
whole of Christ’s history, 183. 
Perpetuity of Christ's Kingdom, 
186—196. Its extent, 197—199. 
Greatness and power of its admi- 
nistration, 200—206. Into what 
periods the Kingdom of Christ, 
is divided, 206. To what the term 
Kingdom of heaven may peca- 
liarly be applied, 208. 

Kings, the firat and second ‘books, 
together called Samuel, 87. The 
third and fourth called Vammelech 
David, %. The first book called 
the third, by Philo and the Sep- 
tuagint, 57. How regarded by 
Philo, 58s. In the Canon of Jo- 
sephus, Melito, Origen, Jerome, 
and the Talmud, 83. 84. 87. 90. 
94. Citedin the N. T., 98. 99. 

Kirsch, G. W., notice of his Syriac 
Chrestomathy, 533. It is derived 
chiefly from the Chronicle of Gre- 
gory Abulpharagius. 1. 

Knoes, Gustavus, notice of his Syriac 
Chrestomathy, 520. Itis in great 
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part derived from valuable MSS., 
$b. 

Lamentutions of Jeremiah, appended 
to the Prophecies of Isaiah, 59, 
87. Not so in the Taimud, 94. 
Not cited by Philo, 58. Merely 
mentioned by Josephus as a book 
composed by Jeremiah, 79. But 
isto be considered a part of his 
Canon, 83. And was in thet of 
Origen, 87. And the Talmud, 94. 
Not cited in the N. T., 102. 

Lardner, controversy of, with Mi- 
chaelis, respecting a certain pas- 
sage in Irenaeus, 281. Unfavour- 
able notice of him by J. D. Mi- 
chaelis, 523. 

Laten Language, pronunciation of, 
113 s. 495. 

Le Clerc, notice of his Commentary, 
472. 

Lee, Prof., his opinion of the impor- 
tance of the Oriental Languages, 
633. 

Leviticus ; see Moses. 

Lexicons, the best Syriac, 532. 

Lizards, species of, mentioned by 
Moses, 153 s. 

Locusts ; 160s. 

Loudon, Synod of the Reformed 
Church of France at, 129s. 

Lowth, Bishop, character of his work 
on [saiah, 472s. Koppe’s edition 
of it, 473. 

Lucian, silence of, in regard to the 
Gnostics, 294. 

Luther, his translation of Ephesians, 
1. 2., 382. When his translation 

. of Isaiah appeared, 466. Charac- 
ter of his Commentary on Isaiah, 
465 s His excellencies asa trans- 
lator, 512. | 

Mabog, a Syrian city, the error of 
Cellarius in regard to it, 524. Sup- 
posed to be mentioned by Pliny, 
6. tHlarduin’s cpinion on the 
name, 525. Its changes, . The 


e 
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same as Bambyce and Hierapolis, 
ib. Its orthography decided by a 
reference to the Syriac, w. 

Lyra, de; see Nicolaus ue Lyra. 

Malachi; see Minor Prophets. 

Martini, notice of bis work on Isai- 
ah, £1. 459 

Matr:s lectionis, more frequent in 
modern, than in ancient Syriac, 
493 

Melito, Bishop of Sardis,&3 Lived 
in the second centary, %. His ce- 
lebrated Epistle to Onesimus, 84. 
Diustration of it, 85. Wrote with- 
out accents or spiritus, 4b. His ar- 
rangement of the bovks of Scrip- 
ture, 84. Omits Nehemish and Es- 
ther, 85. And Malachi, 84 

Menenin Agrippa, his fable of the 
members of the body, 216, 224 
226 s. 

Methodists, a set of Romanist dispu- 
tants so called, 215. 

Micah; see Minor Prophets. { 

Michaelis, J. D., devoted his chief 
attention to Hebrew Philology. for 
ten years, at Gditingen, 496. His 
Criticisms on Is. xiv. 23. and 1. 
22.,490—492. On xxv. 7., 51) 96. 
On the phrase Taste of Drath, 497 
ss. (See Taste of Death.) On 
Deut. vis. 3 16., 494. Ou 11. Cor 
xu. 7., 499 ss. His notice of the 
Syriac text in the Polyglots, 507 ss. 
Thinks that the author of this ver- 
sion was a Christian, 507. His 
censure of Lardner, 5/3. Of Bo- 
chart, 624. And of Gabriel ~io- 
nitas, 509. And of S. F. As-e..an, 
516. Favourable notice of Has- 
sencamp, 523. And of Cellarius, 
524. His notice of the publica- 
tions of the Assemans, 516s. Of 
Dr. Basching's Description of Asia, 
525. Censureof the Continuation 
of the Universal History, 617. 
Notice of Dathe’s Syriac Psalter, 
515. Of the Chronicle of Abul- 
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pharagius, 517-520. (See Abad- 
pharagius.) His mention of the 
copy of this work proposed by Ba- 
ron von Manchhausen, 519s. And 
ef the copy made by Bruns, 520. 
His account of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, as a Commentator, 529 s. 
And of Ephrein Syrus 527s. Ests 
in saying that Epbrem did not re- 
gard the Revelation of St. Jobn 
as authentic, 522. Corrects his 
error, 522s. Notice of the pabli- 
cation of Ephrem’s works, 616. 
Coltection of Syriac phrases, to 
illastrate the N. T , 406. An ac- 
count of his Introduction to the 
O. I., 506. Of his Curae im Versi- 
onemn Syriscam, 564. Of his Trea- 
tise on the Use of the Syriac Lan- 
guage, 485. Of his View of the 
means fo: acquiring a knowledge 
of the Hebrew Languagr, 455. 
Of his Introdaction to the N. T., 
12. Of his Transtation of Isaiah, 
476. Of bis Syriac Grammar, 531. 
And Syriac Chrestomuthy, 532. 
Of his edition of Castells -~yriac 
Lexicon, +6. His Treatise o: the 
Use of the Syriac Language, 481 
—534. (See Syriac Language.) 
Date of his death, 505. 

Micuaelis, J. :.., value of his He- 
brew Bible. 471 s. 

Chr. Ben: dict, his Syriac 
Grammar an eriginal work, 531. 
His conjectural emendatione of the 
Svriac Version, 508. 

Mi or Prophets. all quoted inthe N. 
T except Obadiah. Junah, Nahum 
and Zephaniah, 102. Called the 
twelve in the Targnm, 94. Only 
Hosea and Zechariah are cited by 
Philo 56 Bur he rirtaidly cites all, 
590. Josephus reganisa them as one 
book, 78. And aise Melito, 84. 
And Jerome, 91. Origen omits 
them in his catstogue, 98. The fact 
accounted for, w. 
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Minor Prophets, Hosea, the epithet ap- 
plied byPhilo to his Prophecies, 56. 
Called by Philo a prophet, #b. 
Often cited in the N. T., 101. 

Joel, his originality, 22. 

——— Jonah, reference to his narra- 
tive, in the New Testament, 102. 
Called a prophet, by Josephus, 78. 

Micah, only once cited in the 
N. T., 101. 

Nahum, called a prophet by Josephus, 
78. 











Habakkuk, his originality, 29. 

Haggai, only once cited in the 

N.T., 101. Josephus calls him a 

Prophet, 78. 

Zechariah, called by Philo 
companion of Moses, 66. Calleda 
Prophet, by Josephus, 78. 

——— Malachi, no special mention 
of him by Philo, Josephus, Melito, 
Origen, Jerome, or the Talmud, and 
why, 59. Particularly cited in the 
N. T., 101. 

Moldenhauer, notice of bis Translation 
of (saiah, 475. 

Moral fable, nature of, 220. 

Morin, John, objection of, to the sup- 
posed early date of the Chaldee 
Version, 412 s. 

Moses, his five books are all cited in 
the New Testament, 97s. They 
were in the Canon of Philo, 54. 
And of Josephus, 76, And Melito, 








84. And Origen, 86. And of 
Jerome, 90. And of the Tal- 
mud, 93 s. They are called by 


Josephus iep2i Bifact, and al tay 
ipa ypxqar BiBx4,76. Are spoken 
of in very high terms by Philo, 54. 
And called by iim tepzi Bid ox, 06. 
his book Genesis is called by 
Philo {pti ppaQai, 55. Exodus is 
called fep# BsBace, ib. Leviticus, 
itpoe Adpoc, 1b. Numbers, tegar2tor 
yptume, w. And Deuteronomy, 
xpropece and lepée rdz<s, 70. 
Mossler, notice of his work on Isaiah. 
A7§. 
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Mosheim, availed himself of the Edes- 
gene Chronicle, in composing his 
History, 621. His ignorance of 
Syriac, 1b. His account of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia, 529. His vin- 
dication of him, 530. His opinion 
respecting the Gnostics, 279. Hie 
objection to the testimony of 
Hegesippus concerning them, 285. 
His opinion as to Simon Magus, 290. 

Mythical fable, nature of, 220. 

Nahum; See Minor Prophets. 

Naniz. edict of, 135. 

Nehemiah, was called the second book 
of Ezra, 59. Not cited in the N. T., 
102. Nor by Philo, nor Melito, 
58. 85. Used by Josephus, 80. 
Found in the Canon of Origen, 
Jerome, and the Talmud, 87. 90. 94, 

New Testament, refers to the Old 
Testament very often, yet never 
enumerates its parts, 63. Its citations 
of two kinds, 64, (See Quotations.) 

Nicolatians, ought not to be called 
heretics, and why, 289. 

Nicolaus de Lyra, year of his death, 
464. Notice of his Postillae, %. 

Numbers; See Moses. 

Nun, Paragogic; See Paragogic Nun. 

Obadiah; Sve Minor 1 :ophets. 

Obscurily, occasionally an end of 
parabolic instruction, 234. 

Opitz, his Syriac Grammar highly 
commended by Hoffman, 531. 

Origen, when he lived, 86. _Ilis cele- 
brated passage on the Canon, 86s. 
Importance of it, 7b. Illustration 
of the passage, 88 s. His ar- 
rangement of the Books of Scrip- 
ture, 86s. Why h« made Ba- 
rucha part of the Canon, 88. Se- 
parates the books of Samuel from 
the books of Kings, 87. Mentions 
Nehemiah as the second book of 
Ezra, t+. Mentions Esther, 2), Had 
Jeremiah in his Canon, 87. Men- 

tions Ezechiel, ib. Thinks Jere- 
miah and the Lamentations to be 
one book. th. 
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Oriental Languages, opinion of Pro- 
fessor Lee of Cambridge on their 
importance, 533. A knowledge of 
them essential to the Biblical 
scholar, 533s. Example of the ap- 
plication of Syriac, Arabic and 
Rabbinic, to the interpretation of 
the N. T., 497 s. Of Syriac, to 
the illustration of Hebrew Gram- 
mar, 494. Oi Syriac and Arabic, 
to the interpretation of the Old 
Testament, 511—514. Importance 
of Syriac, in General History, Ec- 
clesiastical History, Geography, 
and Biblical Interpretation, 517— 
530. See Syriac Language, Ara- 
macan Language, Chalice Lan- 


guage. 
Oviparous quadrupeds of Scripture, 
153. 
Palmyra, records of; 
Grammar. 
Parable, of the excuses, 248. 270s. 
Father and two sons, 229. 244. 
246. Fig tree, 255. Good Sama- 
ritan, 243. 267. Hidden treasure, 
257. 261s. King taking account 
of his servants, 232. Labourers in 
the vineyard, 249. 269s. Leaven, 
263. 265. 258 Marriage supper, 
241. 245. 247. 267s. Mustard seed, 
244. 253. Pearl of great price, 
258. 264. Pharisee and Publican, 
225. 242 5.272. Prodigal son, 250 
s. 262. 266. 270. Rich n:an, 225. 
231. Rich man and Lazarus, 253. 
268 s. Talents, 246s. 254. Tares, 
259. 272 s. Ten virgins, 254, 256 
8.261. Two debtors, 266. Unjust 
judge, 264. Unjust steward, 265. 
Unmerciful servant, 262. Wed- 
ding garment, 239 s. 245s. Wick- 
ed husbandmen, 249. 
Origin of the word, 215. 
Construction of, 217 ss. Distinct 
from fables,216s. Effect of, with 


See Hebrew 


regard to unbelieving Jews, 2365. 


With reference to the disciples, 
236s. Supply the want of exam. 
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ples, 230. Use of, by our Saviour, 
220s. As proofs of doctrine, 266 
s. In preaching, 272. 


Paragogie Nun, of the Fusure, com 


mon in Arabic, 493 Well known 
in Hebrew, ib. Of the Pretert, 
well known in Syriac, 494. The 
opinion of Eicbhorn, on the oc- 
currence of it in the Preterite of 
the Hebrew, th. The opinion of 
Gesenius, «+. Hoffinann’s remark 
on its use in Syriac, 494. Its oc- 
currence in the Chaldee Tergums, 
%. The inference of Michaelis, 
7) 


Paul, St., how educated, 389. 
Paulus, H. E. G., character of his 


edition of the Arabic Version of 
Isaiah by Sandias Gaon, 433. No- 
tice of his Clavis, 473 s. 


Peshito, meaning of the term, 426s. 


See Syriac version. 


Peter, St., peculiarity of bis phraseo- 


logy in the second Ch. of his se- 
cond Epistie, and cause of it, 372 


8 
Phaleg, Bochart’s, editions of, 149. _ 
thilo of Alexundria, when he lived, 


49 Sent to J-rusalem, (to present 
Offerings in the name of bis bre- 
thren, 41. His testimony, on the 
Canon of the Alexandrian Jews, 
49 ss. Divides the O T. into three 
parts,44s. His view of the cano- 
nical books of the O. T., 52 ss. 
Writings to which be attributes a 
divine origin, 52—57- Writings 
which he only cites, 57 s. Wntt- 
ings of which he makes no men- 
tion whatever, 58. Calls the au- 
thors of the O. T. Prophets, 52. 
His meaning of the word, 58. 
His view of the Apocrypha of the 
O. T.,50s. He does not allego- 
rize them, 32. 60 s. Does not even 
cite them, 51. What books are 
contained in his Canon, 59. He 
calls Moses a Prophet, 64. Re- 
eards him as} the greatest of “the 
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Prophets, 6. Speaks of each of 
the five books of Moses, 54 s. 
Mentions Joshua, the first bouk of 
Samuel, and Eera, 55. Cites two 
of the Minor Prophets, 56. Calls 
Isaiah the ancient Prophet, . Calls 
Jeremiah a Prophet, ts. Express- 
es himself highly of Solomon, 57. 
Calls David a Prophet, 56s. Eze- 
chiel not found in his Canon, 59. 
Makes no mention of Daniel, 58. 
Uses the words of Job xiv. 4., 57 
Makes no mention of the Song of 
Solomon, 58. Nor Ecclesiastes, 
w%. The Wisdom of Solomon sup- 
posed to have been written by 
him, 51. His silence respecting 
the Gnostics, 295. Alleged traces 
of their philusophy in his writings, 
297—302. 

Philosophy, Oriental, unknown to 
the ancient ecclesiastical writers, 
304. Magian, mentioned by Pliny, 
308. Aud what he meant by it, 
310. Chaldaic, meaning of, in 
Eunapius, 310s. Barbarian, high- 
ly esteemed by some of the an- 
cient philosophers, 312. 

Plants, of Scripture, 158. 


Pliny, speaks of the Magian Philoso- 
phy, 308. And what he meant by 
it, 310. 

Pococke, his edition of the History 
of the Dynasties by Abulpharagius, 
518. It contains the Arabic text, 
and a ‘atin translation by the edi- 
tor, 2b. 

Poetry, no models of it in Syriac, 
486. 

Polygiot, the Arabic Version of Job 
contained in the Polyglots is made 
from the Syriac, 509. The Arabic 
Version of the Psalms in the Lon- 
don P. is from the Greek, . 
Baumgarten’s error on this sub- 
ject, tb. The Syriac text in the 
Polyglots, very incorrect, 507. 
Causes of this, 508. Christ. Be- 
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ned. Michaelis’ conjectural emen- 
dations of it, %. The critical va- 
lue of Ephrem Syrus, in correct- 
ing this text, 608. See Syriac Ver- 
ston, Arabic Version, &c. 

Poole, Matthew, comparison between 
his Synopsis and the Critici Sacri, 
4638 


Prayer, Lord’s, why proper to be us- 
ed in our own day, 183 s. 
Preaching, use of the parables in, 
269 ss. Bochart’s, 114s. 119. 
Presbytery, Bochart's letter on, 122 ss. 
Procopius, of Gaza, character and 
importance of his commentary on 
Isaiah, 450. Age in which he liv- 
ed, ib. 
Prophecies, concerning Christ, when 
they may be said to have their ac- 
complishment, 183. Prophecy of 
Amos, 1x. 11 s., considered, 199 s. 
Character of the prophetic style, 
372 s. The Prophecy of Isaish, 
xxv. 6—8, applied to Christ, 513 s. 
Prophet, Philo’s use of the word, 53. 
Alleged tn be sometimes the title of 
awriter in general, 82. The as- 
sertion doubted, tb. Meaning of 
the words .°5) and sgoqstxc, 30. 


82. The Talmud enumerates five 
books of Prophets, 94. Josephus, 
thirteen, 81. Jerome, eight, 93. 
The twelve Minor Prophets, one 
book, 59. These are not mention- 
ed in the Canon of Origen, 88. 

Proverbs, in the Canon of the Tal- 
mud, 94. Not mentioned by Jose- 
phus, 81, But by Philo, and to be 
placed in his Canon, 57. And in 
that «of Melito, Origen and Jerome, 
84. 87.91. Solomon is the author 
of them, according to Philo, 57, 
Cited inthe N. T., 100. 

Psalms, very often cited in the N. 
T., 99. 100. For what purpose, 
103. Called by Josephus Psalms 
of David, 79. Very often quoted 
bv Philo. 56. Inthe Canon of the 
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Talmud, Philo, Josephus, Origen, 
Melito and Jerome, #4. 69. 83. 84. 
87.91. 

Prepositions, Greek, frequently of no 
force in compositiun, 288. 

Quatremére, nis Syriac labours and 
proposed Lexicon, 532. 

Quolations, from the Old Testament 
found in the New T,, tabular view 
of, 97—101. Of two kinds, 103. 
64. The books of Moses, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah, and the Psalms, cit- 
ed for the establishment of reli- 
gious truths, 64. 103. What books 
of the O T. are never cited in the 
New Testament, 64. What books 
are cited, and where, 97—101. 
Citations from the Psalms most 
frequent, 99 s. Only one direct 
quotation in the N. T. from Joshua, 
98. And only one from Micah and 

* Haggai, 101. The best works on 
the subject of Quotations from the 
©. T. in the N. T., recommended, 
102. 103 s. 

Rabbins, character of, as expositors, 
456. Application of their writings 
to the interpretation of the N. T., 
498. 7 

Rational fable, 220. 231. 

Ravens, curious disquisition, 164. 

Reformed Churches of France, dis- 
putes of, with the Romanists, 115. 
Troubles of, 129 s. 134 ss. 

Regal Authority, Bochart’s letter on, 
123. 

Resurrection, Christ's proof of, from 
the books of Moses, no argument 
that the Sadducces received these 
books and none else, 62. Rabbi 
Gamaliel’s proof of it from the Pro- 
phets and the Hagiographa, without 
objections from the Sadducees, w. 

Rome, the special seat of Syriac learn- 
ing, and why, 488. Efforts of the 
See of, to gain the Syrian Church, #. 

Rosenmtiller, FE. F. C., character of 

‘his commentary’ on Isaiah, 474 «. 
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His edition of the Hierozoicon o1 
Bochart, 157. 

Ruffin, his translation of a phrase in 
the Canon of Melito, 85. His La 
tin translation of the celcbrated 
passage of Origen on the Canon, 
has the twelve Minor Prophets af- 
ter the Song of Solomon, 88. 

Ruth, an appendix to the book of 
Judges, 59. Not cited by Philo. 
58. In the Canon of the Talmud, 
94. Cited by Josephus, 80. In 
the Canon of Melito, Origen, and 
Jerome, 84 86. 90 

Saadias, Rabbi, works of, 432. When 
he flourished, tb. Character of his 
Arabic Version of Isaiah, 438—437. 

Salomo, Ben Melech, notice of his 
Michlal Jophi, 464. 

Samaritans, received the Pentateuch 
only, 63. 

Samuel, the books of, together with 
the books of Kings, called by Meli- 
to: the four books of Kings, 84. 
Origen separates them, 86s. Used 
by Josephus, 80. The first book, 
called by Philo: the first book of 
Kings, 55 The second book, re- 
ceived by Philo, 58 s. 

Sanctius, Caspar, notice of his com- 
mentary, 467. 

Scandalize, the use of the word in the 
N. T. explained by the aid of 
Syriac, 499 ss. 

Schaaf, C., his Syriac Lexicon re- 
commended, 532. 

Schelling, notice of his work on Isaiah, 
478. 

Schleusner, notice of his work on 
Isaiah, 478. 

Schmidi, J. C. C., character of his iv. 
troduction to the N. T., 13. 

Sebastian, notice of, 469. 

Schnurrer, character of, as an inter- 
preter of Isaiah, 479. 

Schrider, character of his Mono- 
graphie on I[seiah, wi. 16 gs. 
479. 
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Ychultens, bis predilection for Arabic, 
486 


Semler, opinion of, in regard to the 
design of St. John’s Gospel, 354 s. 

Sermons, Bochart’s, on Genesis, 118 s. 
139. 

Septuagint Version, its origin, 37. 
Books of Scripture which it con- 
tained, 49 ss. It was gradually 
formed, at different times, and by 
different persons, 47. The story 
of Aristeas, respecting its formation, 
36. Reposited in the Alexandrian 
Library, 48. Its general authority 
in Egypt, and the cause of this, 49. 
Philo’s account of it, 628s. Jose- 
phus’ account of it, 64 ss. Its 
version of Daniel, when and where 
published, 500. Its agreement with 
the Syriac Version, 606. This 
fact accounted for, 1b. Accords 
with the Syriac more frequently in 
Ezechiel, than in the other books, 
506. Its agreement with the Syriac, 
in Proverbs, examined by Dr. 
Dathe, 507. His opinion of the 
cause of this agreement, 15. Its ac- 
cordance with the Targum, in Pro- 
verbs, 506 s. 

Simon, Richard, character of, 8 s. 
His opponents, 9. Thinks a Jew 
was the author of the Syriac Ver- 
sion of the O. T., 607. ; 

Simon Magus, not to be classed among 
heretics, 289—291. 

Stonita, Gabrjel, censured for his 
loose translation of the Syriac text 
in the Polyglots, 510. Many of his 
errors corrected by Castell, 510. 

Sixtus Sinensis, the last edition of his 
Bibliotheca Sancia, 7. 

Song of Solomon, forbidden to be read 
inthe Synagogues, 35. Nut cited 
in the N. T., nor by Philo, nor 
Josephus, 102. 58. 61. But in the 
Canon of the Talmud, and Melito, 
and Origen, and Jerome, 94. 84. 87. 
Ay. 
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Stestchorus, fable of the Horse and 
the Stag, 224. 226. 

Symmachus, character of his version 
of Isaiah, 411s. 

Syriac Version, of the O.T., an ac- 
count of it, 505 ss. The religion 
and nation of the author, unsettled, 
607. The different opinions ex- 
pressed on the subject, by Kirsch, 
Simon, Dathe, Bertholdt, Michae- 
lis and Gesenius, #2. Not the work 
of a single translator, %. The 
Latin version of it in the Poly- 
glots, not to be trusted, 610. Cha- 
racter of its text in the Polyglots, 
507 s. Conjectural emendations 
of it, by Chr. Ben Michaelis, 508. 
The various readings of it in the 
sixth volume of the London Poly- 
glot, recommended, 2%. The va- 
lue of Ephrem’s works, in its emen- 
dation, 509. Translated from the 
Hebrew, 505. The testimony of 
Abulpharagius on this subject, ex- 
press, ib. Its agreement with the 
Septuagint version, 606. (See Sep- 
fuagint.) Often differs from the 
Septuagint, 505. The coinciden- 
ces of the Syriac and the Greek 
Version, ascribed in part to Jacob 
of Edessa, 406. The value of the 
Syriac Version, critical and exege- 
tical, 610 ss. Example of its exe- 
getical use, 511 ss. Ephrem Syrus 
wrote his Commentary, not on the 
Hebrew text, but on this version, 
527. 





of Isaiah, characte 
ristics of, 427s. Made by a Chris- 
tian, 429s. Varies from the Ma- 
soretic text, without improving it, 
431. 

Language, together with 
the other Oriental languages con- 
tains treasures innumerable, 634. 
Numerous valuable works extant 
in it, 504. 516 s. The Chroni- 
cle of Abulpharagius, 518. (See 
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Abulpharagius.) The Works of 
Ephrem Syrus, 16. (See A’phrem 
Syrus.) The compilations of the 
Assemans, 516. (er Asseman, J. 
S, and S.E,) And a complete 
Version of the Bible, and of the 
Apocrypha, 503. Importance of 
the Version of the 0. T, 805. 
{See Syriac Version.) Far more 
books of every kind extant in it 
than in Chaldee, 489. These use- 
ful books an inducement to its stv- 
ay, 603. Treatise on its Mteralure 
by Gaab, 503 Useful in illustrat- 
ing Profane History, 517 And 
Ecclesiastical History, 521s. And 
Geography. 524 ss. And the He- 
brew Langnag-, 489 ss. And the 
Interpretation of Scripture, 527 ss. 
The publications in it supplied 
Bayer with the most important ma- 
terials of his Historia Osro#hna, 
517. ‘Greatly aided Beausobre, in 
his History of Manes, 52). And 
Basching, in his Description of 
Asia, 625. And Mosheim, in his 
Ecclesiastical History, 521, Pos- 
sesses resources for Ecclesiastical 
History, not yet used, i. And 
may shed new light on the Histo- 
ry of Polemics, %. Example of 
its illustrating the history of 
the Canon, 622. Fxample of 
its illustrating Geovraphy, 625. 
(Sce Mabog.) Less used than 
Chaldee and Arahic, forthe itlus- 
tration of the Hebrew language, 
485. Books in Syriac, not read 
by the Jews, and why. 486. Af 
fords more for the illustration of 
the Hebrew. than can be derived 
from Chaldee, 489. Its elucida- 
tions derived from a rich vocabn- 
lary, 487. Their ceriatn'y, 489. 
Mlustrates Hebrew Grammar, 492 
ss C.B Michaelis’ use of it, for 
this purpose. 495. Its illustration 


of the matreslectionis, 493. Hof. 
mann’s remark on this, &. Its il- 
lustration of the Nun Paragogic of 
the Preterit, 494. The views of 
Michae.is, Eichhorn and Gesenias 
on this subject, %. More usefal 
than Arabic, in Hlasirating tbe 
vowets and diacritical marks, 496. 
Cause of this, od. Iliustrates the 
phraseology of the N T., 496. J. 
D. Michaelis’ collection of Syriac 
phrases for this purpose, %. Ex- 
amples of this source of interpre- 
tation, 497 ss. (See Taste of 
Death.) A motive to the study of 
the Svriac Innguage, from the new 
light afforded by it, 486. Beauty 
and Poetrv do not enter into its 
commendation, 6. Stadv of, lit- 
tle attended to in Europe, until the 
commencement of the sixteenth 
century, 531. Pursued with dili- 
gence at Rome, and why, 488. Not 
pursued there with a view to the il- 
lustration of the Hebrew, 488 s. 
Lardner’s ignorance of fhe lan- 
guage, 522. A:‘d Mosheim’s, 521. 
A proper knowledge of it not to 
be acquired from the Syrisc ver- 
sion of the N T., and why, 486s. 
The use of the Syriac version of 
the O. T., most important, 487. 
Notices of the best elementery 
works for the study of it, 631 ss, 


Talmud, date of its compilation, 98. 


Its view of the Canon of the O. 
T, 93 s. Reckons twenty-four 
books, 93. Divides them into three 
part, 894. FEnumerates eight Pro- 
phets, and nine Hagiographa, #. 
Considers Ruth a distinct book, 2. 
Names Esther, .#6 Its quibble res- 
pecting Yod, 93. The argument of 
Rabbi Gamuliel. on the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, 62. 


Tanckum of Jerusalem, notice of his 
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commentary on the Prophets, 
464. 
Targum, of Jonathan Ben Usziel ; 








See Juxathan, Ben (’zziel. 
——-of Jerusalem; 494 

of  Pseado-Jonuthan, con- 
tains the tradition of Jannes and 
Jambres, 74. 


Taste of Death, enumeration of the 
passages of the \N. T., in which 
the phrase occurs, 497. Loose in- 
terpretations of it, 1b. Found no- 
where inthe O. T., 3. Hlustrated 
by the Syriac, i. And by the 
Arabic, 498. The phrase used by 
the Rabbins, #5. Proofs of this, 
496 s. 

Temple Library, traces of its exis- 
tence before the Babylonian cap 
tivity, 29. And after the captivity, 


wb. 

Temple of Jerusalem, its destruction 
not connected by the Jews, with 
the commencement of Messiah’s 
kingdom, 174 s. 

Tertullian, his evidence in regard to 

* Simon Magus, 290. His testimony 
respecting the date of the Gnostic 
heresy, 291 ss. Respecting the 
source of its tenets, 316. What be 
means by haereticorum patriar- 
chae philosophi, 397. 

Theodoret, character of his com- 
mentary on Isaiah, 449s. Year of 
bis death, 449. 

Theodlotian, character of his Version 
of Isaiah, 41! s. 

Timothy, Epistle of St. Paul to, why 
rejected by the Guostics, 317. 
Illustration of 1 Tim. wi., 344— 
362. 
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Therapextae, their Canon of the Old 
Testament, 60. What books of 
Scripture they used, 45. 

Tuitmann, C. C., mistake of, in at- 
tributing a certain passage of Augus- 
tine to Atto, 338. 

Tychsen, O. G., notice of his Elemen- 
tale Syriacum, 633. Ejichhorn’s 
commendation of it, tb. 

Universal History, the Continuation 
of it censured by J. D. Michaelis, 
517. / 

Vorerins, Augustus, character of his 

. Commentary on Isaiah, 469. Year 
of his death, 3. 

Vatican, contains a MS. of the Chro- 
nicle of Abu!pharagius, 519. 

Vav and Yod, the rule in Syriac re- 
specting them, 493. 

Verses, Latin, a singular description 

of, 112. 

Vutringa, character of his commentary 
on Isaiah, 470. 

Vossius, [saac, objection of, to the 
supposed early date of the Chaldee 
Version, 412s. 

Wetstein, his extracts from the Rab- 
binical writings, in relation to the 
kingdom of Heaven, of no weight, 
I71 s. 

Yod, the quibble of the Talmud in 
regard to it, 93. Rule in Syriac, 
respecting Yud and Vav. 493. 

Zechariah ; See Minor Prophets. 

Zephaniah ; See Minor Prophets. 

Zobah, errors in regard to the region 
so called, 626. J&cher’s orthogra- 
phy of the word,tb. The word 
illustrated by the use of Syriac. 

Zwingle, character of his commentary 

on Isaiah, 466 s. 


ERRATA. 





Page. 
0. read 55 
45. last line _ $29. 
$65. LS. — : tepai ypaga. 
107. note, |. 7. — stupeudam 
— last line —— juoctam 
118. 1. 20. — varied 
419. 1. 13. ; ~~—- unction 
— note,!.3. . : —— Rothomagensi 
120. note, |. 1. : _—— o¢a\ para 
121. |. next to the last. —_—— ecclesiasticis 
— ~~. —- Cadomi 
149. I. 3. —— . the modern travels 
W407 2. 6 ee - fowan 
162.121. . ; : ; _—— é or 
164. note, 1.15. . — allegorical 
166. notes, }. 15. —— sufficiently 
168. 1. 13. —— Rom. x. 6. 7. 
478. notes, —_— pen 
205. |. 28. — the proclamation . 
206. |. 7. wo & — gently and by degrees 
245. nete, 1.8... ‘ —_—— caruin 
246. note, |. 4. —_—— éws ob 
258. note, |. 24. —— p. 262. 
—- note, |. 26. — p. 253. 
—- note, |.27.  . . —_—— p. 255. 
328. note, |. 9. 10. ‘ dele 3 
417. 1. 5. from ue last. . read perception 
503.1. 1. — forbad 
508. 1. 9. : s , ; —_—— : ‘ not at all 
516.1.21.. ke Wy ‘ dele ‘ ; other 


} In the Greek type, elsewhere, over the final syllable of a separate word, or of the 
last word in a distinct phrase, the grave accent is sometimes found, instead of the 
aeute. An accent is often placed over the first vowel of a diphthong, instead of the 
second. And over the final syllable of a word, when followed by another in connex- 
ton with i it, an acute accent sometimes occurs, instead of a grace. 
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